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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


TurspAy, 16th April, 1946. 


Resolved,—That a Select Committee—the members thereof to be ater’ 
named, be appointed on radio broadcasting to consider the annual report of the 
‘Canadian Broadeasting Corporation and to review the policies and aims-of the 
‘Corporation and its regulations, revenues, expenditures and development, with 
power to examine and inquire into the matters and things herein. referred to. 
and to report from time to time their observations and opinions thereon, and to. 
send for persons, papers and records. ; 


Tunspay, 14th May, 1946. 


rdere d That the Committee appointed on 16th April ass to Seer the” 
eet of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and to review the- 


Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Diefenbaker, Fleming, Fulton, Gauthier 
(Portneuf), Hackett, Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, Leger, Maybank, McCann, 
McCulloch, Mullins, Nixon, Picard, Pinard, ‘Robinson (Simcoe East), Ross 
(Hamilton East), Ross (St. Paul’s ) Smith (Calgary West), Sinclair (Vancouver | 
North), Zaplitny. 


Monpay, 27th May, 1946 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Coldwell be substituted for ate of Mr. 
Zaplitny on the said Committee. 


Turspay, May 28th, 1946. 


Ordered—That the said Committee be authorized to print from day to aay 
500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and 


ae Ordered,—That the said Committee be given Be to sit while the House i is 
sitting. 


Ordered,—That the quorum of the said Committee be 9, Does 
Standing Order 65(3). 


\ 


Turspay, June 4, 1946. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Maloney be aga for that of Mr. 
Leger on the said Committee. 


ATTEST aS aor pit 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, — 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, ee 28, 1946. 


First REeporr 


Your Committee recommends: 


ae That it be authorized to print from day to day 500 copies in English and 
200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence and 


that eencine Order 64 be Reg ea in relation thereto. 


Chairman. 


RALPH MAYBANK, 


ss MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, May 28, 1946. 


_ The <e Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.15 o’clock for the 
; ESpurpose of organization. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, 
Idwell, Fleming, Gauthier (Portneuf), Hansell, Knight, Maybank, McCann, 
McCulloch, Mullins, Nixon, Pinard, Ross (St. Paul’ s), Smith (Calgary West) 
and Sinclair (Vancouver N orth). 


4 2 The pn ee agreed to print from day to day its minutes of préceedings 


2 On ection of Mr. Bertrand (Prescott) — 


— Resolved,—That the Committee asks leave to print from day to day 500 
. copies in English, and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and 
evidence. 


fe. -The Committee decided to ask permission to sit while the House is sitting. 
On motion of Mr. Smith (Calgary West),— 


Resolved, —That the Committee asks permission to sit while the House is 
_ On motion of Mr. McCulloch, it was resolved that Mr. Beaudoin be ee 


| Mr. Coldwell suggested the appointment of an Agenda Committee. It was 
agreed that names be given to the Chairman of those who would act with him 
as an Agenda Committee. Matters of procedure, future business and time of 
‘* meetings were referred to the Agenda Committee. 


On questions of Messrs. Smith and Fleming, the Clerk iViormiod the 
hairman that all available and related material such as the annual reports of 
ie Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, The Canadian Broadcasting Act and 

y-Laws, es, we yee be eee at the next cee Other raters 


Tonsbat June 4, 1946. 


“The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.30 o’clock. The 
3 Feisimnen, Mr. Maybank, presided. 


- Membérs present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, 
a Yoldwell, Fleming, Gauthier (Portneuf), Hansell, Knight, Maybank, McCann, 
McCulloch, Mullins, Nixon, Pinard, Ross (St. Paul’s), Smith (Calgary West) 
and Sinclair (Vancouver N orth). 


vi STANDING COMMITTEE 


In attendance: From the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: rast 
A. Davidson Dunton, chairman of the Board of Governors, — 
Dr. Augustin Frigon, general manager, ; 
Donald Manson, assistant general manager, 
KE. L. Bushnell, director general of programs, 
J. R. Radford, manager, broadcast regulations division, 
Harry Bramah, treasurer, 
Dan MacArthur, chief news editor, 
Neil Morrison, supervisor of talks, 
W. H. Brodie, supervisor of broadcast language. 4 


— 


From the Department of Transport: 
G. C. W. Browne, controller of radio, 
W. A. Caton, supervisor. 


The Chairman reported verbally on the first meeting of the Agenda Cam i 
mittee. (See evidence) q 


Pursuant to a request of Mr. Smith and others members of the Coniuiitees ¥ 
relating the past minutes of proceedings of the Committee, the Chairman gave E 
the substance of a memo prepared by the Clerk of the Committee. (See spideneey 


The following papers, in English and French, were tabled and distributed, | 
Viz:— a 


1. CBC annual report for the year ending March 31, 1945. 

2. The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. BES 

3. CBC Regulations and By-laws. 
4. Policies and Rulings on Political and Controversial Broadcasting. 
5. Canada’s New Voice by J. Alphonse Ouimet (English). _ <i 


ee 


The Honourable Mr. J. J. McCann, Minister of National Revenue and 4 
National War Services, made a statement. Orders in Council which accompanied — x 
his statement were tabled and on motion of Mr. Smith:— 


Ordered.—That the orders in council be printed. (See Appendices A, B, Cc fae a 
D to this day’s evidence.) 

Mr. A. Davidson Dunton, chairman of the Board of Governors of the CBC 
was called. He reviewed in a statement the policies of the corporation. — 
Alluding to a report of the Federal Communications Commission dated at — 
Washington D.C. May 7, 1946, copies were requested and an attempt will be — 
made to secure them for distribution to members of the Committee. 


Various suggestions were advanced by Messrs. Smith, Fleming, Picard | 
and Coldwell. 7 


At 12.55 p.m., on motion of Mr. Ross, (Hamilton East), the Committee ~ 
adjourned until Tuesday, June 11 next. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housn or CoMMons, 
June 4, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 
~ The CHarmman: Gentionar in opening this meeting I should tell you what 
curred at the meeting of the steering committee which was appointed. It 
was agreed at the last meeting there should be a steering committee. The 

“personnel were not named, but it was left to me to appoint the committee on 
- suggestions from the various parties. The steering committee was chosen 
consisting of Messrs. Knight, Hansell, Fleming, McCulloch, Beaudoin, Mullins 
ind myself. We met, and the suggestion of the steering committee which comes 
_ to this committee is that, as well as we can see at this moment, the best way 
-to proceed would be to have statements which would be a survey of the last 
: me ple of years. The statements would be made by the minister and officers 
of the corporation. It seemed probable to the steering committee that various — 
Pat crested parties would desire to come before this committee to make repre- 
- sentations of one kind and another, and it might be that the right time to have 
_ them do so would be after statements had been made such as I have suggested. 
' On the other hand, we might feel that it would be better to have the policy 
_ of the corporation stated prior to these delegations but, at any rate, it seemed 
_ to the steering committee that first of all we should have the survey of the past, 
secondly, the delegations, and thirdly a statement of policy. However, as to 
those latter two it might be desirable to interchange them. 
I think the only other suggestion which the steering committee desires to 
make is that we meet regularly at 10.30 on Tuesdays subject, of course, to 
 imcreasing that as we may see fit. I believe those are the only concrete 
- recommendations that the subcommittee has to make at this time. I did not 
write it out as a report. I think that becomes a matter of record now by my 
_ having stated it to you. Are you agreed as to those suggestions? (Agreed). 
There is one other matter that the clerk has drawn to my attention.’ Mr. 
Smith and others asked for certain papers at the last meeting. It was said that 
the clerk would do all he could to get those papers which were mentioned. As 
_T recall it, what you wanted, Mr. Smith, were papers going back to about 1924, 
reports and that sort of thing. The situation is this with reference to such 
supplies. The joint distribution office has not any extra copies of minutes going 
_ back as far as that. Neither has the King’s Printer. There is a set of minutes 
of proceedings of all committees kept in the library for reference, and it may be 
possible to obtain copies of the votes and proceedings of the dates on which the 
Banal reports were presented. It has not been possible yet, and it seems improbable 
‘that there will be a sufficient number of copies of each one of the reports desired, 
but with respect to the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, regulations and: by- laws 
of the C.B.C., and the annual reports they are available for distribution and 
will be distributed whenever desired. As to a good deal of the information for 
full distribution to the committee it is not possible to get it. 

_ Mr. Smiru: If we cannot get it we cannot get it, but let us have what 
you have got, 
The Cuarrman: They will be distributed as we go along. Following the idea 
oo commencing this meeting in the manner indicated a few minutes ago I think 
; would be appropriate to call on the Hon. Mr. McCann to give the opening 
Statement. Tf that is eA I will do so now. 


, eee ne STANDING COMMITTEE — "= ee he 
+ igs eis, eth, 
Hon. Mr. McCann: Mr. Chairman, as you know I have occupied for three _ 
successive committees on this subject the chair in which you are now seated, ih 
congratulating you, may I tell you and the new members of the committee how 
interesting and stimulating I have always found this particular work, © 
will find, I think, that any review of the operations of the Canadian Broadcasti 
Corporation covers a surprisingly wide range of topics and subjects—so many — 
that no one man can be an expert on all of them, For that reason I propose — 
to make my remarks very brief, and to confine myself to describing shortly © 
what, so far as broadcasting is concerned, are my duties and responsibilities as — 
the Minister concerned. Any information on specific points I hope I shall be | 
able to give you in the form of answers to your questions. | So "0 dos 
The position often seems complicated to those who study it for the fir 
time, because two separate ministers are involved. The popular conception of — 
radio is broadcasting. But radio has a very much wider significance than that. — 
Broadcasting is but one phase. Radio communication generally is covered by the — 
Radio Act, 1938 (formerly the Radio Telegraph Act). Broadcasting is governed — 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. See ee 
Under the Radio Act, 1938, the licensing and technical control of all — 
classes of radio stations are vested in the Minister of Transport. This authority — 
extends not only to the radio broadcasting stations whose signals we hear on our ~ 
receivers at home; it covers in addition receiving stations or sets on which you ~ 
hear that signal; it covers every kind of radio station—direction finding stations. — 
for aircraft and ships, stations for ship to shore communication and so on. This — 
business of frequency allocation has international aspects because the allot- — 
ment of the limited frequencies have to be the subject of international agree- — 
ments and treaties. hose ee 
The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, constituted and set up the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, charged with the creation and development of a 
national broadcasting service in Canada and with the regulation of all broad 
casting in Canada—that is, with the broadcasting of the sort of material tha 
we call radio programs. At the time the statute was passed, the Minister referred 
to from time to time in the Act was the Minister of Transport; indeed Section: 
(d) still reads “Minister means the Minister of Transport”. seas 
However, during the war certain changes were made by Order in Council 
in the allocation of ministerial responsibilities. What happened was this: In 1940 
the duties, powers, and functions of the Minister of Transport under both thes 
statutes with regard to broadcasting were transferred to the Minister of Muni- — 
tions and Supply; in effect, Mr. Howe took these duties with him when he went 
from Transport to his newly created post in Munitions and Supply. (For — 
purposes of the record, these changes were made by P.C, 3076, July 8, 1940, ~ 
Appendix A; and P.C, 3435, July 25, 1940, Appendix B.). Then in the following — 
year by P.C. 4215, June 11, 1941, Appendix C., the minister’s responsibilities 
with respect to the Broadcasting Act were transferred to the Minister of Nationa 
War Services. Since then, as you know, the Minister of Munitions and Suppl 
has become the Minister of Reconstruction, still retaining his powers with regar 
to licensing; and the Ministry of National War Services is in process of liquide 
tion, and the responsibilities of that Ministry so far ag the Broadcasting Act ; 
concerned have been conferred on me by P.C. 6552,-October 18, 1945, Appendix D 2 
Here is the present situation in a nutshell. To-day the term “Minister” a 
defined in Section 2 (d) of the Broadcasting Act refers to myself in respect t 
broadcasting, and to the Minister of Reconstruction in respect to licensing. M: 
Howe continues to be the licensing authority; the only responsibility of the CB 
in the matter is that it is required by its constituting statute to study and mak 
recommendations to the licensing authority on all applications for licences. fo 
radio stations or for change of licence. They are recommendations and no more 
the final authority on all matters connected with the licensing of any kind « 
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4 ‘eat Bick to you, Mr. Ghanian, that detailed information on this cd might 
better be obtained by ae a representative of the department that is finally 
‘Soe ~ responsible, 

; Turning now to qk Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and to my position 
with regard to it, I want to make it very clear that the CBC does not operate 
in any sense as a government department. Except for certain high. offices 

. _ specifically named in the statute, the Government has no voice or influence 
4 “in the appointment of CBC staff; the employees are not civil servants; the 
- Corporation receives no part of the general funds of the Dominion raised by 
taxation; it has financed its operations entirely out of the proceeds of its licence 
revenue, ’ supplemented by the revenue derived from its commercial operations. 
I propose now, if you will allow me, to run in a very cursory way through 
the statute, noting ‘all references to the Governor in Council or to the Minister, 
explaining ‘each reference and trying to make clear to you whether the term 
_ “Minister” in each specific case refers to me or to my colleague, the Honourable 
C.D. Howe. So far as my own particular responsibilities are concerned, I shall 
do my best to answer any questions you care to ask. You will find, I believe, 
: y that the CBC assumes and is required by the statute to assume full responsibility 
_ for its aims and policies, subject to certain statutory safeguards in the national 
interest, which I shall point out as I come to them. Apart from these, the 
ia Corporation is responsible not to any particular government, but to Parliament 
_ as a whole and my function, apart from the duties specifically named in the Act, 
is to act as spokesman for the Corporation in the House of Commons. 
Bi I believe that every one here has a copy of the Act, and this will make it 
=. easier for me to be brief. 
- Section 3 deals with the constitution of the Board of Governors. ree will 
notice that members are appointed by the Governor in Council. Since the last 
.~ a on broadcasting, the following changes in the Board have taken 
~ place:— 


aq 


’ = 
y % 
e, 
¥ 


Retirements—Dean, the Very Rev. W. E. Fuller, retired a the expiry of 

_ his term in November, 1944. J. Wilfrid Godfrey, K. C., retired from the Board 

_ at the expiry of his term in November, 1944; Dr. A. W. Trueman, resigned 
April 29, 1946. 


, Appointments —William J. Parker, appointed February 3, 1944; B. K. 
Sandwell, appointed March 24, 1944; Dr. A. W. Trueman, appointed March 19, 
1945; A. Davidson Dunton, appointed November 15, 1945. 


_-—-_—sY~Present Board.—A. D. Dunton (Chairman); Rene Morin (Vice-Chairman) ; 

ee inca Adrien Pouliot; Howard B. Chase; Mrs. T. W. Sutherland; F. J. Crawford; 
= Oa Parker; BK. Sandwell: (one vacancy). 

'___ That vacancy is due to the resignation a month ago of Mr. Trueman, and 

E ‘an appointment will be made shortly to fill that vacancy. May I interject here 
ee passing that last fall when Mr. Dunton was appointed that was a new 
BS departure i in appointing a full time chairman, and I think it was the first time 

& ? in many years, at least, that there had been a fully constituted board. 

: . Section 6 lays it down that the general manager and the assistant general 

manager of the Corporation shall be appointed by the Governor in Council on 

_ the recommendation of the Board, and as spokesman for the Corporation, I 

bring these recommendations forw ard to the Governor in Council. 

% Section 8 (n) says that the Corporation “may acquire private stations: 
+ either by lease or, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, by 

purchase”. This concerns the operations of the Corporation and it is my 
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responsibility to discuss these matters with the Corporation and to put forward A 4 


*> 


such reports to Council as may be considered necessary under Sections 10 and 


11 of the Broadcasting Act. pe ie 

Section 9 very properly reserves to the Governor in Council the final say 
in any arrangements or negotiations between the Corporation and any other 
British or foreign government. It is my duty to advise the government in these 
matters. 

Generally speaking, the Corporation is master of its own funds, but as a 
protection to licence payers Section 10 provides that exceptional expenditures, 
fixed by the Act as expenditures in excess of $10,000 for single purposes, and: 
agreements or leases for a period exceeding three years, require the approval of 
the Governor in Council. To examine the need for these expenditures, and to 
make a recommendation is again part of the functions of my office. 


The acquisition of real property or of private stations is dealt with in — 


Section 11. 


This would be a function of my office so far as acquisition of property by 


the Corporation is concerned; although any action by the Corporation to acquire 
a private station would affect licences and would be a matter for the licensing 


authority. It is interesting to note the wording of subsection (5) of this Section _ 


which provides that there shall be no proprietary right in any channel (i.e. 
frequency). That is worth noting particularly in view of matters that may 
come before the committee. 

Section 12. The Corporation has power to make by-laws; these by-laws 
must before coming into effect have the approval of the Governor in Council. 
I am the Minister through whom they would be presented to Council. No 
changes in by-laws have been made since the final report of the 1944 Committee. 

_ I come now to the disposal of licence fees, dealt with in Section 14. This 
comes under the direction of the licensing authority. 

Section 16 allows the Minister to recommend to the Minister of Finance a 
working capital advance, repayable on demand, out of the unappropriated 
revenues of the consolidated revenue fund. I am the Minister referred to here, 
and again I am the Minister referred to in Section 17 which governs larger 
advances. 

I am the Minister referred to in Section 19 and am responsible for seeing 
that a satisfactory accounting system is kept by the Corporation. As a matter 
of interest, the Auditor General’s department not only audit the annual balance 
sheet, but maintain a continuing audit throughout the year. 

There is a further mention of the Minister in Section 22 (2). As a matter 
of actual fact this question does not arise in practice; but if it did, I am the 
Minister referred to. This has to do with the payment of time for CBC 
programs on private stations in case of disagreement. 

Section 22 (6) outlines the procedure in the matter of penalties for breach 
of regulations and as it is a question which affects the licence of the station, it 
is the responsibility of the Minister of Reconstruction. 

The Minister referred to in Section 23 is the Minister of Reconstruction. 
Section 23 deals with technical matters concerned with interference. 

Section 24 is also the responsibility of the Minister of Reconstruction, and 
defines the responsibilities of the CBC with respect to applications affecting 
licences; under this section, the CBC studies all such applications and makes 
recommendations to the licensing authority. 

In accordance with Section 26 the annual report of the CBC is submitted 
to me as Minister, and I submit that report to Parliament. 

These very specific terms constitute the sum and total of the extent of 


government or ministerial control of the CBC. The Canadian Broadcasting : 


hy 


s 
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‘body. It was never meant to be either; and I hope it will never ak one, 
- for government control of so important a medium has no place in a democratic 
state in normal times. The CBC is not responsible. to the government of the 
day. It is responsible to Parliament as a whole, before whom its annual reports 
and balance sheets are laid, and who at their pleasure appoint a committee of 
this kind to examine its affairs. I understand that the question was asked why 
the committee was constituted and called at this time. I might say in answer 
— to that the reason is that it is but carrying into effect the recommendations of 
_ former committees that radio broadcasting be reviewed yearly. A second reason 
is that matters can be brought before the committee for consideration, and it is 
_ advisable that that should be so in order that officers of the corporation may be 
here to answer the questions of any members of the committee. 

B So far I have reviewed briefly the statute which governs the establishment 
and operation of the national broadcasting system. I feel it would be useful 
_ similarly to review the Parliamentary Committee Reports which have been 
- tabled to date. 

” The first Parliamentary Committee on Radio met in 1932, following the 
— report of the Royal Commission which advocated the establishment of a national 
_ system financed primarily by licence revenue and operating a coast-to-coast 
Ss ee of high power stations. In its recommendation, the Committee of 1932 
 said— - 

a Your Committee recommends that a nationally owned system of 
radio broadcasting be instituted and that all stations required for its 
proper organization be eventually acquired. 


The Prime Minister of the day, the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, introduced 

a bill on May 16, 1932, to establish a national system. During the second 
_ reading of the bill (which was later passed unanimously by both Houses of 
; _ Parliament) Mr. Bennett said— 


~First of all, this country must be assured of complete Canadian 
control of broadcasting from Canadian sources, free from foreign interfer- 
ence or influence. Without such control radio broadcasting can never 
become a great agency for the communication of matters of national 
concern and for the diffusion of national thought and ideals, and without 
such control it can never be the agency by which national consciousness 
may be featured and sustained and national unity still further strength- 
ened. Other and alternative systems may meet the requirements of other 
countries, ‘and in any case it is not my purpose to comment unfavourably 
~ upon those systems. But it seems to me clear that in Canada the system 
we can most profitably employ is one which, in operation and control, 
responds most directly to the popular will and the national need. 

Secondly, no other scheme than that of public ownership can ensure 
to the people of this country, without regard to class or place, equal enjoy- 
ment of the benefits and pleasures of radio broadcasting. Private owner- 
ship must necessarily discriminate between densely and sparsely populated 
areas. This is not a correctable fault in private ownership, it is an 
inescapable and inherent demerit of that system. It does not seem right 
that in Canada the towns should be preferred to the countryside or the 
prosperous communities to those less fortunate. In fact, if no other course 
weré possible, it might be fair to suggest that it should be the other way 
about. Happily, however, under this system, there is no need for dis- 
crimination; all may be served alike. Equality of service is assured by 
the plan which ealls for a chain of high power stations throughout 
ot Se 
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For the Liberals, the late Right Honourable Ernest Lapointe endorsed the 
measure in these words: ia : ee ‘ 

I just wish to endorse the views expressed by my right honourable 
friend, the Prime Minister, and to say that I am in full aceord with the — 
principle embodied in this bill. I have been supporting this principle from — 
the first, more particularly after the work of the Aird Commission, but 
I knew the difficulties in the way and the strength of the propaganda 
carried on to prevent the work of that Commission from haying the 
results which we witness to-day. I am pleased with the work which was 
done by the Committee which has been studying this question, and I ~ 
congratulate the members of that Committee on the excellent work which 
they did. I congratulate the House upon having this bill introduced at 
the present session, and I congratulate the people of Canada on the prin- 
ciple which is represented in the bill. 


The late J. S. Woodsworth, leader of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, expressed his approval: 


I should just like to associate myself with the last speaker (Mr. 
Lapointe) in congratulating the Prime Minister on his promptness in 
bringing down this bill to implement the report which has been unani- 
mously adopted. May I further express my own very great appreciation 
of the admirable statement which the Prime Minister has made. 


In 1936, after four years’ operation, the organization for the national broad- 
casting system was recast along more flexible lines while not sacrificing the 
principles of public ownership and unified control laid down-in the Act of 1932. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was brought into being in 1936 by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. 

Although the national broadcasting system is autonomous in the sense that 
it is free from governmental direction or control, its operation has been constantly 
and searchingly supervised by Parliament. itself through special committees on 
radio broadcasting. All of the principal federal parties have been represented 
on these committees, five of which have been appointed since 1936 (this will be 
the sixth) to consider the annual reports of the Corporation. These committees 
have made many fruitful recommendations for the improvement of broadcasting — 
service to listeners in all parts of the country. In their final reports the special _ 
committees have been unanimous in supporting the principles of the national 
system outlined in the Broadcasting Act of 1936. 

The following are relevant extracts from the final reports of the Committees: 

1938 : 

Your Committee believes that the constitution of the Corporation ~ 
ensuring a proper division between policy and management and a degree 
of flexibility and independence essential to the medium of broadcasting, - 
together with ultimate parliamentary control, is well suited to the purpose 
for which it was created. 

1939 | 


Your Committee recognizes that the responsibility of controlling and ; 
co-ordinating all broadcasting in the public interest rests upon the 
Corporation. Beg 
1942-1943 2 

Your Committee would like to preface its recommendations by 
stating its confidence in the framework provided by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1986. : 

_ In the reports as well as in debates in Parliament, a number of ~ 
principles governing national broadcasting in Canada were enunciated a 
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— and emphasized.. Your Comanites now desires to reaffirm these principles 
-as stated in the reports of the Committees. for the years mentioned in 
cg Situskeis: 

(a) The paramount importance of a apaA national authority to control 

all broadcasting in the public interest; (1932) 

_ (6) The public ownership of all high power stations under a national 
51 system of broadcasting, with low power stations individually 

operated or co-ordinated in relation to the dominant system; (1932) 

(c) The co-ordination of all broadcasting in Canada through exclusive 

control. being vested in the nationally-owned system of; 

(i) The character of all programs, political or otherwise, broadcast 
by all-stations and of the advertising content thereof; and 

a Ne (11) All wire-line networks used for carrying broadcast programs; 

. a (1936) 

(d) The independence and flexibility of administration of the national 

broadcasting authority to be assured by its constitution as a public 
corporation. Under this constitution decisions as to policy are to be 
made by its Board of Governors while administration is to be unified 
under a general manager, and an assistant general manager, respon- 
sible to the Board for the conduct of all business of the Corporation; 
(1934, 1986, 1938) 

(ec) Members of the Board of Governors to be men of broad outlook, 
having a knowledge of the tastes and interests of the listening public 
and able to make a definite contribution to the solution of the 
problems before the Corporation; (1936) 

-(f) The independence of the Corporation from partisan control to be 
assured by its constitution. As a trustee for the people of Canada 
and the payers of licences, the Board of Governors should render an 
account of its stewardship regularly to parliament and be subject to 
ultimate parliamentary control; (1938) 

(g) The importance of establishing at as early a date as possible a high 

power short wave broadcasting station financed as a national under- 

taking but operated and controlled by the Corporation as an integral 
part of its system; (1988, 1939). 


I IT might say here that the short wave station on the east coast at Sackville 
is the result of that recommendation. I think that it is generally admitted it is 
one of the finest short wave stations in the world, and it has rendered a great 
ervice to Canada and to our men overseas during the war years. 

_(h) Political network broadcasting during federal and provincial election 
campaigns to be on a sustaining basis and time divided equitably 
a among the political parties; (1939) 

_ (t) That public broadcasting is a great instrument of education and 
national unity as well as of entertainment. In war, broadcasting 
can play a major part in mobilizing the resources of the nation and 
the will of our people to defend our country and defeat the enemy; 
"43 (1942) 
1944 
May your Committee point out that ever since 1928 every parliament, 
"every political party, every parliamentary committee inquiring into the 
ia question has been in favour of a system similar to the one we now have. 
# Se ay conclusion, I would like to draw your attention to the fact that the final 
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presently outlined in the Broadcasting Act of 1936. This year the Committee 


will be able to have a report from Mr. A. Davidson Dunton, the first full-time 
Chairman of the Board of Governors; an appointment which resulted from a 


recommendation of a previous committee. While Mr. Dunton has held this — 


position only since November 15th of last year, I am sure he will be able to 
give members of this Committee information on any aspect of the policy of 
the national system. Mr. Dunton will be supported by the officials of the 
Corporation who may be called to testify on particular phases of the operations 
of the CBC. 


In order to bring the matter up to date and have it on record I have had put | 


here as appendices copies of the different: orders in council with reference to 
appointment. I thought it well at this time to give this background. 

’ Mr. Fiemine: May I interrupt? Will the appendices to the minister’s state- 
ment be printed in the records of the committee? 


Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes. I thought it well at this time to give this factual 


background with reference to the C.B.C. more particularly because there are a 
great number of men on this committee who sit upon it for the first time. Going 
back on my own experience as a member of the committee for a number of years 
and as a past chairman of it I have found.it rather hard to ferret out for myself 
the whole background of the organization and to become conversant with the type 


of operations that are carried on by the broadcasting. corporation. It was with — 


a view to making it a little easier for members of the committee to understand 
that background that I took the line along which I have addressed: you. 

The CuHatrMAN: To keep the record straight I believe it will be deemed 
necessary to ‘have a motion covering these appendices which the minister men- 
tioned. Would somebody move that they be printed in the proceedings? 

Mr. Smirx: I will move it. 

The CuHarrmMAn: It is moved by Mr. Smith. You have heard the motion. 
All those in favor? 

Carried. aie 

Mr. Smiru: The minister has given a very valuable report that covers some 
eight closely typewritten pages. He also said he would be in a position to answer 
questions with respect to his share of the governmental responsibility. May I 


take it at some time when we have had an opportunity of studying this that in 


the event questions occur to us we may ask the minister questions? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Certainly. 

Mr. SmitH: It would be impossible to do so now. I would only be wasting 
time if I started to do so. ; | 

Mr. Rostnson: I am one of the new members of the committee who has very 
much appreciated the outline which the minister has given. There is one point 
which I would like to bring up at this time. The minister mentioned in his report 
subsection 5 of section 11 of the Act, dealing with the fact that there is no 
proprietary right in any radio channel or frequency. There has been considerable 
conjecture recently as to the possible cancellation of the wave lengths of certain 
radio stations. Coming from Ontario I refer particularly to station CFRB. I 
should think that the committee might wish to have before it any proceedings or 


material of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in that connection. I was 


wondering if that, material could be made available in the not too distant future. 


Hon. Mr. McCann: That is not a matter to which I can give you a definite - 


answer at the moment, but I do not, think there will be any difficulty with refer- 
ence to that. That is exactly one of the reasons why we have a committee set 
up, so that the officials of the corporation will be here and they will be in a 
position to discuss the matter to which you refer, and similar matters . 
Mr. Fiemrine: I take it that it might contribute to the orderly conduct of 
the proceedings of the committee if those who can would indicate at this stage 
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_ the information or reports they think it would assist.the committee to have 
tabled in due course. I have made a note of half a dozen things which I think 
3 the committee might wish to have regard to during the course of these delibera- 
x oc. I do not pretend at all that this is exhaustive, but I thought it might assist 
the committee if I were to indicate it now because it may be they will have to be 
g - looked up and brought down at a later date. 
In the first place, we have had laid before us a booklet containing the regu- 
lations, and then a booklet containing the policies and rulings with reference - 
ag to political and controversial broadcasting. May I ask in the light of that if 
a it has been customary in the past for copies of the minutes of the Canadian 
_ Broadcasting Corporation to be furnished the committee? There are parts 
~ which would deal with some of the matters that are of concern to the committee. 
be That is my first point. 
5 My second point has to do with section 8, subsection (n) of the Act. That is 
- the section which provides that the corporation may acquire private stations 
4 either by lease or, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, by 
- purchase. That is referred to also in the very illuminating statement which the 
a 3 minister has read. It is to be found at the bottom of page 3 of his statement. 
I should like to ask in that regard if we might have brought down to the com- 
B? ‘mittee at some time a statement as to the requests made by the corporation to 
_ the Governor in Council for approval of purchases and the action taken on them, 
- whether approval, disapproval, or any that thave been held in abeyance. Then 
- this also is referred to on page 3 of the minister’s statement. In section 10 of the 
~ Act*we have the provision that the corporation shall not, unless the approval of 
_ the minister has been first obtained: 
eS (a) enter into any agreement involving any expenditure in excess of $10,000; 
Bos (b) enter into an agreement or lease for a period exceeding three years; 
ie (c) acquire any personal property, the cost of acquisition of which exceeds 
a the sum of $10,000, or in any manner dispose of any personal property . 
having an original or book value exceeding the sum of $10,000. 


_ I wonder if in that regard we might have some information as to the applications 
~ made by the corporation to the Governor in Council for approval and the action 
_ taken thereon, whether approval, disapproval or being held in abeyance. 

e Similarly in section 11, subsection (1) we have the provision that: 

“a 11(1) No real ones or private station shall be purchased, acquired, 
H sold, exchanged or mortgaged by the Corporation except with the previous 
~ —- consent of the Governor in Council, 


and so on. I think the same information would be of great assistance to the 
committee in that respect. 
Again under section 12 we have a provision enabling the Corporation to 
make bylaws of certain classes. Section 12(b) provides:— 
A No such bylaws shall come into force or effect, until aparoved by the 
Governor in Council, and no alteration, modification or repeal of any 
such bylaw shall have any force or effect until so approved. 


_ That bears also on the first item I mentioned when I suggested I thought it would 
assist the committee to have access to copies of the bylaws of the Corporation. 
In reference to section 12(b) I should like to ask that similar information be 
- provided, that is to say, bylaws as to which approval of the bylaws or of altera- 
tions, modifications or repeals was sought by the Corporation of the Governor 
_ in Council, and the action taken thereon. 

z The CuHatrMan: Mr. Fleming, speaking of bylaws, is your request not 


covered by the booklet before you? 
Mr. Firemine: Not having seen this before I have not had an opportunity 
to aid it carefully, but I do not realize that it purports to be all the bylaws of 


the Corporation. If these are all the bylaws of the Corporation then that will 
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help to clarify my first point, but it would still leave open my request for informa- 


tion as to any other bylaws of which approval might have been sought and of. Bi 
which approval might not have been forthcoming either because it was denied 


or held in abeyance. I do not think that 1s very difficult to obtain. , 

Hon. Mr. McCann: What you have are the bylaws up to date. No requests 
have been made for any change in the bylaws since that booklet was got out. 

Mr. Fueminc: Then I take it that in all cases where bylaws have been 
passed by the Corporation or repealed or modifications or amendments sought 
by the Corporation the approval of the Governor in Council has been forth- 
coming? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemrnc: There have been no cases where there has been any problem 
with reference to the approval of the Governor in Council? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Fieminc: Then could we have in the course of the proceedings the 


information as suggested by Mr. Smith last week, copies of the annual reports of 
the Corporation to date? Are they available? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes. ; 

Mr. Fuemrne: Then I have another question which probably can be 
answered very simply. Section 22, subsection 6 provides for suspension of licences 
in the case of certain violations or non-observance by private stations of regula- 


tions of the Corporation. I should like to know as a matter of record if.the _ 


power under that subsection has ever been invoked and used, and in whats: 4 


cases? I have asked for quite a bit of information. Naturally I do not expect 


it now. It may be that the answers to some of the questions can be put quite 


briefly, but I feel that at some stage during the proceedings of the committee 
we will need information of this kind. 4 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Fleming and gentlemen: There is one point to which 
I should like to direct your attention, and that is the request for reference to 
the minutes. It would seem to me from past decisions within this committee 


that for the minutes of the Corporation simply to be brought in and laid open 


on the table is something that is against policy in the past, and I submit in the 
nature of things it is against policy. As to the minutes being present for the 
purpose of a question of a specific nature being answered. I should think there 


would be no difficulty. You can readily understand that if the minutes of a - 


company are thrown open to the world people who really are not entitled to 


know everything that goes on interdepartmentally would thereby come to know. 
everything that went on interdepartmentally. I rather think they partake in- 
their nature of interdepartmental memoranda rather than public documents 


such as a letter addressed to a different corporation, Might it not suit your 
purpose if the minutes were here and the officers of the Corporation were here 
and thus by reference to them the answers to questions could be given? If 
they were laid on the table they could be published verbatim to the world. I 
feel quite sure that the minutes of any corporation should be subject to some 
privacy. Would you not agree that it would satisfy your purpose if we had 
them here for the purpose of the answering of questions? 


Mr. Fuemine: Yes. I take it if individual members wish to have access — 
to the minutes for certain purposes there will be no difficulty about that as 


long as they are not tabled? 
Hon. Mr. McCann: That has never been the practice. 


4 


Mr. CoLpwELu: Has it not been the practice in the past to have the minutes _ 


here, and when a question is asked on a particular minute it can be read? — 


Hon. Mr. McCann: Exactly; that is the practice in former committees _ 
that the minutes are available. If there is any matter that any member of _ 
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_ the committee wants information on and wants to know the minute that 
refers to it that minute will be produced. I might say from my knowledge of 
the minutes of the corporation that if they were here they would not be of 
much use to the committee if they searched them from one end to the other. 


Mr. Smiru: They are well-kept. 


Hon. Mr. McCann: They are well kept. A minute is a record of the con- 
clusion of the deliberations of the corporation, and it is the same with any 
aa _ corporation. The verbatim talk that goes on and the discussion before they 
~ come to a conclusion is never incorporated in the minute. The minute is the 
3 conclusion or termination of one particular subject that is discussed. It is the 
~ recommendation. I think that if we follow the practice which we have in 
former years of having the minutes available there will be no complaint on 
behalf of members of the committee with reference to the information which 
a they will get. I might point out to you that in the deliberations of the 
~ Committee on Railways and Shipping the minutes of the Canadian National 
Railway are not produced before the committee. It has: never been the practice, 
as far as my knowledge goes, in parliamentary committees to produce the 
minutes of an independent corporation. 
a - Mr. Picarp: In line with what Mr. Fleming asked I think his request was 
only for the minutes concerning political and controversial broadcasting. Do 
~ you not think there would ‘be a number of occasions on which these rulings have 
_ had to be applied? It might serve the purpose of the committee if a synopsis was 
- made of the different occasions on which these rulings have had to be applied 
and the interpretation of these rulings as made by the Radio Broadcasting 
Corporation was given to us. There are a number oi regulations here that 
surely had to be applied, and a synopsis of the interpretation of these rules 
might be of great help to the committee and might ‘be more useful than for 
us to go into the details of the minutes. These regulations are quite broad, 
and particular cases have surely been brought to the attention of the board 
_ for interpretation. It would help the committee, and it would give the public 
_ an idea of how these rules operate in practice if we had from the chairman 
an idea as to when these regulations had to be applied, a list of those cases, 
and the interpretation ‘given by the board to the different regulations here. I 
think that might meet much of the demand that has been made and would 
help the committee. 


¢ Mr. Fiemine: To save time may I say that I did not intend to precipitate 

a discussion on that point this morning. I am quite content that we should 
_ start on the basis that has been observed in other years with regard to the 
_ minutes. If the occasion arises where a member thinks he would like to look 
at the minutes that can ‘be dealt with at the time. I do not want to precipitate 
a lengthy debate this morning. We can deal with the situation as it arises. 


me. Mr. Picarp: It is not a question of entering into a debate. I think if,we 
_ got that we would know where we stand and any questions we might ask might 
_ be more pertinent than if we just had the regulations before us. Is there any 
objection to that? 

; ‘Hon. Mr. McCann: I do not see that there would be any objection. I 
‘might say with reference to these regulations having to do with political 
_ broadcasting they are the result of mutual agreement between the representatives 
of the political parties. I think Mr. Coldwell will bear me out on that. There 
has not been any difficulty in the application of them because representatives 
of all parties who are in the House of Commons by mutual agreement have 
a agreed to these regulations, and I might say they have lived up to them. 


Mr. Picarp: I do not object to the regulations themselves. I just want to 
know if any reference has been made to them, when they had to be applied, 
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and what was the interpretation of the board. As Mr. Fleming suggested, 


whenever we have the occasion to ask a question on any of the items we can — 


eo to the minutes, but that will take a longer time than if we had a, list before us. 


Hon. Mr. McCann: I think probably your purpose would be served, Mr. 
Picard, if when one of the officials is before the committee any questions with 


reference to political broadcasting are directed to him. He could then give you _ 


the times that there has been an application of the rules. 

Mr. Picarp: Then, there is another item I wanted to know. I am asking 
it now because we are giving a list of what we may want. During the year 
there must have been applications for new stations, new licences granted, and 


so on. Who is the authority who will give us the information on that? Is that 


the Minister of Reconstruction? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes. 

The Cuairman: The Minister of Reconstruction. ae 

Mr. Prcarp: We will have before us a list of the new stations, the new 
licences that have been given and the new stations that have been put into 
operation? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: That can be obtained. 

Mr. Picarp: Or licences cancelled, and so on? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: That can be obtained. ae 

Mr. ConpweELu: Will an approach be made to the provincial governments 


to obtain their consent to the production of correspondence relating to the 


ownership and operation of government-controlled stations, for example, in — 


Manitoba, and the application for the establishment of a Crown-owned station 


in Saskatchewan? I asked for that in the House and 1 think the intimation 
was to this effect, that permission would have to be obtained from the govern- 


ments concerned. I wonder if that has been obtained and if so can that be 
brought here during the discussions? - 


Hon. Mr. McCann: I think that is a question that Mr. Dunton will be able 


to handle. It is a matter of their policy. Bis 

Mr. CoLDWELL: The other thing I should like to suggest is that we have 
always found it interesting to get information as to other broadcasting systems. 
A very interesting report has recently been made in the United States by the 


Federal Communications Commission. I think if the corporation could obtain — 


for each member of the committee a copy of that report it would help us to 


some extent to evaluate our own broadcasting system in comparison with what  — 


has happened in the United States where they have a different system altogether. 


The CuHairman: I think we can get that, and certainly if it is available 
we shall. : 


_ Mr. Cotpweiu: I am quite sure it is a report which would be of interest to 
this committee. . 


_ Mr. Smrru: Perhaps the minister might answer one question now. As I~ 
listened to him I learned that the governmental setup of ministers in charge of | 
certain things had been changed by order in council during and-due to the war. — 


Does the government contemplate restoring to the Minister of Transport, for 


example, the powers which he then had? What is the object of that division — | 


now being continued? : 


Hon. Mr. McCann: I presume the object of the division is to divide the ~ 


duties. The Minister of Reconstruction perhaps is more heavily burdened and 
taxed than he should be. At one time he had, as you understand, the manage- 


ment of the whole administration of the Radio Act and the Broadcasting Act. — 


He carried over into his new duties the administration of the Radio Act but 


felt that he did not have the time for the administration of the Broadcasting — 
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nd that a few years ago, as I have stated, was given to the Minister of 
tional War Services. My predecessors, the Hon. Mr. Thorson and the Hon. 
- LaF leche had the particular administration of the Broadcasting Act. I was 

; there at the time so I cannot give you the reasons. It is only a matter of 
eonjecture on my part. 


i. SmitH: You-received it by way of hae descent, but what is the 
ment in favour of this division? I do not know why it should be divided. 
‘e may be a reason, but we have not heard it yet. Surely one would think 
the business of broadcasting should be under one authority: unless there 
is a good reason why it should be divided under three as it is at the present time. 


‘Hon. Mr. McCann: What three? 


as Smirn: Two. There is Transport and yourself and Reconstruction. 
you not all involved? 


Hon. Mr. McCann: No, not Transport. It was formerly: in the Department 
ransport. 


% Mr. SmitH: I am getting mixed up in my air waves. That is all that is | 

ig with me at the moment, but there is a division now between two, and why? 
t is the reason? 

- Hon. Mr. McCann: I do not know the reason why the change was made. 


a Mr. Fiemine: I wish the minister would clarify this point. I take it that 


n. Mr. Chevrier does not discharge any of the functions assigned to the 
ster of Transport under the Broadcasting Act? 


- Hon. Mr. McCann: No, that is right. 
Mr. FLEMING: There are only two ministers concerned now? 
- Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes. 


_ Mr. SmitrH: I gather there is no change in policy contemplated to restore 
or put it under one department? 


vg on. Mr. McCann: Not to my knowledge. I think that is a matter that 
has been brought up in former committees. If I recollect properly there was a 
ssion, if not a recommendation, to the effect that consolidation might be 
able, ‘but it has never been.given effect to. Hf this committee feels they 
unt to make a recommendation to that effect it is within their province to do so. 


_ Mr. Smirn: It seems to me it would have been automatic when the war 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions for the minister at uae 
t or are you ready to hear Mr. Dunton? © 


rt. Ftpmine: I have one more. I apologize for taking up so much time. 
we have a statement as to any grants or provisions made by parliament 
vorking capital? There is a sentence in the statement read this morning 
‘minister. I do not know whether I can put my finger on it. He spoke 
financing of the corporation being taken care of entirely by the corporation 
the proceeds of its licence revenue supplemented by the revenue derived 
s commercial operations. I beliéve though that the Crown did subscribe 

orking capital in the first place, did it not? , 


n. Mr. McCann: Yes. 
Swe I should like to have that position clarified if the cua 
ndly do it. 


. Mr. McCann: My undenstanding is that capital was given to. the 
rporation in the initial stage. That capital has all been repaid with interest 
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to the government out of the earnings of the corporation. The two soure f 
earnings of the corporation are from the collection of radio licence fees and 
frm commercial advertising. Out of those two sources they have been able to 
pay off their loans with interest, and at no time from the setting up of © he 
corporation to date has it been necessary to vote public money from taxati 
by way of an estimate to carry on the operations of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation except in one instance. When the short wave station was built twe 
years ago capital was given to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
is not expected that will have to be returned because of the fact that there 
no earning power from that short wave station. It was felt that if Can 
had a short wave station it would be a means of advertising the country and 
that the returns that there would be in improved trade and commerce and 
exports from this country would amply repay the country in due time for the 
expenditure that was made. . a 

In addition at that time there was a lot of pressure being put upon the 
eovernment that there should be a short wave station here that we might h 
a better means of communication with our men who were in the fighting servi 
From all reports the Canadian short wave station has been perhaps the best 
short wave station in the world. I have personally inquired of a great many 
men who were overseas, and they say they got the Canadian signal and the 
Canadian programs better than from any other short wave station so that I 
think that has been amply repaid. There is an item of expenditure in that 
regard with reference to keeping up programs because, as I say, that was kept 
as a separate entity, and the licence fees that are collected in Canada and the 
commercial advertising revenue do not go to pay any part of the expenses 
the short wave station. a 


Mr. SmitH: In what languages is it broadcasting now? : 3 a. a : 

Hon. Mr. McCann: We are broadcasting in five different languages at 16 
present time. | 

Mr. Smiru: What are they? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Mr. Dunton will cover that in his report. 


Mr. Cotpwe.u: I noticed in the Federal Communications Commission rep 
that the commission monitors certain of the stations to see to just what ext 
they are carrying out the ideas behind the Federal Communications Commissio 
work with regard to advertising, and so on. I wonder if any monitoring of t 
type is done by our broadcasting corporation? If so, when the officials com 
before the committee I should like them to be prepared to submit some typi 
logs that have been monitored. If the private stations are coming here, 
undoubtedly they will, and since they are asking for privileges, because it i 
privilege merely to have an air channel—it is not a right—I should like them 
be prepared to submit logs on some of their weekly broadcasting so that we 
understand just to what extent they are fulfilling the function of a 
community station, encouraging local talent, and giving free the local se 
that they are supposed to do, and so on. In particular I should like a ] 
the Kingston station and of CFRB, CFCN, and two or three other ty 
stations across the country so that we can see to what extent they are fulfilling, 
the function that is really allotted to them by the corporation. 3 ie / 


é ; x 

The CHAIRMAN: We will take a note of that. Mr. Dunton will deal 
that. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? If not, I will call on 
Dunton, the chairman of the board. 
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; DAS Davideon Dunton, Chairman, Board of Governors, Canadian 
r deasting Corporation, called. 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, I should first like to thank the committee 
he privilege of appearing before you. The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
appreciates such an opportunity of reporting to Parliament. We have a 
sense of our responsibility to the public through Parliament; and we feel 
of great. value to the corporation and an important guarantee to the public 
its affairs and policies be studied by a committee such as this one. 

One of the recommendations of the last parhamentary committee was that 
ull-time chairman should be appointed. In conformity with a part of the 
ommendation regarding the duties of the post, I have, as Chairman, concen- 
ted on the policies of the corporation, including program policies, policies 
ations with private stations and relations with the public. 

f the committee is agreeable, therefore, I should like to summarize the 
t general development of the corporation and its policies and its overall 
ion. It is proposed that the general manager, Dr. Frigon, deal with 
tions, administration and finance, technical and commercial matters. 


Radio tsa Established by Parliament 


oaG Ppould like to emphasize that the policies of the corporation are based on 
rinciples and policies established through parliament. In considering the 
ion and responsibilities of the corporation it is necessary to have in mind 
» background of puble policies regarding radio in Canada. 
During the 1920’s broadcasting in Canada developed in a haphazard fashion 
1ost entirely through stations operating on a commercial basis. By 1928 the 
uation had become disquieting and the Aird Commission was appointed. 
Among the facts established by the Commission were these:— 
Broadcasting was tending to concentrate in more densely populated areas, 
ng more lightly-populated areas ineffectively served. 
The majority of programs heard was from sources outside Canada. | 
‘ ‘There was a great demand and need for the development of Canadian 
adcasting in the interests of Canadian listeners and in the national interests 
anada. 
The Aird Commission came to the conclusion that the interests of the 
ening public and of the nation could be served adequately only, to quote, “by 
ne form of public ownership, operation and control behind which is the national 
r and prestige of the whole public of Canada”. It recommended that the 
¢ body set up should establish high power stations across Canada with 
im of giving good reception over the whole settled area of the country. The 
mmission stressed the need for interchange of programs among various parts 
the country, and recognized that while the primary purpose of the national 
m would be to give Canadian programs through Canadian stations, every 
+ should be made to give Canadian listeners the best programs available 
m other countries, 
The Aird Report became the basis for most of the subsequent legislation 
actice. The special parliamentary committee in 1932 came to general 
aclusions similar to those of the Aird Commission and made recommendations 
ding the setting up of a public radio body. The bill establishing the 
dian Radio Broadcasting Commission was in accordance with the recom- 
ations of the parliamentary committe. Under the CRBC a network was 
lished and first aan were taken toward the carrying out of the plan 
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Principles Enunciated by Committees of the H ousé 0 


Following the reports of the committees of 1934 and 1936 it was d led 
to remodel the organization of the national body on more flexible lines, 
taining the principles of public ownership and control. The Canad i. Br 
casting Act of 1986, establishing the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
based on the reports of the 1936 committee and was passed by & unani 
parliament. The Committee also recommended that the corporation immedia ‘ely 
consider ways and means of extending national coverage through the constructi i 
of a number of its own stations and the taking over of others. Since 1936 
further parliamentary committees have studied national broadcasting. es 
parliamentary committee of 1942 listed and reaffirmed nine important prince: 
regarding broadcasting in Canada, all enunciated by previous commit 
These were reaffirmed by the committee of 1943 and again by the last o 
of 1944. I should like to read these principles because they must be constant 
in the minds of those who are concerned with radio broadcasting in Canada:— 

1988 Hae 

Your Committee believes that the constitution of the Corporatic 

ensuring proper division between policy and management and a degree of 

flexibility and independence essential to the medium of broadcasting,” 

together with ultimate parliamentary control, is well suited to the purpose © 

for which it was created. oe Sn 

1989 eM etigeame 

Your Committee recognized that the responsibility of controlling a 

co-odinating all broadeasting in the public mterest rests upon t 
Corporation. : aes 

1942-1943 Soha 

Your Committe would like to preface its recommendations by stating” 

its confidence in the framework provided by The Canadian Broadcasting 

Act, 1936. Ce atc ee eae 

In the reports as well as in debates in Parliament, a number 

principles governing national broadcasting in Canada were enunciated 

emphasized. Your Committee now desires to reaffirm these principle 
stated in the reports of the Committees for the years mentione 

brackets:— pie: 

(a) The paramount importance of a single national authority to co 

all broadcasting in the public interest; (1932). = A al 

The public ownership of all high powered stations under a natio1 

system of broadcasting, with low power stations individually ops 

ated or co-ordinated in relation to the dominant system; (1932 

(c) The co-ordination of all broadcasting in Canada through exclu 

control being vested in the nationally-owned system of: 

(i) The character of all programs, political or otherwise, broa 

cast by all stations and of the advertising content thereof; ai 

(11) All wireline networks used for carrying broadcast progr 

(1986). Ree 
The independence and flexibility of administration of the nati 
broadcasting authority to be assured by its constitution as a p' 
corporation. Under this constitution decisions as to policy are t 
made by its Board of Governors while administration is to be un 
under a general manager, and an assistant general manager, res: 
sible to the board for the conduct of all business of the Corpora 
(1934, 1936 and 1938). ‘ See Gut 


as 


(b 
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-_ (e) Members of the Board of Governors to be men of broad outlook, 

having a knowledge of the tastes and interests of the listening public 

. and able to make a definite contribution to the solution of the 
problems before the Corporation; (1936). 

(f) The independence of the Corporation from partisan control to be 
assured by its constitution. As a trustee for the people of Canada 
and the payers of licences, the Board of Governors should render an 
account of its stewardship regularly to parliament and be subject 
to ultimate parliamentary control; (1938). 

(g) The importance of establishing at as early a date as possible a high 
power short wave broadcasting station financed as a national under- 


i taking but operated and controlled by the Corporation as an integral 
_ ~~~ part of its system; (1938, 1939). 

_ ~~. (hk) Political network broadcasting during federal and provincial election 
ee campaigns to be a sustaining basis and time divided equitably among 


the political parties; (1939). 


a (2) That public broadcasting is a great instrument of education and 
. national unity as well as of entertainment. In war, broadcasting 
can play a major part in mobilizing the resources of the nation and 
Pers the will of our people to defend our country and defeat the enemy. 
>. (1942). 
_ ~ The 1944 Committee added: 
May your Committee point out that ever since 1928 every parlia- 
ment, every political party, every Parliamentary Committeé inquiring 
into the question has been in favour of a system similar to the one we 
now have. : 


DS The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation bears closely in mind these prin- 
; - ciples handed down by parliamentary committees and other recommendations 
the various committees have made. It is also very conscious of the respon- 
- sibilities given to it by parliament in the Act which created the corporation. 

- IT ean assure the committee that the Board of Governors of the CBC has 
a deep sense of the trust committed to them by parliament. Our position does 
~ not seem to be always fully understood. The Act establishes us as trustees of 
broadcasting on behalf of the public. We-feel a deep responsibility to those 
whom we regard as the shareholders of the corporation—the listening public of 
Canada. We have the trust of spending to the best advantage in broadcasting 
e money they pay in licence fees. We have the trust of exercising some 
“supervision over all broadcasting in their interests. 


ae CBC Responsible to Parliament 


3 . _ We are not part of the government. The government is responsible for the 


- appointment of members of the board and for exercising certain specific powers 
_ of approval as laid down in the Act. But the corporation is not subject to 
- government control and is not answerable to the government. The board is 
' responsible for the policies of the corporation and for all its acts. We are 
BS cosible for our policies and acts to the supreme authority of parliament. 
And we are glad to report to parliament on our stewardship. 

The Board of Governors are representative members of the public drawn 
from all across Canada. Any decision of the board is taken in a sincere effort 
-earry out to the best of its abilities its responsibilities to the listening public, 
without fear or favour in any direction. ‘Certainly as long as this Board of 
- Governors is in office, if there is any political pressure, it will be rejected from 
p Whatever quarter it comes. We feel it is the responsibility laid on us by 
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parliament to have an acute and abiding sense of our duty to be impartial; 


to act according to our honest and fearless judgment of the interests of radio 
listeners; to be able to so report to parliament. 


As I said, we must always bear in mind the responsibilities laid down in — 
the Act, the basic principles of public policy regarding radio in Canada and 


recommendations of parliamentary committees. In guiding the affairs of the 
corporation, therefore, it is our duty to try to insure the best possible national 


‘radio service to the greatest possible number of Canadians. In the operations | = 


. . © . : °° 
of our own network broadcasting, in the control of all network connections, in 
any matters concerning private stations, we must bear in mind fundamental 
principles which are embodied in legislation. 


Air Waves in Public Domain 


The essential qualities of radio give it a form of natural monopoly, or series” 


of partial monopolies. All countries recognize the principle of the public domain 
of the air waves. To operate a radio station anyone must have permission ta 
use one of a limited number of radio frequencies available, which are part of 
the national domain. Under Canadian law, permissions to use any of these 
frequencies are granted by the state year by year; and it is specifically laid 
down that no private person or interest can have any proprietary right in a 


frequency. All radio broadcasting, therefore, since it uses a limited sector of — 


the national resources, is inherently a public service. 


The public has a right to expect comprehensive service from stations using ~ 


- these frequencies—frequencies which are public property. Each station should 
provide different forms of entertainment and information which the public, or 
different sections of it, want, and allow the expression of different points of 
view. A broadcasting licence is more than a permission to make money by 
using a frequency. It also brings obligations of using that frequency in the 
interest of the public to which it belongs. 


Freedom of the Air 


Freedom of the press and freedom of the air are not the same. Anyone 


who has the money can start a newspaper or publication. But only a limited 
number of people can have the chance to use the limited number of. radio 
frequencies available. A newspaper owner is not using public property; a 
radio station operator is. 


As we understand the principles laid down by parliament, freedom of the — 


air does not simply mean freedom for anyone who has permission to use a 


requency to broadcast what he likes. It must mean freedom for the public, 


and different sections of the public, to get at least some of the service and ideas 
they want broadcast on that frequency. It does not mean freedom for money 
or for position to dominate the public asset of the air waves. It does mean 
freedom for, and responsibility for, service to the public. In democratic terms, 
freedom of the air is freedom to share—to share in the opportunities to be 
derived from a piece of public property. 


Radio Must Operate in Public Interest 


_, Parliament has given the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the great public utility of radio operates in the public 
interest. In the field of network broadcasting which can reach so many 
Canadians at one time, the Corporation itself operates directly on behalf of the 
public. In the field of local broadcasting it carries out its responsibility chiefly 
through a measure of regulation, sufficient only to protect minimum legitimate 
interests of the listeners. 
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eloped in Canada is particularly well suited to the needs and conditions in this 
ntry. The national authority carries on the far-flung network broadcasting 
ich is so important to the nation. It leaves nearly all local broadcasting to 
vate commercial stations. We feel private stations can play very valuable 
roles in their own communities, serving the particular needs of their areas. We 
are anxious that they provide the best possible service in their localities. Proof 
of this is the encouragement given to local stations by the corporation. 
: RS _ The opportunities enjoyed by private stations are indicated by the prosperity 
‘of many of them. High profits are apparently being made by many stations. 
The CBC does not begrudge these profits, but in conformity with the nature 
2 of broadcasting as a public utility it is our duty to have uppermost in mind the 
interests of the listening public. This must take precedence over the desires 
. of any particular private interest. for extra profit. 
a Co- -operation With Private Stations 
o Lhe corporation has done much to encourage good local private broadcasting. 
Wl here 1 is a large measure of co-operation between the CBC and private stations. 
In many areas private stations are outlets for CBC networks. This brings 
substantial revenues and good programs to the stations concerned. It provides 
coverage in those areas for our network broadcasts. In many other matters 
4 yere has been a great deal of co-operation, and we are anxious that it should 
erow. We are always glad to, and often do, consult with private stations, 
‘separately, as groups of affiliated network stations, or through their association. 
General broadcasting regulations apply to all eens whether operated by 
the CBC or otherwise. There are of course a number of special policies applying 
to our own stations which do not restrict private stations. It has been the 
desire of the board to keep general regulations to a minimum. Only those have 
si established which have been thought necessary for minimum standards of 
adeasting and service to the public. With regard to private stations it has 
been thought best to leave a maximum freedom to “operators to exercise their own 
initiative and responsibility, consistent with minimum standards and fairness 
al pene them. 
= Report of Federal Communications Commission 


I think it is fair to say that through the co-operation and guidance of the 
national radio authority Canadian listeners have been protected from at least 
some of the undesirable commercial over-exploitation that is causing concern in 
the United States. I think the committee will be interested in the report of the 
Federal Communications Commission on “Public Service Responsibility of 
Broadcast Licencees” issued on March 7 of this year, copies of which are before 
you. ; > 


SS 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the document to which you referred, Mr. Coldwell. 
_ Mr. Cotpwe.u: That is the one I was asking about. 

_ The Wirness: That will be available. I am afraid we cannot get enough 
for the committee. There will be some available. Perhaps they could be cir- 
culated among the members of the committee. We have a number of digests. 
P eps they would be of some use. It is a fairly long report. 


Mr. FLEMING: Are there enough copies of the digest to go around? 


4 The Witness: Yes, we will have that circulated before the next meeting. 
The report shows with disturbing clarity how the legitimate interests of — 
the ae can ‘be neglected when profit is an all- compelling motive, without 
ulation in the public interest. In the United States, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is authorized to issue or renew licences, in the words of the 


FF, 
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statute “only if public interest, convenience and necessity will be served”. Be- 
cause this obligation has in many cases been ignored, the FCC now proposes ~ 
that no licence shall be renewed without a critical appraisal of the manner in — 
which each station has carried out its public service responsibilities. iS yae e 


In issuing and renewing licences the FCC plans to consider these factors” 


which affect the public interest: marae 


well balanced program structure. a 
2. The carrying of local live programs. -4 ces 
3. The carrying of programs devoted to the discussion of public issues. — E 
4, The elimination of advertising excesses. ; ~* “4 
It is interesting to note that these points have all been matters of particular 
concern in CBC polices and regulations. a 
A further reference to the FCC report shows that in 1944 the average return 4 


of the radio industry in the United States was 108-8 per cent on original cost, — 
and 222-6 per cent on the depreciated value of its investment. It is reasonable — 
to assume that the ratio of profits to capital invested by owners of Canadian 
radio stations is not much lower. aie eee Be. 


General Broadcasting Regulations - ete es a 


You have before you a copy of the CBC rules for broadcasting statidns. 
Other regulatory matters arise directly from provisions of the Broadcasting Act — 
and in connection with the White Paper on Political and Controversial Broad- — 
casting. There have been no changes in the regulations since the last parlia- , 
metary committee. I shall, therefore, not take your time to go over all the regu- — 
lations, but shall be glad to answer any questions concerning them. I believe 
that the various regulations have stood up well under the experience of the last 4 
few years and have proved their value to the listening public. - Soh =: : 

I should like to emphasize that the regulations are not immutable laws 4 
of the Medes and Persians. The board is quite alive to the fact that broad- ~ 
casting is still a developing art. We are always willing to consider changes in ~ 
regulations and hear representations concerning them. I should like to emphasize — 
that in regulatory matters the board acts as an impartial tribunal, basing its — 
decisions on what it believes to be the best interests of the listening public. It 
gives just as much weight to representations from outside the corporation as — 
it does to any suggestions from the operating side of the organization. I believe 
the appointment of a full-time chairman has facilitated this function. Between — 
board meetings urgent matters connected with regulations can always be referred ~ 
to the Chairman of the Board of Governors, representing the whole board. = 

In the issuance or transfer of broadcasting licences the board is not the ~ 
authority. It is required to make recommendations to the licensing authority — 
in these matters. Opportunity is given to those concerned to make representa- 
tions, personally if they wish. The board makes its recommendations in con- ~~ 
formity with its best judgment of the interests of the listeners in the area | 
concerned, se 

CBC Program Policies 


_The program policies of the CBC are shaped to the same end as-all its — 
activities—to serve the listening public to the best of its ability. But it must. _ 
be remembered that the Canadian listening public is made up of a number of _ 
million individuals. Hardly two people have exactly the same radio tastes; and _ 
a. there are a number of millions of shades of desires and wants to try | 
oO meet. . ig See 


aon, 
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Tastes of the listening public can be thought of in various general groups, 
r; although the divisions are not distinct and overlap greatly. The largest group, 
taken very roughly, can be said to like popular entertainment programs. At 
least an equally large category want a certain amount of news through the 
radio. Then there are other sections of taste which like more serious entertain- 
- ment—good music, drama of various kinds, religious broadeasts. There is the 
Be eesire- of many for informative programs of many varieties, for the chance to 
hear opinions and discussions. 
a % The corporation feels it is its duty to try to meet the different kinds of tastes, 
re: endeavouring to relate the time allotted to each type of program ‘of the size of the 
_ group wanting that type. It is a task that is far from easy. Any program that 
oi is put on will be criticized by some. Almost any person wants more of the 
type of program he likes, and tends to forget about the needs and tastes of 
others. But, we believe it is our duty to try to proportion time and effort to 
- fill as fully and fairly as possible the different sectors of radio wants, not 
allowing the desires of a majority to crush the legitimate wants of minority 
groups. 
I should like to say as someone who has recently come to the corporation 
from outside that I have been struck by the amount of hard thinking and 
- planning and straight work that goes into the working out of the program 
pattern and of individual programs. Much the most effective criticism I have 
heard of CBC programs has been from members of the staff itself. There is a 
3 constant effort to improve the daily program ribbon, not to suit any one taste, 
but to supply as effectively as possible, in limited time and with limited resources 
_ the varied fare required by a variety of tastes. 


a . ~ Variety of Tastes to be Considered 


x It would be quite wrong, we feel, for the public facilities of the corporation 
to be used to push into the ears of listeners the type of broadcasting liked by 
any one individual or group of individuals. Listeners, through their licence fees, 

4 are shareholders of the corporation. Different groups have a right to hear what 

_ they like at least part of the time. If a large number like popular entertainment, 

_ there should be a good deal of popular entertainment. But there are others who 

__ want more solid matter. In the process of meeting the different wants the CBC 
ee can and does, we believe, contribute greatly to the development of new tastes 
and new ideas and to general communication among Canadians. Some programs 
on the air give fleeting pleasure, and are. highly appreciated. They may be 
- followed by another that will help to open up new vistas in the minds of the 
ces The CBC is very conscious of this responsibility to provide an active 
a x and stimulating force in the mental and artistic mind of the nation. 
“a It was the intention that public radio in Canada should develop broad- 
a ‘easting produced by Canadians for Canadians. It was also the intention that 
- good programs brought in from other countries should be mixed with the 
Canadian fare. That is also being done. The corporation carries suitable 
programs from Great Britain. And we are fortunate to be able to bring into 
Canada some of the most expensive and popular radio shows in the world from 
the United States. I think it is true to say that Canada, especially in proportion 
to its population and to the obstacles within the country, has remarkably rich 
_ radio fare. 


Pao 
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Stumulus to Canadian Talent 


- wah Gras important to remember also that national radio, is proving a strong 
imulus to the development of artistic and creative ability in Canada. Of the 


0 Canadian artists and performers of different kinds. Many Canadian artists 
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and musicians and writers have had a chance to develop through CBC work. 
It is a policy to be constantly seeking new talent and making use of it where 
possible. And in addition to the work offered, the trained CBC program and 
production staff has been a strong force for artistic development itself. | 

I do not need to labour the responsibility we feel for producing programs 
heard all across Canada that help to make Canadians feel closer together as 
a nation; help people in different parts of the country to understand each other}, 
help their common awareness of their whole country and its growing cultural 
life. 

It is widely agreed, I think, that national radio was of valuable service 
to the country in.wartime. The last parliamentary committee studied the war 
work of the corporation. During the last year of the war, the CBC overseas 
unit succeeded in many particularly fine achievements. I think the corporation 
played a valuable part in helping to keep the Canadian public closely aware’ 
of war developments. 

Since last August, with priorities of war purposes gone, the corporation has 
concentrated on program planning to meet the more diverse peacetime wants 
of the public. I do not propose to go over the long lists of programs broadcast 
by the corporation, but I should like to indicate some of the thinking behind 
the schedules and production work. 

_ There is the whole field of commercial programs. We are glad to have 
them, in fact we feel we must have them to provide a good wellrounded service- 
of available programs to the Canadian public. They supply a wide variety 
of entertainment wanted by a large number of people. They also provide | 
revenues which supplement the licence fees of listeners and help defray the . 
heavy costs of the system carrying program service to Canadians all across 
the country. 

Our responsibility is, of course, to present the best array of programs 
we can to Canadian listeners. This does not mean that the corporation can, 
or should, carry every commercial program offered, A period may not be ~ 
available on the networks at the time desired by a ‘sponsor. Too many. 
programs of one particular type would upset a proper balance of the program 
pattern. Some programs would detract more than they would add. Some might 
be found unsuitable by a great number of listeners. The corporation has always 
in mind the fact that radio is a very intimate medium. The voice of radio 
comes right into the family circle; it speaks to old and young together right 
in their own homes. A picture of these hundreds of thousands of family 
circles must be in the minds of those who plan program schedules. : 

The corporation is constantly seeking to improve its own non-commercial — 
programs. It also has sought, and is continuing to work, to ‘aid in the improve- 
meht of commercial programs on its networks. It has encouraged the develop- 
ment of good Canadian commercial programs, and we feel that a number are 
making a real contribution to Canadian broadcasting and therefore to Canadian 
life. The CBC is also endeavouring to strive for a constant rise in the general 
standard of all commercial programs heard. 

A main consideration of the CBC is the whole pattern of broadcasting on : 
the networks. Commercial programs are usually designed to attract a very 
wide popular audience. The CBC takes this into account in planning the 
programs it produces itself. It remembers the other groups of listeners who 
want other types of radio fare. Therefore, in endeavouring to maintain a good 
balance it tends to concentrate a little more on programs of more lasting value 
although some of these appeal to a smaller section of the public. At the same 
time the CBC can and does produce straight Canadian entertainment that 
will stand up with any other in wide appeal. 

__ A look at musical programs indicates how an effort is made to meet 
different tastes. Music must be the backbone of radio and just over half of 


> 
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* the broadcasts produced by the CBC itself are devoted to musical programs 
apart from the music in drama and feature programs. This total musical time 
is made up roughly as follows: Serious music 15 per cent; semi-classical music 
60 per cent; dance music, old+time music and bands 25 per cent. This balance 
in the total program pattern is, of course, somewhat altered by commercial 
“programs. 

I don’t think I need to dwell on lie encouragement given to Canadian 
music through the CBC. A recent example I should like to mention is the 
first full-length Canadian opera “Deirdre of the Sorrows”. This work was 
commissioned by the CBC. The music and libretto were written by Canadians, 
and it was produced by the CBC for the Trans-Canada network on April 20. 
| think it was an important date in the development of Canadian music. Other 
examples are the very substantial support given by the CBC to Canadian 
symphony orchestras. I think in both English and French speaking Canada 
the CBC can claim to have been a strong force in developing Canadian 
musicians, composers, arrangers, and conductors and in stimulating the general 
appreciation of music throughout the country. 


International Awards Won 


é In the field of drama our aims are similar—to provide good material for 
different tastes, and to develop Canadian actors and writers. An indication of 
___ the quality of CBC work in this field were awards received by our drama depart- 
ment at the annual competition of the Institute for Education by Radio held at 
— Columbus, Ohio, in 1945. The department received three first awards in the 
class of cultural programs. The American committee judging programs from all 
over the continent said the awards were made to the CBC “for their astuteness 
in presenting to the public, authors and producers who, through their apparently 
_ unhampered abilities are enabled to create and project radio drama of originality, 
emotion appeal and intellectual integrity”. CBC radio drama and those respon- 
sible for it have developed a very considerable and growing body of extremely 
competent actors in Canada. The technique of radio dramatic production has 
- advanced to a standard under which at least the good examples can match any- 
_ thing being done in radio in the world. This is recognized by radio experts in 
the United States. It has also been a strong stimulant to creative writing in this 
— country. The CBC gives Canadian writers a chance to express themselves with 
great freedom. Through the opportunities offered by the CBC a number of 
writers have developed their powers and we are constantly seeking new writers 
who have a creative spark. 
An interesting example of very direct action in this connection was the 
literary contest organized this winter through the French network. Writers were 
’ invited to submit “half- hour radio plays on historical or imaginative subjects. 
Prizes were offered and a committee of three outstanding men from outside the 
: CBC acted as judges. The twelve best plays were chosen for broadcast, and the 
- _winners picked from these. The committee were very favourably impressed by 
the high standard of material submitted, mostly from writers previously 
; BN unknown. Through this competition a number of new writers were discovered 
and a considerable stimulus given to creative radio writing. 
During 1945-46 the CBC produced 862 radio dramas in French and English 
_ by 203 authors. Of these, 80 per cent were Canadians. 
I should like to mention here that the corporation is paying particular 
attention to the development of new techniques for programs that are both enter- 
taining and also contain useful informative material about aspects of Canada 
and the world we live in. Examples of this kind of program are such things 
as “Science a-la-mode” dealing with scientific developments in a light and yet 
informative way; “What’s On Your Mind” dealing with practical psychology ; 
“White. Empire”, a series on the development of the Canadian northland; 
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“Canadian Panorama” dealing with characteristics of the different regions; Brea) 
‘Here’s Your Health” dealing with health matters; “Sports College of the Aires ae 
a program produced in cooperation with the Y.M.C.A. and. through which erg 
hundreds of thousands of Canadian boys are learning the fundamentals of differ- 
ent sports and about good sportsmanship in general; ““L’Ecole des Parents”, a 
sketch and commentary on raising and educating children; “Samedi-Jeunesse” 
a special variety show for school children; “Le Mot S.V.P.” a kind of literary 
quizz or brain trust show. cites 

An indication of the progress being made in this type of program is the 
awards this year at the Tenth American Exhibition of Educational Radio Pro- 
grams at Columbus, Ohio. CBC programs won two first prizes and three honor- 
able mentions in the eleven classes judged. The first prizes were for the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” and for the program “Here’s Your Health”. 
I should like to quote the citation in connection with this award: “For presenting , 
simply, but with delightful effectiveness, sound information and constructive guid- a 
ance in the field of public health. With outstanding freshness of treatment, this 
program utilizes a wide variety of radio techniques to appeal to a divergent 
audience. Humor, situation and character are employed with unexpected but 
appropriate development to bring the well chosen central facts to the listener”. 

Honourable mentions were awarded to the “White Empire”, “The National : 
Farm Radio Forum” and to Red Cross campaign programs in their respective ia 
classes. | 
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CBC News Service og 3 

Apart from straight entertainment programs there are many other broad- 
casting services which the coporation feels it should provide under its responsi- 
bility to the public. One of these is the provision of an accurate, dependable and ~ 
impartial news service. In our five news rooms (Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal and Halifax), we get on teletype printers the full news service of The 
Canadian Press and the British United Press—just the same services that are 
supplied to the newspapers. Thousands of words a day come over the printers = 
and this mass of material is sorted out; then, selected stories are summarized and q 
rewritten into good easy radio style. In an ordinary day inthe central newsroom = 
some 200,000 words of material have to be reduced to about 15,000. In the 
Montreal newsroom the service must not only be edited in this way, but also 4 
rewritten in French. a bey 

I believe the quality and impartiality of the CBC news service is recognized __ 
by the public throughout the country. Within the limits of a clearly defined —— 
policy the CBC news editors have a free hand in their selection and presentation 
of news. I think that the overall policy is well summarized in the following 
extract from instructions given to all news editors: ye Buss 

Integrity of CBC News. The policy which guides ‘operations of the 
CBC national news service is based on the primary conception that this 
service is in the nature of a public trust; to present all the significant — 
news of the day’s happenings in Canada and abroad factually, without 
bias or distortion, without tendentious comment, and in a clear and 
unambiguous style. . 

That this policy is followed without deviation is the responsibility of 
the chief editor. In actual operation, it devolves on the individual editors 
who are responsible for the preparation of CBC news bulletins. ‘ 

It is realized that if any channels were opened whereby pressure 
could be put on editors to include or exclude certain news, modify it in 
any way, or give it special emphasis, the integrity of the service would 
be lost immediately. With that in mind, editors must at all times appraise 
and present the news in their bulletins strictly on the basis of its objective — 
news value. ; < 
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a Eee Domestic political news must be treated with absolute 
7 impartiality. In controversial stories both sides of the issue must be 
_ given equal emphasis. 


Bs > - Radio has also a special part to play i in the feature type of voice reporting— 
the kind of broadcasting that complements the spot news reporting of the 
bulletins. During the war the CBC carried a large volume of this type of 
tuality broadcasting from overseas. Since the end of the war increased atten- 
on has been devoted to actuality or feature reporting on happenings in Canada 
events abroad in which Canadians are particularly interested. Good examples 
of regular programs of this type are “News Round-up” on the Trans-Canada 

Brebwork; “La Revue des Actualites” on the French. : 


Talks and Discussion Forums 
It has been the policy of the CBC to carry a very considerable volume of 
mformative talks of different kinds. The range of subjects is very wide. It has 
cently included, for instance, book reviews, international affairs, science and 
ture, travel, health, sports, story-telling, etc. Special attention is paid to 
women’s point of view. A number of talks are provided of particular interest 
women on home building, civics, child guidance, careers, dressmaking, ete. 
There are such programs as the popular Sunday one of ‘ Neighbourly News”. 
val hen there are the many messages on the air by outstanding personalities. 
- Mention should also be made of the news commentaries Midweek Review, 
eekend Review and Capital Report. In these we try to get well balanced all- 
nd interpretation from people well qualified to speak about current affairs. 
‘I should also like to mention the special coverage in both English and 
nch of special events of great importance to Canada such as the San 
ncisco Conference, the meeting of UNRRA, the United Nations Assembly, the 
ted Nations Security Council and others. 
Forums for discussions are regarded as an important function. Programs 
-Citizen’s Forum and Preparons |’Avenir provide the kind of discussion 
enting all points of view that stimulates thinking and arouses active interest 
mportant current issues. On both these programs the CBC works in close 
peration with outside bodies active in adult education. Citizens’ Forum, 
lieve, is an outstanding project of its kind in the radio of the world. Leading 
ous thinkers on radio have long emphasized the importance of organized 
ning. In connection with Citizens’ Forum there are at least 500 listening 
eroups meeting each week across Canada. 
The responsibility of the corporation is heavy in connection with broadcasts 
yhich opinions or points of view may be expressed. The basis of our policy 
this connection is laid down in the White Paper en Political and Controversial 
‘oadeasting, and. approved by previous parliamentary committees. All particular 
isions are made in an effort to carry out the spirit of the overall policy. ae 
ples are mentioned in the White Paper as follows: 
The corporation does not exercise censorship. It does not restrict 
the nature of material to be broadcast, except to see that such material 
conforms with its printed regulations. The policy of the CBC, with 
regard to controversial broadcasting, is based on the following principles: 
1. The air belongs to the people, who are entitled to hear the 
principal points of view on all questions of importance. 
_ 2. The air must not fall under the control of any individuals or 
_ groups influential by reason of their wealth or special position. 
3. The right to answer is inherent in the democratic doctrine of 
free speech. 
4. Freedom of speech and the full interchange of opinion are 
among the principal safeguards of free institutions. 
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In the view of the corporation, these principles are not promoted by — 


the sale of network time to individuals or commercial concerns for broad- 
cast of opinion or propaganda, The principles can be furthered by the 
provision of free time to competent speakers to present, without let or 


hindrance, varying points of view ; | ( 
safeguard of freedom of discussion is a policy which permits opportunity 


for the expression of varying points of view. 
As one of the few truly national instruments of communication the CBC 


must constantly keep in mind the essential role it is required to play in the — 
cultural life of the whole country. I believe strongly that the corporation must 


undertake to foster and stimulate within the limitations of broadcasting the 


growth of a vigorous, healthy intellectual life in Canada. In the pursuit of that | 
objective the importance of frank and open discussion cannot be over-emphasized. 
Encouragement must be given, not only in the form of talks and discussion, - 


but in all forms of broadcast presentation, for the expression of a wide variety 


of ideas in all fields of human endeavour reflecting the strength and diversity of — 


Canadian thought. This approach to the planning of programs may arouse 
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criticism from time to time, but I am inclined to think such criticism is not — 
undesirable. The alternative approach would inevitably lead to a sterility of — 
thought on the air, to innocuous broadcasts on a dull level of mediocrity. We — 


have too much faith in the intelligence and strength of mind of Canadian 


listeners to believe that they would prefer their broadcasting system to choose — 
the latter course. I suspect that if we are not constantly being stimulated by a 
flow of critical comment about our programs, that we are not doing our job — 


effectively or fulfilling our responsibility in terms of the national interest. 


The principle regarding the sale of network time for controversial broad- — 


casting does not seem to be understood sometimes in some quarters. It has 
long been a basic policy, and this has been approved by several parliamentary 
committees, that the networks should not be sold for broadcasts on controversial 


matters, and that this type of broadcasting is best handled on a sustaining basis — 


under policies that provide for equitable opportunities for the free expression of 
different points of view 
Political Broadcasting 


As regards political broadcasting, the corporation has applied the policies . 


set forth in its White Paper issued in February, 1944, which was approved 
by the last parliamentary committee, and which you have before you. Political 
broadeasting in connection with the last federal election was handled on the 
basis set forth in the White Paper, with some modifications to meet conditions 


as agreed among the political parties. The problem was difficult and compli- — 


cated because a federal and a provincial campaign developed at the same 
time. Thanks to the willing co-operation of party representatives, of private 
stations and advertising agencies, I believe the radio campaigns were conducted 
with fairly general satisfaction. : 


With regard to between-election political broadcasting as provided for in | 


the White Paper, there have been recent discussions with party representatives 
which are still continuing. It has been suggested by the CBC on the basis 


of experience, that it would make for better radio listening if a regular quarter- ~ 


hour period each week were provided for federal political boadeasts, instead 
of two half-hours a month, as mentioned in the White Paper. This would mean 
a slightly greater amount of time than on the present basis. « % 


It has been suggested several times in public print that the CBC censors ; 
of “vets” opinions on the air. Such statements are quite wrong. In wartime 
there were censorship regulations which were not the responsibility of the 
Corporation, which affected both press and radio. These have gone with the | 
return of peace. Private broadcasting stations are responsible for what goes” 
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ut over their facilities, and they may pee whatever steps they choose to see 
it hat any broadcast does not contain libel or obscenity or does not violate general: 
broadcasting regulations. The responsibility of the CBC for what goes out over 
bi ts facilities is the same. It must just take the responsibility for being assured 
that any broadcast does not violate the law or general broadcasting regulations, 

and that it falls within the category under which it was scheduled. The CBC 
es nothing in anyway to check opinions expressed, 


Service to Farm. Listeners 

7 e An important service is the provision of information and guidance to that 
_ part of the Canadian people engaged in agriculture. The regional daily farm 
broadcasts are well-known everywhere. Most of them reach the farmer at the 
time of his mid-day meal and provide him with useful and: up-to-the-minute 
information on crop conditions and local market prices, scientific advice on 
agricultural problems and news about regional activities likely to be of interest 
farmers generally. In addition the daily half-hour program contains the serial 
drama, different in each region, about farm life and farm folk. In these, much 
useful information is given in the course of the unfolding of an interesting 
story. Listening to these regional farm broadcasts ‘and to Le Reveil Rural in 
‘Quebec has come to be a regular part of daily life in tens of thousands of 
Canadian rural homes. Recently in the maritime region a daily broadcast 
- along much the same lines as farm broadcasts has been started in the interests 

of the large number of people engaged in fishing industry. 

Farm Forum, providing an opportunity for the discussion of social and 
~ economic problems affecting agriculture, has been developing well. This weekly 
program is arranged in co-operation with the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. Apart from the many 
Biiatne listeners there are over 1,000 organized listening groups in Canada. A 
u - similar program on the French network is “Le Choc des Idees”, 


a o Religious and School Broadcasts 
= a The problems connected with the question of religious broadcasting, as far-as 
English-speaking Canada is concerned, are still dealt with in close co-operation 
with the National Religious Advisory Gouncil. Regular Sunday religious 
programs have been continued with the time divided among religious faiths under 
the guidance of the NRAC. At local production points the local daily morning 
evotional broadeasts have been continued in co-operation with the local councils 
milar in constitution to the NRAC. A Sunday morning dramatic religious 
ogram “The Way of the Spirit” has received very favourable comment from 
many quarters. 
- The role of radio in formal education has become increasingly important. 
es seems particularly true of rural schools. In the last two years, through 
collaboration between the CBC and the provincial departments of education, 
here has been a wide development of broadcasting to schools both on a, provincial ; 
‘an nd on a national basis. Many of these programs have been of a general interest 
d it has been found that they have appealed to a much wider audience than 
at. in the schools for which they are primarily designed. 
_ Efforts in the direction of broadcasting to schools have been hampered by 
the lack of receiving sets caused in part by difficulty of wartime supply. Now 
we believe we are on the eve of a considerable extension of the listening audience 
in schools. 
— In the development of school broadcasting the corporation is advised by the 
a ional Advisory Council on School Broadoasting. This is Son enes of repre- 


vanadian Universities, the Canadian Teachers’ Rode ration! the National 
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Federation of Home and School, and the Canadian Truster Masoman , 
Valuable advice has also been obtained from the Canada and Newfoundland 4 
Educational Association. 
In the province of Quebec, “Radio-College” has had wide and increasing _ 
suecess with its broadcasts over a wide range of subjects. It is interesting that — 
this series of broadcasts have been chosen to be distributed by transcription by 
the: United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in various ~ 
European countries that are badly short of educational materials. These 
transcriptions are being furnished through the CBC international service. a 
Another aspect of broadcasting is the policy of co-operating with various — 
Canadian organizations engaged in charitable, philanthropic and educational — 
work such as the Canadian Red Cross, the Canadian Legion, Mothercraft — 
Society, Salvation Army and the anti- cancer campaign, and many others. — 
Facilities and assistance have been placed at the BEE Se of such bodies — 
without charge. : 
In the course of the year, the CBC broadcasts over 55,000 separate net-— 
work programs. Of all these programs 80 per cent are sustaining and 20 per cent 
are commercial. Of the sustaining programs, 85 per cent (over 41,000 a year) F 
are produced by the CBC, 2-6 per cent. by various private stations, 8:8 per q 
cent comes to us from the ‘United States and 3-3 per cent are BBC. Of tte 
mercial programs, 61 per cent are produced in Canada and 38 per cent in the 
United States. About 85 per cent of all program time is devoted to programs ; 
of Canadian origination. 
I have attempted only a brief outline to give some indication of the program — 
policies of the corporation. The general manager and the director general of — 
programs will be reaidy to give you a more complete account of the vast amount ~ 
of program work done. 


Operation of International Service 


I should like now to digress a few minutes to review briefly a separate — 
function of the corporation—that of operating the international service for — 
Canada. Successive parliamentary committees recommended the establishment — 
of a high power short wave broadcasting station financed as a national under- 
taking, “but operated and controlled’ by the corporation as an integral part of os 
system. The purposes of such a station were these: 

To help keep Canadian servicemen and-women overseas in touch. witha . 
Canada. To enable Canada to take part through radio in the spreading of ~ 
essential information in wartime to allied countries and. to. enemy occupied © 
countries. Both in wartime and peacetime, to assist in interpreting and publiciz-— 
ing Canada abroad. To help in the establishment of areas of understanding, 
of goodwill and trade following the war. To project abroad information — 
regarding special national events and other programs on the various phases © 
of our social, economic and cultural life, and so to stimulate interest in Canada — 
and understanding of this country and trade with it. To facilitate the exchange 
of programs with other countries for the above purposes. 

In September, 1942, the government instructed the CBC to proceed. with 
construction of modern and powerful short wave transmitters and to make the _ 
necessary arrangements for providing good programs, the whole project to be 
financed by hationsl funds. After severe difficulties in obtaining the necessary ; 
complicated equipment, the short wave station was able to begin operations in 
the fall of 1944 and the service was formally opened in February, 1945. 

In operating the international service the CBC acts as an agent for the 
state; funds are provided by appropriations by parliament and none of the cost 
comes out of the money paid by Canadian licence holders. The corporation 
operates the plant and provides the programs that are sent abroad. The work 
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this service is carried out in consultation with the Department of External — 
1] oS addition ee is an advisory committee compares of Sethe coker 


: Jan Sextoeneion Service and the Canadian evadpaciias Cornea 
The station located at Sackville, no Brunswick on the Tantramar ie deat 


mm Rite ate. of the CBC sa ee ie es You may be interested in are 
the details in an article by our assistant chief engineer in the July, 1945, issue 
of the Engineering Journal, copies of which I think you will have. The many 
hnical reports received pom Great Britain and Hanope aca that the signal 


Bas can be beamed in three principal directions and are reversible. 
Tirst to Europe, reversible to Mexico and Central America; then the African 
“Bram reversible to service Australia and New Zealand, and lastly the South 
S American beam reversible “0 serve Asia and part of Australia. 


Foreign Language Broadcasts 


8 3 The problems of programming this service differ oreatly from those faced 
e* Be. CBC domestic service. Units of program length are shorter; music has 
be used with great discretion; voices ee be eta Oa a clear and the 


: = The service is now broadcasting regularly in English, French, Czech, German, 
Dutch, Spanish and’ Portuguese. ¥ 


oe During the first year of operation about 70 per cent of all the inter- 
nal service broadcasts were in English, directed to Canadian forces or to 
glish-speaking listeners in various parts of the world. The demand of the 
ces audience has had top priority up to now, but the number of programs’ 
signed for them is gradually being reduced as Canadian forces are withdrawn 
from abroad and there is an increase in programs intended to interest, generally, 
- listeners in the United Kingdom. -I might mention two programs to indicate 
the sort of thing we are doing. “Canadian Forum” and “Canadian Chronicle” 
e programs which give listeners abroad an opportunity of hearing Canadian 
-men:and women prominent in the educational, scientific or cultural. life of the 
country as well as actuality reports and commentaries reflecting the Canadian 
scene from week to week. Distinguished visitors are given the opportunity to 
reports and talks back to their homeland. In the way of general enter- 
ment a large number of the most popular programs on the Canadian net- 
ks have been broadcast. I might also mention that some 4,600 discs of 
adian programs were sent abroad so that they might be rebroadcast from 
local radio stations broadcasting to the forces. 

_ The French section broadcasts daily to France and pays special attention 
to requirements of French-speaking members of the Canadian forces overseas. 
principal daily program from Canada is known as “La Voix du Canada”. 
“made up of news bulletins, reviews of events, interviews, reports, reviews 
he press and of books, talks on cultural subjects, on labour and business 
itions, on agriculture, reconstruction planning, science, fine arts, sports 
women’s affairs. Popular programs on the French network are broadcast ‘ 
short wave as well as programs especially prepared for this service. It is 
eresting to note that our short wave programs are monitored by the French 
lio authorities and excerpts from them are printed in “Le Bulletin des 
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Ecoutes”. This is encouraging evidence of French interest in broadcasts fr m 
Canada. In all during the past year some 930 broadcasts were presented for 
French listeners generally, and 814 programs were especially directed to French- 
speaking Canadian servicemen abroad. te 

The European section is responsible for broadcasting to Czechoslovakia, 
Holland and Germany. During the first seven months of its operation, inter- 
national service laid great stress on broadcasts to Germany. News. bulletins and — 
special programs designed to undermine the German will to resistance were 
beamed daily to Germany; in the last stages of the war hours of operation were — 
extended in order that we might co-operate with the United States in relaying and — 
originating programs for an intensive campaign to bring about the German 
capitulation. Our present broadcasts to Germany make it possible for Canada 
along with the other United Nations to help remould Germany’s ideas and out-— 
look. A good deal of work has been done with German prisoners-of-war. 
Recording equipment has been carried into nearly every P.O.W. camp in Canada ~ 
and personal messages, talks, features, interviews, music and other items by the ~ 
prisoners have been recorded and beamed to Germany. The activities of the 
German department in this respect have played an important part in the ~ 
re-education program of the prisoners-of-war in Canada. We broadcast every © 
day to Czechoslovakia, the program content consisting mainly of news bulletin” 
features about Canadian life, industry, culture and international affairs; personal _ 
messages from Czechoslovakia-Canadians have with the co-operation of the 
Canadian Red Cross been broadcast to their relatives in Czechoslovakia at a 
time when no other form of communication existed. In many Czech homes — 
the CBC International Service broadcast is a feature of daily life. We receive 
an enthusiastic audience mail response from every part of the country and we 
heard recently that a foreign affairs club under the patronage of the wife of the ~ 
President, Mrs. Benes, has been established especially to listen to and popularize 
Canadian short wave programs. Regular broadcasts in Dutch, directed to 
Holland are conducted along very much the same lines. sei 3 

I should like to mention the extreme difficulty we experience in obtaining 
people capable of broadcasting suitably in these languages. It is not at all 
easy to find people who can speak a particular language clearly and fluently and 
have at the same time a thorough knowledge of Canadian conditions and ways 
of life as well as familiarity with conditions and ways of life of the country © 
to which they are broadcasting. This means that we have had, generally, to — 
employ people completely unfamiliar with broadcasting and a great deal of effort- 
has gone into their training. a 

The Latin American section has only recently got started. We have one © 
broadcast every week in Spanish and Portuguese. There is also a weekly 
program in English directed to the West Indies. This service to Central and © 
South America will, I hope, be extended and improved; at the present time the 
transmissions are really still experimental. a 

Our international service is planning to establish regular broadcasts to — 
Russia as soon as adequate additional space can be provided for Russian language 
specialists. Plans for extension of service in the near future also include broad- 
casts to listeners in Australia and New Zealand. _ ea 


Cover International Conferences 1 


The international service has paid particular attention to conferences of - 
international organizations. Example of the effective work they can do in this’ 
field was shown by the meeting in Quebec last autumn of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. The Service carried 180 broadcasts from the con-_ 
ference; of these, at least 80 per cent were rebroadcast by networks and stations — 
in Europe. A number of programs and talks from recent United Nations meet-— 
ings in New York has also been carried. cee 
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_ While the war was still being fought any kind of planned publicity in 
urope was difficult if not impossible. Now our international service provides 
‘a regular monthly printed schedule of programs and this is sent abroad to 
isteners, schools, universities, newspapers, magazines, diplomatic representatives, 
banks, chambers of commerce, trade unions, etc. Already the mailing list con- 
ains some 5,000 names in Europe and 1,500 in Latin America. 
_ __ It is an interesting indication that in spite of disruption of mailing service 
in Europe, the great shortage of receiving sets and electric power, over 10,000 
letters have been received from Europe alone. Even more encouraging than the 
number of letters is what the writers say. Most write in extremely warm terms 
and speak of increased friendliness and understanding of Canada which they have 
derived in listening to the broadcasts. 
I believe that this lusty child is growing fast and developing along the 
‘right lines. The international service with its short wave transmitters should 
play an important part helping to make Canada and Canadians even better 
known among the nations of the world. 


Domestic Network Operation 


Returning. to the discussion of our responsibilities to listeners here in 
anada, I should like to outline our domestic network arrangements. 
In its effort to provide the best possible network broadcasting service to 
he Canadian public, the CBC is now operating three main networks. There is 
he Trans-Canada network stretching right across the country. It is composed - 
of 7 CBC stations and 17 basic affiliated private stations. The network is 
programmed on a full 16-hour daily schedule. Then, there is the French network 
ade up of 3 CBC stations and 8 basic affiliated private stations. It also 
_ operates on a full 16-hour day schedule. During the last two years, the 
‘corporation has established another network across the country—the Dominion. 
Its composition is different from that of the Trans-Canada network in that it is 
made up of a basic CBC station in Toronto and 28 private stations. So far this 
etwork is operating in the evening hours only. The Dominion network was set 
‘up to provide listeners with a choice of network programs, as reported to the 
last parliamentary committee and in line with a recommendation of the 1942 
committee. 
_ Arrangements with private stations affiliated to all three networks have 
‘continued to be as they were before. Under these arrangements the affiliated 
- private stations receive through the corporation a substantial revenue from the 
commercial network programs they carry. The affiliates agree that during 
certain specified periods of the day known as “reserved time”, they are obligated 
‘| to take the programs on the network whether they are commercial or non- 
commercial. On the Trans-Canada network “reserved time” is three hours a 
ay at different periods. During the remainder of the day the affiliated private 
tations can choose whether they will broadcast the CBC network program 
vailable, or a local program of their own. In practice, outside “reserved time” 
hey take nearly all available network commercials because of the revenue it 
rings to them. But the private stations are often not anxious to take our 
~ sustaining programs outside “reserved time”, because they do not get any 
~ direct monetary return and can probably sell the time themselves to an adver- 
tiser. We, of course, are sorry when a good non-commercial program produced 
t the expense of Canadian listeners is not available to the public in an area 
overed through a private station. There are large and important areas of 
yanada that are not covered by CBC stations where we are obliged to rely upon 
he facilities of private stations to carry our programs to listeners. At the 
resent time, therefore, it is just not possible for a large number of Canadians 
o hear many of the programs produced by their own broadcasting system to 
vhich they contribute. It is only natural that private stations that are in 
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business to make profit, should try to sell time to advertisers, but tis means fe. 
that they cannot for business reasons. devote more than a small part of their | 
time to network sustaining and public service programs. A survey last spring a 
showed for instance that only 47 per cent of our non-commercial program: service 
was broadcast by basic affiliated private stations. 
The areas in Canada in which full national network service is available 
to the public is shown by the list of stations owned and operated by the CBC:— 


CBH eaten, INS. siete cnc epee ee 100 watts 
CBA Gackville: NeBs Vienne 5 se oc oan ee 50,000 

CBJ PR ICGU DLE, “ae hae ays we sta 100025" 
CBV Girebeg Pay Toga ae bok sine at oa 1 DOO: oe 
GBA os NontreglPQy a's. co hous os ee ee lags BOOED Reni 
CBF MontrealP.@. oc. wn. oo et 50,000 “ 
CBO Oibewe mG oo Scie. i ances a re L000. —"s- 
CBL Toronto, Ont ects a. sb see fe 
CJBC FE OLOnLO; “OM boca” wares ai hoes. eee Joe OR ote: 
CBK Wea thous. Sask iicos:-tPe han Gare.c ane ee SOU, 000: omere 
CBR Vancouver, BiG Ss ies Saya, 0a tea ene 5000 tie 


In addition, in December of 1942 the CBC leased onan CFPR, Prince 
Rupert and has since been operating it. There have also been established ; 
14 unattended relay transmitters at relay points on wire lines. These are located _ 
in remote areas where radio reception is extremely limited, such as in parts ~ 
of the interior of British Columbia. 

The list I have just read outlines the radio transmitting facilviee which 
are possessions of the Canadian public. But in addition there are many other 
assets built up in the form of complicated gear connected with radio broad- _ 
casting and equipment and facilities of many kinds. : 

The listening public also own a very great asset in the peracioaoe and 
skill and efficiency that has been built up in the CBC. As the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors who has come newly to the corporation from. outside, 
I should like to say a word of tribute to what in my belief is an extremely 
capable and devoted management and staff. I have had: the opportunity of 
watching the organization at work at close quarters. I have found an intense 
devotion to the cause of serving the Canadian listening public. I believe the 
corporation has from the general manager down, a hard-working efficient staff, 
loyal to the public purposes for which the corporation was established. 


Corporation Finances 


You have before you the financial statement of the corporation for the year 
ending March 31, 1945. I should like to refer briefly to some aspects of the | 
corporation’s finances closely related to policy. About two-thirds of the 
revenues come from licence fees; approximately one-third is derived from the — 
commercial operations of the corporation. In the last two years licence fee 
collections have actually diminished to some extent. Revenues from commercial 
operations have risen slightly. It is the policy of the corporation to maintain 
a good balance between commercial and non-commercial programs. This is an _ 
important factor in limiting revenue from this source. es 

While revenues have remained about the same, costs have increased 
sharply. This is a_ situation which the corporation must bear con- 
stantly in mind. Direct program costs, for instance, such as fees paid to — 
musicians, actors and others, have risen oreatly 3 in the last two or three years. 
This increase means that fewer programs can be produced for the same amount _ 
of money. The corporation is anxious to increase rather than decrease the — 
production of good Canadian broadcasting and to further encourage the develop- & 
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at of good Canadian talent, but it must face the limitations of cost. You 
note that expenditures relating to programs take up a high proportion of the 
get. Increase in direct program costs has probably been the sharpest, but — 
sts are also rising in nearly every other sphere of the corporation’s activities. 
eihe general manager will deal with these financial considerations. 
E _ As everyone knows thirty minutes of time on the air means a great deal 
more than half an hour spent in preparing and producing it. Even a fifteen- 
nute talk involves preliminary discussion of points to be covered, the actual 
Peciting of the script, timing of the script and rehearsal of the speaker. A half- 
hour show like Stage 46, apart from its writing, means five hours rehearsal of a 
; st of from 12 to 15 actors, an orchestra of twenty-six musicians, and sound 
- effects. In addition to taking up time, rehearsals require the use of studios 
and facilities. The demands on radio are constantly increasing. Practically 
every broadcasting system, that has designed new premises and equipment to 
take care of increased requirements, has found that it has outgrown the 
€ panded facilities very soon after they became available.. In 1942, for example, 
- e Toronto studios produced 7,000 programs filing some 2,000 hours of air 
ee tine Studio space has been expanded since then. During the year ended 
~ March 31, 1945, Toronto produced nearly 10,000 programs “filling over 2,800 
hours: of time. Montreal during the same period produced over 16 000 programs 
< filling over 5,000 hours of time. 


Special Broadcasting Problems 


_ I shall not attempt here to give a picture of the size and complexity of the 
ganization and facilities necessary to carry on national network broadcasting. 
It is important to remember, however, that Canada is a country presenting 
~ extremely expensive and complex conditions for broadcasting on a national scale. 
The distances and spaces in our country are vast in relation to the size of the 
population. This means that far more broadcasting facilities and network 
~ connections are needed to reach the same number of people than in other 
- countries. If the population of Canada were concentrated as is, say the popula- 
on of England, the cost of providing broadcasting facilities would be only a 
fraction of what it is. 

Apart from the question of the large number of stations needed across the 
country the corporation has to spend nearly one million dollars a year on wire 
ves alone to bring programs to its network.stations. 

_ Again there is the bedevilling fact that Canada stretches across five of the 
orld’s 25 time zones. That means a difference of four hours between the 
gions at the two ends of a national network. The difficulties in scheduling 
Bi tional programs at suitable times are obviously very great. A program just 
j right for good early evening listening in the maritimes will hit British Columbia 
in the middle of the afternoon. An evening program produced in Vancouver 
probably comes on after the people of Ontario and Quebec have gone to bed. 
ete Trans-Canada network has to open in the maritimes in the morning four 
hours before it does in British Columbia. And at night special service is needed 
in the west after service has closed down in the east. Thus in maintaining a 
16-hour national service, the network actually operates in full or in part for 20 
and one-half hours a day. Actually over 48 hours of network programming is 
done each day. 
A number of broaddasts such as the noon farm broadcast which must come 
convenient hour in each time zone, are produced separately in different 
regions. This is equally true of other specialized services. Time differentials 
- 4 add greatly to the complication and expense of national broadcasting in Canada. 
____In addition we know that different regions of Canada have certain particu- 
be ' interests and needs of their own. The CBC endeavours to meet these special 
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regional interests to the extent it can by a certain amount of regional broad-— » 
casting, as well as by producing programs in different parts of the country for — 
broadcasting nationally. ' : ay “a 

Another heavy cost factor is that the CBC operates in two languages. This_ ; 
necessitates a large amount of dual programming and also some duplication 4 
of broadcasting facilities. An effort is made to arrange that as many programs 
as possible go on both English and French networks, but of course this arrange- — 
ment can be made only in certain instances and a great many programs have to 
be produced separately in the respective languages. _ ee ae 

It is a policy of the corporation to keep the listening public as well informed | 
as possible about the activities of the radio service of which they are the owners. — 
There is a great need to keep listeners informed of the broadcast fare available 
to them. The corporation would like to have done more in this direction, but — 
has been limited, as in other directions, by lack of funds. ;<t a 

The corporation would also like to have better facilities for gathering — 
information about the radio wants of listeners. We are anxious to have all the — 
comment we can obtain about programs, critical or otherwise, and to have sug- _ 
gestions for new ones. The whole effort of the corporation is directed to ~ 
meeting the needs of the public and any indication we can get regarding public — 
desires and the relative importance of different kinds of tastes is extremely — 
helpful. 


Development of F.M. Broadcasting 


With regard to general developments in radio, the corporation has given | — 
considerable thought and study to possibilities raised by the introduction of. — 
frequency modulation broadcasting. I shall not endeavour here to go into the — 
many complicated technical considerations involved. I should like to say that — 
the corporation has adopted a policy of encouraging the introduction and — 
development of the fm. in Canada. We believe that the CBC should take — 
steps in this direction and we also wish to encourage the use of f.m. by private — 
stations. This winter the CBC began operation of a new 250 watt f.m. trans- 
mitter in Montreal on the new frequency band in addition to an experimental 
one on the old band. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavoured to outline policies of the corporation — 
connected with activities of the last two years. The general manager and the 
director general of programs will be glad to give you a fuller account of 
operations. I shall be ready, whensthe committee wishes, to speak of policies 
with regard to developments needed to carry out more fully principles and aims 
laid down by Parliament. = 

Radio broadcasting in Canada is highly complex, and covers a wide and 
varied field, but it is all one great public utility. It has been the responsibility 
of the corporation to see that the Canadian air waves are used to the general 
benefit of the people of Canada, over and above all other considerations. Net- 
work services, and the community services of private stations, must work, 
complementing each other, so that the interests of the listening public may be 
served as well as possible through the variety and quality of programs offered 
to listeners in all parts of Canada. Canadian radio must justify itself in the 
last analysis in terms of true program service to the public, in the manner in 
which it develops Canadian talent, in which it contributes to the community — 
and national life of the whole country. . 

_ It has been the endeavour of the corporation to carry out faithfully the 
principles and objectives laid down by the representatives of the Canadian 
people in parliament. All its efforts, and all its decisions, have been made with _ 
the sole over-riding aim of ensuring to the best of its ability that radio effectively 
serve the public interest. <i 


Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): I move we adjourn. 


a 


eee eit ReneS runs to ae -one pages and about 15,000 — 
have not got any index for sub-headings. A great many subjects have 
lealt with. Might I suggest in the printing of this excellent statement — 
Mr. Dunton supply headings? They could be inserted in the printed 

and it would greatly facilitate reference to the record later on. - 
‘he Witness: I should have thought of that as a former newspaper man. 


The Cuarrman: Mr, Dunton says he can do that for the purposes of the 
ting. That. will be done. a 


_ The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. to meet again on Tuesday, June 
1946, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


P.C, 3076 
(Monday, the 8th day of July, 1940) 


: ‘Hts EXCELLENCY - 
Tue GoveRNOoR GENERAL IN COUNCIL 


Whereas the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, Chapter 3 of the 
~ Statutes of 1939 (Second Session), provides for the establishment of a Depart- 
- ment of the Government of Canada to be called the Department of Munitions 
and Supply over which the Minister of Munitions and Supply for the time being 
_ appointed by the Governor General by Commission under the Great Seal of 

_ Canada shall preside; 
os And whereas under and by virtue of Section 6 of The Department of Trans- 
port Act, 1936, Chapter 34 of the Statutes of 1936, the duties, powers and 
- functions formerly vested in the Minister of Marine, and with respect to civil 
E aviation in the Ministeer of National Defence, by any Act, order -or regulation 
were vested in the Minister of Transport; 

And whereas such duties, powers and functions vested in the Minister of 
Transport, as aforesaid, include the control and supervision of the Civil Aviation, 
* Meteorological and Radio Services of the Department of Transport; 

And whereas certain duties, powers and functions are vested in the Minister 
_ of Transport with respect to Trans-Canada Air Lines under The Trans-Canada 
i Air Lines Act, 1937, Chapter 43 of the Statutes of 1937, and with respect to 
broadcasting under ‘the provisions of The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, 
Chapter 24 of the Statutes of 1936; 
~ And whereas it is deemed expedient to transfer the duties, powers and 
 funetions vested in the Minister of Transport under The Department of Trans- 
port Act, 1936, with respect to the Civil Aviation, Meteorological and Radio 
Services of the Department of Transport and the control and supervision of such 
a _ services, and the duties, powers and functions vested in the said Minister under 

The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, with respect to broadcasting, and under 

__ The Trans-Canada Air Lines Act, 1937, with respect to Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
= Pc the Minister of Munitions and Supply; 
; And whereas it is deemed expedient that the Deputy Minister of Transport 


shall be the Deputy Minister of Munitions and Supply with respect to the ser-_ 
a vices proposed to be transferred to such Minister, and that the Deputy Minister 
of Transport and the appropriate officers of the Department of Transport shall, 
a in respect of such services, have and exercise the respective powers and duties 
which they now have and exercise; 
Now therefore His Pecatleuey the Governor General in Council, on the 

__Teeommendation of the Prime Minister and under and by virtue of the provisions 
of the Public Service Re-arrangement and Transfer of Duties Act, Chapter 165 
of the Revised Statutes of 1927, and the War Measures Act, Chapter 206 of the 
~ Revised Statutes of 1927, is pleased to order:— 
le (1) That the duties, powers and functions vested in the Minister of 

4 o Transport under The Department of Transport Act, 1936, with respect to 
the Civil Aviation, Meteorological and Radio Services of the Department 
of Transport and the control or supervision of such services, and the duties, 
-_ powers, and functions vested in the said Minister under The Canadian 
_  _ Broadeasting Act, 1936, with respect to broadcasting, and under The Trans- 
© Canada Air Lines Act, 1937, with respect to Trans-Canada Air Lines, be 
B pnd they are hereby transferred to the Minister of Munitions and Supply. 
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(2) That, notwithstanding the provisions of Section 3 of the Public 
Service Re- -arrangement and Transfer of Duties Act, the Deputy Minister 
of Transport shall be the Deputy Minister of Munitions and Supply with 
respect to the powers, duties, functions, control or supervision of the services 
transferred to the Minister of Munitions and Supply under paragraph (1) 
hereof, and the Deputy Minister of Transport and the appropriate officers 
of the Department of Transport shall, in relation thereto, have and may 


exercise the respective powers and duties which, prior to the date hereof, 
belonged to or were exercisable by them in respect of the duties, powers, 


functions, control or supervision hereby transferred. 


A. D. P. HEENEY 
Clerk of the Privy Council 
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APPENDIX “B” 


i | P.C~ 3435 
oa (Thursday, the 25th day of July, 1940.) 


~ His Exceiuency - 
; THe GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


Whereas by Order in Council (P.C. 3076) dated the 8th July, 1940, made 
i under and by virtue of the Public Service Re-arrangement and Transfer of 

Duties Act and the War Measures Act, Chapters 165 and 206, respectively, of 

: c. the Revised Statutes of 1927, it was provided, inter alia, that the duties, powers 
and functions vested in the Minister of Transport under The Department of 

2 Transport Act, 1936, with respect to the Civil Aviation, Meteorological and . 

Radio Services ‘of the Department of Transport and the control or supervision of 
a a such services should be transferred to the Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
and that, notwithstanding the provisions of Section 3 of the Public Service 

Re-arrangement and Transfer of Duties Act, the Deputy Minister of Transport . 

E | should be the Deputy of the Minister of Munitions and Supply with respect to 

the powers, duties, functions, control or supervision of the services so transferred, 

4 and that the Deputy 1 Minister of Transport and the appropriate officers of the 
- Department of Transport should, in relation thereto, have and exercise the 
a ha Be pective powers and duties which, prior to the date of the said Order in Council 
(P.C. 3076), belonged to or were exercisable by them in respect to the duties, 

4 powers, functions, ‘control or supervision thereby transferred; 
_..___And whereas the Minister of Munitions and Supply reports that with respect 
_ to the abovementioned Radio Services of the Department of Transport, certain 
: x. duties, powers and functions are vested in the Minister of Transport under The 
~ Radio Act, 1938, which correspond in many respects to the duties, powers and 
ie - functions formerly vested in the Minister of Marine under the Radio-Telegraph 

- Act, Chapter 195 of the Revised Statutes of 1927 and The Department of 

_ Marine Act, Chapter 31 of the Statutes of 1930 and which were vested in the 

_ Minister of Transport under The Department of Transport Act, 1936; 

i That, for the purpose of removing doubt, it is deemed expedient to include in 

- the duties, powers and functions transferred to the Minister of Munitions and 

_ Supply under the said Order in Council (P.C. 3076) the duties, powers and 
functions vested in the Minister of Transport under The Radio Act, 1938; 

Be : Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recom- 
__mendation of the Minister of Munitions and Supply (with the concurrence of the 
. ‘Minister of Transport), and under and by virtue of the provsions of the Public 
Service Re- -arrangement and Transfer of Duties Act and the War Measures 
a \ - Act, is pleased to amend Order in Council (P.C. 3076) dated the 8th July, 1940 
ie: and it is hereby amended to include in the duties, powers and functions trans- 
ferred thereunder to the Minister of Munitions and Supply the duties, powers 
% and functions vested in the Minister of Transport under The Radio Act, 1938. 


- | A. D. P. HEENEY, 
i , Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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APPENDIX ‘“C”’ 


P.C. 4215 
- (Wednesday, the 11th day of June, 1941) 


Is EXCELLENCY > 
Tue GovERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


Whereas the Department of National War Services Act, 1940 (4 George VI, 
Chapter 22, Section 5, sub-section d), provides that the Minister may, with the- 
consent of the Governor in Council “co-ordinate the existing public information 
services of the Government and originate or employ other means in order that 
the same may be used in the most efficient way for the obtaining of the utmost 
aid from the people of Canada in the National emergency which has arisen” 

And whereas, in the interests of the war effort it is expedient to Prawiis 
for the more effective co-ordination of radio broadcasting, film activities, and 
_ the promotion of tourist business in Canada, with other public information 

"services of the government; 


_ And whereas, for this purpose it is expedient to transfer to the Minister of 
3 National War Services the powers, duties and functions vested in the Minister 
- of Munitions and Supply with respect to broadeasting, in the Minister of Trade 
~ and Commerce with respect to film activities, and in the Minister of Transport 
with respect to the promotion of tourist business in Canada, and to transfer 
the control and supervision of the Canadian Travel Bureau to the Department 
of National War Services; 
4 Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council on the recom- 
2 mendation of the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, 
and under and by virtue of the provisions of the Public Service Re-arrangement 
nd Transfer of Duties Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 165). 
nd of the War Measures Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, , Chapter 206), 
‘S pleased to order as follows: 
(1) The powers, duties and functions vested (by Order in Council P.C. 3076, 
sth July 1940) in the Minister of Munitions and Supply under The Canadian 
ee esting Act, 1936, with respect to broadcasting, are hereby transferred 
ms (o the Minister of National. War Services. 
(2) ‘The powers, duties and functions of the Minister of Trade and Com- 
‘merce, with respect to film activities, under The National Film Act, 1939, are 
~ hereby transferred to the Minister of National War Services; x 
me (3) The powers, duties and functions of the Minister of Transport, with 
perce! to the promotion of tourist business in Canada, are hereby transferred 
0 the Minister of National War Services, and, to that end, the control and ~ 
“supervision of that branch of the Department of Transport known as The Can- 
a adian Travel Bureau, is hereby transferred to the Ag of National War 
“a Services. 
: (Sgd) A. D. P. HEENEY, 
4 Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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‘ Re a eo 
APPENDIX “D” arcu ae 
P.C, 6852 0 ae 
(Thursday, the 18th day of October, 1945 ) ae 


His ExceLLENCY 
Tue ADMINISTRATOR IN COUNCIL: 


Whereas by Order in Council P.C. 4215, dated June 11, 1941, ie powers, 
duties and functions vested in the Minister of Munitions and Supply under the — 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, with respect to broadcasting, were transferred 
to the Minister of National War ‘Services: 

And whereas it is considered expedient to transfer such powers, ‘nities and 
functions from the Minister of National War Services to the Honourable J. J. 
“McCann, a Minister of the Crown; 

Therefore His Excellency the Administrator in Council, on the ‘eeomnmuendall = 
tion of the Honourable J. L. Ilsley, Acting Prime Minister, and under and by | 
virtue of the Public Service Re-arrangement and Transfer of Duties Act — 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 165) is pleased to transfer and — 
doth hereby transfer, effective on the fifteenth day of October 1945, the powers, ; 
duties and functions vested in the Minister of National War Services under — 
The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, with respect to broadcasting, to the 
Honourable J. J. McCann, a Minister of the Crown. 

His Excellency in Council is further pleased to order and doth hereby onders 
that the appropriation or appropriations of Parliament now available and pay-_ 
able under the supervision and control of the Department of National War 
Services for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the public service under — 
The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, with respect to broadcasting, shall con-— 
tinue to be available and payable on and after the fifteenth day of October | 
1945, for such purpose under the supervision and control of the said the Honour- 
able ae J. McCann. Bai 

(S¢d) A. D. P. HEENEY, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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‘Minvres OF PROCEEDINGS ‘OF TUESDAY, JUNE 


Officials of the Department of Transport should read: z 
G. C. W. Browne, acting controller of Radio, — 
W. A. Caton, Supervising Radio ineyec ra 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tugspay, June 11, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.30 o’clock. Mr. 

Maybank, the Chairman, presided. 

_ Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Coldwell, Fleming, Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, 
aybank, McCann, Mullins, Nixon, Picard, Pinard, Ross (Hamilton East), 

Ross (St. Paul’s), Smith (Calgary West) and Sinclair (Vancouver North). (16). 


_ In attendance: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Same as at meeting of June 4 and 
Mr. Jean-Paul Massé of the Personnel and Administrative Services 

Division. © 

Department of Transport: W. A. Caton, supervising Radio Inspector. 


a. 

The Clerk informed the Chairman that: 

Pa 1. Copies of final reports of the Radio Broadcasting Committee for the years 

is 1932, 1934, 1936, 1938, 1939, 1942, 1943 and 1944 have been obtained 

hae for reference by the members of the Committee. 

2. Complete sets of the minutes of proceedings and evidence for the same 
years are available in the Clerk’s office. 


Dr. Augustin Frigon, general manager of the CBC, was called. He made a 
statement on the operation of the Corporation’s activities concluding with 
mate information of the financial position for Eno fiscal year 1945- 1946. 


_ The witness filed with the Clerk:— 
1. CBC Job and Wage Analysis—April 1945—No. 6. 
2. CBC Salary Groups and Classifications. 
3. CBC Staff Bey hs “Radio”. Copies from November 1944 (0 May 
1946. 


_. The following were tabled for immediate distribution :— 

_ 1. An Editorial in “Variety” of March 18, 1946, entitled Let’s Face It. 
2. Digest of report of the Federal Communications Commission on the 

Public Service Responsibility of Broadcast License (March 7, 1946). 

~- 3. RCA Broadcast News—A.M.F.F. Television. 


ed was sei to hear Mr. E. L. Bushnell, director general of programmes, 


= eit discussion and on motion of Mr. Mullins, it was resolved that here- 
after the Committee hold its meetings on Thursdays. 


It was further resolved to meet next Thursday, June 13, on the following 
division: Yeas: 8, Nays: 7. 


_ Mr. A. Davidson Dunton, Chairman of the Board of Governors, undertook 
, to make a supplementary statement on questions raised in the course of the 
peers 


peAT 12.30, the Committee adjourned until Thursday, June 13, at 10.30 
tert “o'loek 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housr or Commons, 
June 11, 1946. 


_ The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 
- o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


4 The CHARMAN: Order, gentlemen, we have had a quorum for some few 
- minutes already, but we have waited in order to get organized up at this end 
of the table. When we came to adjournment at the last meeting, Mr. Dunton 
_ had just finished his presentation, and there was not time left then for question- 
- ing. I think it was understood that this morning questions would be asked of 
4 Mr. Dunton based upon his presentation. Since then, however, one or two 
t: members have spoken to me suggesting a slightly different procedure. I have 
_ spoken to each member of the steering committee and they agree; so, by 
_ reason of that I would suggest and recommend to the committee that instead 
- of proceeding with the questioning of Mr. Dunton at the moment, Dr. Frigon 
be asked to present that part of the survey which comes, naturally, in_ his 
department or his section of the work, and that the questions to be asked of 
Mr. Dunton be reserved until Dr. Frigon has completed his presentation, 
_ whereupon the questioning could go on of either or both of these gentlemen, 
- whenever it might be appropriate. Would you consider that to be a more 
satisfactory course, or to proceed with the questioning of Mr. Dunton now? 

d Mr. SmirH: Agreed! 

The CuatrmMan: Agreed. We shall go ahead then with Dr. Frigon now. 


ee Mr. Fuemine: I think we might go farther than you propose because it 
4 would greatly facilitate, I think, an orderly presentation of any reports coming 
_ to us from the CBC, if we could have them all before us now. Otherwise, the 
- questions will overlap between the different witnesses. May I ask if it is 
proposed, with respect to any statements to be presented by other officials of 
the CBC, that we hear them all before starting on any questioning? 

: The CHatRMAN: There is not any other regular presentation. It might be 
that we would wish to hear Mr. Bushnell, the Director General of Programs, 
ang possibly Mr. Bramah, the treasurer. 

|» Mr. Fiemrnc: In lee years, I think, Mr. McArthur was heard, and Mr. 
ushnell was heard and many others. Otherwise, there is bound to be over- 


; The CHAIRMAN: In any event, it would be satisfactory that Dr. Frigon 
~ go on at the moment. His statement would take considerable time, and at the 
conclusion of it we can decide whether there is anyone ready or not. How 
would that be? 

_. Mr. Coutpwetu: I understand that in addition to the three named, that other 
nembers of the staff will give evidence, Mr. Radford, for example, and Mr. 
MeArthur and others. I think we should have these gentlemen available, and 
ef that they should be warned that we expect them to appear. I do not know about 
a Pane them all at once. 

. The Cuarrman: Yes, well, the thought that was running through my mind 
Ww while you spoke was that, in the case of Dr Frigon, you are going to have 
before the committee a prepared statement which would form the basis of 
Be tuestioning. In addition to that, there may be questions asked which would call 
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for some other person to come in, yet that person is not the one who would — 
normally prepare a statement first, do you see; and for that reason, I thought — 
it would. be just as well to reserve the point raised by Mr. Fleming and proceed — 
with Dr. Frigon. We know we want to do that; but as to whether there are 
prepared statements by these others to precede questioning is something I do © 
not yet know. Are you ready to proceed with Dr. Frigon? Very well. 


Dr. A. Frigon, General Manager of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor-— 
poration, called: 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with your permission I would 
like to submit to you certain facts which will indicate the state of affairs at 
the CBC and to make a number of observations which may help you to better 
understand our operations problem. I shall not attempt, by any means, to 
tell you all that could be said about our organization and achievements. That — 
would take too much of your valuable time and, besides, I am prepared to — 
answer any questions you may wish to ask on points in which you might be ~ 
particularly interested. oe 

Mr. Cotpwe Lu: I suggest that Dr. Frigon be seated over about where you — 
are, Mr. Chairman. me 

The CuarrMAN: Yes, that is what we found to be the best. Have you got — 
a proper view now, of everybody, Dr. Frigon? a 

“The Witness: Yes, thank you. 

“Our chairman has already given you a summary ef our activities in the 
various divisions and departments. I would like to apologize if I seem to repeat 
some of his statements. I believe, however, that for the clarity of my own — 
submissions some of the facts can bear repetition. Besides, there is no harm in ~ 
showing that the chairman of the Board of Governors and the management talk 
the same language. He has discussed the situation from a policy point of view. | 
I would like to stress the operations side. . 

May I assure you, gentlemen, that the appointment of a full-time chairman, ~ 
especially with Mr. Davidson Dunton in the position, has been heartily welcome. ~ 
I have often maintained that it is quite impossible for the same person to be in ~ 
charge of policy matters at the CBC and at the same time keep the wheels of — 
administration going. The two functions are absolutely distinct in character — 
and require a different approach. ‘Close cooperation is, of course, essential and — 
at times there must even be an exchange of responsibilities. However, applying — 
the policies enacted by the Board of Governors requires diplomacy, readiness — 
to act quickly and a thorough knowledge of Canadian life. Administration calls — 

for good knowledge of business principles and of administrative methods, a good 
sense of discipline and continuous and steady attention. I know Mr. Dunton 
can very well take care af his heavy load and I am trying my best to ~ 
keep the machinery in good running order. ne 


Program Dtv1sion Rr 


Program pianning and producing throughout Canada is under the immediate — 
supervision of the director general of programs, Mr. E. L. Bushnell. Working — 
directly with him is a general superviser of programs. Each network also 
has a program director, one for the Trans-Canada, for the Dominion and 
another for the Quebec network. Reporting to the director general of programs — 


are heads of departments, known as supervisors of music, drama, features, school a 


eth aa broadcast language. talks and public affairs, farm broadcasts, presen- 
ation. ; 
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g fecal representatives i in Vancouver, Winnipeg and Halifax look after the 
‘p a needs of their regions and. contribute their share to national programs. 

____If we include the international short wave service, we now have on our 
staff 61 announcers, 77 producers and 40 news editors, plus a number of music 
d recording librarians, continuity writers, music copyists, etc. If we add to 
expenses of maintaining this staff, the salaries of supervisers and clerical staff, 

large sums paid to artists, and the travelling expenses incurred in a business 
like ours, plus royalties and copyrights, you will understand why it costs us 
_ approximately. three million dollars to Spain our program division in 1945-46, 

and we might say that this is all spent on giving non-commercial programs to the 
ountry. As I shall point out later when talking about finances, we have to 
dd to this, large expenditures to provide technical facilities so that these pro-- 
grams may be produced efficiently and may reach every listener. Broadcasting 
s indeed a very powerful instrument, but it can only be made efficient by spend- 
ng important sums of money. 

_ The centralization of our various tae in Toronto, that is, at our new 
arvis Street studios and offices, has permitted the reorganization of the opera- 
ions side of the programming division’s headquarters. The program division is 
ow very well established and we already feel an increased efficiency in handling 
he production and routing of programs. If you so desire, Mr. Bushnell will give 
rou all the details you may wish to have on the work of his division. 

rogram Service 

_ However, I would like to tell you now that we are endeavouring to the limit 
f our financial resources, to give to Canadians the best possible radio broadcast- 
ng programs service. We believe that our contribution to Canadian life is 
ecoming more and more important. 

Some of the achievements of our program department deserve special 
ention. 


We are rather proud of our service to Canadians both in Canada and over- 

s during the dark days of the war. 

_ May I mention our elaborate news bulletin service, our news roundup, 
ur reporting of all important international meetings—as a matter of fact, we. 
1ave been highly complimented by officials of foreign countries for the excellence 
of our work in that field. 

When the Canadian Meteorological Service was reorganized some months 
ago, we offered the service of the CBC to its director. We believe that the regional 
coverage of our stations has increased immensely the efficiency of the excellent 
neteorological service available to Canadians. 

Farmers across Canada receive daily advice and market quotations from 
and cam listen to specialists discussing their particular problems. 

We are always on the watch for the opportunity of informing Canadian 
itizens on important national and international matters. This is done either 
a the form of talks or discussions. 

“We have very successful school broadcasts. In the same field, Radio- 
Jollege is continuing its good work in the province of Quebec. As our chairman 
; has told you, this series has been chosen by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural office for rebroadcast in seven different languages in 
liberated countries of Europe. 

Our contribution to the artistic life of our country is indicated by the 
amount of over one million dollars which we pay in fees every year to musicians, 
artists and writers for sustaining programs only. This figure represents remun- 
erations paid to those who participate directly in programs. It does not, of 
course, include the cost of announcers, producers and clerical staff required to 
i beep the show going. This contribution to our intellectual life and enjoyment, 
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alone would justify the subscriptions of Canadian listeners, especially when you 
consider that this is less than one cent a day per radio home to maintain all our 


services. fas 
Part of the program money is spent on features, such as the composition, 


production and broadcast of the first opera written and produced in Canada, if 
“Deirdre of the Sorrows”, which has received enthusiastic recognition by the ; 


press all over the country. 


Under the direction of our supervisor of music, and as part of our inter-— 


national service, we have produced and recorded an album of music by Cana- 
dian composers. This is being distributed throughout the world to Canadian 


Legations and Embassies and to broadcasting organizations; it will spread good- 


will for Canada. 
The French network last year organized a contest to encourage writers, 
which resulted in 330 manuscripts having been submitted by writers who had 
never contributed to radio before. Some of these were produced on the air and 
proved to be excellent. Winners have been commissioned to write scripts for us. 


We have on many occasions spent a good deal of money on programs which, — 


while entertaining, carry a message to Canadians on Canada. This was the 
case last year when we presented on the French network a rather ambitious 
series of broadcasts known as “Canadiana.” This was meant to present the 
work of Canadian authors and writers in both the musical and the literary 


fields. It also informed the listeners on many aspects of Canadian life. Quite 


apart from their entertainment value, such programs are of great significance 
and are part of our general plan to serve the Canadian nation. 


Program Policy 


Our general program policy is not principally directed towards obtaining 
great popularity. This is done to a great extent by commercial sponsors who 


must reach as many people as possible to sell their products. Although we have ~ 


frequently proved that we are quite capable of competing with anyone in the 
field of popular programs, we are simply trying to give to the Canadian public 
a choice of programs where everyone will find something to satisfy his tastes and 
aspirations. We do not spend much money making people believe that we are 
wonderful broadcasters. Maybe we should spend more, and if in the past we 


have neglected our public relations, it was mostly because we have been growing — 


very fast and we have been very busy trying to do a good job of national broad- 
casting. Our program division is working in that spirit and is doing an excellent 
job, even if we do say so ourselves. 

In submitting these facts, I simply want to show you what is in the mind 
of the management in the way of operating our program division, because any 
organization designed to provide programs must meet the requirements of the 
program schedule. 


Program Finance 


I shall come back later to our finances but because programs are our 
“product”, so to speak, and are, in a way, our “show window”, I would like to 
give you a first glance at our overall financial position which, of course, governs 
our capacity to produce programs. There is a minimum of fixed expenditures 
which is required to keep our organization going and to a large extent program 
money is the balance available after essential fixed charges have been paid. It 
can, therefore, be said that almost every extra dollar we receive goes directly 
into producing more and better programs. 

When one thinks that our budget last year, including all domestic and inter- 
national services—technical, wire lines, program, etc.—was approximately 


$6,000,000, when the BBC with a much smaller country to cover and an abund- 
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ance Sot talent, will spend this year $36,000,000, one has an idea of our handicap 
in serving the public as fully as we would like. Of course, we have to forget 
completely about the $400,000,000 a year business which is broadcasting in the 
United States. As you were told before, the fact that we have to deal with two 
languages, that we have five different time zones, which means that the western 
_ parts of our networks have to be kept going long after we have passed the peak 
st period in the east, and also a vast territory to serve, does not make it easy for 
us to operate with the limited funds at our disposal. One of the most difficult 
_ problems affecting our program budget is the ever increasing cost of fees to 
musicians, artists, announcers and producers. Hardly a month passes without 
us receiving some new demands from artists’ or musicians’ unions. I believe I 
a am right in saying that during the last few vears remuneration to those who 
participate directly in programs has increased from thirty to one hundred per 
me cent. 
_ Another aspect of the problem which affects the quality of our programs is 
Ss the fact that the high cost of recording for delayed broadcasting, imposed by 
a musicians’ unions, makes it impossible for us to present some of our best pro- 
grams ‘in the most suitable hours in all sections of the country. For instance, 
oy a first class program produced in Toronto from 8.00 to 8.30 p.m. is heard in 
- Vancouver between 5.00 and 5.30 p.m. If we could record that program at some 
as Bc cstern point and play it back from 8.00 to 8.30 p.m. Vancouver time, this would 
not only bring across Canada at the proper time our best productions but would 
ea us to use the money we now spend on programs heard only in British 
Columbia, on Pacific Coast programs that would be heard in the East during 
ee the best hours. This is a major problem with us and has a most disturbing 
influence on our relations with stations affiliated to our networks. 


= Ii has been said recently that, notwithstanding their large populations and 
_ their tremendous market possibility, it costs Americans over $4 per year 
- per listener (not per radio home) to maintain their broadcasting system. The 
ay licence fee in England has been raised this year to one pound per year per 
home. Although these figures need to be interpreted, they indicate the handicap 
Na under which we are working. We insist on maintaining quality of production 
i and we are striving to pay everyone reasonable fees, but we must often limit 
_ the scope of our endeavour because of lack of financial means. Nevertheless, we 
- produced a much greater number of sustaining programs than all private broad: 
a casters put together. Although that is only natural, it shows the importance of 
| ee. our program division. 


REGULATIONS AND STATION RELATIONS 


Up to a few months ago we had what was known as the station relations 
_ division, charged with the responsibility of maintaining contact with private 
stations and also applying regulations. This has now been split in two, with 
one, the broadeast regulations division under Mr. Radford, to look after regula- 
tions and another which will soon be fully organized as a station relations 
_ division under Mr. George Young. There is nothing new to report regarding 
regulations, They are made by our Board of Governors and applied under the 
direct authority of our chairman. All I can say is that in practice we are more 
i severe in applying our own regulations to our own stations and network opera- 
- tion than we are in requesting private broadcasters to submit to them. I may 
add that a signed agreement now exists between affiliated private stations and 
“the CBC, as was suggested by the Parliamentary Committee of 1944. 
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COMMERCIAL DIVISION 


For those of you who are not familiar with our commercial set-up, I would 
like to mention that our commercial division is under a commercial manager, . 
Mr. E. A. Weir, and another commercial manager, Mr. O. Renaud, for the 
French division, who reports to him. You may want to know why we carry — 

mimercial programs. 

s Canadian pecan are justified in demanding that they be permitted to 
listen to a number of the best sponsored programs broadcast in the United States ae 
because of their entertainment value and in certain cases because of their high . 
artistic quality. We must, therefore, bring those programs to all Canadian _ 
listeners through the facilitities of our networks. Having done so, we must 4 
also offer Canadian firms the same opportunity; it is therefore next to impossible 
for us not to carry sponsored programs. Of course, this business brings us — 
creatly needed revenue. a 
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Class of Sponsored Business Y J 
The corporation’s commercial broadcasting activities are confined mainly — 


to network programs. A quite limited number of spot programs are accepted — 
on the individual CBC owned station, but generally this class of busmmess is 
limited because most of the good periods are occupied by the corporation’s 
network service. Therefore, most of this type of business is directed into private qj 
station channels and the spot announcement business nearly all rests with — 
private stations. 

Religious broadcasts are not accepted commercially since the corporation — 
donates free time to all denominations through the medium of the National — 
Religious Advisory Council. <a 


‘ 


Network Operations ri 


stations (7 CBC and 17 private) and 7 supplementary private stations constitute 

our Trans-Canada Network which operates 16 hours per day. Twenty-nine basic — 
stations (1 CBC and 28 private) and 9 supplementary private stations from the — 
Dominion network operating in the evenings only. The French network is — 
composed of 3 basic CBC stations and 7 supplementary stations. I must 
explain these terms:— 34 


3 

: 

pe 

As you already know, we operate three networks. Twenty-four basic 4 
: 


Basic stations are those which receive all CBC network program service — 
including all sponsored programs. For the latter the private stations are com- — 
pensated on the basis of 50 per cent of their network card rates after frequency — 
discount is deducted, the corporation taking care of all other discounts; namely, — 
regional and special line discounts, also agency commissions. ose 


This basis of payment was arrived at after full discussion with private — 
stations which joined our networks when they were organized in 1937. It brings — 
to private broadcasters approximately the net revenue they may expect to make — 
in the ordinary course of their business. Of course, our share of the business 
booked for private stations does not only cover the items mentioned above, but ~ 
it covers also part of the cost of our commercial division, the use of studio — 
facilities, line connections, etc. Private stations, although they are required — 
to reserve certain periods for CBC network programs, are never called on to — 
pay a single dollar for their affiliation to CBC networks. So far as they ar 
concerned, the transaction always results in their receiving a cheque without any — 
effort on their part to solicit, book or bill for accounts for network sponsored — 
programs. Their revenue from their network affiliations may vary, according — 
to the population they serve, from a few thousand dollars up to forty thousan 
dollars a year. All our sustaining programs are available to them free of charg 
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a quite ee about hee commercial apal with the CBC. This pom: very 
ident if it is found necessary to drop one of them from the network. 


Supplementary stations are divided into four groups:— 


Group (A): Those stations that receive unrestricted sustaining 
program service, but unlike basic stations, are optional to the sponsor. 
These stations are compensated for sponsored network business the same 
as basic stations referred to above. 


Group (B): Only a prescribed amount of Trans-Canada sustaining 
service is available to these stations which may also be added for 
commercial network programs at the request of the sponsor. In the latter 
case, the station is compensated on the basis of its network rate, less 
15 per cent and 15 per cent agency and network commissions. © 


Group (C): These stations receive only occasional Trans-Canada 
broadcasts of national importance. They may be added for commercial 
network programs upon request of the sponsor and are compensated on 
the basis of their network rate, less 15 per cent and 15 per cent agency 
and network commissions. 


Group (D): No permanent line connection; special facilities engaged 
on occasional basis for broadcasts of national importance, or for com- 
mercial network programs upon request, and are compensated on the basis 
of their network rate, less 15 per cent and 15 per cent agency and 
network commissions. 


The commercial division of the corporation assists supplementary privately 
owned stations in obtaining network sponsored business. Rates for such stations 
‘are listed on the various ‘CBC network rate cards and in trade publications. 
~ At present, approximately 75 per cent of all private stations benefit 
nancially from CBC network operations in one way or another. The corpora- 
tion forwards to them annually approximately $1,200,000 for time bought by - 
ponsors. 
- In addition to the financial benefits from sponsored network programs, the 
opularity and variety of these programs add colour and prestige to the private 
station’s daily program schedules and enhances the value of other periods 
available for sale to sponsors locally on a spot basis. The value of network 
service to member stations is indicated by the prominence they give to the 
Erctin of network programs. 
ye 
Subsidiary Hookups 


Subsidiary hookups of two or more private stations, generally confined 
vithin provincial boundaries, are arranged for when requested by sponsors or 
rivate stations, the latter being for special broadcasts such as sports events or 
eran: of laeal public service character on a sustaining basis. 
To assist some of the private stations, the corporation reduced the charge 
for connecting stations, effective January 1, 1946. Therefore, one station in 
Montreal and another in Quebec can now hook up for a half hour program at 
the cost of $19.90 for the wire line service. 


os merican Originations 
The corporation schedules to its networks many of the most important 
and popular programs that: originate with the American networks, such as, 
“Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy”, ”, “Album of Familiar Music”, “Informa- 
ion Please”, “Carnation Contented Hour”, “Fibber McGee and Molly”, “Bing 
Ee in the “Kraft Musie Hall”, “Rudy Vallee’, “Breakfast Subs “Phileo 
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Hall of Fame”, “Alan Young Show”, the Saturday afternoon “Metropolitan 


Opera” program and the Friday night “Fight Broadcasts” from Madison 


Square Gardens, “Lux Radio Theatre” and many others. 


Canadian Originations meet 

The number of network programs originating in Canada, both French 
and English, has increased. Many have been scheduled during evening hours 
on the Dominion network, e.g., the “Northern Electric Show”, Tip Top Tailors’ 
“Music for Canadians”, Imperial Tobacco “Light Up and Listen”, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber “Parade of Song’’, while on the Trans-Canada network were the 
Toronto Symphony ‘Pop’ concerts sponsored by the Robert Simpson Company 
Friday evenings, and the Whitehall Pharmacal “Stars to Be” program each 
Tuesday and Thursday. This program, like the “Singing Stars of Tomorrow” 
by York Knitting Mills on Sunday, is designed to develop new Canadian talent, 
affording young people with dramatic ability opportunities to compete for 
awards. 

To maintain excellence of program production, the corporation, with its 
expert staff, is now in a position to produce more programs for sale to sponsors. 


Such was not always possible during the war years because many of the staff. 


were in the armed forces, or with the CBC overseas unit, but with their return 
their services are available to sponsors and agencies for this important function. 


French Network Originations 

The majority of sponsored programs on the French network originate in 
Montreal. Unlike the corporation’s two English networks, very few of the 
U.S.A. network programs are suitable for release over the French network. 
Therefore, sponsored program production activity in Montreal is very great and 
Canadian artists and others benefit accordingly. Among the new programs 
scheduled to the French network are: ‘Qui suis-je’, “Au Coin du Feu’, “Ceux 
qu’on Aime”, “Mosaique musicale”, “Le Théatre de Chez-nous”, “Les Talents 
de Chez-nous”’. i ; 


Sponsored Program Acceptance Policy ; 

All sponsored programs are subject to acceptance by our program division 
for quality and availability of periods on our schedules. Many are turned 
down because they do not come up to what we believe to be acceptable network 
standards and. others because we insist in keeping a number of periods free, not 
only for entertainment programs of Canadian origination, but also for public 


service programs, which we do not hesitate to schedule at peak commercial 


hours if we believe they contribute to Canadian life. 


_ All sponsored program script material, English and French, is examined 
prior to broadcast. This includes the script portion of a program as well as the 
commercial announcements. In addition, the commercial announcements made 
on programs advertising food and drug products are submitted for approval in 
the usual manner to the Department of National Health and Welfare for 
validity of claims and to our broadcast regulations division for good taste. This 


applies to all such commercial copy whether for CBC or privately owned | 


stations. Seldom is it necessary to request sponsors to change their script 
material, apart from the commercial announcements, on account of violation 
of CBC policy or good taste, but occasionally policy interpretations have to be 


made. Almost without exception the corporation receives the fullest cooperation - 


from the sponsor or agency. 
Now that all wartime censorship restrictions have been lifted, we are 


endeavouring to administer our acceptance policy from a broad point of view — 
in keeping with the trend of post-war broadcasting and the demands created — 


by the competition resulting from the rehabilitation of industry. 
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Pais aercitheteas a Substantial and growing service is being ae fee 
evening hours and in due time the network will operate on the same basis as 
- the Trans-Canada network. It costs money to operate networks on a sixteen 
- hour basis, so it is best to build surely but gradually. 

k Apart from the important function of providing an alternative program 
service to the listeners across Canada, the Dominion network has stimulated — 
_ applications for licences to operate stations in parts of the country where 
~ dual network service did not exist. 

You may think that I have overstressed the value of commercial service. 
” Maybe I have, because it does not occupy in our mind the importance this part 
Be of my brief may indicate. My purpose was simply to show that at least the 
sixty-eight odd private stations connected to our networks can hardly claim 
that we are giving them unfair competition, when they each receive their 
_ proper share of the business mentioned above. 


_ Sponsored War Effort 

: In considering the corporation’s commercial activities, I should like to refer 
to the effective contributions made towards the war effort by sponsors through 
_ their network programs. Many sponsors during the war period dispensed almost 
- entirely with direct advertising and substituted appeals for aid on behalf of 
_ voluntary organizations such as the Red Cross Society, ete. They broadcast 
- much vital information on behalf of the various ‘wartime’ government depart- 
- ments. 

; Quite apart from their program efforts, sponsors and their advertising 
_ agencies were ever ready to cooperate when it became necessary to clear the 
- network for news or events of vital importance. 

_ In addition to the corporation’s own programs, many programs paid for by 
_ advertisers were transmitted by shortwave to the Canadian troops in Europe, 
_ such as, the regular Saturday night N.H.L. Hockey broadcasts, while programs 
- of sporting events, including the World Series, were extended from Edmonton 
over military circuits to the troops in the Dawson Creek and Whitehorse areas. 


pn. 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
- Salaries 


a Ever since the CBC took over the personnel of the Canadian Radio Broad- 
- casting Commission on November 2, 1936, we have continually endeavoured 
i to improve working conditions and the salaries paid to our staff. As a result, 
_ salaries have increased greatly and are now at a level which favourably com- 
pares with those of other private enterprise using the services of personnel 
who require the same qualifications as ours. So far as clerical staff is concerned, 
_we have never lost sight of Civil Service salary ranges. In other divisions, such 
as engineering, we have adopted salary classifications in common with other 
large enterprises. We have also established uniformity of pay across Canada 
pe for similar occupations. I do not hesitate to say that the salaries we pay, 
_ although quite reasonable and not excessive, far from it, are way above the 
average paid by private enterprise in Canada. I mention this to establish 
clearly that we treat our employees well, and, by comparison, they should be 
very happy working for us. 

However, there is a field of activity where we have had and possibly 
: always will have trouble. This concerns the class of employees who participate 
directly in programs, and that difficulty arises from the fact that most of them 
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the conditions established in the United States. I am very much afraid that 
‘as soon as we produce good men who succeed in getting public recognition, 
we will always be exposed to their leaving our staff for more remunerative 
positions, possibly in the United States or to join some organization with a 
huge advertising budget and where these men may decide to try their chance 
sn free lance broadcasting. Unfortunately, this is a situation which exists 
‘in many fields of activity in Canada and we have heard frequently in the 
past few months of the danger of losing too many of our good men to the 
wealthy country to the south. 


Staff Councils 


Some years ago we established a system of Staff Councils. Each of our 
operating centres elects its own council and, in turn, these councils choose a 
national council which meets once a year, and the executive have more frequent 
meetings. Representatives of staff councils sit frequently at administrative 
meetings of our senior officials. ‘These staff representatives are the liaison 
between our personnel and management. Major policies concerning the staff 
are discussed with them before they are adopted. Pension scheme, salary 
classifications and ranges, social activities, publication of a staff magazine, 
hospitalization plan, group insurance, etc., which are now operative, have 
all been discussed and been agreed upon between staff and management. Some 
weeks ago staff councils reported that a vote organized by them was taken 
across the country to ascertain the views of all the staff in respect of staff- 
management relations. The result of the vote was very interesting. 63% 
were in favour of maintaining conditions as they are now. 18% were in favour 
of the same organization being maintained, but with official recognition by the 
Labour Department as the bargaining agency between the personnel and 
management and 14% voted in favour of straight union organization, with 
affiliation to already existing national or international labour organizations. 
5% of the votes registered were declared void. 


Personnel and Administrative Services Division 


Since 1944 we have taken another very important step towards improving 
staff-management relations. We have created a division of Personnel and 
Administrative Services, under the direction of a director of personnel and 
Administrative Services. Colonel René Landry occupies this position and he 
has under him assistants looking after different branches of this service. This 
was done so as to better co-ordinate all matters related to the administration 
of personnel, office routine and procedures and staff welfare, and at the same 
time provide for local administrative management at the larger operating points. 


The main functions of the department are: 


To carry out policy in regard to the administration of the corporation’s 
personnel; maintain the establishment of personnel of the corporation and 
implement all decisions pertaining thereto; have charge of staff welfare; deal 
with staff councils on behalf of management; co-ordinate the adiministrative 
organization so as to provide the necessary administrative and clerical services 
to all divisions; supervise and maintain uniformity of office systems and pro- 
cedures; establish, supervise and maintain central registries; act as budget. 
master and supervise expenditures related to salaries, staff magazine, transfer 
and removals, and to perform other related work as required. “e 

The total permanent work staff, including the International Short Wave 


Service, as at March 31, 1946, numbered 977, i.e. 887 within the home service 
and 90 within the international service. ; 
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The Pw A. division administers the policies laid down with respect to 
personnel and establishes administrative services and machinery with the 
_ object of relieving the operating divisions as far as possible of duties related 
‘to these functions. 

This new division has been in full operation for over a year and a half 
- and has resulted in bringing about more efficient administration, uniformity of 
working conditions and salaries paid, and it may be said generally that the 
~ results obtained fully justify the increase of expenditures involved and the 
> trouble taken in organizing this important section of our operations. 


J ob Analysis 


3 One of the first duties assigned to the P. & A. division was to proceed with 
a thorough job analysis. This was undertaken in 1944-45 for the purpose of 
— Beepecitying the various jobs within the divisions of the corporation, arranging 
_ them in order of their respective importance and affixing to them monetary 
_ values in accordance with going rates for similar or comparable work in Canada. 
_ The report which was prepared is too voluminous to permit the printing of 
copies, but I would like to leave a copy with the secretary of the commitee on 
3 ~ loan so that every member may have the opportunity to consult it. This report 
has received high praise from various quarters for its thoroughness and compre- 
_hensiveness. The classifications and salary scales which were approved by 
the Board of Governors received the authorization of the National War Labour 
Board insofar as its jurisdiction carried and were the basis for individual 
. ~ adjustments under the authority of the Salaries Controller for those who were 
considered to be salaried: officials. 
a I am filing with the secretary a complete list of classifications, salary 
ranges, number of employees, etc. On March 31, 1946, we had 977 employees, 
divided! as follows :— 
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May I point out that all ordinary clerical help are under the control of 
_ the P. & A. services division. 


B Commercial Fees—Announcers and Producers 


_ For over a year commercial fees have been paid to announcers and pro- 
- ducers on a new basis as recommended in the job analysis report and as approved 
ey the National War Labour Board. Basic salaries are set for 45 hours a 

a week of sustaining work. Announcers and producers who work on commer- 
ial programs receive 85 per cent of the fees collected for their services by the 
CBC and a deduction is made pro rata from their basic salary, i.e. in proportion 
to the number of hours’ rehearsal and program time spent on ‘commercial work. 


‘Staff Magazine—“Radio” 


a A staff magazine, first published in November, 1944, has filled the need 
for an exchange of opinion and information within the service. An editor 
under an editorial board publishes the organ on a monthly basis and the 
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pride and interest on the part of the staff at large have had a marked effect. 


on general morale. A sample copy of the magazine “Radio” is available for 
the use of the members of this committee. 


Reinstatement and Rehabilitation of Permanent pred who have returned from 
Military Service 


Kighty-five employees have returned from active service sat have been 
reinstated in jobs at least equivalent to those they held prior to their being 
granted leave of absence to serve with the armed forces; during their absence 
salary increases were granted them annually, subject to "the provisions of the 
Salaries Control Order and, whenever possible, upon their return to the service 
of the corporation, they have been promoted to more responsible positions. 

Under the provisions of the Pension Fund, provided they remain in the 
service of the corporation for a period of three years following service with the 
armed forces, this category of employees will have all pension benefits purchased 
for them by the corporation for the period spent serving with the armed forces. 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers under Order in Council P.C. 1003 


Late in 1945 a group of technical operators in Toronto applied, through the 
LB.E.W., to the Wartime Labour Relations Board for certification as a bargain- 
ing unit under the terms of order in council P.C. 1003. 

The corporation represented by the Department of Justice took the position 
that, while it could not and did not question the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, the employees who had made application represented a small percentage of 
the entire group of operators working at the numerous operating points across 
Canada. It is also customary to transfer operating staff from one location to 
another and consequently it would be extremely difficult to deal with an organized 
group in Toronto and a non-organized group at another location, both engaged 
in handling the same programs but operating under different conditions. 

The Board found that the proposed bargaining unit was inappropriate, that 
the CBC is engaged in the business of communication, and that its radio broad- 
cast technicians work together on the same broadcast although their duties are 
performed at points which are hundreds of miles apart. 

Our policy towards our personnel has resulted in many employees obtaining 
promotion through our service. Indeed, most of our high officials have been 
promoted from the ranks, so to speak, and if the salary ranges result in a ceiling 


being applied to the salary paid to any given position, there is always plenty of 


opportunity for promotion through transfer to other positions. 


It is very gratifying to know that most of our employees agree that they ; 


are well treated and applications we receive from employees of other organiza- — 


tions prove that the CBC is considered as having a good staff management — 


policy. We shall continue as in the past and we hope our employees will remain 
as faithful as they have been in the past. 


ENGINEERING DIVISION | 


We have in our engineering division one of the best organizations of its 
kind in the world. It is fully organized, well departmentalized and it has a — 


very competent staff of engineers, architects and technicians. At the head of — 
the division there is a chief engineer, Mr. G. W. Olive and also an assistant chief 


engineer, Mr. J. A. Ouimet. Under them are heads of departments, such as, 


Plant, Projects, Properties, Transmission & Development, Operations, Purchas- 
ing de Stores, etc., departments. These are all at engineering headquarters in — 
Montreal under the chief engineer. Regional engineers are in charge of the five - 


regions across Canada and they have, under their supervision, the personnel of 8 
studios and transmitting stations. 
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_ During the war, to be exact, in May 1942, we undertook, with the know- 
ledge of the Department of Transport, to reduce the power of our stations by 
20 per cent. This had become necessary to meet the power tube shortage 
situation which had become quite alarming. For a while, two of our 50 kw. 
stations operated with only one spare high-power tube. With the cutting down 
_ of power, we were able to use a number of tubes which had been discarded, and 
_ new tubes could be used at least twice as long as under full power. The Depart- 
_ ment of Transport and the F.C.C. ordered the power of all stations to be so 
reduced by 20 per cent about February 1943. This, of course, affected slightly 
Bane: quality of reception, especially along the edge of the coverage of each 
_ station. With the end of the war all CBC transmitters returned to normal full 
_ power operation. 

q During 1944, and until the end of the European war, the CBC engineering 
division continued to operate four mobile units overseas with a staff of six 
4 engineers, but the activities of these units have since been curtailed considerably. 
_ At the present time only one engineer and one mobile unit remain overseas. 


_ Personnel 
In 1944 the manpower situation, insofar as the engineering division was 

concerned, eased to some extent because by that time most of the technical 
employees eligible for military service were on active service, and had been 
_ replaced by others, not eligible for military service who had been trained under 
an apprentice training plan supervised by some of the senior members of the 
division. Since the end of the European and Pacific wars, some fifty-three 
_ veterans, many of whom were former employees, have joined the CBC engineer- 
ing division and, as a consequence, the manpower picture is now entirely differ- 
ent with well qualified personnel applying for positions that may be open or be 
vacated by war temporary employees. 
Many of our returned men have had splendid records with the armed forces, 
and our operators who accompanied our war correspondents also did a remark- 
‘able job. The names of Matthew Halton, Marcel Ouimet, Peter Stursberg, 
Benoit Lafleur, and others are well known to our listeners, but technical 
operators such as Holmes, Beauregard, Moore, McDonald, etc., are entitled to 
just as much praise. They had to operate equipment close to the front line 
-and sometimes under fire. They have never hesitated to take whatever risks 
were to be taken to give to the Canadian public a sound record of what was 
~ going on at the front. One of them, Mr. Holmes, at the beginning of the war 
often risked his life to make the best recordings of the bombing of London 
ever made and which, for quite a time, were the only ones available to moving 
picture and other operators for their sound effects. 
____ Lately, one of our men, Mr. McDonald, who had worked under the torrid 
climate of Africa accompanied the Musk-Ox expedition where he also did a 
splendid job. 

I believe the names and the feats of these men should receive better recog- 
nition, as reports from our commentators would have been almost useless without 
faithful help of these technical men. 


International meetings 


The CBC engineering division was represented at the Commonwealth Broad- 
casting Conference held in London in February and March, 1945, as was the 
program division. Members of the engineering division have continued to col- 
laborate with international and national bodies, both in the regulatory and 

technical fields. Since the end of the war the CBC was represented at a number 
of conferences such as the Third International Radio Conference at Rio de — 
Janeiro, the Second North American Broadcasting Conference at Washington, 
—— 65905—2 
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as well as numerous committee meetings of the Canadian Radio Propagation 
Committee, the Canadian Radio Technical Planning Board, the Canadian 
Standards Association and other similar organizations. 


Additions to facilities since 1944 . 

Since 1944, we have made additions to our technical facilities. A station 
was installed to take care of our Trans-Canada network coverage in Halifax, 
and the private station CHNS which was previously the outlet at that point, 
was transferred to the Dominion network. 

We completed our studios at the Palais Montcalm in Quebee City. Our 
operations in Toronto were centralized into one property at Jarvis Street, where 
our program headquarters are now located, as well at our Toronto studios and 
commercial division headquarters. This centralization has increased the 
efficiency of operations materially, and has been financed on an amortization 
basis over a short period so that within a very few years we can build permanent 
studios in Toronto without having to carry the burden of the capital cost of 
obsolete constructions. 

We now have in Toronto seven studios, two speaker booths, two concert 
studios outside of the main building, and space for additional studios when our 
finances permit our proceeding with the completion of this temporary setup. 
A canteen for the use of the personnel is now in operation and has proven 
extremely handy. 


Shortwave operations 


Besides our receiving station in Ottawa, we now operate two other temporary 
stations: one in Vancouver and one in Halifax. As expected, the Halifax, or 
to be more precise, the Dartmouth station, is more useful than Ottawa for 
the reception of BBC transmissions. 

The Pacific Coast station is used experimentally to establish contact with 
Australia and Asia. We also receive short-wave transmissions on a much smaller 
scale at our CBL station at Hornby near Toronto. 

The biggest achievement of the engineering division has been the complete 
design and construction of the Sackville short-wave station. We had the previous 
experience of designing the Brazzaville station in French Equatorial Africa for 
the Free French forces during the War. The success obtaimed with the Sack- 
ville transmission is due to a very carefully selected location of the site following ~ 
very extensive tests in the field, and also the design of the high gain antennas — 
which are unquestionably the last word in engineering. Not only were results 
fully satisfactory but the design was so accurate that we did not encounter 
the troubles, which might very well have developed during the experimental — 
period, with such an intricate piece of electrical and mechanical engineering. 
There are available for distribution copies of an RCA publication where you — 
will find highly appreciative remarks about this installation. “4 

The studios which are used by our international service are located in 
Montreal on Crescent Street. They are not very elaborate but quite efficient. 
We are now looking for additional space so that we may increase the number 
of hours on the air and the number of countries served. The Sackville short- — 
wave and domestic installation occupies an area of 213 acres of land. You will — 
realize the magnitude of this installation when I say that the European antenna 
is 1,400 feet long, 180 feet high at the lowest point and’ 380 feet at the highest 
point. It is, of course, of the curtain type and directional. ; 

__ Experimental transmission directed to Europe started in December 1944, — 
using call letter CHTA and a frequency of 15-22 megacycles. These tests con- 
tinued daily in co-operation with the BBC until the formal opening of the 
station on February 5, 1945. Reports from the outset were most encouraging. — 
Two weeks after the commencement of the first operations, the corporation was _ 
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‘a Piised by the BBC Chief Engineer that CHTA was the best shortwave broad- 
asting received at that time in the United Kingdom from the North American 
continent. Similar reports have been received since then from many other 
listeners and authorities-in Europe and from observations made by CBC per- 
sonnel in Europe. 

Besides CHTA operating on 15-22 me., the following frequencies and call 


a letters have been assigned to this service: 

; 6090 or oaks CKOB PVObee cet as CKXA 
4 UTC die Sere on ae CHAC i By 8 Lee ares CHOL 
‘ 96100 si Aa oe CHLS TSTOO OK. caaets CKCX 
5 OG30r sek CKLO EIGLO0 eee Joe CKNC 
: OGAN Eo rte, aces CHMD BEF erent CHLA 


a Since August 1937, the CBC short-wave receiving station in Ottawa has 
kept complete records of daily reception conditions between the United Kingdom 
and Ottawa. The analysis and correlation of these reports, as well as of similar 
information from other CBC short-wave diversity receiving stations and from 
_the BBC, are in progress and, when completed, should enable the CBC engineer- 
Bing division to predict accurately optimum workable frequencies for the short- 
_ wave service to various parts of the world. Making such predictions involves 
a great deal of laborious calculation and these predictions are being compared 
pewith monitoring reports supplied by the BBC. 
_ ‘The satisfactory results obtained with the: first tests and operation of 
Canada’s new international service have amply justified the engineering effort 
4 and increased cost required to design and build so-called “high gain” arrays, used 
for the first time on the American continent for European service. These high 
"gain arrays, together with the excellent location of Sackville at maximum prac- 
tical distance in Canada from the north magnetic pole, have made possible an 
improved circuit between Canada and Europe for short-wave broadcasting trans- 
" “mission. These high gain antenna systems were developed from information 
originally supplied by the BBC engineering division, and the entire mechanical 
‘ and electrical development was undertaken within the engineering division of the 
CBC. In addition to the antenna proper, the detail design of reversing, slewing 
~ and antenna switch gear, operation and control circuit for these, and RF trans- 
mission lines, was completed during the year reviewed. Special portable test 
equipment for field use was also developed to check the performance of the 
a antenna and associated apparatus. 
é, Many consultations were held with the Department of Transport regarding 
short- -wave channels for use at Sackville and several changes have been made 
fl in an attempt to find the best frequencies for service to various parts of the 
i world with minimum interference. Reception reports from Europe, Africa, South 
America and New Zealand and Australia have all been encouraging. Reports 
from Europe continue to be highly satisfactory in comparison to anything 
* - received from the American continent by short-wave broadcasting. We still 
operate a 10 kw short-wave transmitter at Vercheres near Montreal which was 
: originally intended to give French language programs across the country. 


:: ~ Coverage Requirements 


a. It may be useful to note that the two major functions of the CBC as a 

“i Bee deasting system are: 

: (1) to make sure that as many Canadian citizens as possible enjoy the 
privilege of a full broadcasting service of the best possible quality from Cana- 

S dian stations. 

(2) ‘To join all parts of Canada together by means of networks of broad- 

casting stations so that Canadians, separated as they are by great distances, may 

_ easily exchange their views on affairs of interest to their country, and also 


contribute their share to its social, economic and artistic life. 


> 
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To provide broadcasting of a truly Canadian character and purpose the 
CBC must have at its disposal facilities through which every point in Canada 
can be reached. Because of this, the CBC is greatly interested in regional cover- 
age, even over thinly-populated districts where the cost per listener of providing 
service is relatively high. That is why the CBC has already built a 50 kw trans- 


Te TGR Seren ee 
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mitter at Sackville (CBA) to serve the largest possible portion of the Maritimes, — 


and likewise another 50 kw transmitter at Watrous (CBK) to serve the prairie 
provinces; these would hardly be justified from a purely commercial point of 
view. Additional high power stations of this kind are required to complete the 
national coverage. 


Interference ; 

We usually take for granted that certain stations will reach certain listeners, 
and this brings up one of the most controversial aspects of broadcasting to the 
general public that is the question of proper ‘‘coverage”. May I be permitted to 
throw some light on that subject. 

It is impossible to obtain a clear picture of the effective coverage of any sta- 
tion simply by accepting the opinion of the individual listener. The effective 
reception from any station depends on many factors such -as the power of the 
transmitter, the efficiency of the antenna system at the station, the characteristics 
of the terrain, the extent of interference from other stations, the influence of 
electrical noises produced by power lines and electrical equipment (which varies 
from a maximum in important cities to practically nothing in isolated rural 
districts) the condition of daylight or night and of the stratosphere which greatly 
affects the secondary transmission according to time of day and of year, and the 
importance given to any specific program by the listener. 

The last factor is very important. If the listener is not interested in certain 
programs he will only listen to them if reception is perfect, and he will be inclined 
to discredit the service generally if the signal he receives is not absolutely clear. 
He will feel the same if he finds it impossible on some particular occasion to 
hear a program in which he is greatly interested, even if reception is quite good 
normally. On the other hand, if a program is eagerly expected by isolated 
listeners, as is the case for instance with “Northern Messenger” heard in the 
most remote regions of the Arctic, reception, no matter how weak reception may 
be, is weleome by those who are only too glad to get something, even if condi- 
tions are not perfect. ‘ 

A higher signal is required to give satisfactory service within the limits of 
a large city, but 0-1 millivolt per meter may provide quite acceptable reception 
at isolated points where no man-made interference exists within a certain radius 
and when quiet prevails. 

We receive all sorts of fantastic opinions from listeners: the enthusiast 
will say that a certain low power station is heard at a far distant point. The 
skeptic will criticize reception from a powerful station located at a short dis- 
tance, if he suffers the slightest interference. Also, people are more critical of 
the CBC technical service, possibly because they expect more of it, than of 
private stations and too because our publicity is much more moderate and we 
do not claim extravagant results. 


For all these reasons, there is only one way of discussing coverage with any 
chance of common understanding and that is by using definite standards and 
definitions such as those adopted at the Havana Conference. So far as so-called 
primary coverage is concerned, calculations may be considered as infallible and 
in fact may be checked by measurements within a very small percentage. When 
it comes to the secondary or additional night-time coverage which is obtained 
through the reflection of the radio waves from the ionosphere, the outside results 
can. be calculated, but. they are subject to great variations according to-the time 
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. f the day and year and also to the condition of the transmission path. A dis- 
tant station may be heard consistently for a long period and then its signal at a 
iven point completely disappears for a ‘while. This explains why the reception 
a station in the medium wave band, i.e. the broadcasting band is at times 
ngly interfered with by another station operating on the same frequency or 
on a frequency next to it on the band, even if the interfering station cannot be 
‘identified. 


__ Any serious broadcaster, for instance the American networks, any equip- 
_ ment company, and any radio engineer would discard automatically all figures 
except those obtained by actual measurements. It is the practice, however, 
(a for commercial agencies and sponsors to use other figures, known as ratings, 
2 _ which are based on the habits of listeners living within a certain territory. 

These methods are purely empirical and can be only used as a bsais of com- 
arison. Although they are extremely useful for figuring market conditions, 
ney are very disappointing when the exact performance has to be prophesied or 
uaranteed. 
All figures used by us are based on actual engineering definitions as adopted 
j Miavana, and any reception outside of the territory considered as primary area 
to be taken as unreliable, even if very useful and acceptable to a great number | 
f people. Engineer’s coverage maps are greatly disappointing to commercial 
roadcasters, but they are the only means of discussing such matters intelligently. 


Frequency Modulation 

I am sure you have heard quite a good deal about frequency modulation, 
FM, as it is commonly called. One difference between the broadcasting 
stem now in use and the one presently being devised, is that AM, or amplitude 
odulation, operates on a frequency broadcasting band which extends from 550 
to 1600 kes., while FM operates at very much higher frequencies on two 
erent bands in the United States, one around 50 megacycles and the other 
ne about 100 megacycles. The AM frequencies and the FM frequencies have 
fferent propagation characteristics. AM frequencies are reflected to far distant 
oints, which means that a station would interfere with another one operating 
m the same frequency a long distance away. With FM frequencies, trans- 
issions do not reach so far, and for all practical purposes, especially in the 
her band, there is no interference between stations operating on the same 
equency. This means that you can use a given frequency at a great number 
points within a country. It also means that the reception of each station not 
yeing subject to interference, is the same day and night. In fact, many stations 
ow operating in the AM band could enjoy much wider coverage with the same 
4 power they use now if they had an FM transmitter properly installed. Besides, 
| tl he FM system has other characteristics which are most interesting to the 
listeners. Reception is free of static, background noise and, provided you have 
ood receiver, can give you a high fidelity reproduction of the performance 
ismitted. This last quality is most important to lovers of good music. 
I shall be glad to give you more about the technical characteristics of 
, but_as I presume you have read a lot about it, I shall wait for your questions 
ther than take too much of your time at the present moment. We are very 
uch in favour of FM’at the CBC. We believe it will add to the enjoyment 
i istening to radio programs. We know it will permit the use of a greater 
ber of stations throughout. Canada to the advantage of smaller localities 
hich cannot enjoy local broadcasting at. present because of the over-crowding 
t he AM band. It has taken a lone time for the United States to adopt an 
allocation plan and we had to wait until that came out before suggesting a plan 
t Canada, This is now under consideration and should be ready before very 
. The Department of Transport is, of course, the authority in the matter. 
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In the meantime, we have recommended to the licensing authority, and our 
recommendation, I believe, has been accepted, that operators of AM stations be 
invited to start, if they so desire, FM transmission of the programs carried on 
their AM transmitters. Prompt action could be taken if operators only want to 
try the new system with a low power transmitter installed on some convenient 
structure. If they wish to go about it in a more elaborate way, they may — 
have to wait a few months before a frequency can be assigned to them. At any — 
rate, it is not probable that FM receivers will be on the market in Canada before - 
late next fall or early next year. At least that is the information we have — 
received from manufacturers. So far as the CBC is concerned, we already have — 
two transmitters in Montreal, we will have one in Toronto very shortly, and — 
one in Vancouver and Winnipeg before the fall. These will be low power, 
installed on existing buildings and temporary installations which will be im- 
proved in due time. Canadian Marconi also has an experimental broadcasting — 
station in Montreal operating in a similar manner. Our aim is to get FM 
signals on the air so that there will be programs available for any owner of — 
an FM receiver and therefore assure to manufacturers, buyers for the equipment — 
put on the market. : 

We have had consultations with CAB in the matter and we propose to have — 
meetings with other interested parties in the near future. Whether the new ~ 
system will ever replace AM for coverage is to be hoped, but then, again, the 
time limit is quite uncertain. 


one es 


Television 


We hear a lot about television and there has been an extraordinary amount — 
of publicity designed to make listeners television conscious. Notwithstanding 
the millions spent in research and promotion, this new art is not developing 
with the rapidity that some people would like.’ This is due to many factors. — 
First, there is the controversy between the promoters of two different systems. — 
On the one hand, there are those who want to continue on the basis of television — 
as it existed before the war and wait until a new high fidelity and colour tele- — 
vision system is quite ready so as to introduce it in parallel with the present 
method. This second system must operate at a much higher frequency. ‘i 

n the other hand there are those who want to start colour television and — 
high fidelity transmission at the higher frequencies immediately, claiming that ~ 
this system is ready for practical operation. This controversy has resulted in 
some uncertainty in the mind of the public. Furthermore, post-war labour and ~ 
economic adjustments have retarded the production of television receivers and — 
transmitters. As a result, it will be some months before new television receivers — 


~ 


are placed on the market in the United States. At present, there are only a ~ 
few thousand sets, mostly in the New York and Philadelphia areas. ‘ 

Television will not be commercially feasible until a good proportion of — 
radio homes have receiving sets. Above all this, the fundamental fact remains — 
that television is a very costly affair not so much in capital cost as in operating — 
cost. We believe it would be a mistake to encourage the introduction in Canada — 
of television without sufficient financial support and, therefore, take the risk that 4 
unsatisfactory programs would, at the start give a poor impression of this new 
means of communication. It is a lot better, it seems, to wait until matters have 
stabilized in the States before starting in Canada with some certainty and — 
permanency a system well organized from a financial point of view. | “2 

Among the most enthusiastic television promoters, there are some who 
declare that they do not expect to operate on a profitable basis for seven or 
eight years. In the meantime, high-frequency circuits are being established in 
the United States and some experimental attempts are already under way in 
Canada whereby it would be possible to operate television networks which, 
would, of course, bring down the cost very considerably. We, at the CBG" 
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_ propose to step in and encourage television as soon as we believe it is ready for 
Canada. If we had listened to a few people who were insisting on an immediate 
decision some years ago, there is no doubt that we would now have a very cheap 
and inadequate service, if any, and further, manufacturers could not have, under 
_ war conditions, produced receivers or even transmitters. 


We propose to continue exercising discretion in the matter and we refuse to 
be stamped into premature action by publicity directed to the general public 


and really meant for things to come. Besides, there has been a decided lull in 
_ television propaganda in Canada, during the last couple of years, and I am sure 


only a small proportion of those who have applied for television permits would 
be prepared to go through with their plans. In the United States, notwith- 


_ standing the terrific pressure exercised, quite a number of applicants have 


withdrawn their applications and are doing as we are doing, that is waiting for 
the whole matter to crystallize properly. — ° 


Facsimile 

Facsimile is still an unknown factor in the future of broadcasting. It has 
potentialities, and I believe it will ultimately be introduced on a large scale. 
Fortunately, it does not require a large capital outlay. The policy of the CBC 


| _ in the matter can very well be left in abeyance for the time being. 


FINANCIAL DIVISION 


The balance sheet for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1945, is printed in 
the annual report and is before the committee. For the fiscal year ending the 
3lst of March, 1946, the books of account are not yet definitely closed, in order 
that all invoices for materials, etc., delivered before March 31, together with 
all accrued and deferred charges, can be included. I hope that we will have 
for you an estimated balance sheet before this committee adjourns. I can, 
however, at this time give you some approximate information on our financial 
position at the end of the fiscal year 1945-46. For the first time in our history, 
we will show a net operating deficit which will amount to approximately $35,000, 
before providing for depreciation and obsolescence. In other words, for the 


year 1945-46, our expenditures will be some $35,000 above our income. We 
had last year a deficit after depreciation, but this is the first time we will 


have to draw from reserve to meet our obligations. 
The operating deficit this year may be explained by the following reasons:— 
First and foremost, our revenues from the sale of radio receiving licences 


have fallen short of our estimated budget requirements. We estimated we would 


receive $3,900,000 from this source and according to recent reports received 


- from the Department of Transport, it would appear we shall receive approxi- 


mately $3,787,000. This would account for a difference of $113,000. 
Commercial broadcasting revenue has also not materialized as expected. 


We budgeted for $1,800,000, whereas we only anticipate approximately $1,692,- 


000, a difference of $108,000 less. Savings in expenditures have reduced what 
otherwise might have been a very heavy deficit. : . 

Quite naturally our expenditures are guided by what our revenues are likely 
to be, but in past years our revenues have reached a higher figure than antici- 


pated, thereby allowing us to show large operating surpluses which have been 


ploughed back into the broadcasting business by way of capital expenditures, 
such as erection and installation of transmitters, studios, technical equipment, 
musical instruments, office furniture, etc. At the present time the situation is 
quite different, as our operating expenditures are continually increasing, whereas 
our revenues are not. 

Besides paying all our debts and reimbursing the government for a total 
loan of $1,250,000, we have been able, in our profitable years, to accumulate 
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$500,000 worth of government bonds, which are held in reserve. This is con- 


sidered sufficient for our present needs, even if we have to finance at times the _ 


international short wave service. Also, we have always kept $200,000 as working 


capital. This year, that total cash possession of $700,000 is all we will have 


after current commitments have been taken care of. 


Going back to the 1944-45 fiscal year, the last one for which we have a 


complete breakdown, you will notice in studying our balance sheet that on 
March 31, 1945, our fixed assets were $770,547 after depreciation, for a plant 
which had cost $3,005,237. This does not include the international short wave 


station in which, on April 1, 1945, $1,038,984 had been invested. Except for. 


accounts payable and some minor items, we had and still have no debts. 
In 1944-45 our net commercial revenues, before deducting the cost of our 
commercial department and a portion of the cost of operation that could be 


charged to commercial activities, were $1,639,159. It is safe to say that our — 


commercial revenues are of great importance to us because they help to keep 
our operations going and absorb a portion of our operating costs. Our revenues 
from licence fees collection have amounted to $3,783,452, and if we add, miscel- 
laneous income of $75,785, plus commercial revenues, you will see that our 
total income for 1944-45 has been $5,498,397; that is, for domestic operations 
only. 

For sale of network time, private stations received through us in 1944-45 the 
total sum of $1,164,491. 

For 1944-45 our expenditures can be broken down as follows:— 


PUQSRAMIG cs oid seeaerl Ok beac et a te ee $2,824,188 .39 
Pingineeriter? oo. 02 pace Bei e Oe ee ee 1,114,153 .37 
Ware anesste st giro Fs oh peri tae eet a eee 929,818.54 
ACTH IGEE A OTON. 9 3. 5. seu my erate Ceodcle aeeee mere 227,740.95 
Press: and Wnformation 522 scp’ sie Saar 138,241.14 
CORUIMERE tak Furia toe ele Ela a ees ene es eid ta 109,343.93 


$5,343,486 .32 


We also spent $189,407 on short wave operations. 

I can give you any breakdown you may wish to have, either on income or 
expenditures, as we have an excellent accounting system under the supervision 
of our treasurer, Mr. Harry Bramah. 

Mr. Smiru: Mr. Chairman, just to keep the record straight, I haye made 
some notes of omissions in the record. 

The Cuarrman: Dr. Frigon has not finished yet. 

The Wirness: That is all I had to submit today. I am sorry. 

The CuarrMan: Oh, then you are finished? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Smiru: It is on page one if you will look at it, the second paragraph; 
there were two or three sentences omitted after the words, “a thorough know- 
ledge of Cariadian life,” in the fifth from the last line of that paragraph. 

The Wirness: I added those, after the word “approach.” 

_ Mr. Smrrn: The next one is on page 25, and might I make a suggestion, 
sir, that Dr. Frigon might approve of. On page 25, the third paragraph, Mr. 
Moore’s name is omitted. 

The Wirness: Yes, Mr. Moore’s name will go in. 

Save SMITH: “Lately, one of our men who had worked under the torrid 
climate of Africa accompanied the Muskox Expedition where he also did a 
splendid job.” I believe the man’s name, whoever he is, should be added in 
that paragraph. 

The Wirness: It-is Mr, McDonald. 
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fess _ The Cuairman: It is understood that the name will go into the record at 
that point. Gentlemen, Mr. Bushnell, the Director General of Programs is ready 
to proceed with a presentation, but it has not yet been mimeographed and made | 
ready for distribution. It will take a longer time than is at our disposal this 
morning. This course, however, could be followed, if you see fit; it could be 
- mimeographed immediately and then mailed to the members of the committee 
so that, by the time he resumed it, every person would then have it in his pos- 
session. I anticipate that he would about half finish, if he were to proceed with 
it now, this morning. Would that be your wish? To go ahead now? 
-__ Mr. Cotpwexu: No; let us have the statement all at once. 


Mr. Smiru: If we had it all at once and an opportunity to read it, then we 
~ might dispense with it. 

_ The Cuarrman: Then, we should not have it read, but rather have it mimeo- 
graphed and mailed to us, with a view to having it presented at the next 
meeting? 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I think it should be read to us; and I also think we should 
_ not split the presentation, but rather have it read all at one time. 


Mr. Hansetu: I do not agree with dispensing with the reading of it, because 
_ thereby you would be creating a precedent which is not good. 
oF _ The Cuarrman: Then we won’t call at this point upon Mr. Bushnell, but 
_ rather call on him at the next meeting. There is another point to be decided, 
_ the choice of Tuesday or Thursday. I sent around to you a memo in regard 
_ to that choice, and the replies coming back are almost unanimous in favour of 
_ Thursday instead of Tuesday. Those who did not declare that they preferred 
_ Tuesday regarded it as immaterial which day we use; so that brings it back 
_ to pretty nearly unanimity for Thursday. 
Mr. Surry: There was a further suggestion about Friday? - 


_ _ The Cuarrman: Yes; one suggestion said it would be a good idea to use 
; Friday; but another said: Friday is no good; so I think we can cancel them out, 
_ Mr. Smith. Now would somebody move that hereafter we meet on Thursdays at 
10.30? 

Mr. Mututns: I so move. 


___The Cuarrman: It is moved and seconded that we meet on Thursday instead 

_ of Tuesday. Now, which Thursday shall we start? 

a Mr. Fiemina: I think we should start this Thursday because there is a 

good deal of work assigned to this committee, and we have just begun. We are 

late in meeting. I was looking at the dates this morning. The resolution for 
he setting up of the committee was passed on April 16, yet the committee 

was not actually established until May 14; so we are getting away to a late 

start, and I suggest that we should not lose any time now; otherwise we might 

_ find it difficult to finish our work. 

_ Mr. Muturns: I believe we have had quite a long session today and I think 

we should put it off until next Thursday, a week from this Thursday. 

____ The Crairman: You know, if we go putting it off, we may find ourselves in 

_ & jam with double meetings, or triple meetings a day a little later on. 


Mr. FLemina: I move that we have the first meeting on Thursday next, that. 
ould be June 13. 


The CuairMan: It would be nice if we could get it unanimous? 


~ Mr. Cotpweti: We have a lot of material before us now which we really 
should go through; and Mr. Bushnell has to mimeograph this other document. 
I think it should be Thursday next. because it looks as if we will be sitting until 
eptember now. 


_ The Cuatrman: Until October, I think. 
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Mr. Hanse.u: There is no reason why we should not double it later; nearly 


all committees have two sessions, morning and! afternoon sessions. 

Mr. Beauporn: Will Mr. Bushnell’s report ‘be ready for this Thursday? 

The CHarrMAN: Yes, it could be ready for this Thursday. 

Mr. Bravuporn: Then we should get through with Mr. Bushnell first. 

Mr. Picarp: It would give us time to go through the material, if we could 
have it ready for this Thursday with no discussion on it, if we are not ready; 
and then to carry on with that later on. 


Mr. Mutts: I think we should put it off until a week from Peniradlay 


The CHarrman: We are all agreed that it should be Thursday. That is 
‘settled. Now, shall it be the first or the second Thursday? Those in favour of 
this coming,-immediate Thursday? 


The Cierx: Eight. 

The CHarrMAN: And those opposed? 

The CierK: Seven. 

The CHarrmMANn: That is, eight to seven, gentlemen. That is a majority, is 
it not? We will meet next Thursday at 10.30 a.m., the day after tomorrow. 

Mr. Fiemine: Are there any other officials of the CBC who have statements 
to read, apart from Mr. Bushnell? 

The CHarrMANn: Something in the way of a prepared statement? 

Mr. Dunton: I have nothing at the moment, unless the committee wishes 
‘something. 

The Cuarrman: There is nothing at the moment, unless the committee may 
wish something, or unless some questions in the committee would call it forth. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: I think some of us would be very interested in getting 
something prepared by the appropriate officials of the corporation, placing 
before us the logs which, I understand, are forwarded to the corporation from 


time to time by some of the radio stations. I mentioned one or two of them the ~ 
other day, and there are more; also, I would like to know just how these’ 


stations are living up to the regulations laid down by the corporation. We have 
had a lot of discussion in the papers about CFRB and CFCN, and one or two 
other stations. I do not know who the appropriate official is, but I think we 
should have a report from the CBC to how these stations are living up to their 


obligations and the regulations. I am thinking of the stations that are looked © 


upon by private broadcasters as their outstanding stations, CFRB and CFCN, 
and how they are carrying out the obligations laid upon them. I would also 
like to know the extent of spot announcements of those stations, and about 
the charges. We have a right to know just how they are doing, arising out of 


their permission to use the air channels which are the property of the people | 


of Canada; and if that needs preparation, I think such preparauan should be 
made. 


Mr. SmirH: I join with Mr. Coldwell in he respect, and I would like to 
have the logs for the month of May to be tabled or made available with respect 
to stations CFAC and CFCN in Calgary. 


The CuaAirman: Could that be carried out, Mr. Dunton? 

Mr. Dunton: We can get a report. 

Mr. Coupweiu: A report is what I want. 

The Cuairman: It is feasible to supply that, and we will take it that it is 


made available, at the requests of Mr. Coldwell backed up by Mr. Smith’s 
suggestion, and: that it be carried out. 


Mr. Smit: Private stations say that they are carrying out a eae service; — 


let us find out. 
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a Mr. CoLpWELL: And also Kingston, Kirkland Lake, and some of the smaller 
stations. 
if The Cuamman: I think that would be satisfactory if it were filed with us 
here and distributed. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I think that Mr. Radford might explain how it is being 
carried out. 

The CHarrMAN: Subject to questioning, of course, and amplified by 
questioning. © . 

Mr. Cotpweutu: Which ever way would be the more convenient. 

The CuartrMan: It is understood; that is the committee’s wish. 

Mr. Hansetu: Will we be fe any official statement in respect to the 
relationship or policy between the CBC and the various provincial governments? 
There are three provinces in the country that have been given some considerable 
publicity and consideration in this matter, and I think we should have some 
official statement. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: We asked for correspondence in the House, and they said 
that they would try to get the permission from the provincial governments. 

The CuairMAn: The governments have not yet given their permission for 
that correspondence. 

Mr. Coxtpwetu: I think we could easily get it from Saskatchewan; in fact, 
I know we could. 

Mr. Situ: There is no trouble in respect to Alberta. 

Mr. Dunton: May I say a word? 

The CHairMan: Yes, Mr. Dunton. 

Mr. Dunton: I think we could cover the policy of the CBC largely under 
licensing authority and government policy. 

The CuHairMAN: Wouldn’t that come out adequately in questioning which 
will follow? 

Mr. CoLpweE.u: If a recommendation were made, for example, in regard to 
any one of these applications, we should know what that recommendation was. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it not come out sufficiently well in the questioning, 
Mr. ee 
¥ CoLpWELL: I think we aes have the actual written recommendation 
a ide 3 fh the time. 

q The CHatrMAN: Mr. Dunton will be prepared to answer questions and to 
bring such papers as are necessary to do so. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: That would be all right, so long as we know. 

Mr. Fieminc: That is covered, I think, in part, in the report I asked for 
on page 9, in the minutes of the committee. Perhaps Mr. Dunton has a note of 
- this and is going to make some supplementary statement, having that thought 

in mind. 

-- The CuHarrman: It is fairly well understood that these things, so far as 
_ they could be dealt with, would be handled either by questioning or by supple- 
mentary statements to be brought out. 

Mr. Firemine: It would be much more satisfactory if a statement could 
be prepared, because it would save us time in the committee, and we would have 
a much more orderly presentation of the answers. 

a The CHarrMan: As we go along that can be dealt with, can it not? That 
can be dealt with as we go along. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Smiru: I move we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is moved that the committee adjourn. The committee 
_ is hereby adjourned, to meet again on Thursday, June 13, at 10.30 a.m. 


The committee adjourned at 12.20 p.m. to meet aeeub on Thursday, June 
x £38, at 10.30 a.m. 
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' MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, June 13, 1946. 


- The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.30 o’clock. Mr. 
~ Maybank, the Chairman, presided. 


Z Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Coldwell, Fleming, Hackett, Hansell, Knight, 
7 Laurendeau, Maybank, McCann, Mullins, Nixon, Picard, Robinson. (Simcoe 
ast oss (St. Paul's) and Smi algary est 
East), Ross (St. Paul’s) and § ith (Cal West), (15). 


7 In attendance; Officials of the CBC and of the cue Department. listed 
:, at meeting of June 11. 


* Mr. E. L. Bushnell, director general of programmes, was called and pro- 
- ceeded to make a. statement relative to programmes and related matters. 


: The following which he tabled for distribution were ordered printed on 
¥ “motion of Mr. Coldwell, namely: 

1. Cost of Talent for a few United States Network Programmes. 

2. Cost of Talent for a few CBC Programmes. 

_ (See Appendices A and B to this day’s evidence). 


‘The witness tabled with the Clerk for distribution copies of: 

» 1. CBC National Programme Order No. 25 for the week of June 16-22, 1946. 

. CBC Monthly Short Wave Schedule—International Service. 

. CBC National Farm Radio Forum. 

. CBC Chart of Family Needs.. 

Young Canada Listens (Schools Broadcasts), 1945-46. 

. Report on Citizens’ Forum Broadcasts—1945-46. 

. Canadian Panorama—Thursdays from 10.30 to 11.00 p.m. (E.S.T.). 

. Publication of the Kitchener Chamber of Commerce—an address of John 
Fisher over Trans-Canada Network. 


ONO PR WH 


Mr. Knight complimented the witness on his presentation. 


a Information relating to the Radio Act and to the Regulations and a list 
x _ pertaining to talks over CBC was also requested. 


_ After a discussion on procedure, the Committee adjourned until next 
Bo bureday, at 10.30 o’clock. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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were applied as our guiding principle. We believe our efforts have not been 


entirely unsuccessful. Results have been extremely gratifying and it is my honest — ! 
belief that Canada’s high power short wave station, the erection of which was ° 


so strongly endorsed by succeeding parliamentary committees, is performing well 


the purpose for which it was built. If its programming is carried forward as | 


effectively as its technical operation, there is no reason to suppose that it will 
not. have world-wide listener interest. 

The last time I was privileged to give evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Radio Broadcasting—and I believe that was in 1944—I can 
recall the stress and emphasis that was laid on the responsibilities of the CBC 
for helping to maintain morale and to bring to listeners a true and vivid picture 
of the many phases of our war effort. To-day the scene has shifted, at least 
in some of its aspects. The responsibility now is no less great, but the emphasis 
has changed from war to peace. The many complicated problems that face 
everyone in trying to build a better world out of the ashes of confusion are no 
less important. The programme division of the CBC is conscious of its 
responsibilities and is doing its best to bring understanding and a clearer 
conception of world problems to its national audience during this period of 
readjustment. 


PLANNING PROGRAMMES A DirricuLtT TASK 


I should like to make it plain that no one in the programme division that I 
know regards himself or herself as possessing a particuliar or special brand of 
omniscience. We are nothing more, nothing less than plain ordinary beings 
with certain specialized capacities and experience, whose job it is to plan and 
produce programmes that will meet to a reasonable extent the acceptance of the 
shareholders of the CBC. That might appear to be an easy task. I can assure 


you it is not. You know before you start that to please every listener precisely 


when and how he wants to be pleased is an impossibility. I believe your own 
experience will corroborate that statement. The fact that this is so does not 
prevent us from trying. yay 

I point that out for one purpose. It may well be that through the years 


there has developed a misapprehension on the part. of some that the CBC, and — 


particularly the programme division, has come to regard itself as the instrument 
through which the welfare of the nation is to be preserved, and that the enlighten- 
ment of its listeners is its sole aim. Not too thingly veiled suggestions have been 
made that the “intellectuals” of the CBC programme division are determined to 
see to it “that the public gets only what they, not the public, but what they—the 
planners and producers—think the public should hear”. That, Mr. Chairman, I 
submit, is nonsense; and such stories have been and probably will continue to be 
circulated for no other purpose and for no better reason than to undermine the 
confidence of the people in their publicly owned broadcasting corporation. 
Cerainly such fallacious reports will not stand the light of honest, critical 
examination. 

We of the programme division do not operate from ivory towers. We are in 
continuous contact with almost every organization and movement that plays 
a vital part in Canadian life. From them and from other sources we try to gauge 
what a representative cross section of Canadian listeners would like to hear and 
we try to give it to them. It should be clearly understood that from time to 


time we add new blood to our programme staff. We draw on all parts of the 


country for these newcomers. They bring with them enthusiasm and a freshness 
of viewpoint that keeps some of our more experienced planners and producers 


on their mettle. It is also our policy to transfer creative people from one region , 
to another so that they do not get the chance to become narrow or sectionalized — 


in their outlook. 
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eI hope my. remarks are not inerrant by anyone as indicating that a sense 

4 of smugness exists in the programme division, for as the Chairman has told you, 

et, Pte most severe criticism of CBC programmes has been raised from within the 

division itself. That, I think you will agree, is a healthy situation. 

ES It might be wise to state at this point that the CBC does not try to obtain 

a mass audience all the time. We recognize the existence of minority groups 

| whose tastes must be taken into account. The easy and profitable way of doing 

9 this is to put programmes that are not supposed to be big audience builders into 

‘i periods outside peak listening time. This we have resolutely refused to do. 

. And that (indicating) is the national programme order from June 16 to 
June 22; and what I ask you is just to take a look at it. This is a rather 

‘ astonishing looking document. There are our programmes for one week. If one is 
statistically minded and would care to count them there are something well 

¥ over a thousand. 

z Mr. Cotpwe.u: You are not going to read all this? 

ae 

he 


The Wirness: I don’t think so. I am in the hands of the committee, of 
_ course, if you care to check our programme schedules, copies of which you have 
before you, you will find what are often supposed to be select audience pro- 
_ grammes occupying the very best listening periods. Discussion groups, symphony 
~ concerts, recitals of Bach’s organ music or cantatas, the drama of ideas—all 
' of these you will find scheduled in some of the very best and commercially 
~ profitable broadcasting hours. As a matter of fact many people are inclined 
BP to underestimate the general standards of public taste. I have often been sur- 
- prised and pleased to note the wide response and high rating enjoyed by some 
_ programmes that many of us thought would be listened to only by a small and 
select audience. I am sure that public taste is in general a bit better than it is 
- assumed to be by many of those who cater to it. 
1 I should like to say a word or two here about the limiting factors in our 
¢ attempts to achieve perfection. One of the first of these is money. The 
financial pinch is perhaps felt most in the very important matter of rehearsals. 
i Obviously the more rehearsal time, within reason, that can be given to a 
programme the better the final results will be. It is too often forgotten that 
_ rehearsals cost money, sometimes as much as 50 per cent of the total cost of 
_ the programme, therefore they must be carefully planned ahead so that not a 
moment is wasted. _Even though all ordinary precautions are taken we still 
find that many of our programmes could be improved if more money were avail- 
al to pay for extra or longer rehearsal periods. 


Another financial point concerns the apparent restriction of the field for 

~ newcomers. In any large centre of production there are a number of established, 
experienced and professional artists—musicians, singers, actors and so on. If 
& are to retain the services of those people in the region, or in Canada for 
‘that matter, we have got to see that it is possible for them to earn a living. 
~ Consequently they must have regular and fairly steady work. We cannot afford 
to lose them, because apart from. their success and public appeal, they are people 
who are trained and broken to the microphone. The newcomer into the radio 
field will in most cases find the going slow; there is plenty. of room for new 
artists, but at first they will have to be satisfied with occasional jobs or the 
odd “bit” part. Of course every now and then a genius is discovered who is 


an immediate success. 
4 


New TALent 1s ENCOURAGED 


I should not like you to gather from these remarks that the talented young 
artist has no chance. The CBC does a great deal for the encouragement of new 
talent of all kinds. Various recital periods throughout the week on regional 
or national networks give the younger artists, vocal and instrumental, an 
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opportunity to be heard and to make themselves known. In our numerous : 
drama and feature programmes a very large number of new actors and actresses — 


. are tried in the course of a year and those with talent and a capacity. for hard 

work often quite quickly get into the circle of regular or professional artists. 
Writers and composers get very real encouragement. It must be remembered 
that the singer, for instance, who may be good enough for a small town concert 
is not necessarily ready to broadcast to a national audience. In my opinion 


there is a very real opportunity, a duty I might say, for the community station — 


to give these people a chance to develop and to groom real talent for competition 
in bigger fields. : 

Since reporting last to this committee, the CBC system for auditioning 
new talent has not been changed. Regular auditions are held at all our produc- 
tion-points and in the course of the year hundreds of aspiring artists are given 
an opportunity to be heard by independent auditioning committees who report 
on their possibilities. Careful attention is paid to the reports of the adjudicators 
and whenever possible new talent is injected into either a new series or used as 
frequently as possible in some of our better known and longer established 


programmes. As an illustration may I cite a series of programmes recently — 


started designed for the purpose of giving solo network appearances to young 


Canadian artists thought to have distinctive talent. Backed by a full concert — 


orchestra we include vocalists, pianists, violinists and ’cellists. We work in co- 
operation with the Toronto Conservatory of Music, our consultant being Dr. 
Arnold Walter, principal of the conservatory’s graduate school. 


? 


The formation of the programme may best be described by giving an-excerpt 4 


from the opening announcement on each programme:— 


From the CBC’s Concert Hall in Toronto we offer another in a series 
of programmes by Samuel Hersenhoren and his orchestra. Mr. Hersenhoren 
has as his guest artist each week, a young singer or instrumentalist who, 
in the opinion of a group of advisers, is deemed worthy of being brought 
to the attention of radio listeners. In most ¢ases the appearance of the 
young artist will not mark a radio debut. Some of them have been heard 
before and, we hope, will be heard again. 


Some of the young artists used so far are:— 

Audrey Farnell—Soprano of Amherst, N.S. . . 

She, as you may recall, was a finalist in the Singing Stars of To-morrow 
programme sponsored by the York Knitting Mills Company. | 
___ Frederick Morriss—Baritone, R.C.A.F. veteran now taking a “rehab” course 
in singing. 

Joseph Pach—17-year-old violinist. 


David Hughes—Baritone, R.C.A.F. veteran, also taking a “rehab” course — 


in singing. 
Esther Ghan—18-year-old coloratura soprano of Winnipeg. 
Earle Moss—19-year-old pianist of Toronto. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CANADIAN Music . 


Mr. Dunton has mentioned the encouragement given to Canadian music 
through the CBC. I believe it is a fair statement to say that the CBC does 
‘more than almost all other bodies put together to help music in Canada and 
to enable musicians of all kinds to devote themselves entirely to their art. As 


another example, let me take our big symphony orchestras. We pay symphony — 


orchestras in Vancouver, Montreal and Toronto more than $50,000 annually. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. Is that the aggregate?—A. The aggregate. Agee 
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By Mr. H ee 


- Q. Where can we get the Rradtdown of that?—A. If you care I will give it 
to you now. 

. Q. I would be glad of it—A. When we are through. 

: These are orchestras of which Canada is justly proud and I know that 
the money they receive for broadcasting is an important factor in their budgets. 
~ Without it they would find the problem of survival considerably more difficult. 
In return for this money we are able to give our listeners a Canadian symphony 
concert every week of the year, and sometimes more than one a week. 

Perhaps this is a good time to mention a pleasing incident of international 
- goodwill in broadcasting. For many years Canadian listeners have been able 
to enjoy listening on their own local stations to the New York Philharmonic ~ 

Orchestra on Sunday afternoons, broadcast in the United States by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Recently that ceased to be a CBC sustaining programme 
and was sponsored in the United States by the U.S. Rubber Company. Through 
the courtesy of our American friends the CBC obtained permission to broadcast 
these programmes without charge and without advertising content. This 
generous action has been greatly appreciated. 

We are also grateful to all the network companies in the United States for 

the privilege of using their many fine sustaining programmes free of charge. 
- During the war they were unable to accept many programmes from Canada 
but I am glad to say that recently we have been able to send to the Mutual 
: Broadcasting System two very good musical programmes each week. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Bs Q. Are they the symphonies?—A. No, concert orchestras. We are now 
_ making plans to expand this exchange of programmes between ourselves and 
- other broadcasting systems in a way that we hope will be beneficial to all. 


REGULAR PROGRAMME CONFERENCES 


e, Before getting too deeply involved in the details of what has been 
- accomplished in the past two years, perhaps it would be wise to tell you briefly 
something about the planning that goes into programmes. Fornightly meetings 

a of the heads of the various programme departments, such as music, talks, schools, 

farm, etc., are held regularly at the national programme office in Toronto. 

- Plans not ‘only for forthcoming programme projects are discussed and analysed 

4 but programmes that have already been broadcast are critically reviewed. 

é In wartime it was not always possible for us to hold national programme 

conferences as frequently as we would have liked. We are hoping, however, 

that regional representatives and programme directors will be able to assemble 
at least: twice a year for the purpose of planning both national and regional 

a schedules for the ensuing season. These national programme meetings are more 


‘ : new ond old ideas Sudeneiane critical examination. New trends in programming 
are considered and from the wealth of material submitted by the programme 

_ directors representing all parts of Canada, schedules for the next season are 
eS drawn up. At our last national programme conference, held early in April of 
_ this year, it took the combined efforts of at least ten people almost three full 
days to straighten out the tangle created by the fact. that daylight saving once 
more had bécome the responsibility “of local and municipal authorities. Our diffi- 
a culty was to arrange well established programmes such as the news and noon-day 
_ farm broadcasts in periods that would best serve the needs of listeners in five time 
zones. To bring these into line so far as it was possible to do has cost the 


_ corporation almost $10,000 more than in those years when daylight saving was 
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nation wide. I point this out to emphasize but one of the many ‘complications — 
that arise in network broadcasting in a country as large.as Canada. es 

As well as national programme conferences and the fortnightly meetings of — 
the supervisors, departmental meetings are held with producers and the specialists 
of the various departments. In this way the complicated pattern of our 
programme schedule is worked out so that an even balance between one section 
and another is reasonably well established. It would be a very simple matter 
indeed to operate networks if the objective was merely to provide programmes of 
straight entertainment. Because of the inevitable trend towards regionalization, 
decentralization, and specialization (and by the last I mean farm broadcasts, _ 
school broadcasts, women’s features, news, etc.)—because of this, the problems 
become more complex and the overall operation very much more costly. But if 
we are to serve our shareholders in the way they expect to be served, and have a 
right to be served, further expansion along the lines I have indicated is bound to 
take place. All that can postpone it will be lack of funds to provide the necessary 
programmes and lack of CBC stations through which a full service can be 
broadcast. . 

If you would care to examine the national programme order which is issued 
weekly, and I think I have spoken’ of this before, you will get some idea of 
the extent of the programme division’s activities. You will observe that in 
almost any hour of the day as many as ten or twelve separate programmes 
originating in all parts of the country are broadcast, some to the full network 
and others to regional networks. You will also notice that as nearly as possible 
programmes are scheduled to coincide with the times of the day in which it is 
felt they will best serve the needs of listeners. This weekly schedule has to be 
planned at least three weeks in advance and is distributed widely as an internal 
guide to our operations. I may say here that national programme order is not 
distributed to the public at large. . 

It would be quite impossible to give you a detailed report on all the major — ~ 
programmes that have been broadcast by the corporation since it last reported 
to this committee. Mr. Dunton has told you in general terms: of the policies 
governing the broadcasting of what we call “public service broadeasts”’, such as 
Farm Forum, Citizens’ Forum, talks, commentaries and school broadcasts. We 
have distributed copies of reports covering the work of some of these departments 
for the fiscal year 1945-46. ME : ; 

I am referring to these two booklets and the one mimeographed piece of 
paper here. One is The Farmer Feeds the World, the other is Young Canada 
Listens and the third is a full report on Citizens’ Forum broadcasts for 1945- 
1946. I do not want to go into too much detail but I would call your attention to 
page 5 of the report on Citizens’ Forum. There you get a breakdown of the 
participants taking part in the Citizens’ Forum broadcasts of last year. You will 
notice all interests have been included, business, labour, veterans, co-operative 
unions, and we have even thrown in the odd politician. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. May I ask what a politician is?—A. Excuse me, maybe I should say 
parliamentarians. 
I would like you to look through them as carefully as time will permit for — 
I am sure you will gain a more thorough knowledge of our activities in this 
field and cannot fail to be impressed by the wide diversity of subjects covered. 


—. 


TALKS AND Pupuic AFFAIRS rie 


One of the strongest arguments for a national publicly owned system of 
broadcasting advanced in the early days of broadcasting in Canada, was that a 
such a system would be a powerful national instrument for education in the 


° 
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broadcast sense. Part of the work done by the corporation in this field is 
handled by the Talks and Public Affairs department. Their primary respon- 


_ sibility is in the field of public information and adult education and consists of 
the effective presentation of the spoken word in a variety of forms, such as 


straight talks, commentaries, interviews, quiz shows, forums and discussion 
programmes, documentary or semi-dramatized educational programmes. The 
subject matter of these broadcasts covers an extremely wide area ranging from 
amusing yarns to discussions about world government; from modern art and 
Canadian literature to home economics and popular science. 

Talks themselves are planned not only for serious purposes but also for 


- entertainment. We know from the response of listeners that talks ean be good 


entertainment and excellent listening. This is also verified by the fact that many 
programmes in the field of public affairs have audience ratings on a par not 
only with such items as news, but with many commercial programmes designed 
strictly’ for entertainment. “Citizens’ Forum”, for example, commands a 
listening audience in such cities as Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Regina and 
Vancouver larger than that of many non-educational programmes such as swing 


- music or drama, both sustaining and commercial. 


A letter from a listener in Winona, Ontario, which is typical of a great 
many we receive in praise of our talks and public affairs programmes, gave us 
considerable satisfaction. This lady said, and there may be some who disagree 


with her; but anyway this is what she wrote:— 


“Tt seems to me that we should have more and more educational programmes. 


Information can be presented and made attractive via radio and listeners can be 


“increased by raising the standard of such programmes. Professor George 


- Kimble’s series are the sort of talks that are stimulating and interesting for the 
- whole family. Couldn’t we have Blair Fraser give a series on the present 


Dominion-Provincial conferences? I agree with Mr. McAree (Globe and Mail 
to-day) that he (Blair Fraser) has a fine radio voice and can present political 


tangles in a clear, non-partisan way. Our eight-year-old son learns much about 


Canada from listening to John Fisher. I congratulate you on the Tuesday 


- forums in the Citizens’ Forum; they have stimulated thought and discussion on a 


national scale which could never be achieved by any means except radio”. 
The Federal Communications Commission in its recent report, already 


referred to in ‘meetings of this committee, devotes a section to the whole field of 


sustaining programmes. They point out the popularity and importance of 


commercial programmes in the American broadcasting system, but they 


emphasize the need for public service programmes which we in the CBC have 
always emphasized and what is more have made it our business to produce. 
May I quote a paragraph or two from page 12 of the FCC Report: — 


Since the early days of broadcasting, broadcasters and the commission 
alike have recognized that sustaining programmes also play an integral 


q and irreplaceable part in the American system of broadcasting. The 
Wf sustaining programme has five distinctive and outstanding functions: 

fl 1. To secure for the station or network a means by which in the 
oh, overall structure of its programme service, it can achieve a balanced 
ofl . interpretation of public needs. 


: ~ 
na 
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2. To provide programmes which by their very nature may not be 
sponsored with propriety. 

3.,To provide programmes for significant minority tastes and 
interests. ; 

4. To provide programmes devoted to the needs and purposes of non- 
profit organizations. 


= 
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5. To provide a field for experiment in new types of programmes in 
secure from the restrictions that obtain with reference to programmes in — 
which the advertiser’s interest in selling goods predominates. 


CBC programmes presented under the general heading of Talks and 
Public Affairs, as well as others, play an important part in fulfilling these 
functions described by the FCC. As you know, it is the policy of the 
corporation not to sell time for the expression of opinion or the discussion of 
controversial issues. These needs we feel are taken care of in commentaries, 
discussions and series of talks such as “Mid-week Review’’, “Week-end Review”, 
“Citizens’ Forum” and so on. Book reviews may or may not appeal to the 
majority of the Canadian people, but our weekly book review programme “Books 
for the Times” has aroused considerable comment. In fact recently one of our 
reviewers stirred up something of a controversy about the function of eriticism 
in the development of Canadian literature. There were a number of editorials — 
pro and con to say nothing of letters from listeners. An editorial published by 
MacLean’s magazine in their March 1 issue entitled “Time to Grow Up” 
presented a very strong argument for the role of criticism on the air in our 
Canadian democracy. c 

I should like to read that editorial. 


Not long ago a CBC book reviewer made uncomplimentary remarks. ~ 
about the Canadian novel. Ever since he’s been dodging brickbats, not 
only from indignant authors and editors but in some cases from indignant — 
private citizens. The idea seems to be that to criticize anything Canadian 
is disloyal, a kind of treason. 

This is not only nonsense it’s a sign that this country still isn’t wholly 
erown up. 

Criticism is the life of a free society. That’s what freedom means, the 
right of dissent, the right of intellectual detachment. And one of the 
salient marks of maturity is the ability to take criticism good-naturedly, 
to act upon it if it’s well-founded, and to ignore it if it’s not. 

Far from resenting «criticism, Canadian art, literature and journalism 
should welcome it. They’re all a long way from perfect—harsh words 
once in a while will do none of them any harm. We don’t hear very 
many. Perhaps we’d all be better off if we did. ards 


CO-OPERATION WITH PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 4 


Many of our adult education programmes are presented in co-operation with — 
public spirited, non-profit organizations. An outstanding example of the 
effectiveness of radio in presenting the findings of such organizations in an enter- 
taining and popular canner was the series we did last winter in co-operation — 
with the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. This programme entitled 
“What’s on your Mind?”, dealt with problems in human relationships and 
personal psychology in dramatized form. The broadcasts were based on 
authentic case histories supplied by the committee and the scripts were care- 
fully checked for accuracy and soundness by experts on the staff of the national 
committee. Another example of experimentation in techniques for presenting 
information and ideas in popular form is the series “Science a la Mode” 
written by Tommy Tweed. This programme deals with recent scientific and 
industrial developments. It has not only built up a large listening audience, but 
it has also drawn many favourable comments, from business trade journals, as 
well as teachers and educational organizations. The humorous formula of this 
programme is similar to the series on various phases of public health broadcast. 
under the title “Here’s Your Health” which won the first award in the Columbus, ~ 
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EGhio, Becton for an Pde accrtienel programme dealing with social questions. 
PS popular programme of talks which has a very faithful listening audience on 
Sunday mornings is “Canadian Yarns” in which we offer stories by many out- 
peeing writers including; Thomas Raddall, Marius Barbeau, Tony Onraet, 
'~Dan McCowan, Hugh Kemp, Kerry Wood, and many others. In addition, we 
are constantly on the look-out for good new writers and a great deal of time 
is spent in helping them write and present their material. 

In fact during the past couple of years our talks production staff has paid 
increasing attention to the problem of raising the standard of broadcasting by 
: insisting on improved quality in both writing and speaking, by experimenting 

with new forms of presentation and by more careful selection of broadcasters. 

This would be a comparatively easy task if we could rely entirely on what is now 

fairly large group of experienced competent broadcasters who have become 

_ professional or semi-professional in this field, but if we did this we would be 
limiting the fare offered to listeners to much too narrow a group not really re- 
_ presentative of Canadian life. 

Talks broadcasters may be classified generally as Racin reporters—both 
staff and non-staff, commentators with knowledge of ‘national and international 
affairs, personalities who are specialists in literature, music, sports, etc., public 
personages such as political figures, noted writers, etc., and representative 
citizens who can reflect in a radio talk, interview or discussion, the background 
of thought of their section of the community. Thus, in the selection of speakers 
the CBC has tried to have Canadian radio truly reflect the ideas and activities, 
_ the interests and diversity not only of Canadian life but of events in the world 
© at large. 

If I were to read you a list of the speakers heard on CBC networks during 

the past year it would include literally hundreds of names, representing quite an 
7 amazing cross-section of the Canadian people and including many renowned 
-’ world figures. 
| The Talks and Public Affairs Department regularly plans and supervises 
from 30 to 40 quarter and half-hour broadcasts weekly on national and regional 
_ networks, not including daily commentaries or purely local talks. I do not want 
- to go into detail but I would like to refer to some highlight features of this 
_ phase of our broadcasting activity. 


Wortp AFFAIRS 


Since the end of the war we have devoted special attention to problems of 
peace and world organization. We have done this not only because of ‘the obvious 
interest of Canadians in the great events that have been taking place but also 
4 _because we felt, it was essential for Canadians to have access to a continuing flow 
a of infomed opinion about international affairs in keeping with the new respon- 
_ sibilities our country has assumed. Detailed plans were worked out for coverage 
of outstandng international conferences and staff members and commentators 
% were present at San Francisco, the United National Assembly in Londen, the 
~ UNRRA conferences in Montreal and Atlantic City, and at the opening meetings 
of the Security Council in New York City, and the meeting of the Food and 
_ Agricutural Organization at Quebec City. Talks, commentaries, interviews, 
discussions and actuality broadcasts from these important conferences were 
presented either 1 in established weekly programmes or special features. 
Recognizing the increasing seriousness and urgency of the world situation 
4 during the first four months of this year we arranged a special series of Sunday 
night talks under the title “Progress Toward Peace”. In this series Canadian 
and world figures were asked to. report on problems facing the United Nations 
and to evaluate the progress the world was making toward peace from a number 
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of different aspects. I think you would be interested in the names Ao some 
of these speakers. Hon. Louis St. Laurent; Hon. Paul Martin, Hon. Phillip 
Noel-Baker, Britain; Dr. Wellington Koo, China; Dr, R. ©. Wallace, Canadian 
delegate to UNESCO; Hon. N., JMO: Makim, Australia; Sir Rami Swami 
Mudaliar, India; Raymond Gram Swing from Washington ; Dr. George Johnston 
of the LL.O.: Hon Herbert Lehman, of Atlantic City; L. W. Brockington; 
I. Norman Smith, Ottawa Journal; and Professor Gordon Skilling, University of 
Wisconsin from New York; Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Colonel W. L. "Hodgson, Australia; Dr, W. J. Gallagher, Secretary 
Canadian Council of Churches; Dr. Percy E. Corbett, Professor of International 
Law, Yale University; Dr. Ewen Cameron, Professor of Psychiatry, MeGill 
University; C. Gordon Cockshutt, President Canadian Chamber of Commerce; 
Don Fairbairn, CBC war correspondent; and Kenneth Wilson, Financial Post; 
Canadian representatives attending the United Nations in ‘London in January 
heard on the air in Canada also included the Hon. James Gardiner; it 
Graydon, M.P., and Stanley Knowles, M.P. 


PROGRAMMES FEATURING VETERANS 


In addition to world organization another important area of concern which 
demanded our attention was that of rehabilitation and re-establishment of 
veterans. In addition to the special rehabilitation programmes which I will 
mmention later, we presented a number of series of ten or more broadcasts which 
featured Service personnel including “Adventure Story”, “When I Was Overseas” 
and ‘The Secret is Out”. We also made particular effort to ensure representation 
of the veteran’s point of view in many of our other programmes. 


COMMENTARIES ON NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


One of the most successful new programmes established during the past 
year has been “Capital Report”. Heard every Sunday at 2.00 p.m. EDT on the 
Trans-Canada network it brings Canadians an interpretation and summary 
of the important developments as seen from Washington, London and Ottawa. 
Matthew Halton reports regularly from London in outstanding talks which have 
attracted widespread attention and praise. In Washington our panel of com- 
mentators (all Canadians or former Canadians) has included Charles Michie of 
P.M., R. T. Bowman of the Southam Press; Hal Miller, correspondent for the 
Toronto Telegram and member of the editorial staff of the Seen News. Our 
Ottawa panel has consisted of Chester Bloom, Blair Fraser and W. ©. Eggleston, 
all of whom I am sure are well known to members of this worstaihte. 

“Weekend Review” which is devoted to a survey and analysis of the 
significant events of the week in international affairs has continued to be an 


established favourite with many listeners. Our regular panel last winter included — 


H. L. Stewart, G. V. Ferguson and Elmore Philpott. Other speakers heard were 
Willson Woodside of Saturday Night and Craig Ballantyne of the Montreal 
Standard. 

“Midweek Review” heard on Wednesday evenings has presented the opinions 
of three speakers each week—one report from England, one commentary on 
international affairs, and one on Canadian affairs. In this programme we have 


drawn on a wide group of speakers including R. A. MeEachern; Bruce McKinnon: 


—hboth of the Financial Post; Dr. Glen Shortliffe; Wallace Reyburn; Ronald 
Kinsman; Dr. R. O. McFarlane; Henry Angus; B. T. Richardson; J. B. 
McGeachy; Sir Robert Holland; Willson Woodside; Donald C. MacDonald; Lou 
Golden of the Toronto Globe and Mail; Andrew ‘Cowan: Jy Ps Smith: Frank 


Doyle and C. F. Fraser; Dr. E. T. Salmon; Perey Phillip; James Grey; Major a 
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| Gala ‘Graham; Alexander Calhoun: Elmore Philpott; Prof. George F. 
ic Drummond; Gordon Skilling; Ann Francis. “This Week”, a Saturday night 
_ period devoted to topical talks, is designed on a week-to- week basis in order to 
maintain some flexibility and ‘provide an opportunity for presenting talks by 
3 outstanding visitors to Canada or reports about conferences, special anniversaries 
Ror other current events. 


“ae 


BALANCED PRESENTATION OF VIEWS 


‘ Undoubtedly one of the most difficult jobs we have is that of planning 
_broadeasts in the field of public affairs. It is in this area dealing with 
_ international and national political broadcasts that we are likely to be subjected 
to the most severe criticism and to pressure from many different quarters. In 
- these days of rapidly changing political and economic events in which conflicting 
- ideologies are competing for public approval in this and every country of the 
~ world, “listeners are bound to feel strongly about views expressed by broadcasters. 
One gathers from reading the editorial columns in newspapers and letters from 
1 irate listeners that there are certain erroneous impressions about the programme 
' policies of the CBC in this field. I would like to give you just a word of 
~ explanation about the basic principles which guide our work in the planning of 
programmes and the selection of speakers. It may seem obvious, but I think it is 
worth stressing, that our underlying philosophy is completely democratic in 
- character. We recognize that there are conservatives as well as liberals in 
Canada; there are socialists and adherents of other economic and _ political 
_ theories; there are British imperialists and Canadian nationalists: We recognize 
_-that the interests and points of view of business men are sometimes different 
- from those of trade unionists or farmers. Some people believe co-operation 
offers the solution to all social and economic ills whereas others see the only 
_ salvation in complete preservation of free enterprise. In other words we 
» recognize that there are a variety of major points of view about social, economic 
and political problems and that it is quite likely all are represented among our 
shareholders—the licence payers. Consequently, we are constantly aware of 
q our responsibility-to try to give reasonably fair representation to these different 
interests and opinions in our commentaries, talks and discussions. We feel that, 
~ while the frank expression of opinion may arouse more criticism on one side or 
the other, this is in the interests not only of good broadcasting but also of the 
Bi ieervation of democracy in Canada. Diversity of point of view and conflict 
of ideas is of the essence of the democratic way of life. Further, for this reason, 
once we have selected speakers we encourage them to express their views frankly 
and honestly. Aside from the obvious safeguards against libel, slander, defama- 
tion or racial or religious discrimination, we do not exercise censorship or attempt 
- to dictate what speakers shall or shall ‘not say. However, we believe also that 
_ freedom of speech does imply responsibility. For this reason we insist that 
~ commentators or speakers shall be reliable and accurate in their presentation 
» of fact. 
There are a number of methods of presenting information and opinion on 
the air about public affairs. One of the most popular methods is broadcasts by 
- well-known commentators who have established their personality and identity 
‘in the mind of the listener. It is an established CBC practice to use panels of 
commentators rather than to rely on any one or two individuals. In selecting 
_ these panels , we try to make them broadly representative of different major 
_ points of view in the country. In addition we have to keep in mind their 
suitability for the microphone both as to voice and personality. And that, 
% gentlemen, is Important. 
Also, we attempt to select people of experience, competence, and special 
4 knowledge i in particular fields, whether international affairs, business, agriculture, 
labour, women’s interests, or ‘national politics. Finally, we io it is important 
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to select people who are known for their integrity, reliability and good judgment 2 


no matter what their particular viewpoint. 


In addition to commentaries we feel that listeners are interested in and have 


a right to hear the voices and views of personalities who figure in the news, about 
questions of current interest. Since many of these questions are likely to be 
controversial we feel that the best way to handle issues such as labour manage- 


ment disputes, civil rights, price control, jobs for married women, to mention — 


just a few illustrations, is to ask two or more speakers to express their opinions 
in one broadcast. Or, alternatively, to present a series of broadcasts in which 
different speakers are heard on succeeding weeks. — ; 
Finally, there is an important job to be done in the field of public affairs 
through the medium of direct discussion in forum or round table broadcasts. 
Here two or three representative speakers can engage in person to person argu- 
ment so that. the listener may be in a position to weigh the pros and cons and to 


judge for himself the relative merits of different schools of thought on any, 


particular issues. This does not mean, that we always strive for out-and-out 
controversy. We feel that it may be equally beneficial if participants in a 


discussion who are representative of different interests, find that there are areas. 


— 


of common agreement about any particular question. During the past year 


we have tended in Citizens’ Forum to put more emphasis on ad lib broadcasts © 


which. are presented without script, although there is a considerable amount of 
pre-broadcast planning and discussion. Next year we intend to put more 
emphasis on topical subjects. A 
You may be interested to know that we have also had in recent weeks on 
the Dominion network a fifteen minute programme called “Youth Discusses”. 
This programme was developed by the Y.M.C.A. and one of the privately-owned 
stations in Hamilton, Station CHML. It was so interesting that we felt it 


deserved a wider audience and consequently in co-operation with the Hamilton 


people we presented a series of six broadcasts on the network. We have 


followed this with a similar programme arranged with the co-operation of | 


Miss Isabel Thomas and pupils of the East York High School in Toronto, 


entitled “Topics by Teen Agers”. It is interesting but perhaps not surprising” 


that young people are frequently much more lively and vigorous in a discussion 
than are their more serious minded elders, or perhaps they do not stand in the 
same awe of appearing on a national radio network. seek 


CoMMUNITY AND Famity Lirn, Sctpncr, Nature, TRAVEL 


During the past year we have presented several dramatic programmes 
dealing with various aspects of individual family and community living. “The 
People Next Door”, written by Elsie Park Gowan; “Don’t Leave It To George”, 
a series about the responsibilities of citizens in a democracy, and produced in 
Vancouver. : 


“Science a la Mode”, humorous dramatic scripts written by Tommy Tweed, — 


Dominion network, Mondays 10.30 p.m., on such subjects as “Good Wood 
Would’, “Metal and the Crystal Ball’, “Long Distance Talking’, “Long 
Distance Writing”, “Subbing with Substitutes”, “Take Your Time Bub”, “It 


Begun with the Sun”, “Escape on Rubber”, “Overdraft at the Blood Bank”, - 
“The Eyes Have It” and “Boy, Some Shape”. Believe it or not, these were. — 


the titles of educational programmes based on sound scientific knowledge sup- 
plied by expert authorities. 
Neil Morrison, Supervisor of Talks and Public Affairs, in a short series 


reported his impressions of conditions in Holland and Germany after his visit 
there last summer; so did Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C.. Currently. our Farm — 


Broadcast Supervisor, Fergus, Mutrie, is attending the World Farm Conference 


in London and has been doing special reports for the farm audience and other. 4 


listeners. 
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Talks producers in various regions in the country have the responsibility 
a planning programmes dealing with the special interests of their own region. 
For example, we have presented a variety of subjects and speakers in such 
Be celity programmes as “Prairie Comment” and “Maritime Comment’. Another 
_ old favourite with listeners is the Sunday morning programme in the Maritimes, 
Ontario and Quebec, Prairies and B.C., called ‘“Neighbourly News”. Friendly 
radio personalities, Andy Clarke, R. D. Colquette, Gerald Redmond and Les 
_-Way, report on news of local doings selected from the weekly papers in their 
own region. This programme is presented in co-operation with the Weekly 
_ Newspapers’ Association. On the Prairie, Bill Good gives a weekly sports 
roundup. 


WoMEN’s INTERESTS 


sf Our Talks and Public Affairs Department has another specialized section— 
~ Women’s Interests. 

Happy family living was the basic theme of women’s talks on national and 
- regional networks. Practical and scientific information was supplied on current 
problems of food conservation, consumer buying, home dressmaking, health, 
a housing, recreation and child care. 
a _ Two dramatized series of “CBC Cooking School of the Air” appeared to 
be extremely popular. 
eit 


_ For the annual “School for Parents” programme, 85,000 Charts of Family 
Needs were distributed through women’s organizations, provincial departments 
of education and individual listeners. 

. Opportunity for mothers to speak from their own practical experience on 
os _ techniques of building home life was provided in the series ‘“Mother’s Business”. 
—_- Voeational guidance to high school girls, and women looking to present day 
G labour opportunities, was offered in.a second annual series “Your Next Job”, 
4 and suggestions for community organization supplied in an all-winter series 
~ “Community Life’. 

The series ‘Women in Office” was an interesting one. Eighteen Canadian 
- women, members of parliament, women mayors, councillors and school trustees, 
participated. Women holding public office in Great Britain, United States, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa also gave their personal views on the duties of women 
as citizens. 

a National women’s organizations aided in publicizing CBC women’s talks 
; by distributing 60,000 programme leaflets, and home listening circles were formed 
ete follow special series. 

Regional women commentators in regular morning programmes supplied 
reports, interviews and comment on community events, and Ethelwyn Hobbes 
spoke five days a week on homemaking. Special weekly programmes of this 
_ type were supplied in the prairie and B.C. regions. So you see it could 
hardly be said that we have overlooked the interests of the real homemakers 
of the country. 


Sports COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


. Our Chairman referred briefly to the programme “Sports College of the Air” 
which the C.B.C. initiated in cooperation with the National Council of the 
-Y.M.C.A. of Canada. This, by the way, is another programme for which our 
_ Talks and Public Affairs Department is responsible. “Sports College” began 
on July 29, 1944, and is broadcast once a week for fifteen minutes over a 
network of 44 stations. We feel confident that it reaches a specialized audience 
~ of not less than 500,000 listeners a week and this, I may say, without any special 
inducements or $64 questions. I should think that almost a Canadian record 
has been set in the way of mail response. From 80 fifteen-minute broadcasts once 
a week 426,998 pieces of mail were produced. Some of you who are statistically 
«664462 : 
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minded might care to figure out how much revenue these produced for the Post. 
Office Department. About 65 per cent of the mail received comes from rural 
areas and places of less than 5,000 population and communities where there are 
no Y.M.C.A’s. The board of consultants is composed of nationally known 
specialists in physical education, health, nutrition, mental hygiene, boys’ work 
and radio broadcasting. Time does not permit to give you further details of what 
seems to be a very worthwhile project. It is sufficient to say that “Sports 
College’ has been endorsed in formal resolutions by the National Fitness 
Council, the Canadian Physical Education Association, the Toronto Board of 
Education and in thousands of letters from school principals, boys’ workers, 
ministers of religion—both Protestant and Roman Catholic, group leaders, 
sports coaches and parents. It is only fair to add that the National Advisory 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. has provided some $50,000.00 since the inception of 
this programme to take care of the cost of printing pamphlets, answering 
letters, issuing membership cards and distributing free sweater crests, all of 
which are offered without charge and without discrimination and have no 
connection with membership in local associations. This rather large sum has 
been donated entirely by private individuals and organizations interested in 
boys’ work. I have been informed that not one cent of the ordinary revenues 
of the Y.M.C.A. goes towards the support of this project. 


JOHN FisHerR REportTS 


I do not wish to pick out particular programmes or persons for special 
mention but I should like to refer now tothe series known as “John Fisher 
Reports”. I am sure many of you have heard Mr. Fisher’s broadcasts. Qne 
of the aspects that seems to have attracted particular attention has been his 
reporting on the origin, development and the present activities of some towns ~ 
and cities located all across Canada. Just a few days ago a brochure, published 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Kitchener was brought to my 
attention. This organization thought so highly of Mr. Fisher’s broadcast that 
it went to the expense of publishing and distributing it widely. 

In the last two years Mr. Fisher has broadcast special stories about thirty- 
five Canadian towns, cities and communities. In his other broadcasts he has 
given publicity to dozens of others. I do not propose to recite the full list but 
a few will serve to illustrate. When he spoke about Lunenberg the title of 
his. talk was “Tides and Tidiness”. From Sudbury he talked about ‘The Three 
Stack City”, emphasizing the richness of our great mineral belt.. When he was ~ 
in Edmonton he told the story about the opening up of the Peace River district — 
and called his broadcast “Champagne in the Bush”. From Trois Pistoles his _ 
subject was “The Better Way” when he stressed the excellent work being done — 
at the annual summer school in teaching both the French and English languages. — 
A story about Winnipeg was called “In the Heart of a Continent”, and one — 
about Regina was entitled “Dust but never Despair”. i 

But in this way, incidental though it may seem, I am sure you will agree — 
these broadcasts by John Fisher are helping to create in the minds of Canadians 7 
a consciousness of oneness and nearness. a 

Not only are Mr. Fisher’s broadcasts of interest and benefit to Canadians 
but from mail received it is evident that he has a large following in the United _ 
States. We feel sure that he is doing a good job in promoting Canada’s tourist — 
industry. May I quote a sentence or two from a letter received last month — 
from a resident of Kenora, Ontario. He says:— “The Canadian Restaurant ~ 
Association sent to its members copies of a broadcast in which you suggest that — 
higher standards for tourist accommodation and entertainment must be set. — 
Our respect for your judgment has crystallized a long held desire into a 
decision”. Then he goes on to tell what that decision was. I believe they: poue e 
a motor boat or something like that. ee 
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| By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. I do not want to stop any discussion, but I ould like to know why 


John Fisher was shifted to another hour?—A. It was just a normal matter of 


programme scheduling. 
Q. I did hear some criticism of that, since he is not on the best listening 


hour now. It was just criticism that came to my attention?—A. There again 
it was a matter of judgment. We thought it was a better hour. John Fisher has 
been shifted from 6.30 to 8.30 on Sunday evenings. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Don’t you have to give the better hour to someone, now and then?—A. 
‘Yes, we do. 


Mr. Hansetu: I do not know about that. 


The Cuarrman: I do not wish to curtail the discussion, but we had it fairly 
well understood that questions would be reserved until after the presentation. 


Mr. Hanseuu: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 
The WITNESS: 


He concludes his letter: Yours is the yeast that leavens the bread 
which, cast on the tourist waters, should return many fold indeed. 
REHABILITATION PROGRAMMES 


Some eighteen months ago, when it became fairly obvious that the war 
might end soon the CBC began planning for the period of readjustment that 


‘would follow. A special committee was set up at national programme office to 


advise the production staff on rehabilitation programmes. The committee 
considered at that time that such programmes would tend to fall into three 


~ phases :— 


(1) The immediate preparation, while the war was still on, of civilians 
at home for receiving returning veterans. These programmes would take the 
form of talks on the psychological and social readjustment of both groups. Pro- 
gramme producers were instructed not to overstress the problem of psychological 
readjustment but in view of current interest in the topic at that time it was 
felt that the Canadian people should hear the foremost authorities on the subject. 

(2) The second phase envisaged the end of the war in Europe and was to 
concern itself with the more immediate problems of the return of the men 
themselves. 

(3) The third phase was related to the problems of getting men and 


women back to industry, and of the conversion from wartime to peace-time 


production. 

In carrying out the lines laid down by ‘this special committee the CBC 
co-operated with trade unions, employers of labour, the Canadian Legion as well 
as government departments and rehabilitation agencies. 

When the Rehabilitation Information Committee was set up by the govern- 


ment the CBC was asked to send a representative. Because of the importance 
_ attached to re-establishment programmes, Andrew Cowan, CBC staff member 
_ who had been serving overseas for two years as a war correspondent, was recalled 


to be special assistant to myself on all matters relating to re-establishment, and 


© -to represent the CBC on the Rehabilitation Information Committee. In January 
_ 1946, Mr. Cowan was sent to London, England, to represent the International 
_ Short Wave Service and was replaced in rehabilitation work by Mr. Donald 


Fairbairn, who for two and a half years served overseas with the R.C.A.F. 
May of take a few minutes to tell you about some of the special programmes 


_ that were created and produced for this purpose. 
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(1) “The Soldiers’ Return”. This was a series of 41 talks by outstanding “4 


Canadian authorities on the problems of veterans’ readjustment to civilian life 
and their return to family community and industry. The series entered a second 
phase after VE-Day, when the speakers shifted the emphasis to employment for 
veterans and for civilians who had participated directly in war industry. 

(2) “Repat Reporter”. When the series ‘The Soldiers’ Return” was com- 
pleted in September 1945, it was replaced by a series written and broadcast by 
Royd Beamish, now on the staff of The Financial Post. Major Beamish had 
been a public relations officer with the Canadian army overseas. His talks were 


factual reports and analyses of the way in which the rehabilitation programme 


was working out for those who had served their country. ~ 

(3) “The Johnny Home Show”. It was apparent that there was a need 
for a light type of programme which would explain rehabilitation to listeners who 
ordinarily do not listen to talks or get their information from other sourees. The 
suggestion for such a programme was endorsed by the Rehabilitation Information 


Committee. Staff Sgts. Frank Shuster and Johnny Wayne, who had played such | 


a big part in creating the Army Show, were engaged to write the script. - 

(4) “Servicemen’s Forum”. This programme, which began in January 
1945, was a discussion by service personnel of the problems they expected to 
meet in the post-war world. At first it originated in army camps, air force 
stations and naval barracks in Canada, and after January of 1945, it was 
produced in England and on the continent. The programme was prepared by 


Lieut. Donald MacDonald, RCNVR, and Lieut. Robert Allen, of the Canadian - 


army. Full freedom of expression was given to those who participated and all 


angles of the many problems fighting men expected to face upon their return to | 
civilian life were discussed “without let or hindrance”. They were indeed real 


“bull sessions”. 

(5) “Civvy Street B.C.”. In October 1945, the first of these programmes 
was broadcast from Vancouver to the Pacific network. Douglas Nixon, of the 
British Columbia programme staff, spent six weeks during the summer gathering 
material from all sections of the province. These broadcasts served to explain 
the work of the Citizens’ Rehabilitation Committees throughout the region. 
Where good work had been done due praise was given and held up as worth- 
while examples for less energetic communities to follow. 


(6) “Civvy Street Down East”. During the winter months of 1946, pe 
similar programme to “Civvy Street B.C.” was broadeast over the Maritime 


network. 


(7) “Your Family”. On the Dominion network, a new type of programme 
was started in March of this year. It portrays the life of a typical Canadian 


family of to-day. It was felt that the most obvious and one of the best methods _ 


of highlighting rehabilitation problems and presenting suggestions for their 
solution, was to relate them to the every day happenings with which family life 
is confronted. This programme is meeting with considerable success and it is 
hoped it will continue as long as there is need for it. 

(8) “Gregory Clark’s Programme”. It was felt that there was a need for a 
programme that would answer the questions of servicemen, ex-servicemen and 
their dependents on their rights and benefits. Gregory Clark (who has a warm 


and sympathetic radio personality), a veteran of the first great war and a most 


distinguished war-correspondent in world war two, answered questions received 
from listeners—each related to his or her own special problem. _ 
Matters pertaining to rehabilitation information were also introduced in 


their natural context through established programmes. They have been dealt with — 


in “Farm Forum”; “Stage 46”; John Fisher has devoted some of his Sunday 
evening periods to them. They have been included in women’s talks and in many 
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bs ies programmes. I think it should be evident that this extremely important 

subject has been dealt with in a very comprehensive way by the Canadian Broad- 

a casting Corporation. 

4 Probably it is getting the cart before the horse to talk about nehabilntan 
and then refer to CBC activities overseas. But the period I am about to review 

~ includes not only the days of some of the fiercest fighting, but also what has 

a taken place since the “Cease Fire” order was given both in Europe and the Far 

ast 


The overseas unit based in London, England, was and still is responsible 
to the News and Special Events department of the national programme office. 
_ This section is directed by Mr. D. C. McArthur, our chief news editor. 
Battle coverage became more difficult in the last weeks of the war, since the 
Ke press camps could not keep pace with the armour and infantry as they swept 
_ with increasing speed into enemy territory. The CBC’s battle reporters travelled 
hundreds of miles daily to get up to the front and back again to points from 
- which their recordings could be flown or radio-transmitted to London, and from 
- there via BBC short wave to one of three CBC receiving stations. The weeks 
from the beginning of April to VE-day were among the most strenuous of 
i the whole war for the correspondents. They also had their added dangers, for 
_ as they dashed by jeep across the German and Dutch countryside, over roads 

only hastily checked for mines, our men were frequently uncertain whether they 
were in our own or the enemy’s territory. 
4 At the end of February, the CBC’s war reporting personnel was consolidated, 
Bror W. J. Herbert and Paul Barette accompanied the Ist Canadian Corps on its 
secret move from Italy to western Europe. It was not until April 23 that 
_ eensorship was lifted and Herbert and Barette were able to broadcast their 
- accounts of it. 

April 24 brought historic broadcasts from Halton and Ouimet—accounts of 

- the link- -up with the Russians on the Elbe. On that date also, a sidelight on 
_the rapid sweep of victory came in a broadcast from the CBC’s London office— 
- interviews with a number of released RCAF prisoners of war were being flown 
from the continent to England at the rate of hundreds a day. 
The CBC’s war reports kept pace with the succession of German surrenders, 
q the over-running of prison camps and concentration camps, and the final assaults 
pot allied air power. On VE-Day, the overseas unit broadcast messages from 
‘i ‘General Crerar, General Officer Commanding the Ist Canadian Army, and 
Honourable Vincent Massey, Canadian. High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom. From Paris, we carried an eye-witness account of the final German 
_ surrender to the Allies at Rheims. The following day Matthew Halton was on 
_ the air from Paris, describing Berlin, whence he had just returned by ’plane as a 
member of the first allied press and radio party admitted to that devastated 
city. 


OversEas UNIT 
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. The end of the war in Turope presented the CBC overseas with an important 
new function, and from telling the home audience about their men in batile, 
the emphasis of the CBC’s overseas job swung to keeping the troops more and 
- more in touch with home. Throughout the campaigns in Europe, Canadian 
_ troops had been getting Canadian news and entertainment supplied by the CBC, 
" through the Allied Expeditionary Forces programme which were broadcast over 
_ BBC transmitters to all fighting fronts. The AEFP discontinued its operations 
on July 28, 1945, but the following day the CBC overseas unit, through 
_ advance planning: and the notable co-operation of the BBC and the ‘Canadian 
army, inaugurated the Canadian Forces Radio Service—a service of sixteen 
hours’ daily broadcasting for the Canadian troops in England awaiting repatria- 
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tion. The BBC provided studio accommodation, special transmitters and 
indispensable technical help and advice; the Canadian army underwrote the 


cost and provided broadcasting staff. Gerry Wilmot of the CBC supervised 
CFRS operation with Major Campbell Ritchie, of Canadian Army Public 
Relations. The daily programming provided a large number of specially- 
designed troop programmes from the international service of the CBC, including 
news broadcasts direct from Canada. Later in the year, through the co-operation 
of the Netherlands National Radio, seven hours of Canadian radio programmes 
were broadcast daily over Radio Hilversum for the benefit of the Canadian 
troops in Holland and the Canadian Occupation Force in Germany. Hihsa de 

After the withdrawal of the last Canadian troops from the Netherlands, the 
Hilversum service was discontinued and CBC troop broadcasting efforts on the 
continent were focused entirely on the cecupation force. At the end of March, 
1946, the Canadian section of the British forces network was broadcasting 
approximately twenty hours of Canadian programmes per week, operating from 
its own studios at Oldenburg, in the heart of the CAOF area. 


Meanwhile, the CFRS closed down operation in the United Kingdom on 


February 2, 1946. 

These troop broadcasting activities were additional to, but did not replace, 
the overseas unit’s original function of reporting the British and European scene 
to Canada. From London and from the liberated and conquered capitals of the 
continent, CBC correspondents continued to broadcast reports, in English and 
French, for all CBC networks. For instance, CBC men sent full accounts of 
the victory march through Berlin; the opening phases of the Nuremberg war 
criminal trials were reported by Matthew Halton. Similarly, the first session of 
the United Nations, in London, was thoroughly covered by Messrs. Halton and 
Cowan, with supplementary help from other commentators who were regular 
contributors to the CBC’s overseas reporting. 


The CBC overseas unit is continuing to discharge these functions, although 


several of its wartime members have been recalled to Canada. Remaining there 
are Matthew Halton, Benoit Lafleur, who reports regularly to the French net- 
work, and Lloyd Moore of our engineering staff. Gerry Wilmot, whose voice 
is known to millions overseas, has decided to leave the CBC to accept a position 
in broadcasting with another Commonwealth country. We regret his decision 


and it would seem only proper to pay tribute to the excellent work he has done | 


since the very beginning of the war in broadcasting to Canadian forces overseas 
and reporting on their activities to their friends and relatives at home. 


In our regular service of news bulletins here in Canada, no period in history — 


brought more momentous news events. In April, 1945, Mr. Roosevelt died; 
Mussolini was executed by Italian partisans. On May 1, Hamburg radio 
announced Hitler’s death in the rubble of Berlin. 
_ VE-Day was followed by the setting up of the United Nations Organization 

at San Francisco. The Potsdam declaration was signed in August. 

Four days later, the first. atomic bomb was dropped and the capitulation of 
Japan followed quickly. : 

Hach of these events meant special service to listeners from CBC. 

.In addition to the regular service of news bulletins carried at breakfast 
time, noon, supper time and’ late evening in all of the different time zones, a 


special service of bulletins was set up over VE-Day and VJ-Day periods. — 


Network control was vested in the central newsroom in Toronto, so that special 


news could be put on the air at a moments notice to the whole national network, 
regardless of what programmes were being carried. Through the exchange > 


services of the BBC and the American networks, many additional features and 
commentaries from overseas, from Europe and later from the Pacific, were made 


available to Canadian listeners. The French network was serviced on all of these 


oceasions from Montreal. 
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_ Although it might make an interesting story, it would take far too long to 
call the many special programmes broadcast on VE and VJ-Days. All depart- 
ments and all regions played a full part. No one, least of all broadcasters is 
likely to forget them. In passing it might be worth noting that for the special 
programmes presented on these two days, the cost to the C.B.C. through extra 
expenditure involved or by reason of the cancellation of commercial programmes 
was not less than $40,000. When one is operating on a restricted budget such an 
¥ unexpected curtailment of revenues, plus heavy special costs, is indeed serious. 
- The only way in which the financial balance can be restored is by cutting the 
q costs of long established programmes or in other ways limiting programme 

service. Nevertheless these are occasions when national radio has an obligation 
te the public which it must accept. 

é In any account of the C.B.C. overseas unit, mention must be made of the 
' technical personnel. The part played in the CB.C’s overseas job by C.B.C. 
- engineers and operators was largely anonymous, but nonetheless indispensable. 
‘f Now, I realize that the general manager made mention of the fine work 
' done by the engineering section of the overseas unit; but, as the director-general 
_ of programmes, I, too, should like to pay tribute to that work, 

B One of the two original members of the unit was an engineer—Arthur W. 
4 Holmes, who with Bob Bowman, accompanied the first Canadian contingent to 
Britain in 1939. His study of requirements was the basis on which the C.B.C. 
_ was able to build its excellent technical facilities for war reporting. Throughout 
practically all the war years he served as senior overseas technician, and before 
the war was over the C.B.C. had as many as seven engineer- operators simul-. 
taneously at work on the battle-fronts and in Britain. 

The engineers shared fully in the risks of their reporter colleagues—a fact to 
which countless battle and blitz recordings testify. Two C.B.C. engineers 
survived the torpedoing of their ship, and did excellent rescue work in the 
Mediterranean. Another went on a bombing mission to Berlin in the first 
Canadian built Lancaster aircraft, and got back by a most. precarious margin. 
Through Sicily, Italy and western Europe, C.B.C. engineers went wherever 
the reporters went, and very often they made their recordings under enemy 
fire. The C.B.C.’s battle recordings are evidence of the engineers’ devotion and 
courage, as well as of their skill. 

Speaking of overseas service, we have welcomed back to the C.B.C. many 
men and women who for the past four, five and some of them six years, have 
been serving their country with the armed forces. We have not found them a 
; problem. Indeed the very opposite has been true. Generally it has been found 
that though they required a short period in order to get used to microphone 
_ work again their experiences have given them added maturity and authority. 
Experience in camp and in the battle lines and in hospitals behind the lines 
“has given new impetus to their imagination, and provided them with a thousand 
human interest stories upon which that imagination can play. We believe they 
will continue to bring new ideas to us; that they will tell us how to use this 
- great instrument called radio with greater skill and effectiveness. This applies 
- with equal force to those, who, though not members of the C.B.C. staff, have 
_ become artists of prominence in their own right. Many of them have been 
with the Army Show or the Navy Show, or in entertainment units of the 
.C.A.F. and have thereby gained experience in the entertainment field that 
will quickly open the doors of broadcasting to them. It is hardly necessary to 
say that our producers and programme builders are giving them not merely . 
encouragement, but very real and practical recognition of our appreciation of 
what they have done. 

_ I should like to say a special word about our announcers, They are in a 
‘way our shop window and they have a great responsibility in helping to 
establish and maintain good standards of speech. They are mostly young men, 
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and consequently we had a hard time during the war to siete our Bee ery 
There probably will never be complete agreement in this country on the subject 
of what. are the correct and acceptable standards of English, but I-believe that 
to-day we have an announcing staff that will stand comparison with any on the 

continent. Many of them are returned men, to whom what I said a moment 
ago applies very particularly. All of them are keen about their work, ready and 
willing to do the study and research that their responsible work requires. As 
in past years they are ably directed and supervised by the Supervisor of Broad-— 
cast Language, Mr. W. H. Brodie. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. They should take a lesson from that in Quebec where the pronunciation 
of some of the cities and towns, in Quebec, is hopeless.—A. I daresay that is true. 
As I have indicated, during the war CBC News Roundup was established 
primarily for the purpose of carrying reports from our war correspondents in 
the different theatres where Canadian forces were engaged. Each night, Monday 
though Friday, we carried in this program two reports from overseas, with an 
analysis of the day’s war news by Willson Woodside. After fighting ended on 
the different fronts, it was felt that the roundup should be re-established on a_ 
‘more comprehensive formula. It now includes reports from overseas corre- 
spondents like Matthew Halton, dealing with international news developments, 
occasional reports from Ottawa and Washington discussing developments of 
unusual news interest, and from time to time reports from other countries. 
However, in addition to these we also include in-each roundup two or three items — 
from different parts of Canada, highlighting some of the unusual and little known ~ 
things that are happening in our own country. We feel that, in addition to 
information on international affairs, it is important that Canadian listeners 
should in times of peace be given the opportunity of hearing what goes on at 
home. 
I should explain that this programme is designed not to be interpretative — 
but to carry reports on news events, or factual information that may help — 
listeners to understand news developments more clearly. Broadcasts of opinion, © 
as I have said before, are the responsibility of the talks department, not the 
news department. 
The reports in CBC News Roundup are for the most part contributed by 
experienced radio and newspaper reporters or persons who have expert knowledge ~ E 
in certain fields. Some reports come from members of our own staff, like : 
Bill Herbert in Vancouver and Roger Baulu in Montreal. Peter Stursberg, who. a 
was a CBC war correspondent and who is now working for a London daily 
newspaper, recently gave us voice reports direct from Delhi and Simla in Indiag 
on the negotiations then taking place there. 
I should like to give you a few examples of the type of report that we have” 
been carrying in CBC News Roundup, from different parts of the Dominion.” 
‘We had very thorough coverage on Operation Musk-Ox, from the RCAF Public — 
Relations Officer for the expedition, Flight-Lieutenant Gadsby. Here are some. 
other interesting features that have been broadcast—an actuality of the annual © 
horse sale at Lacombe, Alberta; a description of the new air ambulance service 
from Regina; a broadcast from the ice- -breaker clearing Montreal harbour for 
spring traffic; an actuality of the spring log run north of Quebec City; a- 
description from Halifax of the rescue of survivors from the Greek freighter that 
went down off Sable Island; a description of the trotting races on the ice, from 
Charlottetown; and from New Westminster an actuality broadcast of the loading. 
of the biggest shipment of shelled eggs ever sent to Great Britain. © a 
It is only proper that I should pay tribute here to the high degree of 
co-operation that we have had from private stations throughout Canada, in 
developing interesting contributions to this programme, the CBC News Roundup. 
It offers an example of the effective way in which national radio ane privet 
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‘stations can co- operate in service to Canadian listeners. Out roundup offers 
one of the most effective mediums for informing Canadians about their own 
country, and it would be difficult to do this successfully without the co-operation 
of local stations. Things that are interesting and unusual happen in every part 
of the country and we never know where a new story, will come from. So far 
- this year we have had roundup contributions from private stations in:— 


‘Halifax Owen Sound 
~- Charlottetown North Bay 
j Saint John, N.B. Sudbury 
Fredericton Fort William 
; Cornwall Fort. Frances 
Peterborough Winnipeg 
~ Hamilton Regina 
e St. Catharines Prinee Albert 
P Kitchener , Edmonton 
~ London Calgary - 


“Chatham Trail and Prince Rupert 
_ Windsor 


It is our hope that this cooperation will continue and extend. The roundup 
programme will not be carried during the two summer months of July and- 
Be erst but will be on the air again in the early Autumn. 
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Mr. Dunton has mentioned the series produced by our Features Department 
called “White Empire” in which the history and development of Canada’s great 
northland was interestingly and vividly told. I should like to mention another 
i ‘called “Canadian Panorama’’—a series of twenty-five documentary features 
. broadcast over the Trans-Canada network started last October and ended in 
April of this year. I do not wish to weary you with a long recitation of what 
this series was about. A synopsis of each programme has been prepared and 
a copy is before you. May I earnestly suggest that you read it carefully. In 
my opinion these programmes presented in an entertaining fashion and interpre- 
ting as they did, Canada to Canadians, were sufficient in themselves to fully 
_ justify the need of a national broadcasting organization such as the CBC. 


4 FEATURE BROADCASTS 
HM 
‘ 


é ENTERTAINMENT 

It may seem that I have spent far too much time in telling you about our 
Seablic service broadcasts. I do not want you to think that the straight entertain- 
“ment side is overlooked. It is not. In fact entertainment constitutes a major 
portion of our work. Nor does it follow that. programmes in the public service 
“field are devoid of entertainment value. To inform, one does not have to be dull. 
: Among the many programmes that have been scheduled during the last © 
two years ‘and that have had no other purpose than sheer entertainment I can 
- only mention a few for literally there have been thousands. Some of these, in 
“my opinion, have been top-flight shows and will stand comparison with any ~ 
sof a similar nature that are produced anywhere in the world—and this in spite 

of their relatively low cost. 
I have often been -asked why in Canada we don’t have more comedians. It 
may be because we are such a serious minded people but I think the real reason 
is not hard to find.. We have never had a national theatre, or vaudeville or 
burlesque shows that were of our own creation. Even the old Chautauqua 
circuits have disappeared. It was from sources such as these that sprang the 
comedians featured in programmes originating in the United States and Great 
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Britain. When we do discover one in Canada, such as Alan Young, the 
wealthier networks and sponsors in the United States lure him away from us. 
To-day Alan Young is quite likely being paid ten times the amount either the _ 
CBC or a Canadian advertiser could afford. High priced comedians in the © 
United States usually have three of four writers on their payroll and a good 
one seldom receives less than $500.00 a week. A recent issue of “Variety” (the 
trade paper of the entertainment world), contained a list of the cost of some 
of the outstanding sponsored programmes heard weekly on American networks. 
Many of these are also broadcast over one or the other of the CBC national 
networks. ; 

Now, gentlemen, I have two sheets here, and I would like them to be 
distributed for your information. 


1. Cost of talent statement fnr a few United States network programmes, 
(see appendix A”). 
2. Cost of talent statement for a few CBC programmes, (see appendix “B”). 


You will notice that one of the top-flight shows is over the $20,000.00 
mark and a great many come close to this astonishing figure. This is for one 
programme only, of, in most cases, thirty minutes’ duration. And may I remind 
you that these costs represent only the money paid to talent—to artists, writers, 
and musicians—and do not include the cost of station time or network facilities. 


By Mr Hackett ico 

Q. And what about rovalty. Is that included?—A. I would not presume 
that it was. : 

On the other hand, the CBC has only $20,000.00 to provide programmes 
for a whole week—over a thousand of them every seven days and fifty-five 
thousand in a year. I bring up that point not because we are ashamed of the 
quality of CBC programmes but only to show you the kind of competition we 
have to meet and to explain why it is that sometimes we have to play phonograph 
recordings on the networks in daytime and why we have to have some com- 
mercial programmes, entirely apart from the fact that a great many listeners like 
them and want them broadcast locally. And if it wasn’t for that vast network 
of transmission lines, paid for to the tune of a million dollars a year by the CBC, 
does anyone imagine the good commercial programmes and the public service 
programmes and the sustaining entertainment programmes, judiciously inter- 
spersed would ever be heard in many of the remote parts of this country? I 
doubt it. 

I have given you a list of some of the sustaining’ programmes broadcast 
by the CBC in the last two years. Opposite the titles of these programmes and 
their points of origin you will notice the average cost of each production. Will 
you please compare these with the list of American programmes. May I say 
here that money is not the criterion of quality; but I must add that very — 
often a few more dollars to spend on reherasal or extra talent would help to © 
improve the standard of production of CBC programmes. 

You may have noticed that I have not mentioned programmes that are — 
produced and broadcast on the French network. I have deliberately avoided — 
doing so, not because they are any less important either quantitatively or 
qualitatively, but I would prefer that the director of the French network, 
Monsieur Jean Beaudet, should give you a full report on the activities. of this 
section. The work of the two divisions, French and English, is closely integrated 
in the programme head office and the policies applying to one apply with equal — 
force to the other. Wherever possible programmes suitable for both French — 
and English-speaking listeners are broadcast simultaneously to their respective 7 
networks and in both languages. 4 
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visor of music for the CBC for all of Canada. He is one of the most distinguished 
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Mr. Beaudet is not only director of the French network but is also super- 


orchestra conductors on this continent. If I may be permitted to say so, he 


is also one of those extremely rare individuals who is able to combine in a most 


effective way the qualities required in a good business executive and a first-class 


-‘ausician. At the present time, Mr. Beaudet is in Great Britain where he will 


conduct a symphony concert for the BBC. This morning I received word that 


on June 23 he will also conduct the Paris Radio Symphony Orchestra. He is on 


his way home from Prague where he conducted their great national symphorly 


orchestra at the International Musical Festival. He was the guest of the 
- government of Czechoslovakia and appeared as conductor on this occasion by 
_ their special invitation. 


I believe all Canadians will wish to share in the feeling of pride of Mr. 


 Beaudet’s colleagues that such high honour should have been bestowed upon 


him by our friends in Czechoslovakia, who are regular listeners to our Interna- 


tional Short. Wave Service. Thus is Canada’s fame spreading not only as a 


great industrial and agricultural nation but as a centre of culture and artistic 
achievement. 
You will have observed from the list showing the cost of Canadian non- 


commercial programmes that some of the titles describe the character of their 
content. The field of entertainment to-day is as wide and varied as it was in 
the first days of the old Greek theatre. Tragedy, comedy and music for the 


dance all go to form the mosaic pattern of broadcasting. We have old-time 


dance music and music for moderns, variety and comedy shows, drama ranging 
_ from the play of ideas to the simple boy loves girl formula, symphony orches- 
_ tras, organ recitals, soap operas, sonatas and Shoo-Fly-Pie. Its all there if you 


care to look for it. Maybe it isn’t scheduled just when its convenient for you 
to listen, but a few days at home in bed with your radio beside you will con- 
vince you that at least very little in the way of entertainment is forgotten by 
the “long haired” boys of the CBC. If you do get the opportunity of listening 
for a day or two, I can guarantee that you will either be killed or cured. 
There is little time to mention the splendid work of the regional programme 


directors and their production staffs. Besides contributing regularly to the 
national networks they continue to present programmes of high quality with 


special appeal to listeners in their respective areas. 

I had intended to make specific mention of the excellent work done by the 
school broadcasting department, and the drama department, the farm broadcast 
department, the religious broadcast department, but realizing that these subjects 
were well covered by our Chairman last week, I won’t take up your time by 
dwelling further on the subject. I should, however, like to read you a letter 
from Dr. Keith Tyler. Dr. Tyler is director of the Institute for Education by 
Radio. After the recent conference at Columbus, Ohio, attended by J raul dele- 
gates from many parts of the world, he wrote to me as follows:— 


On behalf of the Institute for Education by Radio, I want to express 
our very sincere appreciation to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
for sending representatives and participants to the recent annual meeting. 
As you probably have heard, Mr. Lambert did a splendid job as chairman 
of the “School Broadeasts” group and of course the other representatives 
were active and interested participants in the institute. We value the 
participation of members of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation very 
highly, and only regret that more of them could not be present. 

I hope you realize the importance of the general atmosphere of 
freedom which characterizes CBC. Your writers and producers operate 
under less restrictions than would be possible in most of American broad- 
casting. It’s out of this climate that there blossoms the creative pro- 
grammes which have given the CBC such a reputation in recent years— 
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programmes which have won honours in competitions all out of proportion 
to the size and financial resources of the CBC. I am afraid you would 
not have the Tommy Tweeds, the Len Petersons, the Lister Sinclairs, or 
the Andrew Allans in American networks, unless they had established 
_ themselves as securely as Norman Corwin has been able to do. It is the 
originality and creativeness of people like these which impresses itself 
upon us from American broadcasting. I trust this freedom of thought will 
be protected in the corporation in the future as it has been in the past. 


INTERNATIONAL SHORT WAVE SERVICE 


As I mentioned at the beginning of this statement, I am responsible to the 
management of the CBC for the operation of the programme side of the Inter- 
national Short Wave Service. Mr. Peter Aylen, a former manager of CBC 
stations in Windsor, Toronto and Vancouver, is in immediate charge. The 
operations of the short wave station are quite as complicated in some respects 
and more so in others than those of the domestic service. I do not propose to 
go into them in detail. If this committee so wishes I am sure that Mr. Aylen 


would be pleased to have the opportunity of. presenting a comprehensive report _ 


on the work of the station since it began to broadcast a year ago last February. 
Mention has been made of the clarity of its signal in the United Kingdom 
and on the continent of Europe. A recent letter from one who may be considered 
somewhat of an authority verifies this fact; but. what is of equal importance 
is the reference made to the quality of the programmes. May I read an excerpt 
from that letter dated May 19, 1946:— u ; 


I can confirm that the CBC signal is the strongest received by short 
wave from North America; and in my view for what it is worth coming 
from an editor in the BBC European Service the content of the trans- 
missions is qualitatively the best. This qualitative superiority is most 


marked, as might be expected, in the French output, and the standard in ~ 


German is extremely high. 


Such comment is both gratifving and encouraging, but what this corre- 
spondent did not realize apparently was that programmes broadcast in the 
English language were intended for our troops overseas and were not planned 
or produced to meet the tastes of listeners in the United Kingdom. 


You have before you the printed schedule of programmes for the period | 


June 2 to June 29. These are issued once a month and are distributed widely 
to those for whom they might have interest. Our mailing list is growing rapidly. 
We are also taking other means to publicize the service rendered by the short 
wave station as soon as postal facilities, particularly in Europe, become some- 
what more normal. 

With the return of our troops from the United Kingdom and Europe, the 
present schedule of programmes will be modified and more foreign language 
broadcasts will be introduced. There will also be a considerable expansion of the 
service aimed directly at Great Britain and France. It is hoped that as soon as 
staff can be found and additional office space in which to put them can be located * 
that the number of daily hours of operation will be increased. . 

As Mr. Dunton has said, the station is making excellent progress, and 
Canada’s voice among those of the nations of the world is being projected with 


forthrightness and honesty and in a manner that I feel confident will meet with. — 


the approval of this committee. ; ew. 


4 
CONCLUSION 


What may seem to you like a very exhaustive report does not, I assure you, — 


begin to cover the multitudinous activities of the CBC programme division since — 


4 
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this committee met last. To report in greater detail would require hours of your 
_ time. I hope it has been sufficiently comprehensive to give you at least in broad 
outline a picture of what the shareholders of the CBC have had as a part of their 
j ‘radio fare. 
I shall conclude with what I believe to be are the aims and objects we so 

earnestly try to follow. 
‘ National radio, which brings programmes to countless homes in every part 
of Canada, is developing a sense of neighbourliness and community of interest 
throughout the whole country. We are fortunate, as Canadians, in being able to 
draw upon such a rich variety of cultural heritages. It is our privilege to share ~ 
‘in these, in the traditional music and folk-lore of the different races and nation- — 
_alities that settled this country, as well as the native Indian and Eskimo peoples 
_ who have interesting cultures of their own. 

; While we are no doubt working gradually to a common Canadian culture that 
_ will derive from all of these great heritages, I do not feel that it will ever be—or 
should ever be—a blend that is uniform and characterless. It seems to me far 
- more desirable that the music and songs of Quebec, for instance, should continue to 
j preserve their distinctiveness and local quality; the same is true of the Gaelic 
_ tradition of Cape Breton or the Fraser Valley, the Ukrainian songs and dances 
_ of the prairies, the seafaring songs and tales of the maritimes and so on. The 
e important thing is not uniformity, but diversity, provided that all of us, no 
_ matter where we live in Canada, have the common privilege of sharing—of vying 
_ with one another in developing music and drama and other programmes that will 
: draw on these local cultures for the enjoyment of all. Local pride can be a 
4 fine thing and a stimulus to fresh achievement, but it is too often linked with 
local prejudice and a narrowing of interests. Over and beyond this local pride, 
_ Canadians must develop a broader love of country, a neighbourly interest in the 
3 traditions, the problems and the aspirations of their fellow-Canadians. 
:, This is one reason why we have, in our National Programme Office staff in 
4 Toronto, people from every part of Canada, s so that there will be a pooling of 
- ideas, and no imposition of the tastes and preferences of any particular part of 
the country. National radio, more than any other means available, is contribut- 
a ing through its day-to-day presentation of programmes in Canadian homes, 
| to the development of a truly Canadian outlook—and I mean that in its broadest 
_ sense, without political or other special implications. Children who may find 
A geography lessons dull, who may not be able to envisage in their imaginations 
_ this vast and amazingly diversified country, may hear a programme from 
_ Halifax one evening, from Vancouver another, from Quebec, from Ontario, from 
the prairies. In this way, perhaps without even knowing that they are learning, 
_ they are growing up with a realization that Canada is something greater and more 
- inclusive than their local interests, no matter how important and legitimate these 
may be. Realization of the part that radio must play in the development of 
- our country imposes a heavy sense of responsibility on those who are planning 
our cars We are conscious of our own shortcomings in fulfilling such a 


Thank you, Mr. Giaencne 
_ The PU And I thank you, Mr. preinell Gentlemen, it has occurred 


ni Bevork dalent, shih were ee ert might oraitecile not find their way aed 
_ the record. Ht is my own view that. it ‘would be well if they were in? 
~ Mr. Coupwetu: I move that they be placed in the record. 

The CuatrmMan: You move that, Mr. Coldwell. Are there any seconders? 
© © The Cuarman: It is moved by Mr. Coldwell that the two statements show- 
_ ing comparative costs of talent be placed in the record. All those in favour? 
All those opposed? Carried! 
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— By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, the director of programmes said that this national . 


programme order was not distributed to the public. I am anxious to know how 
one obtains it. What is its purpose, if it is not for distribution?—A. I think, sir, 
as I explained, that the national programme order is used for the guidance of 
members of the staff; but, supplementing that, we have a weekly regional 
programme schedule printed and issued and distributed widely to newspapers 
and, in some cases, to a selected list of listeners. Now, I think it is fairly 
obvious that if we distributed the schedules to every listener in this country, the 
cost would be very great indeed. But these regional schedules, as I said before, 
are printed and sent to the newspapérs. And from the newspaper listings you 
probably can get a fair idea, at least, of the CBC programmes that are being 
broadcast in your community. 

Q. Do the newspapers publish the radio programmes under the heading of 
news or as advertising?—-A. The newspapers publish the radio programmes as 
news. 


By Mr. Hansell: ' 
Q. You said you had a mailing list. How is that list made up? Can anyone 
write in and ask for his name to be placed on that mailing list?—A. I would 
think that if too many people did not write in, we might accommodate them. 


By Mr. Knght: 

Q. I wonder if this would be the right place to say that I appreciate very 
much this particular report, and I would like to express my pleasure at the 
efficient manner in which it has been drawn up, and particularly with respect 
to the last two or three. I would like to compliment Mr. Bushnell on a very 
fine piece of work. 

The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Knight. That is a matter of record, and it 
would be very nice. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: Are we to hear the officials and question them now, or 
what? : 

The CuHatrMan: I will tell you what was going through my mind in that 
regard. I thought it would probably turn out that questions would be asked 
of one witness and he might, very often, say: I think it would be better if you 
asked that of someone else. I wonder if a procedure somewhat similar to that 
of the Canadian National Railway Committee might be followed. There, when 
officers are being questioned, the questions usually are addressed to the president 
of the railroad, but he often designates one of those officers who are with him to 
answer the question. Now, if we did that, or something like that, I suppose the 
questions might always be addressed to Mr. Dunton and yet they might be 
answered by Dr. Frigon. Thus, you would be questioning three witnesses at the 
one time. Would that be a suitable way? 

Mr. CotpweLL: We have always done the other thing here. We have had 
the officials before us, and we have questioned a particular official until we were 
through with him, and then we called the next one. But I do not know. It 
seems ito me that your procedure would be a good one. 

Mr. Hanseuu: I think so, providing we start with the one presentation and 
go through, logically. 


The Cuarrman: Yes, and use the first presentation as the basis for ques- 


tioning. It is probable that that particular one would answer most of the 
questions. Do you think that is a suitable way, everybody? 
Mr. Fiemine: I take it that all three of the officials of the CBC who hav 
made presentations to us so far will be with us at all our sessions? 
The CuarrMan: That is right, Mr. Fleming. © 
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Mr. Hacxerr: We can ask them questions, and if they cannot answer, there 
4 are others who can. 
q Mr. Fiemine: The function of this committee is primarily to review the 
] policy of the CBC. We have had reports from three senior officials of the 
corporation. I think it is only fair that the corporation should make its report 
complete, at the outset; and if there is any other report that the corporation 
wishes to lay before the committee, it should have an opportunity of doing so, 
before we launch into an examination of any of the officials and of the reports 
_ that have been read thus far. It may be that these reports are complete state- 
ments as far as the intention of the CBC officials is concerned; but I think they 
- should have that right, if there is anything further they wish to lay before 
the committee. I think they should have an opportunity of doing that now. 
: The Cuarrman: Mr. Dunton might tell us whether, in his judgment, there 
is some additional material that might properly be laid before us? 

Mr. Hacxerr: And before Mr. Dunton answers, I understood Mr. Bushnell 
to say that there was a report to be made on the French language activities. 
_ I am anxious to know if that report would be made before the general examina- 
tion as suggested by Mr. Fleming, takes place. 

The Wirness: If I might answer that question for you; unfortunately Mr. 
- Beaudet, the gentleman I mentioned, is still in London, and he will be in Paris 
and will not be with us until early in July; so it would not be possible for 
him to report until early in July. 

Mr. Picarp: Well, I think we will be sitting here until then. 

Mr. Cotpweitu: I have asked questions which would require other wit- 
_ nesses, and probably a presentation by some other witnesses, in connection with 
the logs, and so on, of the various stations. Yesterday in the House I asked 
) the minister if he would make available to the committee certain reports that 
he is entitled to receive from the private radio stations. I want to warn Mr. 
_ Dunton that I am going to ask him if section 24 of the Broadeasting Act is 
’ being carried out fully; and I would like to get, if possible, a report on that. 
_ The section I am particularly interested in is part two of it:— 


ra 


(2) The corporation shall, each year, prior to the renewal or issue of the 
licences for private stations by the Minister review the activities of 
such private stations, and shall make such recommendations to the 
Minister in regard to their working, broadcasting or any other matter 
concerning such stations as it may deem desirable. 


3 Band from the Minister of Transport, with respect to the regulation 31A.(d) 
| which entitles the Minister: 


(d) The Minister may require periodic or other returns to be made by the 
licensee of the revenues, profits and expenditures of the station and 
any other information required by the Minister for the purposes of 
this Regulation and to ensure that such station is operated in the 
national interest and for the benefit of the community in which it is 
located. 


ra: 
ot 
‘i 
. 


J think those two, one a portion of the Act and the other a regulation are ger- 
~ mane, because of ‘the discussion that is likely to arise concerning certain of the 
oF ‘radio stations. And I think we should have the records of: CKLW, Windsor; 
> CFRB, Toronto; CFCN, Calgary; CKAC, Montreal; CKWS, Kingston; CFCH, 
North Bay; CJCA, Edmonton; CKRM, Regina; and CHNS, Halifax, in order 
_ to give us a picture of what those stations are doing all across the country. 
9 I think that, under the Act and regulations, we are entitled to have it. We 
- have never had the information here. before, and since there is a great deal of 
_ discussion as to wavelengths and the right of the corporation in certain par- 
ticulars, we should ask for this information and get it. 
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The Cuarrman: I take it that the reason for mentioning this, at the 


moment, is the fact that the officials might be charged with the matter in ~ 


advance so that they will, at a later time, when the matter comes up, have 
the material with which to deal with it. 
Mr. Hansetu: May I ask for something else in connection with Mr. 
Bushnell’s report this morning, which might be added as an appendix. He stated 
that the number of individuals who had been selected by the talks department 


would, perhaps, number into the hundreds. I wonder if we could get a list » 


of names of those who have been selected by the talks department and who have 
‘spoken on the air, say, six times or more? 
The Wirness: I would think so. 


Mr. Hansetu: Together with the number of times they have spoken. I 
have particular reference to those who are more or less regular speakers. 


The CuatrMan: Will you recall to yourself to ask that question when we 
are using his presentation as a basis for questioning at which time Mr. Bushnell 
would probably be able to file a statement such as you desire. 

Mr. Dunton: I understood, with reference to Mr. Fleming’s question, that 
it was the wish of the committee to go over the past, so to speak, and then to 
deal with the current plans, or plans for coming development. We will be quite 
ready to give an account to the committee of the corporation’s plans and we 
will be glad to know when the committee would like to have them. 

The CuatrrMAN: I think we desire to get into the questioning by using these 
statements as bases first; and at the same time we are doing so, it will emerge 
that it is,desirable to go into consideration of future plans. That is about what 
we have decided so far. Would you not think that still has validity? 

Mr. Fuemine: I do not think we want to be too firm in any thought in 
advance on that subject. I put forward the suggestion simply in the interests 
of fair play towards the corporation. After all, it is their task to submit their 
report and their policies to this committee for review, and I think in all fairness 
they are entitled, in the first place, to make a general presentation in whatever 
way they think best. My thought is simply that they should have, at this 
time, an opportunity to make their presentation in the way they think they can 
best do it. We have got to think also about conserving the time of this com- 


mittee; and yet this further presentation in regard to future plans, that Mr. 


Dunton has referred to, if that could be more usefully put before us now so 
that we could have the whole material before us, we could frame our questions 
in the light of that information and we would probably, thereby, make the best 
use of the time of the committee and get the most intelligent picture at the 
outset of the whole task of the committee. 


Mr. CotpweE.u: In order to appraise the proposals of the CBC, it is necessary 
for us, first of all, to go into the past record of the CBC, and it seems to me 


that perhaps we would be overlooking the record that has been placed before us, 


if we jumped now to future plans. I think the best thing to do would be to 
discuss the reports that have been placed before us and to ask for any further 
information that we require, and after that to discuss the future plans of the 
corporation. 


The CuarrmMAan: The remarks of Mr. Coldwell are in consonance with two 
different views: (a) The method of presentation already suggested seemed to 
commend itself to the officers of the CBC; and, (b) the steering committee 
appointed by you looked at the question. also and was of the same view and 
reported to you some little time back. So it would appear that the view expressed 
by Mr. Coldwell has been the one approved by each little group that is, so far 
as concerned the plans. 


Mr. Picarp: I think it is more sensible that we do that; if we review the 
past and ask all our questions, and then have a further period of time for the 


s 
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Bruiire Is it the intention or plan of the steering committee that the private 
# _ stations have an opportunity first to talk about their past, and then; if they have 
3 any criticism to make about the future, or any suggestions to make, that they 
should come back When are we going to have them before us Has it been 
decided yet? 
, The Cuairman: The steering committee consider, with reference to that, that 
- it might be that they should come in after consideration of the past of the CBC: 
but the steering committee thought that when they might do that would be arrived 
at here by the-committee as we went along; and perhaps at the next couple of 
meetings we would have to consider when to reply to their various requests 
_ about coming here and making their presentation. There are several requests 
b- in. There is just one further word to add with reference to that: as to the 
manner of presentation of whatever case it is they may wish to give us. I do 
_ not suppose it would lie in our mouths to tell them the manner of doing so. 
They would simply come and make whatever presentation seems the appropriate 
one to them. 
a Mr. CotpweELL: Would it not be better to have a discussion of the activities 
of the CBC and then hear the private broadcasters? That might modify our 
_ views regarding plans, future plans of the CBC itself. 
E The CHAIRMAN: That was the original view and the view put to this 
committee by the steering committee, except that the steering committee pointed 
- out that you might wish to accept our recommendation tentatively and changé 
it in that regard a little later; but that was the way the steering committee 
reported it. 

Mr. CoLpwELL: We usually have had the private broadcasters representa- 
tives here at the last minute. I do not think that has been satisfactory. 

The CuHarrMan: It does not give them a very good chance, just to bring 
them in at the conclusion. 

Mr. CotpwE.Lu: We should get them before that, and consider the CBC’s 
proposals for the future afterwards. 
: Mr. Hansetu: Might I suggest that when Mr. Bushnell brings down the 
- information I asked for, that I might also have information with respect to the 
fees that, have been paid to these gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, do you wish to start questioning the manage- 
ment now, or do you wish to reserve it until the next meeting? 

Mr. Hackett: It is too late to start now. 
The CuHarrMAn: All right then, at the next meeting we shall start right in 
_ with the examination of witnesses in the manner we have indicated, one to the 
other, here this morning. Is that all agreed? 
Mr. Fuemine: May I suggest in that connection that you call a meeting of 
_ the steering committee this week with a view to bringing in some recommenda- 
_ tions for future meetings. We will start with Mr. Dunton first and, probably, if 
we pass him, we will take either Dr. Frigon or Mr. Bushnell in turn. But let 
- us have a meeting of the steering committee before the next meeting of the 
_ main committee, so that we may look a little farther ahead. 
| The CuHarrMAN: Well, you are a member of the steering committee yourself, 
- so that settles that. Now, there is just one other thing before we adjourn. We 
__ were fifteen minutes late to-day in getting started because of some members 

not being here at 10.30. We should meet here promptly at 10.30. 
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Mr. Dunton: May I say a word with regard to Mr. Coldwell’s remarks 
about regulation 31A(d); that is a matter of the licensing authority under the 
Department of Transport. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn now, gentlemen. 


—The committee adjourned at 12.45 p.m, to meet again on Thursday, June 
20, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
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APPENDIX A 
Cost of Talent For a Few United States Network Programmes 
Talent Cost Talent Cost 
Title per Program Title per program 
IG Nall RGUSTo et Aide a else sel Olay Me Age E $13,500 00 Abbott & Costello ......:.... $18,000 00 
Lux Radio Theatre ..:....... ZA OOO MOOR ined SATleny C10 rant Sen RU ates 20,000 00 
Metropolitan Opera .......... LO,000H00\7iAmios; an’ Amd Ca ai 12,500 00 
Mr. District Attorney ....... LO000 S00 Gr) Jacks Benmysn Wada ean tate sete 22,500 00 
NBGr Syimphonyarrnenc. «cece 10,000) 00") “Edgar: Bergentiiiic. aston oe ahs 20,000 00. 
IN Yue buh arnvOmieiny..\ie evel are LO:O007 00a oat Davismmncr oun Naot we tes 17,500 00 
Radio Hall of Fame ........ 12,500 00 Fibber McGee & Molly ..... 15,000 00 
Request Performance ....,... 1b00! 00 era Ehe ordi Hounk. Yeeicit. ts ee 10,000 00 
). Frank Sinatra Show ......... 12/000; 00 ie b ob Hope Wiis vaeaee eo tcl ad 17,500 00 
meester Smith hour 1.0, See 1S HOON OO Lia aniny anak. Alario care. cla 17,500 00 
| Texaco Star Theatre ........ 11,500 00 Andre Kostelanetz Music..... 10,000 00 
~ Theatre Guild of the Air ..... 15,000 00 Kraft Music Hall .........2.. 17,500 00 
APPENDIX B 
4 
Cost of Talent for a Few C.B.C. Programmes 
‘ Origination Talent Cost 
| Title Point per program 
Borindaye Nike Show feottac ae lee eee Montrealg esc unesnvce an cle suet: $ 900 00 
BS OMA Gee eb ei aia Yh teaieeevarase Veit e tate eushe bre stele ot MLOLOMUOM aes ele eee c lc ie ee ets 1,050 00 
1 TASS ES TOT MOM A Varia ne ature ieik ase acter tee WanGOuUvienn ciao aicniigyne january rane 275 00 
pets! Play: (Charadesu rd icant. wae a datanie cece dike <MMVVEITITIN OR A layers wll ae eRe ene oaeeal as 250. 00 
j PeTON Aden lOnme pings cuntens kuru cuaiiets were see HW Gohaucreretey ci Daub cgptal aA VAt ele eM MUNA 450 00 
BebonilViessers: tra Hees A Rie set ser eae aay ae CharlotietowRinends sae nee wre 60. 00 
Bh G8, ON LST ALT Belg a cigltns sims 4. & POT OnEGO (se atest ape ites | See eteh ie /aeeeety 120 00 
m Latin American Serenade ............0¢... Poromboomer ta setae cine: stein aaron 300 00 
; Leicester Square to Broadway ............. MATIC OULVET Minus Naha ooaratierete ne sreiecens 375. 00 
) Sweet and Low (Mart Kenney) ........... MROTONT ONE Soe em PRA ce eaa nae 500 00 
BOD Oi Concert, FLGOUr saiiakss a dese ails PRs claro Toronto and Montreal .......... 1,050 00 
MERIDA CUIATY IP ARB Yb d15 Rs svete ols cncloe’ isc ds Dan el aROUS  DICKITDS: cet mnie riontae 1,350 00 
MERERE TG I MOCTIOOIIOP) < sili ch cls sbatebe diqhabehels. Gio nsbual’y Wiimnipee ri.) oR: haat gasteaa nes 200 00 
, fed River) Barn’ Dance). 6.662 6 foes cine ee Winn peae se Cae Grr ine rna sleet: 240 00 
SONGS ATR EVONCLA CMI Mesh torte lole sited siaisiercietel Laibar ec eile ae ore cove atn a) Sone eats 130 00 
4 PS OOMEY: WW AAGINStOM, Maine ft caturetiow cate os ANGigeschvay cary oases eee UE Ter CHA see 975 00 
1 eb sunere be MNISICakees cid wd aulole tition ooken TROROWLO EN ruc ask nia te one nee vd 1,425 00 
Bear IS RELAZELUG A x suis 5, caeletere os a caierobeeleere Wield & MOLOMLO Wns Sakis eis Oe lee tebarees 500 00 
BEVACIO/ RENDELCOITET ws son) Pe eGiy Ais sckees Se Siders Montreal Ns cyte siey sopeseiraenoe ett sae 375 00 
me Cnr eis ter ice. yh ralaae eee esc how las ¢ Montreal cop iene cos tea neeapet Oe 925 00 
Pa romlemn eayir ay sais ve oteoterte eo otacctene salts Tea ache IMonitreallif wes secretin aero yaa 300 00 
Once UDO. a chime . a kkoieis Peek dul ose Winnipeg iii its, otiaeaseyeh telnye: sls praa 625 00 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuHurspay, June 20, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this.morning at 10.30 
o’clock. Mr. Maybank, the Chairman, presided. 


Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Coldwell, Fleming, Gauthier (Portneuf), 
Hackett, Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, Maybank, McCann, -McCulloch, 
Mullins, Nixon, Robinson (Simcoe East), Ross (Hamilton East), Ross 
(St. Paul’s), Smith (Calgary West), 17. 


The Committee began its examination of the printed statements of the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors and the General Manager. This examina- 


- tion pertained to controversial broadcasting and CBC commercial revenues. 


Messrs. Dunton and Frigon were jointly recalled) and examined. They 
were assisted by Messrs. Brodie and Bramah. 


During the momentary absence of the Chairman, Mr. Beaudoin, the vice- 
chairman presided. 


The following was filed with the Clerk: 


CBC Network Program Statistical Report (Sustaining and commercial) 
—Year ending March 31, 1946. 


Copies of the following documents were distributed:— 
1. CBC Program statistics—quarterly report. 
2. Report of the Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting—1929. 


Information relating to CBC network coverage was requested by Mr. Ross 
(Hamilton East). 


Mr. Coldwell requested a copy of the recommendation and the correspond- 
ence relating to the application for the transfer of a licence from CHAB. 


After a discussion on procedure, the Committee adjourned to Thursday 


_ June 27, at 10.30 o’clock, on motion of Mr. Nixon. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
June 20, 1946. 
The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 o’clock 


~a.m. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


The Cuairman: Gentlemen, let us proceed. At the close of the last meeting 
it was understood that the committee would go ahead with questioning of the | 
officers of the C.B.C. Mr. Dunton, Dr. Frigon and Mr. Bushnell are here, and 
any questions covering the Act can be put to them; questions concerning the 
C.B.C. management. You can go upon the assumption that you may ask 
questions concerning the three briefs which have been submitted to us and that 
the appropriate person will answer the question. Do you agree that that is in 
accord with our decision at the last meeting? If so, we are now ready for ques- 
tions with relation to those briefs. 


A. Davidson Dunton, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, recalled: 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. Mr. Dunton, last week I asked you to what extent section 24 of the 
Act was carried out by the corporation. Could you tell us?—A. Yes, that is the 
section referring to— . 
Q. Returns made of the renewal of licences?—-A. Each year, toward the end 
of the year, when the time comes up to consider the renewal of licences, the 
board has before it a very full report on the application of regulations and con- 
traventions of them. In considering recommendations about renewal of licences 
the board first considers that report and any other things that are before it 
before it advises the licensing authority on the renewal of licences. 
Q. Do you get contraventions of them from any of these stations?—A. A 


certain number, yes. There are not very many, but there are some. 


Q. Is there any report that you could give to the committee on the review 
you have made?—A. I did not realize that you would want a full report of 
that. I think this year there are only one or two fairly local things, and nothing 


that would in any way justify recommending non-renewal of licence. 


Q. Did you go into the matter as to whether the intention of the Act has 
been carried out: for example, whether a station is performing a real com- 
munity service or not?—A. No, the corporation quite frankly up to now has 
not really given consideration to the actual quality of the services being provided 
by the stations. 

Q. You have read the Federal Commission’s report from the United 
States?—A. Yes, carefully. 

Q. And it makes certain criticisms of the radio stations in the United States. 
Do you think that those criticisms are to any extent applicable to our own 


radio stations?—A. I think some of them maybe, to a certain extent, but a 


number of them not nearly as much; partly on account of the C.B.C. regulations 


_ themselves, some of which are designed to prevent some of the excesses which the 


F.C.C. report brings out. For instance, the regulations against the full use of 
transcriptions in the evening. That regulation was to cover the use of live talent 


in good hours, a point the F.C.C. makes, and regulations against spot announce- 
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ments between 7. 30 and 11.00, designed ‘to keep the worst of advertising off the 
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air in the evening. The F.C.C. has ruled about that, too. I do not think the — 
situation is nearly as bad here. On the otherhand, I do think that perhaps, 
along the lines you are speaking of, the corporation should pay a good deal. 
more attention to the actual real quality of the community or area service 
being performed by the local stations. I think it is more than a question really 
of conforming with regulations; it does become a question of whether or not a ~ 
real service is being performed on that channel to the community. 
; Q. Did you get the logs of those stations?—A. I should like to explain the 
question of monitoring. The C.B.C. does not have a staff of monitors as the 
F.CC. has, listening and checking day by day on stations; it is working on an 
honour system. Stations are required to submit a full. log for daily radio 
activities. That goes in to the C.B.C. regulations division. There is a great 
volume; the private station knows that not every day of every week is checked. 
Spot checks are taken with a good deal of care to see if the regulations are 
being conformed with, and in that way violations of regulations can be caught 
up with. On the whole it is pretty much an honour system. The regulations 
are there, they are known by the private stations; most of them try to conform 
and do conform with regulations, but there is a need for a certain periodic 
check-up. 

Q. You get the number of spot ariiouncementa eae Yes, the logs include 
that. Mr. Coldwell asked for a report on that. There is a great volume of 
material and work being done on a report to make some of these logs fairly 
understandable and to break them down into categories. It is a mass of 
material that will be available to the committee, but it will take time to prepare. 

Q. We had better wait until we pursue that line of questioning.—A. Yes, 
you will be able to see the picture better. 

Q. You will be able to produce that?—A. Either myself or Mr. Radford. 

Q. Does Mr. Radford handle that?—A. Yes, he has control of the regulations 
division. : 

Mr. Hacxerr: Mr. Chairman, is it the policy of the committee to permit — 
questions as we go along, or would you prefer the questions being asked in a — 
question period? . 

The Cuamman: Mr. Hackett, just before you came in I recalled to the 
committee that it was arranged that this morning the committee would go ahead 
with questions covering the whole field of the three presentations, and if a 
question were asked concerning Mr. Dunton’s brief Mr. Dunton would answer it 
and if one were asked concerning Dr. Frigon’s brief Dr. Frigon would answer it. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. I would like to ask one or two questions. I understood Mr. Dunton 
to say that transcriptions were not used in the evening?—A. I should explain 
that a little more; it is rather complicated. There is a regulation against the use 
of transcriptions between 7.30 and 11, but after consultation and a lot of dis- 
cussion with private stations a scale of exemptions, if you like, was worked out 
to allow a certain amount of time—an hour, a half hour, or two hours—in which 
period they may produce transcriptions. 

Q. Why do you rule transcriptions out? Is there any difference in the 
quality or value of a transcript?—A. I think the chief difference is that a 
transcript probably comes from outside of Canada; it is prepared by an artist 
outside of Canada. The object of that regulation was to encourage the use 
of live Canadian talent at fairly reasonable radio hours. 

Q. There was a time when people who were called politicians were asked to 
submit manuscripts. Now I think the custom is to have each speaker cut a — 
record is it not?—-A. Perhaps I could’ explain that— 

Q. If you could explain that and say what difference there is between talk- 
ing directly into the microphone and making a record we would like to hear that. 
I was under the impression that you ask these people to make a record so that 
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a 
_~you might in a measure be sure they are not indiscreet?—A. I think there is a 
little misconception about this business of checking talks or speeches. During the 
_ war there were, of course, censorship regulations, but the C.B.C. had nothing 
to do with that. As with the newspapers, there were certain regulations and the 
censors imposed certain checks on things that were said on the air. I think 
toward the end of the war it could be said that the responsibility was put on the 
_ station operator to make sure that whatever was said conformed with the 
censorship rules, and the operator would want to see the script beforehand to ~ 
_ make sure that censorship was not being violated. Therefore, the operator would 
be responsible to the censors. In peacetime when censorship does not apply, 
_ there is no C.B.C. rule, regulation or practice demanding the submission of scripts 
- for, if you like, censorship or any check. But I think it must be remembered that 
any operator of any station is responsible for what goes out on the air over his 
station, as any newspaper editor is. If there is libel in the matter, or obscenity 
Or something that violates the law, or violates the PERM MHLORS then the operator 
is responsible. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Are you sure of that?—A. That has always been our advice. 
Q. I think the idea was that the publication of the libel had to be a con- 
scious publication. 
; Mr. Hacxerr: A controlled one. 
de ' The CuHatirMan: I think probably, Mr. Smith, they are playing safe in 
that. 
Mr. Smiru: I think you are quite right. I was wondering if Mr. Dunton 
was right in his law, though. 
E The Witness: I am not a lawyer. 
Mr. SmitH: I am a very poor one, so do not worry about it. 


The Witness: It does seem logical that the operator of the station must be 
responsible for what happens and what goes out. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. A newspaper editor when he publishes, has the right to know what he 
publishes. That is the reason he is liable for publication. But when an oper- 
‘ator who has disseminating power does not know what I am going to say, he 
has no way of stopping me like a newspaper has. He has no way of stopping 
me. I have said it and the damage is done. He can say, “You should not have 
said that” but that is the best he can do. I do not think there has ever been a 
determination as to whether or not a station would be liable for slander.— 
A. Certainly, at least under the regulations, the station operator obviously 
must be reasonable for violations of the regulations. 

Q. Oh, yes?—A. Over his air. 

Q. Oh, yes—A. Therefore it is up to a private station operator to decide 
what he wants to do. If he thinks he should check his script, or would like 
to talk it over with the person, he may suggest to the person going to speak 

that it be so submitted or checked over with him. Actually, of course, it often 
assists in broadcasting. But it is the responsibility, in the case of the private 
station, of the operator of that station, whatever steps he takes to protect 
himself. With the C.B.C. it is exactly ‘the same. The responsibility is put 
on the station operator or manager, the responsible person, wherever the 
broadcast originates ; and it is up to him just to assure himself that whatever 
As being broadcast is not going to violate the regulations, that it roughly falls 
within the category of what is going to be broadcast. How he makes that 
assurance is up to him. I think it is common sense. It may be by showing 
him the broadcast, or it may be that he knows the person who is broadeasting. 
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I should like to emphasize that there is no censorship, no check or no venting ~ 


of any opinions expressed on the air as far as the C.B.C. is concerned. 


_ By Mr. Fleming: ' 

Q. Might I follow that up. Who, in a given situation, would decide 
whether the laws of defamation are about to be broken and would advise the 
C.B.C. accordingly? Does the C.B.C. retain advisers for the purpose?—A. We 
have a lawyer on the staff and we consult the Department of Justice at times. 
I do not think such a case has ever come up. I do not know of anybody ever 
actually trying to put libel or defamation on the air. : 

Q. May I give an illustration from my own experience? About two 
years ago I was presiding at a meeting of the Canadian Club in Toronto at 
which Professor Watson Kirkconnell of McMaster University was to be guest 
speaker. The address was to be broadcast, and 14 minutes before we were due 
to go on the air I was handed a telegram notifying me that in the opinion of 


the C.B.C.—and incidentally the telegram was sent on the authority of the ~ 


general manager of the C.B.C., Dr. Thomson—the script about to be read by 
Professor Kirkconnell contained libellous matter and that the broadcast would 
not proceed. That was 14 minutes before we were due to go on the air. I 
should like to know who, in that instance, was retained for advising the C.B.C.? 
In the second place, who reached the decision to take that broadcast off the 
air? I should like to amplify that by saying this. I do not see how in the 
world anything that is said over the air could be in any circumstances regarded 
as libel. I mean, libel has got to be written defamation. Let us say at the 
moment it could be slander. I would be very much interested to know who, 
in that particular case, undertook to advise the C.B.C. that the script that 
Professor Kirkconnell had prepared was slanderous. It was dealing with 
Communist activities in Canada and with the publication of Communist propa- 
ganda by certain newspapers in Canada, mostly newspapers published in 
European towns. As one individual, it does not strike me that there was 


anything slanderous in the article. It was comment, together with reference — 


to extracts taken from newspapers. I wonder if Mr. Dunton would tell us, — 


Mr. Chairman, who advised in that case and who made the decision that the — 
broadcast should not proceed on the air?—A. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that 
was some little time ago. . 

Q. It was about two years ago—A. I do not recall it. I do not believe 


the general manager does either. We would be glad to get some information ~ 


about that. As I say, we have legal advice available and, when necessary, 


obtain it. I should think it would probably have been obtained in a case like 


that. 
By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Does the same regulation apply to the private stations? What is the — 


authority, would you say, of the private station in this regard?—A. I think it is’ 
more responsibility. 


Q. But you say that they may refuse a script because it is slanderous or 


obscene?—A. I think they would be very wise to. 


Q. Yes. But if it was controversial criticism, would you say you would — 


refuse the script, or that the private station should, under the Broadcasting 
Act, refuse it?—A. Certainly not, if it were supposed to be a controversial 
broadcast. ; if 

Q. I have something in mind here. I am thinking of two in particular 
in Calgary. CFCN refused one very recently on the transportation problem. 
I have read the script. I have it in my office. There is nothing libellous in it. 


There is nothing slanderous in it. It is a criticism of the transportation policy. — 
But this script was refused on the ground that it might be slanderous. I have 


~ 
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that script in my office; I did not bring it down with me this morning. Then 
of course you have the “Report from Parliament Hill” which I think we all 
appreciate; but nonetheless we are instructed—and I have the instruction before 
me now—as follows:— 


We do not insist upon prior submission of scripts but are willing to 
talk these over with members in advance to avoid misunderstanding. 
The stations themselves, however, must be granted the right to reject 
any talk which is obviously a purely political discussion. 


Has a radio station the right to reject a script which is purely a political 
discussion? 

Mr. Smiru: I think they would if that was a gift. 

Mr. Cotpwe.u: Just a minute. It is a gift. But my understanding of the 
Broadcasting Act is that there is to be freedom of discussion, freedom of speech 
on the air. We hear a great deal about civil rights and the necessity for freedom 
of speech. These radio stations are occupying a wave which belongs to the 
people of Canada and one part of the responsibility they assume in return for 
receiving this privilege from the people of Canada is to give facilities for free 
discussion. While I say I appreciate and keep within these rules, and would do 
so if the rule was not there, yet I do not think this proviso is proper within a 
broadcasting system in this country that provides for freedom of speech. That 
is the point I am making. 

The Witness: That, of course, is a matter of the private stations. I hesitate 
to speak about it. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Is it?—-A. We are interested in maintaining freedom of speech. For 
instance, it has always been maintained that as a principle that we think that 
private stations should offer equal facilities to opposing points of view; and if 
necessary, I think we would try to take action to clear up any situation where 
that did not happen. As I say, I think the people responsible should answer, but 
I think this is supposed to be a non-political report, a report from a member of 
parliament. I can see the point that if it were to be labelled as controversial, 
then the opposing side or sides should have their chance. 

@. They have.—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. They have, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Coipwetu: All sides are given a chance. 

The Witness: Not on the same station, though. 

Mr. CoLtpweEuu: Oh, yes, the. same station. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Coldwell’s question 
as I understand it. Has a private station the right to refuse to broadcast any- 
thing that would not be subject to prosecution? JI think that is the broad 
question. 

The CHaArRMAN: You mean free or paid for? 

Mr. Hacxerr: I am assuming it would be paid for. I should think that it 
would have, just as the newspapers have the right to say, “I will not publish that 
in my paper.” 

The Wrrness: I would say, as Mr. Hackett said, that the operator of that 
station controls it and is responsible for it. Therefore presumably and, in fact, 


he has to say what goes on that ribbon of broadcasting at different times. At 


See 


the same time I think because he is using an air channel which is a part of the 
public radio he has a certain responsibility to give differing points of view an 
equal chance. 
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Mr. Hacxerr: I am just taking the situation where the owner of a station 
does not like the colour of my hair and he is not going to take anything from me. 
If he is the owner of a newspaper he has that right. Has the owner of a broad- 
casting station the same right? I would think he had. 

The Wrrness: I would say he had the same right, but also if he has put 
your opponent, the man giving the opposing view, on the air then he has a 
responsibility to put you on the air and, if you like, he has not the right to refuse 
you an equal opportunity. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Suppose he does not do that; what happens?—A. | think if a complaint 
got to the C.B.C. we would put pressure on the station because it is laid down 
as a general principle that there should be equitable opportunities to differing 
points of view. 

Q. The C.B.C. in a case like that would conduct an investigation?—-A. We 
would try to find out the facts of the matter and if necessary tell the station 
they should put the other person on. 

Q. Have you ever had occasion to do that?—A. I think there have been one 
or two cases, but not recently. I think two or three times we have. I can get 
the details. 


By Mr. Hackett: ; 

Q. All of that is incidental. Have you the right—and I understood that 
to be the purport of Mr. Coldwell’s question— to coerce him to give the use 
of his station to the party complaining? | 

Mr. CotpweLu: Is Mr. Hackett’s analogy correct in regard to a news- 
paper? ; 

Mr. Hacxert: Well, let us leave that off the record for a minute. 

The CuarrMAn: Just a moment; that question is going to be answered. 
Mr. Dunton wants to get the chapter and verse. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: I do not want the analogy to go though. 

Mr. Hacxert: I do not blame you. 

The CHarrmaNn: You can correct that afterwards. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: I do not want the analogy to go with that question. 

The CuarrmMan: A subsequent question can clear up any difficulty Mr. 
Hackett is creating, if you think he is creating a difficulty. 

Mr. Hacxerr: As far as I am concerned I understand that may be a 
question that you would rather consider and if you would rather give your 
answer at a later meeting I have not any objection. I do not wish to put you 
in a difficult position by insisting on an answer immediately. 

Mr. Cotpwety: May I suggest if Mr. Dunton is going to look it up he 
also think over the analogy you used of the newspaper. - Anyone with money 
can buy a newspaper. It is private property. It is a different matter. | 

_Mr. Hacxert: But he has certain privileges as to the mails. He has certain 
facilities for disseminating his views that are given only to newspapers. The 
analogy may not be complete. I will concede that. 

The CuatrMANn: I think the question can be cleared up now. 

__The Wrrness: I think I will put it this way. The corporation is given 
fairly wide powers as to making regulations to control the character of any 
programs produced by the corporation or by private stations and to prescribe 
certain periods, if necessary, for the use of corporation programs. Under that 
power to make regulations it passes this white paper which really has the 
effect of a regulation. It is hard to put it specifically, but it lays down the 
principle of equitable opportunity. Therefore I would say that under the 
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regulation made under the power of the Act the corporation would have the 


right to force a station to carry the opposing view when it did not wish to. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. It is on page 5 of the white paper. It is all set out there?—A. Yes, on 
page 5. The white paper in turn is really a regulation passed under our powers 
to control the content of broadcasting. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. This white paper purports to apply to political and controversial broad- 
casting. We are dealing with denying access to the air to people who may be 
speaking on subjects that are not politically controversial and using as a 
ground the fact that the content of their script is slanderous. What is the 
principle that is to be followed there?—A. We have a regulaion that nothing 
shall be broadcast that is contrary to law. Presumably slander, as I understand 
it, would be contrary to law. Therefore I presume that somebody would be 
breaking the law. He would also be breaking a broadcasting regulation. 

Q. That is not what contrary to law means.—A. I say there are two things. 

Q. It is contrary to somebody’s civil rights to slander him, but when you 
speak about contrary to law surely you mean contrary to the public law of the 
land.—A. Is there not a question of criminal libel and slander, too? 

Q. Yes—A. In addition there is a regulation. 

Q. I do not want to confuse this. I want to find out at some time, either 


- today or later, whether the C.B.C. in any given case is prepared to assume 


the responsibility for saying before some broadcast goes on the air that it 
contains slanderous mater and therefore is not entitled to be broadcast. If 
a person is advised that course will be taken what would be the rights of the 
person who is intending to deliver the broadcast if he is denied access to the 
air under what he might consider to be an unfair ruling?—A. We will try to 
find the particular case to which you referred and get it. 

Q. I am interested in more than the particular case. It is the principle 
involved. 

The CuairMAN: Of course, Mr. Smith pointed out a little while ago that 
there would need to be a consciousness of that which was going to be done in 
order that there be slander. In the event of them reading the script first they 
then bring themselves into the position Mr. Smith was drawing attention to 
and, of course, caution alone would determine the action, would it not? 

Mr. SmitH: What I have in my mind is this. Suppose I have a,/house 
and a back fence,-as we have in the places where I come from, and somebody 
comes along and puts some libellous matter with a piece of chalk on my fence. 
I own that property. It is on my fence but I do not consciously publish that. 
The thing that struck me is this—and I am not insisting I am right at all-— 
that I doubt very much the liability of the owner of the station or of the 
C.B.C. for the publication of something which they did not know was going to 


be published. If they had reason to suspect that something might be done 


then they might be guilty because they did not make inquiry. Broadly 


_ speaking I think the publication of the libel or slander must be a conscious 


publication. In that they differ entirely from newspapers because everything 


_ that appears in a newspaper is a conscious publication because it is typed out, 


and so on. 
The Witness: It seems to me to be common sense, whether or not it is 


_ the law, that somebody is responsible for what goes out over a certain transmit- 


“ 


ie 


_ ter, and presumably it is the operator who controls that transmitter. Other- 


wise it seems to me you would have a curious situation of a man making a 


4 speech and running away. You would have no responsibility. Surely the man 


4 


- controlling and owning that transmitter, having a licence to use’ that wave 
eoneth, must be responsible and answerable for what. goes out over the air. 
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Mr. Smita: As a matter of regulation I think you are quite right. I think 
it is a good idea that these scripts should be submitted. 

The Wirness: As I say, there is no regulation about the submission of 
scripts. 

Mr. Smitu: No, but you have principles set out in this white paper which 
I think are very fine. I am not criticizing them at all. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: On the other hand, there is this to be said. Mr. Hackett 
said that if the man does not like the colour of your hair he can refuse. If the 
owner of the station does not like your point of view he can refuse, but that. 
point of view may be a point of view that should be expressed on the air quite 
freely. 

The Witness: We believe very strongly that. it should be, that different 
points of view should have that chance. We think that is the real freedom 
of the air. 

Mr. SmitH: What Mr. Coldwell thinks is this, that theere should be the 
same law governing stations as there is for an innkeeper. If you go there 
and are ready to pay your money he has got to put you up. He cannot dislike 
the colour of your hair. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I think the understanding should be quite clear on this 
matter. I thought it was, as a matter of fact. I thought in previous 
committees we had been given to understand very clearly that except for 
libel and slander any view might be expressed on the air, and that opportunity 
should be given for the expression of that view by stations to various parties 
who wished to express that view. 

The Witness: In a general way I think that is completely the view of 
the corporation. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Well, it is not carried out.—A. Mn I ask how? 

Q. Well, I mentioned CFCN in Calgary. I have.the script upstairs. There 
is one sentence I do not like in it myself which the fellow who submitted it 
offered to take out, but the script was refused. I would be very glad to show 
it to you—A. I have been emphasizing it is first the responsibility of the 
private station. They are the responsible people, responsible for using the 
wave lengths and I would think they are responsible for freedom of speech. 

Q. To the public?—-A. Yes, to the public. As I say, the corporation has 
certain powers. If it seems that a station is abusing them we can step in 
to protect true freedom of speech. 

Q. I got the script the other day. I will be very glad to turn it over to 
you. 

Mr. Bravupoin: Was that the script which was submitted for the broadcast 
“Report From Parliament Hill”? 


Mr. Cotpweu: No, it was paid for time. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Do I understand it to be the policy, and it may be the law which 
governs broadcasting, that the owner and operator of a private station may 
not refuse to transmit matter that anybody wishes to broadcast?—A. May not 
refuse or cannot refuse? 

Q. You can put it either way, that the owner of a private station has not 
the right to refuse his property to be used to broadcast matter of which he 
does not approve?—A. I could say that he has the right to accept or refuse 
broadcasts fully, apart from his responsibility towards the freedom of the air 
which I think means essentially in radio giving equitable oppor tumiics to 
differing points of view and reasonably full opportunities. 
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Q. Let us come down to concrete cases. Let us say that I am ihe champion 
of private enterprise and that I abhor Communism. A Communist comes to 
me and says that he wants to use my station to disseminate his doctrine and he 
is willing to pay the standard prices. Have I not the right to refuse him the 
use of my station?—A. I would say that you have the right to refuse him 
subject to two things. The first is whether somebody has been on the air 
offering a differing point of view and secondly your general responsibility to 
give reasonable time for the discussion of public affairs on the air. 

Q. If you will not think me ungracious I do not think that is an answer. 
I think that somewhere there is a right; somewhere there is a duty. Has a 
Communist, whom I have chosen as an example, the right to use my property 
to disseminate his views, or putting it the other way do I owe a duty, being 
a champion of private enterprise, to the Communist to enable him to state his 
views over my property’?—A. I would say if you are a station operator you have 
a duty to present important differing points of view on your station so that 
people can hear them on the air. You also have a Glos to. give roughly equitable 

opportunities to differing points of view. 

Q. If I want to close up my station for a day oe I that right?—A. I think 
so as far as I know. I am not certain. That would be a Department of 
Transport matter. I think you are supposed to operate a full regular service. 
I think your licence would probably lapse. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Is it not a fact in the first place that the private station operator 
would have to have available time to offer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the second place is he forced to put on the air a political broad- 
cast of Communist theories, for instance, at 8 o’clock if the period is free when 
at 8.15, for instance, there is a very important commercial. broadcast coming 
on and the operator fears that his public would be chased away by the political 
talk? Does he have to take it?—A. I think we have to realize what the medium 
of radio is. On one radio station there are probably sixteen hours a day of 
broadcasting. The people who get the service of that station want a number 
of different things. They want entertainment, music, news, some plays and 
dramas, and probably at least some of them want discussions of public affairs. 
It becomes purely a matter of good common sense, of reason and judgment as to 
giving some proportion of that time to the discussion of public matters, and 
then the allocation of that time in whatever form it is as fairly as possible - 
among differing points of view. In radio it is terribly hard to lay down definite 

rules like that. I think it would be pretty unfair to expect a private station 
operator to give somebody fifteen minutes at 8.30 when his best commercial 
spot is then. I do not think it is reasonable for the operator to be expected 
to throw out his revenue and his good program and thereby disappoint a lot of 
people, but I think on the other hand that the operator in planning his whole 
schedule, the whole operation of the station, should leave some reasonable 
time for discussion of public matters. 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Q. We are not disputing that, but I want to know if I, as the owner of a 
private station, have the right to say, “I will not permit my private station 
to be used to disseminate Communistic propaganda.” Have I that right?— 
A. I would say your rights are fundamentally limited by certain responsibilities 
because while you own the station you do not own the channel on which you 


i operate that station, on which you reach the people. You are using a part 


of the public property. Therefore you have certain obligations to the public. 


It seems to us that one of those obligations is to give some time to discussion, 


x 


and roughly a fair amount of time to “differing points of view. 


” 
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Q. I am willing to concede a great deal of what you say, but I want to know, 


if you can answer it, if I have the right to refuse to disseminate Communistic 
propaganda if I am the owner of a private station—A. As I say, as clearly as 


I can put my views, you have the right to refuse but subject to the considera- 
tions of freedom of opportunity to differing points of view-in the public, and 
subject to your obligation to present a certain amount of discussion on the air. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. Is it not this, that if you give one view you should give the other?— 
A. Exactly. 
The CHatrMAN: Does it not go further than that? A certain amount of time 
must be allowed to the giving of views. . 


Mr. CoLpwE.u: That is right. 
The CuHatrMAN: Then, if you give one view you must give the other. 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Q. I have not asked that question. I am merley trying to ascertain if I, 
the owner of a private station, may say I will not provide the means for the 
dissemination of Communistic views?—A. I would say you have not an absolute 
right because it is governed to some extent by these other responsibilities of 
giving some time, and a fair allotment of time, among differing points of view. 

Q. Then am I to construe your answer, Mr. Dunton, as in the negative, 
that I have not the right to refuse to permit my private station to be used for 
the dissemination of Communistic propaganda?—A. You have the right as long 
as you are giving some time for discussion of public affairs, and as long as you 
are not being unfair to that one particular point of view. Apart from that 
I would say you have the full right. 


By Mr. Coldwell: : : 

Q. Instead of using Communism let us take a station which is owned by a 
very strong Progressive Conservative. Has he the right to refuse permission to a 
Liberal to go on the air?—A. I would say again he has the right as long as 
he is giving a reasonable chance for discussion of all points of view, and I 
presume that would include the Liberal point of view. I think he has the right 
to refuse to give the Liberal inequitable emphasis above others. 

Q. That is to say, there should be a certain amount of time for the 
: discussion of public affairs regularly over a station?—A. Regularly. 

. ae And it should be apportioned in some manner which is satisfactory ?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Knight: 

Q. That brings me to the point I have been trying to ask a question 
about for a long time. Mr. Dunton stated it was the duty of a station to give 
equitable or fair time to the expression of various views. I think my point 
will help Mr. Hackett’s question. Who is to be the judge? Who is to say 
in the final analysis what is an equitable amount-of time? Who is to judge 
to what extent it is the decision of the man to grant or refuse?—A. I think if a 
man is operating a station and has the use of that channel he should be 
capable of making a pretty sound judgment because he is responsible to the 
public for the use of that channel. I think that is one of the reasons for 


having a public body such as ourselves to which an appeal can be made, a — 
body which has an understanding of the needs and complexities of radio. If — 


necessary we can take some action under our regulations to see that at least a 
too obvious injustice is corrected. 

Q. In other words, it has to remain a matter of opinion. It cannot be a 
gins regulation or law?—A. I think it would be a terribly difficult thing 
o draft. 


nes 
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By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. I do not want to appear to be aude persistent. This is my last 
question. I want to put it in the converse. Have I, the owner of a station, 
the right to refuse Fascist propaganda? 


By Mr. Nixon: 

Q. Before you answer that—this is in connection with the samé question— 
suppose the private operator did refuse; what recourse, if any, has the man?— 
A. With regard to Fascists I can only answer by stating a positive case that 
you should, as a private operator, be giving some time to the discussion of 
public affairs and let differing points of view have a chance. I do not know 
that there is any law against Fascism in Canada. If there is an important 
Fascism element in that community then presumably they should have their 
fair chance. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: I am not a lawyer, and I do not know if there is anything 
in the law, but is there anything which prevents the advocacy of the overthrow 
of government by force in the law? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Would that not operate in connection with Fascists and Communists?— 
A. I think, as Mr. Fleming suggests, we would have to go to our legal advisers. 


By Mr. Smith: 
eG). May I try to strip it down a little bit further? We will say there is 
no law in Canada against Fascism, and that is quite right. Suppose I, a 
Fascist, go to a private operator and I pay him his fees for fifteen minutes to 
broadcast my views. Let us assume further that no one else goes to the station 
to answer. It is not a question of division of time. There may not be anybody 
else go. Has the station operator the right to refuse to sell me that fifteen 


minutes, granted he has that open time?—A. I would say he had. If he is 


Hihice 2 


giving some time to that kind of discussion in general, and if only a Fascist 
comes along, I would think he would have the right to do that. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
. Q. It is up to the other fellow to ask for time?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And it is up to the station operator to give that time?—A. To pone it. 

Mr. Fiemina: I should like to carry it a step further. 

“Mr. Smitu: I wonder if you would let me finish. 

Q. Following up what I have just asked, let us assume that the station 
operator did refuse me, a Fascist, under the circumstances I have mentioned. 
Then I go to you. What would you do?—A. I would think if a matter like 
that came along where there had been no one opposing the views of the Fascists 
on the station we would not put any pressure on the station to carry it. You 
have to take the general point of view as long as the station is giving certain 
time to differing points of view and is not being unfair. 

Q. I am speaking of the purchasing of time——A. Yes, providing it, making 
it available. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. Are the private stations providing this time now?—A. What kind, 
. exactly? 

Q. Making it available to people who wish to broadcast a point of view? 
Is there any regulation which suggests that they should do this or order that 
they should do it?—A. No, I think it is a part of the pretty well understood 
general responsibilities of a station to its community. My own impression is 
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that perhaps there should be a good deal more open, free, fair discussion of 
public affairs, local and national, on the air. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. May I carry this a step further? It is very easy to get broadcasts in 
denunciation of Fascism. Anybody can make one of those today very easily. 
Suppose that is done. Does that mean that the station owner must then, on 
application of a Fascist, give time to the Fascist to answer the denunciation of 
Fascism, and does it also mean if the station refuses the Fascist, or Communist 
in the corresponding case, that the C.B.C. will undertake to review that case 
and tell that station operator that he must give time to the Fascists in the 
one case and the Communist in the other?—A. I think a certain amount of 
common sense must be used in these questions. If, as I say, somebody is 
attacking Fascism in general in Germany and there happens to be one man 
in that area who is a Fascist hangover I do not think there would be any reason 
or any common sense in letting him go on the air, but if there is an important 
section of that community’s point of view represented there which feels it has 
_ been attacked I think somebody speaking from that point of view should have 
a chance on the air. 

Q. Let us take a case that is more likely to arise than the Fascist example. 
Suppose a minister of religion or a priest preaches a sermon denouncing 
Communism; does that mean that the Communist is entitled to time over some 
station to answer that attack?—A. In the first place I would say that time 
is provided for religious broadcasting, and I think it would be a diversion of the 
purpose were it being used for political ends. That is the kind of problem 
which comes up often in broadcasting. You have to give some consideration 
as to whether the period is being used for the sort of thing it is meant to be. 
I do not think that a period for religious broadcasting should go into political 
matters. 

Q. There might be a difference of opinion as to whether or not an attack 
on Communism is purely political. I am quite sure there must have been 
cases where Communism, because of its emphasis on irreligion, has been attacked 
from the pulpit over the air. Now, where those cases occurred, is the owner of 
the station which broadcasts the sermon advised to give time for an answer?. 
—A. I would not know; I think you would have to look at a specific case. In 
the first place, I do not think it would be very proper for political consideration 
to enter into a religious broadcast. 

The CuHarrmMan: What about your white paper? 


Hon. Mr. McCann: It is under section eight of the broadcast regulations. 
That pretty well covers it: ° 


The broadcast must be of sufficient interest to the public to justify 
inclusion in the program schedule. ; 


That gives certain rights to the owner of a station to determine whether or 
nor it is of sufficient interest to the general public, and to determine whether 
or not such and such a broadcast should be put on. 

Mr. SmirH: Communism would be of general interest to everybody in 
Canada. 

Hon.. Mr. McCann: It is a question. 

Mr. SmitrH: My interest would be to kill it; but everybody in Canada 
is interested. 

Mr. Fiemine: I think the section begs the question we are now discussing. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Have there been instances in which broadcasts have 
been refused, and where there has been an appeal to the corporation, and the 
judgment of the owner of the individual station has not been sustained? 
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The Witness: We will have to check on that; I cannot recall any off-hand. 

Mr. Smitru: Mr. Fleming’s case was right in point. 

Mr. Fuemine: Yes, I was handed a telegram one and one-half minutes 
before going on the air. The wire purported to be sent on the authority of 
Dr. Thompson. 

: Hon. Mr. McCann: When was that? 

Mr. FLEMING: Two years ago. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Two years ago; that was when it was under war 
censorship. I remember the particular case; it was not a matter for the broad- 
casting corporation, it was a matter of war censorship, and the broadcasting 
corporation had nothing to do with it. It was a matter of decision by the 
censor. 

Mr. Fiemine: Well, it would be in the records of the Canadian Club in 
Toronto. Dr. Thompson’s reason for denying the time was that the contents 
of the script were libellous. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: The C.B.C. had been notified to that effect by the 
censor. 

Mr. SmirH: Surely the war censorship was not so all-embracing as to take 
care of everybody’s little slanders, all over the country. That could not be 
war censorship under any circumstances. 

Mr. Freminc: May I ask the minister if there are other cases where 
broadcasts which contained talks on Communism or Communistic propaganda 
were denied access to the air under the wartime censorship regulations. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: I cannot recall specific cases, but I think there were. 

Mr. Fuemine: You do think there were other cases? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes. The censorship division, which came under 
the Department of National War Services, has been liquidated and disbanded; 
but it might be possible to find something in the records with reference to it. 
The records have been all filed away and it would be very difficult. My 
recollection is that on more than one occasion, through the censorship division of 
the War Services Department, broadcasts such as you have indicated have been 
censored and denied access to the air. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. We do not need that. The C.B.C. sent the telegram and they would 
have a file on it—A. We will look that up. 

Mr. Fiemine: I would ask the chairman to look into similar cases. | 
Hon. Mr. McCann: The C.B.C. had a representative on the Censorship 
Board. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: There might have been some references in the broadcast 
that might have been construed as being not in the public interest, due to our 
alliance at that time with Russia. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes. 

Mr. Fuemina: I read the address and there was nothing in it about Russia. 
It was about Communism and the way Communism was being circulated in this 
country by European language newspapers. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. You mentioned that private stations might give time to public affairs 
broadcasts.’ I take it to mean that they should do so in order to round out a 
full daily program. Is that the fact, or is there some compulsion placed upon 
them to give time to public affairs broadcasts?—-A. There is no compulsion; I 
think it is just part of their general responsibility to the public. 
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Q. If they refused all public affairs broadcasts, they can do so; but if they 
take one, then they must give equal time to the others?—A. My opinion, and I 
think it is the opinion of the board, is they would not be carrying out their 
proper responsibility to the public, and I think that when their licence came up 


for renewal, it would be looked at, if a station refused any kind of public 


discussion on the air. . 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Do you get reports on them?—A. There are logs. I think the corpora- 
tion, in the light of what has been said today, will be looking a good deal more 
into the actual quality and kind of service rendered. 

Q. Do all the private stations which are associated with the network take 
the various forums?—A. Pretty well. The “Citizens’ Forum” is in reserved 
time, and I.think also the “Farm Forum.” Some stations have not been very 
keen on taking it, but it is in reserved time and it has been carried pretty well. 

Q. If the stations on the network are obligated to give time for discussion 
of public affairs, why does not the corporation see to do that they do so, since 
they are using public facilities? Why does not the corporation see to it that 
they take these programs?—-A. I think they do, Mr. Coldwell, I am quite sure 
that the ‘Citizens’ Forum” and the “Farm Forum” are definitely in reserve 
time. 

Q. Could you let us have the number of stations who take these programs 
regularly, and the number of times some of those stations have not taken them? 
—A. Reserve time means that a station is obligated to take it; and then there 
are some others who have agreed to take it for more isolated areas. 

Q. How many have you got?—A. There is the “Citizens’ Forum”, and the 
“Farm Forum”. They are the only two regular discussion programs at the 
present time. Then, there are those like the “Mid-week Review”, with different 
speakers, and there are talks programs with one or two speakers presenting 
different points of view. 

Q. You have no “Labour Forum” now; and you have no forum, let us say, 
for employers or interests represented by employers; those two classes are not 
on the air?—A. No, the “Labour Forum” was dropped several years ago; but 
that kind of subject is quite often brought into the “Citizens’ Forum”, as well 
as subjects related to the economic life of the country and things like that. 
Labour people and representatives of business have quite often been on the 
“Citizens’ Forum.” 

Q. I think the forum method is probably the best method, because thereby 
you obtain all shades of view. I think that forums should be organized so that 
all shades of view are represented—A. If you look at the list in connection 


with the “Citizens’ Forum”, you will find a very wide variety of subjects and 
interests represented. : 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. In Alberta they have a forum which I think is sponsored by the University q 


of Alberta Extension Department. That forum seems to run regularly in our 
province. In fact, I was on it once myself. It operates weekly, I think. —A. I 
think you were asked to take part in a C.B.C. forum, Mr. Smith. 


to that. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


~Q. We have been taking up cases of complaints made to the CBC. by 


individuals who have been denied time on private stations in order to explain 
their views. Now, let us consider the phrase of the minister, complaints coming 


Q. Yes, I was, but that was a mistake——A. I would not necessarily agree ? 


i 
= 


to the C.B.C. from citizens at large, or from organizations, about the type of i 


program coming from the private stations; that is, outspoken complaints, let us 
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say, about the type of programs and the views being expressed, and the com- 
plaints that there is not a fair balance between conflicting views. What action 
ould the C.B.C. take in connection with that kind of complaint?—A. You 
‘mean, in a general way? 

___ Q. Suppose a Communist says there is a private station which is not giving 
~ fair time to the Communists to answer attacks being made over that station 
against Communism, and he appeals to you as chairman of the C.B.C. board to 
- that such a station does give a fair opportunity for reply to those attacks. 
What decision would the board take?—A. I think, in a case like that, we would 
go into the matter pretty thoroughly and we would then probably talk it. over 
with the private station. Things like that have to be considered in the light of 
common sense. If there seemed to be an injustice, or if the station was used 
improperly, we would necessarily take some action about it, under the principles 
laid down. 


= By Mr. Coldwell: 
e Q. Let us get away from using the one example of Communism and let us 
take a general problem. Assume that a privately-owned station might, as I 
“suggested earlier, not allow a Liberal or a Conservative or a C.C.F. speaker. If 
we are to have freedom of the air, should there not be some regulation that would 
give them an opportunity of expression on the air?—A. I think it would be hard 
to give it much more specific treatment than is laid down in the white paper, 
because it is so hard to define in writing what an expression of opinion is or how 
‘much time should be devoted to certain things; but if general principles are 
laid down, then the responsibility is placed on the operator of the private station 
to see that reasonable and just time is provided. 

Q. My original point was exactly that. Does the corporation make any 
‘vestigation to see that reasonable time has been allotted for that kind of 
purpose?—A. Following the suggestions made today, we will look into that more 
carefully. 


a By Mr. Beaudoin: 

~ Q. You do check the schedules to see if a fair proportion of time is given 
to public affairs?—A. Yes, and that kind of thing will be looked into a little 
more carefully from now on. ; 


PY By Mr. Knight: 

~ Q. At one time was it not the practice to allow the leaders of the various 
political parties to express their opinions?—A. Yes, that is all laid down in the 
white paper. 

_ Q. Has that practice not fallen into abeyance?—A,. It will be started up 
again very soon now. 


The Cuarrman: There is a schedule of dates published only today in one 
of the papers. 


2 By Mr. Fleming: 

__ _Q. I am trying to understand the whole discussion that we have had on this 
subject this morning. The C.B.C. has seen that there is a limit to the general 
principles that can be laid down to guide private stations, and there is a certain 
discretion reserved both to the owner of the private station and ultimately to 
the C.B.C. in connection with such matter.—A. Yes, there is a .very wide dis- 
cretion. The main responsibility lies on the operator of the station, a very 
important responsibility, to control the use of an air channel. 

___ Q. But there remains with the C.B.C. an ultimate or residual responsibility 
to say whether or not a particular broadeast ought to go on the air—A. That 
Is not a case that rises very often. I do not recall anything of that kind having 
arisen during my term of office. 
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Q. But you do have the authority, if necessary?—A. Yes, we have the 
authority under the general regulations laid down; but the question does not 
come up in the usual course of things. Most private station operators are glad 
to sell time to either side of a question. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Is it not a fact that the operator of a private station 
attempts to give the public in his region a balanced program, therefore he must 
have the inherent right to say, when the time arrives: we have had enough of 
that particular type of program, just the same as a newspaper editor who has had 
a lot of controversy, might say that the time has now arrived when we must 
put all these letters in the waste basket because we have had enough. I think 
the owner of a private station has the right to say, at a certain stage: we 
cannot carry any more of this type of broadcast. 

Mr. Smrru: Are you not arguing the position of the C.B.C. there? Mr. 
Fleming said that a moment ago. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: On appeal; but before it ever comes to the C.B.C. — 

Mr. Smiru: Not necessarily on appeal, surely? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: No. The operator himself has certain rights. 

Mr. Smirx: Yes, the operator himself has certain rights, but always subject 
to the approval or disapproval of the C:B.G! 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes, always subject to the approval or disapproval of 
the C.B.C. who are supposed to exercise good judgment having regard to the 
interests of the public. ; 

The Wirness: The operator is free to go ahead and use his good judgment; 
but if somebody wants to bring some particular matter to the C.B.C. and 
feels that an injustice is being done, it would be then only that the C.B.C. 
would be called in. Those cases are very rare. The C.B.C. would not want 
to act in an arbitrary way. " 

Mr. Smiru: I was using the Doctor’s expression: “On appeal.” 

The CHAIRMAN: We are all pretty well in agreement on that now. 

Mr. Smiru: Can we open a new subject now, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuairMaNn: I would think so; it is your judgment. 


By Mr. Smith: 

QT would like to ask some general questions on matters of policy. Now, 
going back to the Aird report, page 13, section “k” reads:— 

(k) That time should be made available for firms or others desiring 

to put on programs employing indirect, advertising; that no direct 

advertising should be allowed, a 


You have gone a long way from that, have you not?—A. Quite a long way, 
Mr. Smith. of 

Q. I am not criticizing the gentlemen who made that report, but if you 
look at appendix one you will see that twenty-four lines were adopted ir 
reference to the German system, six lines adopted in connection with ths 
British system, and only two and one-quarter lines were put in there witl 
respect to the system in the United States. Now, in the United States, broad: 
casting is supported entirely by advertising, and they have no fee from licences 
—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then, turning to the 1988 report of the committee, to the evidence 0 
Mr. Brockington who, I think, was the then chairman, was he not, I notices 
that he said that the corporation would take advertising to the extent 0 
$500,000, but that was the limit. You probably recall his statement?—A. Hav 
you got the reference? . 5 
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- ~Q. I have a marked copy. His evidence was given in volume two, on 
Friday, March 25, 19388.—A. Page 32, I think, Mr. Smith, the second paragraph. 
Q. 


Yes. 


f The Witness: All I can say to that, sir, is to repeat what I said 
‘sf yesterday and on other occasions, and what I think the minister stated 
; in the House, and that is this: As far as the C.B.C. is concerned we 
recognize the paradox of our present position, but we are obliged to 
take some commercial advertising for the purpose of building up our 
revenues in the hope that eventually commercialism will be totally 
eliminated from the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. We have set 
ourselves a maximum of $500,000, because we feel we should not go 
any further, and that will at least meet our present needs and allow 
us to build up our revenues eventually from the national growth of 
radio in this country. My answer therefore is this: we look upon the 
elimination of commercial advertising from the C.B.C. certainly as 
part of our ultimate policy. 


Now, according to Dr. Frigon’s evidence, the statement that he gave to us 
the other day, at page 49, Dr. Frigon told us that the revenue paid over to the 
private stations was $1,200,000. Now, I understand that for the year 1944 
to 1945 the net to the corporation was $1,639,159.97. I wonder if you or 
Dr. Frigon could tell us the gross billing from which those two amounts were 
ultimately obtained. I have looked for it in the annual statement and it is 
not shown. I would like to know the gross from advertising to the C.B.C. 
I do not think it is the sum of those two amounts by any means.—A. I have 
not got the two figures but perhaps Dr. Frigon has them. Any gross figure is 
not gross to the C.B.C. because a very large part of it is paid to private 
stations in the country. 

Q. $1,200,000°?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is set out here. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
_Q. Do you pay line charges out of your revenue?—A. Line charges are 
paid against those programs. 
Q. And what about commissions?—A. That is net after commissions. 
Q. But the line charges come out of revenue to the C.B.C.?—A. Yes. 
* Q. Perhaps Dr. Frigon could tell us what the line charges are as well. 


Mr. Smiru: That is what I want to get. I want to get the gross and then 
break it down, if I can. 

Dr. Fricon: Referring to the evidence of some years ago which has just 
been mentioned, there was never any definition of what was meant by revenue, 
whether it was gross or net, including line charges before or after commission. 
It was just a figure thrown in and I fear it has been very badly misinterpreted 
with respect to our total revenue of $1,639,159.97. That has to be interpreted 
along with wire line charges, private station services, and so on. Our revenue 
for 1944 and 1945 for station time should be compared to the $500,000 mentioned 
some years ago. That is comparable to the revenue which would go to private 
stations for the sale of time of the stations. The total revenue to us in 1944 
to 1945 is $1,645,000 odd, but that is not net to us because we could charge 
against that, as I have said, the cost of land lines and the cost of running the 

commercial ‘department and a very important part of our overhead. That 
‘is the way these figures have to be interpreted. I do not know whether or 
‘not that answers your question. 

al ‘Mr. Smiru: No, I realize that; but what I want to get, if you can give 
oe it to me, is the total advertising revenue. Let us put it this way. As I understand 
you, the two sources of revenue are: (1) from licences which have been given; 
and (2) advertising revenue. I want to know what the gross revenue is, then 
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I want it broken down, because I want to see how you arrive at these net — 
figures of $1,639,159.97. ae g 
Dr. Fricon: Well, I do not know whether this would answer your question, 
but we have handled, on behalf of network stations in 1944 to 1945, a total 
amount of $3,447,868.61. That money has gone through our books, most of @ 
it going to private stations. In other words, we collect money from the sponsors — 
or agencies, and we issue cheques to the private stations, so that most of this 
money just goes through our books. In addition to that, the private stations © 
may get money from other sources, but that would not be the concern of the © 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. This is a mixture of C.B.C. and private — 
station business. Now, out of that amount you take commissions in respect 
to C.B.C. stations, in respect to private stations, to line costs and the amount 
going to the private stations, as I have just explained, so there remains for the ~ 
C.B.C, $1,639,159.97. : ‘ 
Mr, Cotpweiu: Out of which you have to pay line charges? 
Dr. Fricon: Out of which we have to pay line charges to the wire line | 
companies? 4 
~ Mr. Smitu: Yes, but I do not seem to be able to make myself plain. 
Dr. Fricon: I could give you the same kind of breakdown which I gave in ~ 
1944: 4 


Gross Billings 


CEB iG Sta tion ees See ae ae eit tea ae et see hee $ 821,923 75 
Privateer tatlOUs es oie eee ele erate sare caie ae Be ARN at > BN tee LAG 1,762,968 86 
PATIOS) Ae SP ee cst d aeons Dae Shae ESN ES ie no aes et as ai 804,674 00 
NW SGOHAMEOUS® x cedle os:oe tee eat a le eae aetna jolla acier oan ga ea 58,302 00: 


$3,447,868 61 
Deduct Agency Commissions 


GAB GRiSGa tions hector So a eee eee $ 123,966 98 
POPEVALO IS. CA LIONS com nr meia seeeeen need eee Sete ek 358,058 98 
TUIVOGH < srecee rs kaa mece aie eA BEE chet at eines mae 162,191 14 

; $ 644,217 10 
Payments to Private Stations..........7... 1,164,491. 54 


1,808,708. 64 
$1,639,159 97 


@ 
: q 


Mr. SmitH: That is the net position. = 
Dr. Fricon: Out of that we have to pay the wire line companies for the use| 
of their lines. ; 
Mr. Fremine: How much? 4 
Dr. Fricon: $804,674. 4 
Mr. Cotpweiu: What is the meaning of the miscellaneous item of $58,302? — 
Dr. Fricon: I am breaking down the $1,639,159.97 to give you the amoun | 
which was paid to us for the use of our stations. | 
Mr. CoLpweuu: I thought you were giving us the expenditures? 
Dr. Fricon: All right. The lines would be $642,482 net revenue. . 
Mr. CotpwELu: What have you got left after you have apportioned every-_ 
thing, and have made the thing balance? 
Dr. Frigon: We have a net of $1,639,159.97. 4 
Mr. Cotpwetu: No, you get one million and some odd thousand dollars, | 
and you deduct from that line charges and some other things. = 
Dr. Fricon: We cannot break it down that way because we do not know 
how much we pay for each portion of the line used for commercial programmes. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: But you do know how much money you have paid the line” 
companies. ‘ = 
Dr. Fricon: Yes. 
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Mr. Cotpwenu: Is it not a simple thing to deduct the amount you paid 
_them each year and give us what you have left for the separate stations? 

Mr. Smiru: You would be using the lines for other programmes. 

Dr. Fricon: We have to maintain the lines; only a part of the time is used 
for commercial programmes, and part of the time is used for sustaining 
programmes. Part of this time is used for programmes of secondary importance, 


_ just to keep the network going. What portion of the cost of the lines can be 
attributed to commercials is not easy for us to determine. 


ae: Mr. CotpweE.u: I can see that, but it is putting the revenue of the corpora- 
_ tion in a wrong light before the committee. ; 
a Dr. Fricon: Yes. The revenue of the corporation which can be compared 


to the revenue which was mentioned some years ago is the revenue which we 
_ derived from the sale of our stations to sponsors; that came to $697,956: 
Mr. Coupweiu: That is the point. 


Dr. Fricon: In other words, the time we sell on our stations, in the same 
_ Manner as we sell time on private stations, for network commercials, has given 
ud us in 1944 to 1945 roughly, $700,000. That is the figure which should be 
i compared, to the $500,000 which was mentioned some years ago, 


sti Mr. Smiru: In other words, the $500,000 used by Mr. Brockington was a 
misnomer. What I want to get now—we will leave out 1938—I want to know 


_ your gross billings for advertising on the CBC. It may be that you have 
_ already given it. 

= Dr. Fricon: $697,956. 

Hs Mr. SmirH: All right. 

z: Mr. Fuemine: For the year 1944-1945? 

4 Dr. Fricon: Yes, for the year 1944-1945, 

7 Mr. SmirH: The amount of $1,639,159.97 is charged to commercial activity? 
od Dr. Fricon: That is revenue for the sale of time on all stations . . . 

- Mr. Smiru: Is that the gross? 

i Dr. Fricon: That is the net, after commissions and discounts. 

Ey] Mr. SmirH: Then, you do know what your gross is? 

£ Dr. Fricon: Yes, I gave it to you before. 

BS Mr. Suir: You do not give it in your statement, do you? 

¥ 


a. Dr, Fricon: I just gave it a moment ago. Our gross billing is $821,923; 
~ that is the gross billing for the CBC stations. The $1,639,159.97 is composed 
ms of revenue from the sale of time on all stations, plus wire line charges, plus 
~ mniscellaneous, less commissions. 


cd Mr. Beauporn: Could you give us what portions of that amount come from 
_ the Dominion network, Trans-Canada network and the French network? 

a Dr. Fricon: I have not got that broken down here. 

o Mr. CotpweE.u: I was going to ask you if we could make a comparison. 

fe Dr. Fricon: I do not think we could break it down that far on our books 
_ because there is an overlapping of services. It is very difficult. We could give 
you how much we made out of CBF, CBV, CBJ, CBL, and so on, but when you 
_ come to the wire line charges it is not possible. 

Mr. Beauporn: But excluding the wire line charges? 

ae Dr. Fricon: We could give you the revenue on each station. 

>. Mr. Cotpweti: I was going to deal with one question. I notice in the 
eports we have before us we are told that the British Broadcasting Corporation 
gets $36,000,000 a year from all sources, and that the American stations get 
about. $400,000,000 a year from all sources. That is the total amount of money 


ae 
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spent in those countries on radio. Can you give us any estimate as to how 
much money is available in Canada for all radio broadcasting and what the 
revenue of the private stations would be? You could get the logs, and you know 
the rates. If you cannot give it for all stations can you give it for two or three 
like CFRB in Toronto, CFCN in Calgary and CKCO in Ottawa which does a 
lot of advertising. 

Dr. Fricon: Of course, we have no access to their books. All we could do 
would be to make a wild guess. 

Mr. Cotpwexu: It would not be a wild guess if you had the rate cards and 
the logs. You would know how much advertising they do, how many spot 
announcements a day, and so on. 

Dr. Fricon: We could make an estimate from whatever information we 
have on hand. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I think it would be interesting to know how much money is 
actually available for broadcasting. The C.B.C. gets $700,000 a year net. How 
much is spent in Canada on radio broadeasting for all purposes? 

Dr. Fricon: I think our chairman mentioned the other day a figure of 
$10,000,000. Whether that is conservative I do not know. 

The Witness: That would be conservative. I think it is conservative be- 
cause the total money available to the private stations is probably twice the total 
money available to the whole national system. 

Mr. Rosrnson: Are we to take it that the money available to the national 
system is that amount of $3,400,000, part of which goes to the private stations? 

The Wrrness: No, what.is available to us from licence fees plus the figure 
of $1,639,000; in other words, the money we have to run the system with. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. That is the total of licence fees plus commercial operations?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Suir: I want to refer the witness to page 62, the third paragraph. 
“Tn 1944-45 our net commercial revenues, before deducting the cost of our com- 
mercial department and a portion of the cost of operation that could be charged 
to commercial activities, were $1,639,159.” 

What I want to get at is from what gross figure that net figure is arrived at? 

Dr. Fricon: I thought I had just given that. I will repeat. 

Mr. SmirxH: Perhaps it would be a good idea to give us a statement and 
break it down. With the greatest respect, Dr. Frigon, I think a moment ago 
you may have been confusing revenues with expenditures because line charges 
is an expenditure, of course. 

Dr. Frrcon: I have used the word “line charges” in two different meanings. 
The first is the billing of sponsors for the use of lines. That is a line charge. 
Then we turn around and we pay the wire line companies our own line charges 
for the use of their facilities sixteen hours a day. It is the same definition but 


for two different purposes. What we call our line charges is the $1,000,000 a — 


year which we pay to the C.P.R. and C.N.R. telegraph companies for the use of 
a number of lines sixteen hours a day across the country. Those are our line 
charges. Then we sell time on the network to any sponsor and we have to 


charge them line charges which is their cost of using these lines for a definite 


programme. 
Mr. SmirH: I want your gross costs. 
Dr. Fricon: Of the whole C.B.C. operation? 


Mr. Smrru: No, the whole cost of billings for advertising on the C.B.C. from . 3 


which this net figure of $1,639,159 is derived. 
Dr. Fricon: Would you mind repeating that so that I can get it straight. 
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Mr. Smiru: I want the total revenue of the C.B.C. for advertising whether 
you spend it in line charges or anything else. In other words, on page 62 you 


have a net figure of $1,639,159. From what gross figure is that net figure 


derived? 

Mr. CotpwE.u: Is it not the total gross revenue less licence fees? 

Dr. Fricon: The only gross revenue I can give you—because the $1,639,159 
is derived from that gross revenue less commission charges—is $3,447,868. That 
is the gross revenue through the C.B.C. books. . 

Mr. Rosinson: That is the gross revenue. Is that all derived from 
advertising? 

Dr. Fricon: Commercial advertising. 

Mr. Ropinson: Then over and above that you have further revenue from 


licence fees? 


Dr. Fricon: That is right. I want to make myself quite clear. That 2TOSS 
revenue which is the gross figure of our commercial activities goes directly to 
private stations in part, so that is not our business. It is business handled partly 
for private stations. I will give an example of that. Suppose a sponsor wants 


& to buy half an hour on the network. We quote him a figure. The total of 


those figures for the whole year is $3,447,000. When we have done that we send 
a portion of it to private stations under an overall agreement. We pay com- 
missions. When that is done there remains to us for the whole business a 
revenue of $1,639,159. 

Mr. Smiru: The gross I want is the total amount of money you received 
from advertising. 

Dr. Fricon: $1,639,159. 

Mr. Smiru: That is the net amount. 


Dr. Fricon: The gross amount. I would have to deduct from that first of 
all the cost of wire lines to us, which is next to impossible, because of the way the 
networks operate. I have to allocate to commercial broadeasting a portion of 


. our total overall line charges. 


Mr. Smiru: I do not want you to do that. What I want to know is this. 


_ Suppose you have 20 advertisers and 20 only. I want to know how much money 


_ they pay you in one year. 


Mr. Rosrnson: That is $3,447,000. 


Dr. Fricon: They would pay us for the use of our stations $697,956. 
That is what they pay us for our stations. We then have to make to them a 


charge for the use of wire lines. 


Mr. Smirx. How much is that? 
Dr. Fricon: The charge in 1944-45 was $642,482. That is for our business 


: of selling at retail prices wire lines we buy wholesale. 


Mr. Fiemine: It is still part of the gross revenue. Let us forget for a 
moment how you move from gross to net. The gross figure as given to us for com- 


- mercial revenue was $3,447,000. 


Dr. Fricon: As I said before that is very misleading because we are only 


_ agents for the private stations. 


Mr. Fiemine: It is not misleading if you understand what the gross 


_ figure is. I think Dr. Frigon has made clear that in arriving at the net com- 


~ 
i 


- 


mercial revenue you have to take account of a number of factors including the 
fact that a part of that amount is really divided up so far as revenue is 
concerned, with private stations, but when you try to isolate that one thing, 
the total gross commercial revenue, is not the figure $3,447,000 for the year 


~ 1944-45? 
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The Cuamman: May I interpose a question there to you to see if I have 
it clearly. When you are collecting money a definite part of which it is already 
understood belongs to a different person is it to be properly denominated as 
your revenue? Do you call that your gross revenue when you collect $100, $35 
of which, a definite fraction, by prior agreement belongs to somebody else? 

Mr. Fiemine: It is the total gross. 

Mr. Smiru: It is the total billings that.we want. It is a very simple 
thing. 

The CuHatrMan: The billing gross has been clearly given as $3,447,000. 

Dr. Fricon: Following the chairman’s remarks, suppose an agency in 
Canada or in the United States handles $10,000,000 worth of soap business 
from Proctor & Gamble, let us say. Would you say that the agency has 
$10,000,000 revenue. 

Mr. SmirH: Certainly not. 

Dr. Fricon: It is the same thing here. 

The CHarrman: The gross billing revenue is as stated. We must clearly 
understand that. 

Mr. Smiru: If that is the figure that is fine. 

The CuatrMAN: Gross billing revenue is certainly not gross revenue. 

' Mr. Smiru: I used the expression “billings” when I started and somebody 
switched me on to revenue. I began with billings. Am I correct that figure 
is $3,447,000? 

Dr. Fricon: Right, sir. 

Mr. Smiru: I have taken a long time to get that. 

Dr, Fricon: Because it is important, for whatever use is made of the 
figures, that it be understood that this $3,447,000 represents partly, moneys 
collected by us as an agent for private stations. 


Mr. Smrru: Would you take the billings and break it down in a little 
statement? 


Dr. Fricon: I have broken it Aba 


a 


4 
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ie 
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The Cuarrman: I should like to suggest that this statement from which 


Dr. Frigon is reading might very well become a part of the record. 
Dr. Fricon: It has been dictated. 


The CuairMAN: That may be so but we would like to have it in the short 
form it is there. 


Dr. Fricon: Yes. 


Mr. Knicut: Have we had-the amount that was paid to the private 
stations? 


Dr. Fricon: It has been given. 
The CHaArRMAN: It has been given. 


Mr. Knicut: Then if we subtract it from that $3,447,000 figure would 
that not. give the gross? 


The Cuairman: No, it would approach the gross. There are some other pay- 
ments have to be taken out. 


Dr. Fricon: We would have to take out commissions. 


Mr. Fuemine: The figures we are dealing with are from the statement for 


1944-45. Are the figures not available yet for 1945-46? If we are going to 
have the statement as an appendix to our proceedings would it not be well to 
have the most recent one? | 


Dr. Fricon: We will have it before the committee adjourns. The figures — 
cannot be final until they are approved by the auditor-general but we will give — 


you an approximate balance sheet before the committee adjourns. 


See 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. May I come back to Mr. Dunton now? Obviously now the policy of 
the C.B.C. has been changed with respect to revenue from advertising? That is 
obvious, is it not?—A. I would not say so. Ag Dr. Frigon explained there is _ 
a question of what that figure of $500,000 means that Mr. Brockington gave. 

~ Q. Let me go back and leave that figure out. The Aird report on which 
we began our broadcasting said “indirect advertising”. You will correct me 
if I am wrong, but as I understand that it means advertising which is not selling 
advertising. In other words, you put on a newscast and you say, “This is put 
on through the courtesy of the A.B.C. Brewing Company,” or something of that 
kind. That is indirect advertising, is it not?—A. I imagine so, 

Q. Then direct advertising is an effort to sell the product directly. Am 
I right in that?—A. Except to me it would be quite hard to draw the line as 
to a lot of advertising on the air now to say whether it was direct or indirect. 
I think a good deal of the advertising on the air could be called indirect now. 

Q. In any event, to some extent we have left the idea of indirect advertising 
and we are now using direct advertising on the air?—A. Right. 

Q. Cigarettes, soap, and so forth. 


Mr. Fiemine: Razor blades. 


By Mr. Smith: 

@. When did that change in policy take place? I do not mean the exact 
date?—A. Dr, Frigon was a member of the Aird Commission and perhaps he 
could answer that. 

Dr. Fricon: I could answer this way.’ As I said in my report the other day 
we have to carry the American network programmes. 

Mr. Smiru: I am very happy you do. 

Dr. Fricon: For instance, last night you would not have listened to the 
Loyis-Conn fight if it had not been for the fact we were carrying a commercial 
broadcast. That is why we have been forced to abandon the idea of purely 


_ Institutional broadcasts because we carry the American networks and over there 


they have no institutional broadcasts in the way you have in mind. The best 


illustration I can give you of that is the Louis-Conn fight last night. 


Mr. Smiru: I accept your explanation. I listened to it and I am very glad 
you had it. You are getting away froni indirect advertising and that has made 
you some money. You have increased your advertising. What is the corpora- 
tion’s limit with respect to that? What is the policy of the corporation? 

The Wirness: If I could answer that from the board’s point of view the 
limit is set by the need to keep a proper balance on the air so that there is still 
adequate time left for good non-commercial programmes of different kinds, 
the kind of programmes which are not done commercially. You only have 
sixteen hours a day. If you are going to keep that balance the limit is very 
obviously set. I would say that on the Trans-Canada network we have been 


_ keeping it at about its present balance for some little time, and apart from 


minor changes would probably not want to change that balance. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. What is that balance in hours?—A. Over all C.B.C. networks it is 20 


per cent commercial to 80 per cent non-commercial or sustaining. There is a 


little different situation on the Dominion network. It is operating only at night 
now. The 28 private stations on the network are very anxious that the service 
be extended to the day time, but to extend that service we have not the money 
to order wire lines for sixteen hours a day. We need some commercial revenue 


there. It would not make any more money for the corporation. It would 


: 


probably cost us more, but we would like to improve the service on that network 
and meet the requests of the private stations by extending it to the day time, 
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- an operation which would entail some commercial programmes during that day 
time portion. It would look like an expansion of revenue but it would mean 
better service on that other network with actually most of the money going to 
the private stations. Pt cel 

Q. You used those figures in your original statement and you have used 
them again to-day, 20 per cent and 80 per cent. Are you sure of those figures? 
—A. We have a pretty full survey. 

Q. You have something to support that which you can probably produce 
for us so that we may look at it?—A. Yes. 

Q. My impression was, having listened to one of your stations down here, 
that the commercial portion ran a good deal over the 20 per cent. The soap 
operas in the mornings take all morning —A. We must say that in radio figures 
do not tell the whole story by any means. In the evening there is certainly more 
than 20 per cent commercial. That is an overall figure, but it is a definite 
figure. = 

Q. You have some sort of survey or breakdown?—A. Yes, we have a very 
thorough survey. 

Q. You can show it to me at your convenience so that I can convince myself 
you are right? 

Mr. Fiemine: Is it too lengthy to print in the record? 

The Vice-CHairMAN: (Mr. Beaudoin): No, it does not seem to be too 
lengthy. 

The Wirness: We can get copies for the committee if they wish to have it. 

Mr. Fiemine: Put it in as an appendix to the day’s proceedings. 

The Wirngss: It is pretty long. Could we just circulate it to the committee? 

Mr. Smrru: Give us copies. Have you copies available now? 

The Wirness: The are copies available. 


By Mr. Coldwell: ~ 
Q. Mr. Smith mentioned the Aird report. I happen to have a copy here. 
Have we not got away from the Aird report almost entirely over the years? 
The Aird report contemplated there would! be one overall broadcasting system 
in Canada. We have almost entirely deserted the principles of the Aird report, 
it seems to me, in the manner in which we have allowed other stations to come 
upon the scene. The Aird report certainly recommended that the nucleus of the 
system should be seven 50,000 watt stations. We have not those yet after all 
these years. Dealing with the matter that came up early this morning the Aird 
report, from which Mr. Smith himself read just now, on page 13, section (k) says: 
(k) That time should be made available for firms or others desiring to put 
on programmes employing indirect advertising; that no direct advertising 
should be allowed; that specified time should be made available for 
educational work; that where religious broadcasting is allowed, there 
should be regulations prohibiting statements of a controversial nature 
or one religion making an attack upon the leaders or doctrine of another; 
that the broadcasting of political matters should be carefully restricted 
under arrangements mutually agreed upon by all political parties con- 
cerned; that competent and cultured announcers only should be 
employed. 


With the exception of that last clause it seems to me that generally speaking 
we have pretty well got away from it—A. I would say that a lot of those 
principles are still being applied but that results change the picture of radio. 

Q. We have not got such a broadcasting system. Section (a) reads:— 

(a) That broadcasting should be placed on a basis of public service and 
that the stations providing a service of this kind should be owned and 
operated by one national company. 

We have not got that—_A. Not fully. 
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Q. That is the very first recommendation. We should have seven 50,000 
watt stations covering the country and a lot of other things, but we have not got 
them. It seems to me that gradually we have whittled down the Aird report until 
we have very little of the original recommendations made.—A. I was going to 
say that later when the committee wishes we will want to discuss our plans to 
develop again after the war. The war has caused a terrific gap in the whole 
development of the corporation. We will explain what our plans are to develop 
again in accordance with all the principles laid down then and since the Aird 
report by parliamentary committees. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. The Aird report refers to Australia. Their set-up is somewhat similar 
to what we have. They have class A stations and then they set up class B 
stations to be operated by private companies and to be maintained from revenue 
to be derived from publicity programmes. That is still true in Australia?—A. Yes, 
I understand so. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. The Australian system does not use advertising to supplement its 
revenues?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: What is the licence fee in Australia? 

Mr. SmirH: It is given here. 24 shillings. 

The Wirness: I think that covers only the cost of programmes for the net- 
work. I do not think it covers the technical side. 

Mr. Smiru: It says:— 


‘The cost of maintaining these services will be borne from the revenue 
derived from the listeners’ licence fee, which has been fixed at 24 
shillings per annum. 


The Witness: I know the Australian Broadcasting Commission is really 
pretty much a programming department. I think it is the post office which 
actually maintains the facilities of the station. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. May I ask this question? Is it not a fact that one of the objects of the 
referendum was to give the Australian government more power to do some) of 
these things on a federal basis, and radio work included? As a matter of fact, 
one of their ministers told me that last week they hoped to get an amendment 
this time during the general election that would enable them to more com- 
pletely control the radio system.—A. I am not sure. 

Mr. SmirH: Perhaps I had better clear up the situation. I am reading 
from the report on page 14: 


Australia has 24 broadcasting stations. They are divided into two 
‘categories: Class A—those of high power and class B of low power. 
Arrangements have been made for class A stations to be taken over by 
the Commonwealth government. The post office department will control 
and operate the stations and studio equipment, a contract being made 
with a private company for the rendering of programmes throughout 
the commonwealth. 


That is what you had in mind? 
The Witness: Yes, and I think that roughly that is still the system. 


Dr. Fricon: Referring to Mr. Coldwell’s question as to the Aird report 
I happen to know something about the Aird report. 


Mr. Smitu: You should. 
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Dr. Fricon: The general background of the Aird report is the necessity 
for a national system of broadcasting. At that time some people thought that 


besides this national system there was room for lacal stations to give community 
service. ‘The CBC has interpreted the report in that manner trying to 
establish a national system of broadcasting and parallel with it private stations 
giving community service. That has been the policy of the CBC since the 
beginning, national service in the case of the CBC community service in the 
case of private broadcasters. That is what has become of the policy of the 
Aird Commission. It was soon found out even before the CBC existed that 
there was room for stations to give service to different localities small and 
large, besides a national system of broadcasting. 

Mr. Smiru: That is so obvious with a country as long and narrow as 
Canada is and with only 11,500,000 population. I am very anxious that every- 
body should know that I think there is a place in the sun for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. There is no doubt about that whatsoever. All I 
am concerning myself with at the moment up to now is how it derives its 
revenue and how it spends it. Nobody is going to hear me argue to kill the 
CBC, not for one minute. 

The Wrirness: I should like to re-emphasize that the corporation feels very 
strongly there is not only a place but a need for local community stations 
deriving commercial revenues and doing a good job. We are anxious to 
encourage them. The corporation can say it has done a lot to encourage the 
development of these stations supplementary to the overall national system, 
with opportunity for local stations to do a good job and make money. 


Mr. SmirH: May I turn to something else or do you want to adjourn? 


The Cuatrman: I do not think we should adjourn yet. We have almost 
half an hour. 


Mr. Smiru: I do not want to monopolize all the time. 


The Wrirness: Could I add something about advertising? I should like 
to point out as the policies and the corporation have developed they have been 
examined by parliamentary committees. For instance, in 1934 the committee 
which was formed soon after the Aird report made a recommendation that the 
provisions of the Act dealing with advertising should be more liberally inter- 
preted. In other words, as radio was developing policies were being changed, 
and parliamentary committees were taking cognizance of that. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You could not have lived without them?—A. They have done a good 
service. . 

Q. I think that is quite obvious. Speaking from the standpoint of the 
private stations where do you intend to end? I think you answered me you 
intended to maintain the proportion of 20 to 80 you have now? I think that 
answers my question —A. Yes, a balance as I mentioned before. I should like to 
re-emphasize that we are in the national broadcasting field, not in the local 
field. That is where the big proportion of commercial revenue comes from. 
Much more is available in local programmes, national spot business, local spots, 
and so on. 

Q. Another reason you are in the national field is that you will not let 
anyone else in there——A. We have always interpreted that as being the inten- 
tion of the Act and parliamentary committees. 

Q. I am not quarrelling with you. No one else can come in under our 
present legislation?—A. That is how we interpret it. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. Mr. Smith said he was asking the question from the point of view of 


private stations. I am going to ask a question from what J think may be the © 
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opposite stand. Is not the difference between the $500,000 Mr. Brockington 
_ spoke of and the $700,000 in 1946 about the amount by which the cost of living 
and the costs of operation, and so on, have risen, probably not quite as much 
eas that? 
3 Mr. SmirH: Dr. Frigon, may I ask you this so that we will be sure about 
- it? You spoke of the $500,000 that Mr. Brockington mentioned. Would you 
: give us the gross billings of that year, not now, but later? 
3 The CHarmrman: Brin 
already given. 

Mr. Smiru: I want to know what we 
_ Dr. Frigon has said he thinks it is $700,000. 
The CHarrman: That was 1938, was it not? 
Mr. Smrru: Yes, he gave his evidence in 1938. 


The CuairMan: May I ask if you can answer this? Do you know the total 
- commercial revenue of radio in 1938 out of which that $500,000 came? Do you 
P know the total commercial revenue in Canada in this last year we are dealing 
4 


g in a statement comparable to the one you have 


should compare the $500,000 with. 


_ without of which the $1,649,000 came? 
y Mr. Smiru: He is going to give us a statement. - 
The Wirness: We are going to draw up something. I made a rough guess 


of between $10,000,000 and $11,000,000 for commercial revenues of private 
_ stations. I do not know if anything can be got for 1938. 


; Mr. Cotpwe tu: Probably some of your officials coul 
_ of the total radio revenues available in 1938. 

Dr. Fricon: I hardly think we have the documents available for that. 
i Mr. Coupweii: You might look into it and see. 
Dr. Fricon: If we have, we will. 
Mr. Smiru: If we can get 1938 and 1944-1945 then we will know what we 
_ are comparing things with. 


The Witness: I should like to mention 
- $11,000,000, or whatever it is, should be compar 
_ That is the net revenue. 


* By Mr. Coldwell: 


_ Q. That is the net revenue?—A. Yes, and without question of the wire lines. 
4 Q. That makes a big differ 


ence. I was taking it as the gross revenue. 
The Cuairman: Do you want to go into some other field? 


# 
x By Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): 


_ . Have the CBC a booklet called “Network Coverage”?—A. Yes, there 
Is one, 


& Q. I wonder if copies of it could be made available for the committee?— 
men.. Yes. 


d make a rough estimate 


5a 


that figure of $10,000,000 or 
able to our figure of $1,600,000. 


Q. For our next meeting?—A, We will do that. 
y-) By Mr. Robinson: 


QQ. Before we leave that subject which Mr. Smith has brought up I under- 
Stand that there is to be a rather full report distributed on the question of that 


80 per cent and 20 per cent and allied subjects?—A. That is right, fairly 
complete. 


-  Q. Will that be ready for the next meeting?—A. Yes, a fairly complete 
statistical breakdown. 


_. Q. That may lead to further questions on production in the United States 
and Canada?—A. It shows all poi 


a 


nts of origination, and so’ on. 
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By Mr. Fleming: ore 
Q. May I turn to another matter. At page 20 of the first issue of the 
minutes and proceedings of this committee under the heading “General Broad- 
casting Regulations” there are three paragraphs of which this is the third:— 


In the issuance or transfer of broadcasting licences the board is not 
the authority. It is required to make recommendations to the licensing 
authority in these matters. Opportunity is given to those concerned to 
make representations, personally if they wish. The board makes its 


recommendations in conformity with its best judgment of the interests of 
the listeners in the area concerned. : 


That is from Mr. Dunton’s preliminary statement. I should like to ask a 
question of Mr. Dunton with particular reference to the first two sentences which 
read:— 


In the issuance or transfer of broadcasting licences the board is not 
the authority. It is required to make recommendations to the licensing 
authority in these matters. 


The first question is this. In the issuance and transferring of all licences 
hitherto has the CBC been consulted for its recommendations?—A. Certainly 
as far as 1 know. I do not know about past history. I think so certainly in 
recent years. I think we can say since the corporation was set up, yes. 

Q. Then my next question is, have the recommendations of the CBC been 
adopted by the licensing authority in all cases?—A. I am not sure. I think we — 
would have to check. I think pretty well. On the whole the recommendations — 
have been pretty well followed. 

Q. Is it possible to furnish us with a statement as to cases where these 
recommendations have not been accepted and the reasons given?—A. Yes—I 
imagine it really should come from the Department of Transport. . 

Q. Do they notify the CBC in all such cases where the CBC recommenda- 
tions are not adopted as to the reasons they have not been adopted?—A. I think 
they would. As I say, I do not know of any cases where they did. We can — 
check up and see, but I think it really should be the Department of Transport. 

Q. You would have a record if they had notified you. Could you look that 
up and inform the committee if there are such cases and if so what were the — 
reasons given by the Department of Transport for denying the licence?— — 
A. We can look it up and perhaps consult with them. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. May I follow that with one specific question? You had an application — 
for the transfer of a licence from CHAB. Did you make a recommendation in 
that case?—A. Yes, but not in a specific way. We made a recommendation in ~ 
connection with that question which came before us. 

Q. You did not make a specific recommendation?—A. No. 

Q. That went without recommendation?—A. Yes. I can explain the 
position of the board this way. We looked at it very carefully. Our duty 
is to make recommendations ‘n connection with broadcasting matters, the 
suitability of applicants, whether it seems that the person who is applying 
to receive the transfer of the licence is likely to do a good broadcasting job, — 
whether it is in the interests of broadcasting. From that point of view the 
board saw no objection at all to the transfer, but it saw that there might 
be involved much more general principles of division of functions among govern-_ 
ments which they felt were not at all in the province of the board to make 
recommendations about. Therefore it just passed on that note that it saw: 
no objection to the transfer from the point of view of the radio capacities of the 
applicant but thought ‘t was a matter which the licensing authority, and there- 
fore the government, might wish to consider. ‘ 
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. Of course, there is the recommendation of the Aird report that provincial 
authorities should have full control over the programmes of the station or stations 
in their respective areas—A. I think that was before the Privy Council decision 
in 1931 which changed the jurisdiction picture. 

Q. Could we get a copy of the recommendation and the correspondence 
which took place with the board regarding this particular matter?—A. I should 
like to explain that we do not have official correspondence about these matters 
since we are not the issuing authority. The Department of Transport is the 
licensing authority. We do not have correspondence. The only exchanges we 
had with the Saskatchewan government were a couple of telegrams making 
arrangements for them to come to meet the board in Vancouver. : 

Q. Could we get a copy of the recommendation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we will ask the Department of Transport for the correspondence. 
Is that right?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I should like to ask Mr. Dunton if the C.B.C. has given consideration 
to the present system of issuance or transfer of broadcasting licences? Has 
the board ever sat down and considered whether or not their present system 
is the best system that can be devised?—A. In what respect? 

Q. For instance, does the C.B.C. board consider that the present system is 
operating satisfactorily or that it could not be improved? Does it think it 
ought to have wide powers with reference to the issuance or transfer of licences? 


~ —A. No, I do not think go. 


Q. Or that you should continue a system that has some clement of duality 
in it where recommendations come from one body but the final decision as to 


the issuance or transfer rests with another body, namely, the Department of 


Transport?—A. I do not think the board has seen any need for any further 


_ power. We have a chance to recommend, and I think the provision was put 


in there to assure as the national system developed it would be able to have 
a pretty good voice in how frequencies were being allocated. Obviously the 


_ national system could not grow if another body was allocating frequencies to 


» Se ies 


rei J 


stations and blocking the development of the national system. I think at the 
same time, as I understand it, when it was being set up it was thought that the / 
actual authority over licences should be kept with the government. That would 
_be too much to give to the board. 
Q. In other words, the view of the C.B.C. board is that. its rights are 
sufficiently protected by requiring that its recommendations should be had 


_ before any decision is made in each case by the Ministry of Transport?—A. It 


is the view so far. 
Q. But that the final responsibility for approving the issuance or transfer 


of a licence should rest with the Department of Transport?—A. I think it has 
_ worked pretty satisfactorily. I cannot speak for the board. I do not think 


the board has ever considered it. It has found the legislation pretty satisfactory. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. Is that not a matter of government policy?—A. Yes, and it would be 


in any case. I do not think the board has seen any need for a change. 


Dr. Fricon: There is another angle there which I might bring in. Broad- 


_ casting is only a very small part of wireless telephony and telegraphy. There 


has to be one licensing authority in Canada to allocate frequencies to all 
services of which broadcasting is only a part. That is why you need a federal 
authority recognized internationally as a licensing authority to allocate fre- 
quencies to all services, aviation, coast to ship, broadcasting, and all the rest. 
= 66783—3 


3 


By Mr. Fleming: . 

Q. I take it that the board has not concerned itself particularly about the 
present system?—A. That is right. 

Q. I have a further question. The expression used in the passage I have 
quoted on page 20 is: 

“In the issuance or transfer of broadcasting licences the board is not 

the authority.” 
Does that apply also to station wave lengths? Before Mr. Dunton answers it 4 
I want to be quite frank with him. I want to relate this to the current proposals 
to require three radio stations in Canada particularly, CFRB, CFCN —— — | 

Mr. Smrru: May I interrupt Mr. Fleming? I thought that the steering 
committee had recommended that at the present time we were examining with 
respect to history and that Mr. Dunton was going to give us another statement 
with respect to future policy. . 

The Witness: That is it. . 4 

Mr. SmiruH: That is the way I understand it. ; E 

The CuatrmMan: You are quite right, but I think Mr. Fleming has hardly | 
gone far enough to rule him out of order. 

Mr. CotpweELu: He is opening up a very wide question. 

Mr. Smiru: He sits too close to me for me to have him ruled out of order. 
Strangely enough we are on the same side in politics, too. 

The Cuatrman: I think the position of Mr. Fleming at the moment is this. 
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He wanted to ask a question and he mentioned in passing that he was thinking ~ 
about CFRB or something like that. He is hardly delving ito future policy — 
yet. I think his question is quite in order. ; 
Mr. Beaupotn: May I suggest the adjournment? E 
Mr. Fiemine: I take it when we open that door we will be at it for some 9 
time. We do not want to start on it at 1 o’clock in a meeting like this. I had 
one simple question, and it was in fairness to Mr. Dunton that I wanted him to — 
understand that it might have a bearing on this other situation. } 
- The Cuarrman: You are quite in order to ask the question. Go ahead. 
Mr. Fieminc: I simply wanted to know whether in the construction of the 
sentence which Mr. Dunton has used in his former statement appearing on page — 
20.the expression “issuance or transfer of broadcasting licences” includes changes — 
in wave lengths of existing stations?—A Yes, because the licences and the per- 
mission to use a certain frequency under those licences are given each year. We | 
have a duty to make recommendations regarding those each year as they come : 


‘y 


; 
\ 


up. E 
Q. The final authority in that case rests with the Department of Transport? 
—A. Certainly. q 
Q. Your function is confined to recommendation?—A. Certainly. . 

Mr. Fieminc: That is all I wanted to ask on that poimt. 

Mr. Smrru: May I ask a question as to procedure? Unfortunately I 
cannot be here next Thursday. That has nothing to do with what the committee 
will do, but do I understand our procedure correctly that we are now asking 
questions with respect to statements already submitted and are confining our-— 
selves to that? In other words, we have no statement. with respect to future 
policy. Then I think Mr. Dunton or someone said they were going to give us a 
brief, so to speak, on that. Is that the procedure? 

The CuarmMaNn: That is correct. It has been the understandinng that we 
would proceed in this fashion, and then we would probably hear those who 
desire to come and make representations. They would be notified to do so. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Smiry: With respect to history? 

The Cuarrman: No. I would not say that. That was not decided. 

Mr. Smirx: It should be, should it not? 7 

The Cuairman: I do not know. I am explaining what I think was the 
situation so far. An organization may want to come forward and submit its 
views. I do not think there was ever any understanding that they would come 
and submit their views as to their past performance and then later on come and 
submit their views again with reference to the plans of the C.B.C. andi their 
integration into those_plans. I do not think that was the understanding. It was 
simply that the case of the C.B.C. would be presented, as we have already 
indicated, in these last few words this morning, and that persons desiring to come 
forward would be brought forward at an appropriate time. That is as far as the 
_ steering committee’s recommendation went. The steering committée will have to 
meet immediately now. 
; Mr. SmirH: Let me make this suggestion. You say that such persons can 
_ come forward. By such persons I gather there are two groups. There is the 
_ listener who should be represented here in some way or other, I think, and there 
4 


are the private broadcasters. 


The Carman: Would you allow me to interject there? There are also 
some others such as educational societies and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Smiru: And the radio artists no doubt have a point of view. What I 
had in my mind was this. They should come, but we should follow one plan or 
not follow it. They should be dealt with as we have already dealt with what - 
has happened up to date. The matter of future policy is a separate matter. Take 

the concrete case of CFRB, CFCN and the one in Manitoba. All we know about 
them is what we have seen in the newspapers and one answer we got in the 
House of Commons. How can those stations come in here and give evidence 
with respect to taking over a wave length when we do not know what the corpora- 
tion intends to do? Surely we must follow the same procedure as to future 
business as we have with history. Does that not seem reasonable? 

The CHarrMAN: This is only a personal point of view, but I believe you 
should not consider the situation here as a lawsuit between the private stations 
and the government. 

Mr. SmirH: Oh no. 


The Cuairman: I should think that any organization which wants to come 
and make representations respecting its business could quite adequately make 
representations based on certain assumptions. There is no great problem for a 
man presenting a brief to a parliamentary committee to say, “Now such and 
such seems to be the case. It is spoken about in some quarters. We have reason 
to fear so and so, and in such an event our view is so andi so.” There is no 
problem. 

Mr. SmirH: Then the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation comes in and 
says, “You are talking a lot of nonsense. We never intended to do that at all”. 
The CuamrMan: Then at once they would say, ‘That is fine. Since we are 
knocking at an open door we will cease knocking.” 

Mr. SmirH: Where is our logic? 

The CHAIRMAN: As far as CFRB is concerned one does not have to draw a 
very long bow to assume it is going to lose its present frequency. That is not any 
assumption they need to be wondering about as to whether that is going to 
_ happen. They are really in no difficulty there at all. 

Mr. SmirH: Are you saying definitely that they are going to lose it? 
e, The Cuarrman: I do not think there is any doubt they are going to lose it. 
q Mr. SmiruH: What is this committee here for? 
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The CHAIRMAN: This committee is not here to decide that question. I am 


expressing my view. I have not the slightest hesitation in prophesying they 
will not continue to have that wave length. A year from now there will be a 
changed situation in Toronto. I may be all wet in saying that, but that is the 
way it looks to me from all the corridor rumors I can pick up. 

Mr. Fiemine: I think it is desirable that the steering committee should 
meet, but if you are hearing views on the situation at the moment— 

Mr. Smiru: Perhaps I should have left it to the steering committee 
altogether. 

Mr. Fremrna: I think it will be making a difficult situation doubly hard for 
sndividuals other than the CBC who wish to make presentations here if they are 
called before the CBC has completed its presentation which will include, I take 
it, the future policy as well as the past performance. ; 

Mr. Cotpweuu: Is it fair to ask the CBC to come here and give its policy 
to this committee and then for us to invite all and sundry in Canada to come 
here and pick holes in that particular programme and policy? We have done 
that each year, as a matter of fact, but I do not think it has been a proper way 
for the committee to handle these things. It seems to me that we have got. the 
background now, or we shall get it, and that the proper thing to do is to get 
all the evidence and the policy placed before us, then we can discuss policy more 
intelligently once we know the past on both sides of the question. 

Mr. Fieminc: I completely disagree with Mr. Coldwell on that. I do not 
think that is the way to get an orderly presentation for this committee. Our 
duty is to consider the CBC report and policy. Before we can have any 
assistance from persons outside who might be affected by that policy, surely 
we must know what the policy is. Surely there has not been any reluctance 
on the part of CBC officials to come before us and lay before us the policy of 
the CBC whenever we wished it. As a member of the committee I would be 
stumbling in the dark. trying to give consideration to representations made by 
persons outside, until we know what the CBC has to say with respect to its own 
future policy. 

The CHARMAN: It is a matter of opinion. I see no great problem on the 


part of private broadcasters concerned presenting a brief here without knowing 


the policy of the government in advance. I see no difficulty there, but it is a 
matter of opinion. 

Mr. Bravuvot: It is likely that the CBC case will be presented to us before 
the privately-owned stations come here? 
The Cuairman: I do not know. 

Mr. Nrxon: I move we adjourn. 


The committee adjourned at 1.02 p.m. to meet again at the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, June 27, 1946. 


; The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.30 o'clock a.m. 
_ Mr. Maybank, the Chairman, presided. 


* Members present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand /( Prescott), Bowerman, 
Coldwell, Fleming, Gauthier ( Portneuf), Hackett, Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, 
Maloney, Maybank, McCulloch, Nixon and Ross (St. Paul’s) —15., 


____In attendance: Officials of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
following from the Department of Transport :— 


fe Messrs. G. C. W. Browne, Acting Controller of Radio, 


a W. A. Caton, Supervising Radio Inspector, 

am J. W. Bain, Senior Radio Engineer, Standards and International 
“4 Section, 

i : V. W. Irish, Head of Receiving Licence Section, 


W. E. Connolly, Head of Traffic and Personnel Section. 


_ Mr. Fleming made corrections in the minutes of evidence of Jun 
pages 102 and 105. (See this day’s evidence.) 


e 20, on 


___ The Chairman reported orally on the last meeting of the Agenda Committee, 
_where Mr. Fleming dissented as to the order suggested with respect to the 
_ appearance of witnesses from CFRB, The Canadian Association of Broadcasters, 
_ and officials of the CBC. 


_ After discussion on further procedure, it was moved by Mr, Knight that, 
excepting the reference to this day’s afternoon sitting, which is cancelled, the 
report of the Steering Committee be adopted. 


ir. Fleming moved in amendment that the Committee hear officials of CBC on 


their future policy before hearing CFRB, the Canadian Association of Broad- 


> Referring to the order of appearance of officials of CFRB, CAB and CBC, 
the and others. 
YY 


Mr. Fleming’s amendment was negatived, and Mr. Knight’s motion was 
esolved in the affirmative. \ 


: s Mr. G. C. W. Browne, Acting Controller of Radio, Department of Transport, 
‘as called. He read statements, was examined thereon and retired. 
; % The witness was assisted by Messrs. Caton, Bain, Irish and Connolly. 


ey The following documents were read by the witness and copies distributed +o 
the members. 


1. Statement relating to statistics covering issue of private receiving 
“4 station licences, 


2. Statement regarding assignment of radio frequencies. 
. Statement respecting Class 1A frequency in use by private stations. 


. The Radio Act, 1938, and regulations made thereunder in effect on 
March 31, 1942 (with amendments). 


ii 
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The witness also tabled for distribution a complete list of Broadcasti vee 
Stations as of June 6, 1946. - . a 
On motion of Mr, Fleming: — , 
Ordered,—That the above list of broadcasting stations be printed. (See - 
Appendix A to this day’s evidence.) oe 
On the question of assignment of frequencies, Mr. Fleming requested a copy 4 
of a letter addressed to stations CFCN, CFRB, CJOC, and CKY by the Deputy — 
Minister of Transport. The letter is dated April 18, 1946. ~ 4 
Ordered,—That this letter be printed. (See Appendic B to this day’s — 
evidence.) a 
Messrs. Dunton and Frigon were recalled and examined on the allocation of e 
channels aud assignment of frequencies. a 
As requested, Mr. Dunton quoted from the Minutes of the Board of © 
Governors. & 
Messrs. Dunton and Frigon were retired. 
Pursuant to a recommendation of the Steering Committee and on‘motion — 
of Mr. Beaudoin :— B 
= 
Resolved,—That the Committee ask permission to sit in the City of Montreal — 
for one day, viz:—Friday, July 5, and that the Secretary do accompany the~ 
Committee. — 
Several references having been made to the Havana Agreement, Mr. — 
Hackett suggested. that, if possible, a copy be obtained for the information of | 
the Committee. % 
On motion of Mr, Beaudoin, the Committee adjourned until Thursday, — 
July 4, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. he r 
ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
June 27, 1946. 


Ss The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met. this day at 10.30 
- ovclock am. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 

a The CHairman: Now I see a quorum, gentlemen. 

Ss Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, on a matter of privilege. On page 102 of 
_ the report of the last meeting there is a mistake which I think ought to be 
_ cleared up. It speaks about the incident where Professor Kirkconnell was denied 
access to the air for fear of his speaking about Communism and the report of 
_ Proceedings and Evidence at the middle of page 102, contains the following:— 
a It was dealing with Communist activities in Canada and with the 
& publication of Communist propaganda by certain newspapers in Canada, 
mostly newspapers published in European towns. 


Ay, 
he 


The word I used was “tongues”. 

The CuarrMan: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. FLiemine: That is just about the middle of page 102. Then on page 
_ 105 there is the word “mater”. It should be “matter”. It is no doubt a printer’s 
error. 
The CuatrMAn: The corrections are noted. 


. Gentlemen, the stcering committee met between the last meeting and this, 
and the recommendations they would make is, as I shall state now; I am not 
reading from the memorandum exactly, that I have here, although at the time 
_ the committee were together the memorandum was made up; I am using it as a 
_ basis for what I am now saying. We recommended that in this meeting to-day 


we wowld continue with the questioning of the C.B.C. Board and also that 
_ representatives of the Department of Transport would be called in, would be 
_ asked to be present—and I have no doubt they are present at the moment— 
_ for the purpose of answering any questions that might be desired and to bring 
_ forward any material that has hitherto been requested; and that it should be 
recommended to the committee that we commence sitting twice a day at the 
next sitting—that would be an afternoon meeting to-day. Then the committee 
felt that. this committee would probably finish the questioning to which I have 
-Yeferred in the meeting to-day, and that the one one week from to-day, the 
4th of July—that is one week from to-day—it is expected to have two meetings; 
and if the questioning to which I have referred has been finished we might 
a have briefs presented by two organizations which have requested an opportunity 
_ of coming before us. They are the Association of Canadian Radio Artists, 
_ and the Canadian Association for Adult Education. If there were two meetings 
held then, a week from to-day, that could be taken care of and probably the 
~ questioning could be concluded. I might remark that the Canada-Newfoundland 
_ Educational Association has also requested an opportunity for putting in a 
brief, and it was agreed to recommend that they should be given an opportunity. 
= That organization, however, has requested that they should not be called during 
_ the first week of July; that is owing to the absence of Mr. Lambert of the 
C.B.C., and they were desirous of having him present. Your steering committee 
thinks it is possible to accommodate them in that respect and would call them 
little later. 
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We have spoken about a sitting in Montreal, to have a sitting there. 
The steering committee recommend that such trip would be on the 5th, the — 
Friday following our next meeting. ae 
Going on then to the 11th of July, and the calling of the meeting on that — 
day; that being a Thursday we are supposed to call CFRB and CAB in that ~ 
order, and considering that it would be possible that they would not finish on — 
that day we would recommend that there be a meeting on the following day; 
that is, Friday; so that if they did not finish their presentation on Thursday, they 
would not have to wait a week until they came back again; rather they could 
carry right on again the next day. If, of course, they do not finish their presenta-" 
tion at that time naturally they would come on at the next meeting after that 
which would, so far as we can see at the moment, be the then following 
Thursday. 4 
Now, that is the recommendation of the steering committee this morning. q 
I should say that after the steering committee came to that conclusion, the first — 
part of the recommendation, being that we should have a second meeting to-day, — 
that there have been other matters come forward which make it inconvenient — 
for some to be present this afternoon; and that might be borne in mind when — 
you are discussing this recommendation of the steering committee. There is an _ 
important meeting this afternoon which some two or three members of this — 
committee find it necessary to attend. I am in that position myself; although, 4 
of course, if this committee were to decide to meet this afternoon, I would 4 
naturally absent myself from the other. ‘- 
Now, I think that is the whole recommendation; excepting that I should : 
say that the steering committee in one respect was not unanimous, and Mr. 4 
Fleming said at the time that he desired to feel free to speak on that point; so 
that in so far as that goes, of course, he doubtless will want to submit some — 
argument against one point of the recommendation. 7 “a 
Mr, Fiemine: Would you care if I did that now? 
The Cuarrman: No, it will be quite O.K. ie a 
Mr. KnicHt: Do you want a motion to adopt the report? I would so move. — 
Mr. LavrenprEav: I would second the motion. . 


The CuHarrMan: And in moving the adoption of the report of the steering P 


Os you would exclude the meeting this afternoon; or, would you include ~ 
at { i. 

Mr. Knicut: I would exclude it. 

The Cuatrman: Having that motion before us you are now in order, Mr. ~ 
Fleming. 7 

Mr. Fiemine: The matter which I would like to raise with respect to the — 
report of the steering committee as presented to you by the chairman, has to do — 
with the order in which certain parties are to be given the opportunity of appear- — 
ing before this committee and making representations. These parties are the — 
representatives of CFRB and the Association of Canadian Broadcasters, who 3 
have indicated to the chairman and the secretary that they desire to submit — 
briefs to the committee. May I say at the outset that the position that has — 
been taken has been decided on without reference to either of these parties. I did a 
not know what their desires were until after the chairman of the committee had 
acquainted the committee with the fact after the conclusion of the discussion — 
we had. I want to make that abundantly clear at this time, and I want to make — 
equally clear my own feelings in connection with this matter, and I make this — 
plea without the consent of the principals and without reference to the parties — 
principally concerned. It comes down to this, Mr. Chairman, I think we have — 
all got our eyes opened to this fact, that the presentation of the CBC futur o 
policy and plans is going to affect some of these private stations very much. 


_ CFRB has been mentioned as one of the three stations going to be directly 
_ concerned, And my point in a word is this, that the committee should have from 
__ the CBC officials themselves their presentation of their future plans and policies 
before we call upon and hear the views of those who may be affected by the 

CBC policies and plans. | 
As one member of the committee I want to make it perfectly clear that 
in the outlining of CBC policies and plans, I want that to come from CBC, 

and I want a firsthand presentation of CBC’s policies and plans. I do not want 
any interpretation of the CBC’s policies and plans coming from someone affected 
by it in the first instance. I think that is only logical and sound, that the 
CBC should give the committee its policies and plans before we hear other people 
who are going to be affected by them. In the second place, we are not conducting 
this hearing, as you quite well said at the last meeting, like a lawsuit. And there 
is no such thought involved here, we do not want I think to split unduly the 
presentation of the whole report of CBC. That report would cover, of course, 
not only a review of past performances and policies, but. would also include an 
outline of future policies and plans; and I think it would be illogical and 
unsound to widen the interval of time between the presentation of these two 
___ essential parts of the CBC report. I felt. right from the beginning that it would 
__ have been more helpful to the committee to have had that presentation of the 
_ whole CBC report, both on past performance and future policy, before going 
- on to anything else. But as we have so to speak decided to mark time in the 
___ presentation of the CBC report in order to question the officials on that part of 
__ the report we have had to date, namely the report of past performances, then I 
__ think the less time we allow to pass between the presentation of this first part 
and the presentation of the second part of that report the better. 

The third point involved, Mr. Chairman, is that I think we will save time 
in the long run in that respect. Now, as anyone who has had experience with 
people purely in the capacity of witnesses will appreciate, you will save an 
awful lot of time if you can get a presentation of essential opinion first. That 
_ comes back to the point I was trying to make, getting a firsthand presentation 
_ of CBC’s future policy before we start to hear people who are going to be 
__ affected by the interpretation and application of that policy, and that interpreta- 
st tion of policy is brought to them perhaps through the medium of official communi- 
cation than perhaps in other ways—that, we do not yet know. And I propose 
» to the committee, Mr. Chairman, that the report of the steering committee be 
_ amended in this respect; that before we hear the views of any organization or 
station that may be affected or considers it is likely to be affected by CBC’s 
_ plans and policies that we hear the full report from the CBC officials as to their 
plans and policies for the future. In my opinion the report of the steering 
committee should be amended accordingly, 
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Ss. The Cuarirman: Are there any other comments? 

a Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I would like to say a few words. I would like to 
~ back up what Mr. Fleming has said. Certainly, we want to know what the policy 
a of the C.B.C. is going to be, what program they have in view. I would like to 
know what channels they propose to take over, over a period of years. I think 
it is only fair that private stations should know what is going to happen. I do 
not think they should be kept in the dark about this thing all the time, and 
-— surely C.B.C. has some long-term plan as to what they propose to do over the 
~~ next four or five years. I think that would be a convenient period of time, and 
I think they should put their cards on the table and let everybody know just 


what is going to happen. I do not see how private stations can make any plans 
for the future unless they know what steps the C.B.C. are going to take. A 
- number of these private stations are willing to spend meney, but they cannot 
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go ahead with their planning or make expenditures unless they know there ‘is 


going to be for them a measure of security. And I certainly agree with Mr. 

Fleming that it is very unfair to ask any of these private stations who are 

immediately going to be affected to come down here and give us a brief and tell 

us what they want, when they do not know what the C.B.C. are going to do. 

_ I think we should go on with the C.B.C., first and get their long-term view of 
what is going to happen before we call on any of these private broadcasters. 


Mr. Fipmina: I think all members of the committee would assume it, but 
I would like to make it perfectly clear, that the C.B.C. should have a full 
opportunity, in my view, to make any additional submissions, after the private 
or other organizations have been here. If there is anything they desire to 
clarify or reply to, they should have that privilege or right. 

Mr. Breauporn: I was under the impression that this question was brought up 
and that we had taken into account that officials of the Transport Department 
would appear here and provide, most likely, all the material which might be 
necessary for the private interests to enable them to prepare their briefs. I 
thought that. was the understanding. 

Mr. Coutpwetu: I think that Mr. Fleming’s argument is unsound. As a 
matter of fact we are now discussing past policy of the C.B.C., and no doubt, 
some of these private interests have criticisms of the policy as it has been follow- 
ed in the past. Secondly, before the C.B.C. places before this committee its 
future policy, the committee should know what those criticisms have been in the 
past, and in that way any policy placed before the committee by the C.B.C., 
could be modified to the extent that the criticisms were valid. Mr. Ross argues 
that the private organizations who have been using certain wavelengths do not 
know what their fares is. That is their fault. There should be no misapprehen- 
sion regarding the intention of the former radio committees. Right from the 
outset we have the Aird report which recommends that this country should be 
covered by seven powerful broadcasting stations. It has been reported to us 
on numerous occasions that there was an agreement at Havana whereby 
certain wavelengths were allocated to Canada. The C.B.C., was not financially 
in a position to take advantage of those wavelengths at the time they were 
allocated to Canada; and the C.B.C. has, as I understand it, on a yearly basis, 
allocated certain powerful wavelengths to certain private stations. 

As far as this committee is concerned, and I have been on it since its 
inception, we have always been told that the stations that occupied those 
wavelengths were told, quite categorically, that if and when the recommendations 
of the Aird report were put into effect, and this country was covered by seven 
powerful, 50,000 watt stations, that those Havana channels allocated to Canada 
would be occupied by the C. B.C. 

Two years ago there was a ereat deal of discussion as to the possibility of 
Canada losing those Havana channels. Records will indicate that we had quite 
a long discussion here and at that time Dr. Frigon told us that they intended 
to use those channels at the earliest possible moment. I think that is right. Now 
the time has come, with the war over and so on, when the C.B.C., having given 
the privilege to use these wavelengths to certain stations, is now prepared to do 
what it originally intended to do. So TI do not think that the argument that the 
private stations do not know what the policy of the C.B.C. is, in ‘this regard, can 
carry any weight with this committee. 


To return to this report, I would say that the procedure should be to— 


hear what the C.B.C. has to say regarding the policy it has followed, to hear 
what the private stations have to say about that policy, and the criticism of it, 
and have the C.B.C. come before us, perhaps, with some modifications in their 


policy. Then we would be in an intelligent position to decide whether or not 


the C.B.C. policies are sound. 
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Mr. HanseLy: I am sorry that I was not at the meeting of the steering 
- committee, but I was not able to be there. I notice that, evidently, Mr. Fleming 
4 was the only one who took objection to the general plan. As he has presented 
his view, it seems to me to be quite logical, but I would make this observation: 
_ no matter what takes place, our experience in the past has been that the cor- 
_ poration can always come back again and submit further briefs or further 
evidence. In other words, they can always have the last word to say. I must 
confess that I would like to hear the entire report of the corporation, regarding 
not only the past but the future. 
: As a matter of fact, I think that the committee was called this year not 
» so much to review the past as to look into the future because there was to be 
some change in future policy. I suggest that, perhaps, the private stations 
__ organization know already what the C.B.C. have in mind. Nevertheless, whether 
_ they have received it officially, or by word of mouth, we do not know. I might 
— ask one question: have the C.B.C. or C.A.B., the private stations, expressed 
_ their views on the procedure. Could you tell me that? 
The Cuatrman: Have expressed their views on what? 


Mr. Hanseiit: Have expressed their views on the procedure, what they 

would like to do? 
i The CuarrMan: I had intended, to acquaint the committee with the facts 
~ of an interview I had with Mr. Sedgewick, representing CFRB, and Mr. Guy 
_ Herbert, representing CAB; both of these gentlemen indicated that. they would 
_ be at a disadvantage in presenting their briefs to this committee unless they 
- had in front of them at the time they should be speaking the whole picture 
© from the C.B.C. for the future. They indicated that there were difficulties 

of advocacy when they did not have the ful] case of the other side before them, 
if I might put it that way. I think it would be only fair to add that I told 
- them that I was not personally impressed with their statement of difficulty 
_ and that I did not regard it as a serious, difficult problem in advocacy; but 
of course I was only able to speak my own personal view. I think I have 
- given to you, in that thumb-nail sketch, what the conversation was that I 
had with these gentlemen, a fair report of the nature of our conversation. 
F Mr. HanseE tv: Considering that the corporation can always be brought 
_ back again,.and I think we have recognized that in the past by what we have 
_ actually done, would it not be the right thing to accede to the wishes, then, 
_ of Mr. Sedgewick and Mr. Herbert? 
Aa) The CHarrman: You do have to bear in mind, of course, the time element. 
~ We have been talking in the corridors here in the building, sometimes, somewhat 
 facetiously, about sitting here until Christmas; but in truth, when we begin 
_to size things up coldly and carefully, we realize we won’t be here that long. 
_ Our next meeting will be in July; and in this report, this morning, we have 
already taken care of the time up until the 11th and projected on, indeed, to 
the 18th. Now, you may very well find that at the close we will have some 
_ legislation and that there will be quite a bit of time taken up in the discussion 
#01 - it. het 
- _ When this particular controversy comes before this committee you may 
have two full days by the private interests or three full days. All the examina- 
_tion will flow from material then submitted as well as material submitted by 
_the C.B.C. follwing on. You may find that you have been too generous to-day 
in your allocation of time, that we have not pictured the thing very well. 


~~. Mr. Hansetu: I think we all appreciate the time element, but I do not 
think that should mean we should do our work any less thoroughly. 


The Cuamman: Pardon? ; 
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? : - : 
Mr. Hansevu: I think we all appreciate the time element, ‘but that does — 
not mean we should do our work any less thoroughly. The only answer to ~ 
that is to meet more often. : 
The CHairmMan: That is unquestionably a correct statement as to what _ 
ought to be so, but the simple truth of the matter is—and we may as well — 
face it_that when workmen are hurried they do not do their work as well. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): With all due respect I do not think your argument 
is quite sound. There is a certain amount of work which has to be done. It is 
only a matter of procedure, the question of the time element. We have got — 
so much to do and we have got so many people to hear. It is just a question — 
which ones we will hear first. We either hear the C.B.C. first or the C.A.B. 
first. I think the committee are entitled to know what the pqlicy for the future — 
is as far as the C.B.C. is concerned. They must know it by now. I think the — 
people in the country want to know. . 
‘As far as Mr. Coldwell is concerned I should like to point out to him that 
+n the recommendations of the committee we had before one of our recom- 
- mendations was that stations should be assured of the continuance of their 
licences and the frequencies occupied so long as they operated with due regard — 
to the public interest, and that the power to cancel and issue licences should | 
be taken from the C.B.C. and committee to an impartial board. Oh, ‘Ivan @ 
sorry. That was not our recommendation. That was the recommendation of — 


the C.A.B. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: That was not the recommendation of our committee at all. 4 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): That is what they wanted done, ; 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: It was turned down. - : 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): It is quite obvious that is what they want to do. 14 
think we did recommend that private stations should be encouraged: and — 
permitted, as a matter of fact, to go up to the full power they could take under ~ 
practical circumstances. I am sure we recommended that. ~¥ 
Mr. Cotpwety: What limit was placed on the power they should go to? 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I do not know what limit was placed on the power. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is a matter of record what that limit was. ’ 
Mr. Cotpweu: 10,000? a 
Mr. Dunrton: 1,000 at first and raised to 5,000. : 
The CHarrMAN: That is the recommendation hitherto. 5 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I do not think it makes any difference as far as time | 
is concerned, It is a matter of procedure. I think we are entitled to know ~ 
what the policy is. We have had long briefs read by the C.B.C. but not one- 
single thing has been read as to what their future policy is with regard to these” 


e 


stations. Surely they must know what they are going to do. I think we are- 
entitled to know it. a ; 

The CuamrmMan: You understand, Mr. Ross, that in making their presenta-— 
tion as they did it was by reason of the decision of this committee that it should” 
be done in the way it was at that time. i: 

Mr. Brauporn: I quite agree with Mr. Fleming when he says we cannot 
treat this matter as a lawsuit, but after having said that I would not argue that 
we should treat this matter as being the case of the private interests against the 
C.B.C. The way these gentlemen across the table are arguing it seems to me— 

Mr. Hacxert: What gentlemen across the table? 4 

Mr. Brauporn: The two previous gentlemen who have already addressed the 
meeting. They seemed to argue that we should give the private interests a 
privileged position in order to be able to argue their case against the C.B.C. 
I submit that the procedure which has been adopted by the steering committee 
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is sound procedure to follow. After all, our order of reference said that we 
__ should review the policies and aims of the corporation, its regulations, and so on. 
_ Having the private interests here, to which all members here are very sympa- 
thetic, is only helpful in our review of the policies and aims of the C.B.C. That 
_. 1s all there is to it, but I do not think we should give them a preferred position 
__ before this committee in bringing them here in order to argue their case against 
the C.B.C. I submit we should start with the questioning of the witnesses. I 
think that our friends will find that after they have questioned the transport 


- Officials they will have all the material which is necessary in order to complete 
the case of the private interests to which they have referred. 
4 Mr. Hanseui: I only make this observation, that I do not think we are 
3 arguing for a privileged position for any one. The fact of the matter is that the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation can have the last word which givés them a 
privileged position. | 
a Mr. Brauporn: There is also the time element. 


Mr. Fiemine: May I say a word in reply if the other members have said 
_ what they want to say? In the first place I do not think at this stage we want 
_ to get into an argument on the merits of any contest that there may be between 
the C.B.C. and these private stations. I expressly avoided that in discussing 
: procedure only. I think with all due respect to Mr. Coldwell he has made at 
least two unwarrantable assumptions in what he said. He has had the advantage 
3 of being a member of a corresponding committee in earlier sessions of parliament. 
In his argument I think he is just treating this committce as though it were a 
4 continuation of other committees. I think it is a fact that the majority of the 
members of this committee have never sat on any of these private committees. 
4 I do not think we ought to assume that in coming to this present review of the 
~ CBC. we start with everything that has gone before in our minds and every 
© presentation that the C.B.C. has made in times past as though it had already 
_ been given before this committee. T think this committee should start de novo, 
_ and whatever presentations the C.B.C. has to make ought to be made to this 
_ committee without reference to what has gone before. That will develop out 
* of their presentations. 
Mr. Cotpweuu: There is an Act of parliament and also regulations, 


; Mr. Fieming: Quite so, but that is not the point at issue. Mr. Coldwell. 
is bringing up history on a number of things that bear on C.B.C. present and 
future policy. I want that presentation to come from the C.B.C., and I want it 
_ to come only from them so that we have an official presentation. I have not the 
_ slightest doubt that Mr. Coldwell made an accurate statement on the situation 
_ but as one of the members of the committee, without the benefit of having sat 
in as a member of these previous committees, I want the benefit of having the 
__ presentation of that whole story and its relation to future policy from the C.B.C. 
_ I think the second assumption that Mr. Coldwell made without foundation 
s this. He says that we should not assume now that'these private stations do 
not know what the C.B.C. plans are. It is not a question, in my submission, of 
‘what these private stations do or do not know. It is a question of this 
committee. 
me Mr. Cotpwe.u: I am referring to Mr. Ross’ statement when he Says they 
_ should be informed as to what the intention is. 
— Mr. Fieminc: The only way either the committee or the private stations will 
- get the final correct official statement from the C.B.C. is when the C.B.C. makes 
the statement. ° You, Mr. Chairman, raised the question of time. I want to take 
omplete issue with any suggestion that the procedure I am contending for means 
the taking up of time. On the contrary I think it means saving time. 
_ The Cuaiman: I would not press the point. 
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Mr. Freminc: I think you will get a much more complete review of C.B.C. j 
policy, and of the presentation of those who are going to be affected by it, if 
we have a complete understanding at the outset from official sources as to what — 
that policy is. In the last place I do take issue with any suggestion that what 
I am contending for places these private organizations in a preferred position. 
I do not think it does anything of the kind. I think it is offering fair play 
to all concerned. It certainly was not offered with that thought in mind. I do 
not agree with the contention that Mr. Beaudoin brought forward. It is not 
giving them a preferred position. I have not gone into the merits of this matter. 
I have carefully refrained from that because I do not want to make up my 
mind until I have heard all the information from whoever has information to 
give the committee. I should think that these private organizations such as~ 
station CFRB when it comes to this committee will come feeling it is fighting, so 
to speak, for its life as a station. I would think it would be the desire of the 
C.B.C. officials and the desire of the committee that in a situation like that it 
should not be left to any such persons to say, “Well, we did not get an opportunity 
of knowing fully in advance the case that we had to meet hefore the committee”. 
I do not think that would be a desirable thing. I am not suggesting for one 
minute that there is a member of this committee who does not want to give 
complete fair play to everyone concerned, but on the question of procedure surely 
that is the way in which you will give fair play to everyone, the C.B.C. having 
the last word to answer anything that has been raised by those who may take 
- a different point of view. : 

The CHarrmMan: I think that is the nub of the question. Is it unfair? 
Is there an injustice in calling on CFRB and the C.A.B. to present their case 
in the manner offered? 

Some Hon. Mremspers: Question. 

The Cuarrman: You have heard the motion moved by Mr. Knight. Tt isi 
not necessary that it should be seconded but it has been seconded by Mr. — 
Laurendeau. It is that the report of the steering committee be accepted excepting 
the reference to meeting this afternoon. q 

Mr. Hacxerr: What was that? 

The CHamrMAN: Part of the recommendation was that there should be a 
meeting this afternoon, and that is being deleted. Those in favor? 

Mr. Furminc: I offered an amendment. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, I did not know whether you expressed that as an 
amendment. You did make that as a formal amendment, did you not? 1:4 
cannot repeat it exactly to the committee, but I think that you will agree that — 
the committee is quite well seized of the nature of your amendment without my 
trying to put it in words. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Let Mr. Fleming state it so that we will be clear on it. 


Mr. Fieminc: The amendment was where the steering committee recom- : 
mends that CFRB and the C.A.B. should be heard by the committee before — 
the C.B.C. makes its presentations on future plans and policies, that instead the — 
C.B.C. should make that presentation before these organizations are ealled. Iam 
including those who may be affected and wish to make representations. 


Mr. Cotpwett: That the C.A.B. and other private interests be heard. 
Mr. Furmine: I would not confine it to private interests. 3 


The Cuarrman: You have the gist of both the motion and the amendment.. 
The amendment of Mr. Fleming will be voted on first. Those in favour of that 
amendment please raise your hands. Those opposed? The amendment is 


defeated. Those in favour of the motion? Opposed, if any? The motion is 
carried. Bear in mind one thing, gentlemen. That calls for a meeting in 
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Montreal very shortly, on the 5th, I think. We will have to arrange that. I will 
ask the officers of the corporation to get themselves in a position for questioning. 
Mr. Browne of the Department of Transport is here, too. He is Acting Controller 
of Radio and will be available for questioning at any time. It may be that 
you will want to vary your questions first to one and then to another. Would 
that meet with your approval that we have:all witnesses before us at the one 
time? 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Has Mr. Browne a statement to make? 


The Cuatrman: I do not think so. I am sorry, he has a statement to make. 
Would you desire to do that and then have all witnesses before you at one time? 
Is that agreeable, gentlemen? 


Mr. Beaupoin: We may as well. 


G. C. Browne, Acting Controller of Radio, Department of Transport, 
called. 


The Wirness: Mr.:-Chairman, the usual statement which comes from the 
Department of Transport deals with the revenue for the C.B.C. That is the 
revenue from licence fees. In view of the discussion this morning I do not know 
whether it is your wish that I should present that statement first or the statement 
which has to do with changes of frequencies and other matters. 

The Cuarrman: I do no think it will matter. You just proceed with one 
and they will both get before the committee in due course. They can handle 
whichever they like first. 

Mr. Fiemrne: Is there any reason they could not both be read? 

The CuairMAn: I think not. 


The Witness: Then I will proceed with my statement regarding revenue. 
We have copies available for distribution to the members. 

It has been the custom in the past for the Controller of Radio to prepare 
for the Committee on Radio Broadcasting figures covering the issue of private, 
receiving station licences and the statements being submitted herewith follow. 
the same general pattern as those of previous years. It is felt that in making 
the details as comprehensive as possible, the Committee will be enabled to have 
full information on all the factors involved. 

_ The radio division of the Department of Transport is responsible for the 

administration of The Radio Act, 1938, and the regulations made thereunder. 
This Act establishes control over all forms of radio communication in Canada 
including private receiving stations and over the technical operation of broad- 
casting stations. It also empowers the Governor in Council to make regulations 
prescribing the tariff of fees to be paid for all classes of radio licences. 

The Radio Act, 1938, also empowers the Minister (of Reconstruction and 
Supply) to make regulations:— 


(a) prescribing the form and manner in which applications for licences 
under this Act are to be made; 
classifying coast, land, and mobile stations, and prescribing the type 
of radio equipment to be installed, the frequencies to be used and the 
nature of the service to be rendered by the several classes of stations; 
(broadcasting stations come within the category of land stations). 
(c) defining the different kinds of licences that may be issued, their 
respective forms and the several periods for which they shall continue 
in force; 
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(d) prescribing the conditions and restrictions to which the several licences 
shall respectively be subject; : 


(é) prescribing that no radio receiving set or radio apparatus for installatton | 


or use as, or in, a private receiving station may. be sold, repaired or 
maintained by any person until a licence is first obtained for such 
station ; : ; 

(f) prescribing the different classes of certificate of proficiency of operators 
and the class of certificate, if any, necessary to qualify persons as 
operators for coast, land and mobile stations; 

(g) for the examination of persons desiring to obtain certificates of pro- 
ficiency as radio operators and to determime the qualifications in 
respect of age, term of service, skill, character and otherwise to be 
required by applicants for such certificates; 

(h) to provide against any person divulging information received by means 
of a private receiving station; 

(1) prescribing the watches, if any, to be kept by operators and the number 
of operators, if any, to be maintained at coast, land and mobile 
stations; ; 

(j) for the inspection of radio stations; 

(k) to compel all radio stations to receive, accept, exchange and transmit 
signals and messages with such other radio stations and in such manner 
as he may prescribe; 


(1) for the effective carrying out of the provisions of this Act. 
Section 14 of The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, provides in part:— 
14. (1) The Minister of Finance shall deposit from time to time in 
the Bank of Canada or in a chartered bank to be designated by him to 
the credit of the Corporatron— : 
(a) the moneys received from licence fees in respect of private 
receiving licences and private station broadcasting licences, after deduct- 
ing from the gross receipts the cost of collection and administration, such 
costs being determined by the Minister from time to time. 


It will be noted that under this section of The Broadcasting Act, 1936, 
eosts of collection and administration are to be deducted before the moneys are 
made available to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

During the fiscal year 1945-46, which terminated on March 31, last, a total 
of 1,754,351 receiving licences were issued resulting in a gross revenue of $4,- 
260,379.14. From this latter amount must be deducted the total commissions 
paid of $295,775.90 and the cost of administration $231,818.48, leaving a balance 
of cash to turn over to the Corporation of $3.732,784.76 in respect of receiving 
licences. 

In addition to the moneys from private receiving station licences, an 
amount of $40,500.00. being the fees accruing from the issue of private com- 
mercial broadcasting station licences, will also be turned over to the C.B.C., 


making a total of $3,773,284.76. It is gratifying to note that this figure is only — 


$10,167.86 less than the amount turned over to the C.B.C. for the fiscal year 
1944-45, notwithstanding the decrease in sets in use which has grown appreciably 
during the past two years. 


The thousands of reminder reply cards returned by listeners marked “set. 


out of commission” and the reports of our inspectors in the field led us to 
anticipate a far larger deficit than actually resulted. 

The reduction in the number of sets in use can be attributed to various 
reasons, including— 

(a) sets no longer operative due to obsolescence; 

(b) replacement parts unobtainable; 
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acute shortages of certain types of tubes; 

acute scarcity of batteries; (for rural sets) ; 

(e) suspension of manufacture of domestic broadcast receiving sets on 
Feb. 1, 1942; . 

(f) congested housing conditions resulting in families doubling up and 

sharing the use of sets; 
(g) movement of population to and from wartime industrial centres; 
(h) decrease in the number of private automobiles in use. 


The percentage of licences issued by house-to-house canvassers and radio 
dealers was lower than in the previous year, resulting in a decrease in the com- 
- missions paid to these classes of issuers amounting to $14,898.75. Conversely, 
_ the proportion of licences issued by post offices and, to a lesser extent by banks, 
increased, with a corresponding increase in commissions of $6,550.50, leaving 
_ a net decrease in commissions paid to all classes of licence issuers amounting to 
$8,348.25. 7 , 

_* The cost of administration increased by $14,469.88. The Department of 
_Transport’s proportion of this increase in cost was $14,350.16. which was 
accounted for, chiefly, by:— 


(a) an increase in printing and stationery costs of $8,863.76. This figure 
appears higher than norma! because the cost of last year’s printing and 
stationery was lower than for previous years and the additional 
expenditures were necessary to replenish stocks. It also takes into 
consideration expenditures for which payment could not be made until 
after the books for 1944-45 were closed. 

(b) an increase in salaries of staff of $4,193.70, principally due to the 

‘ higher cost-of-living bonus and to the payment of annual increases to 
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temporary employees. 


of $1,292.70 which can be considered as normal. 


To these two items must be added an increase for miscell 
xe 
e Licences were issued to private 


aneous expenses 


a commercial broadeasting stations for the 
“current fiscal year 1945-46, as follows:— 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation station licences, This 


oe includes sixteen shortwave licences and fourteen “repeater” 
ms SIGIR ca hens ee pr Rae ae a liners hh aaah 41 
University (educational) station licences at a fee of $50.00... . 2 

Privately owned commercial station licences.. This includes 
Gielt eaotiwave licences’: <... ii foecy oh ko 99 
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No action has been required of the Department in regard to the implementa- 
tion of recommendations of any of the special committees on radio broadcasting 
‘since 1942. 

=. Gentlemen, there are appended to this statement several reports consisting 
of statistical data on licensed receiving sets, prosecution of unlicensed receiving 
Set owners, and other statistics on the issuance of licences and on revenue. 
1 do not suppose it is necessary to read those. 


- Mr. Fieminc: There is a blur in my copy as to the figure for 1943-44. 
Is that total 8,445? 


The Cuarrman: What page? 

Mr. Fremina: Appendix 1. 

_ The CuHarrman: The last line is 8,749. 
4 F Mr. Fiemine: No, the year 1943-44. 
_ The Cuarrman: 8,445, — 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. On page 4 which you have just read you have a fee quoted for university — 
stations of $50. No other fees are noted. I do not see anything in the appendix. 
What are the fees that are charged for stations other than universities ?—A. 
The fees for the regular commercial licences are based on various factors such as 
the power of the station and certain radii which have been set down as the 
coverage of the stations of various powers and also on the population. Those 
are the factors on which licence fees are based and are set by order in council 
under the Act. 

Q. Under the regulations you have the right, I take it, and to some extent 
the duty, to require from these private stations an accounting of their financial 
and other operations. In view of that what about the fee? In order to set 
the fee you should know what they are making out of the wavelength that is — 
allocated to them. Have you a statement. of that description to place before the 
committee?—-A. No, the fees have been set by order in council and the fees have 
not changed for a period of years. They were originally set by order in council 
and they so remain. 


By Mr. Knaght: 
Q. The amount of money the station makes is not a factor in setting the fee 
whatsoever?—A. No, that is true. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. You have the right under the order in council passed in June, 1943,— 
I thought I had it with me but I have not got it before me; I had it the other 
day and I asked about it in the House—to inquire into the finances of the — 
private stations, and. I think two years ago or more there was some discussion — 
in the committee as to whether these fees were fair and just in view of the 
profits of the private stations. What have you done in order to look into that 
matter since it was discussed by the committee?—A. I do not think we inter- 
preted that to mean that any return was required from the stations for the 
purpose of altering licence fees. 
Q. I know perfectly well that is not the interpretation you put upon it. — 
It seems to me that it is a legitimate basis upon which to set the fee. 
Mr. Hansevt: I would make this observation. It is very seldom done in | 
any other business at all. 
Mr. CoLpwELL: What is that? 
Mr. HAnseuu: Setting the licence on a rate commensurate with their business — 
income. ’ 
By Mr. Coldwell: : 
Q. I will put it the other way. What steps have you taken to get the 
information that is suggested under this order in council to which I referred? — 
Have you got the order in council?—A. It is not an order in council. It is a — 
minister’s regulation. ‘ 
Q. Have you got it there?—A. I can read it to you. F 
Q. Read it.?—A. It is embodied under regulation 31-A, subparagraph (d): — 
The minister may require periodic or other returns to be made by © 
the licensee of the revenues, profits and expenditures of the station and | 
any other information required by the minister for the purposes of © 
this regulation and to ensure that such station is operated in the national © 
interest and for the benefit of the community in which it is located. } 


Q. What has the minister done under that regulation? —A. We have not 
found it necessary to demand returns from any of the stations as to their” 


. 


revenues, profits and expenditures in so far as the department is concerned. : 
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- Q. You are obligated to see that the station is performing its service to the 
mmunity. If you are obligated to do that are you not obligated to see that it. 
apportioning a reasonable amount of time and is not using up all the time for 
ofit-making aetivities?—A. I think that is not altogether the responsibility 
- of the Department of Transport. Perhaps it is something which falls equally 
between the corporation and ourselvés because the control of programs is a 
_ matter which comes under the corporation. 
Q. It falls between the two departments? 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : 

© ~~ Q. May I ask a question.to clear something up. On page 3 you have the 
total number of receiving licences, 1,754,351 and the gross revenue is $4,260,379. 
~ In appendix 3 you have the 1,754,351 and then in the next appendix you have 
the amount of money collected, $3,964,603. What does that mean?—A. Dealing 
= with appendix 3 the total of $3,964,603.24 is the actual money received in the 
a department less commissions. 

Q. After commissions?—A. After commissions. 


_ By Mr. Coldwell: 


. Q. Is the amount $40,500 all the money that is received in private broad- 
_ casting licences?—A. Yes, in so far as broadcasting licences are concerned that 


z is the total amount of the fees. 

a . Some of them must be a very small amount. Can you give us the range? 
_—A. The range is from $50 for educational up to a maximum of $10,000. 

; e Q. The $10,000 applies to what power station?—A. 50,000 watts and a 
_ population of over 1,000,000. 

Q. What is the 10,000 watts?—A. Well, depending on the population it would 


be of the order of from $500 to $4,000. 

a Q. Are there any stations paying that top licence fee?—A. Yes, there are. 
& Q. What stations are there?—A. CFRB is one. 

. Q. What is its power?—A. 10,000 watts. It pays $4,000. 

3 Q. You said the limit was 5,000 watts?—A. 10,000 watts. 


Ge 


a] Q. Is it on the recommendation of the CBC that they were given that | 
_ power?—A. I think that station had grandfather rights, shall I say. I think it 
was one of the originals. | 
Q. In what year was that station given that wavelength?—A. Given the 

> power? 
s Q. No, the wavelength. You say it had grandfather rights—A. I thought 
you were speaking of power. 

Q. The power is 10,000.—A. It was already 10,000 watts when the CBC 
came into being. 

Q. And it has not been reduced since?—-A. No. 
_ _—«Q. What year was it given its present wavelength?—A. When the Havana 
_ Agreement came into effect. 
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Q. 1941?—A. That is right. 
% Q. Was there any communication held with them at that time as to on what 
basis they were allocated that wavelength?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the understanding? 
om. ‘Mr. FuEmina: First of all where is the understanding contained? Was a 
letter written? 
___ The Cuarrman: That is his very question. 
a. Mr. Fremine: Mr. Coldwell said what was the understanding. I want to 
know what form the understanding took. I do not want an oral statement of 
_ itif there is a written document embodying it. 
ee” 672112 
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The Cuatrman: Mr. Browne tells me that he has prepared a statement 
covering the whole matter. Perhaps you would be agreeable to him giving that 
and then it may be you will want some of it pointed up by documents. Would 
that be agreeable? AEE eer ; 

Mr. Cotpwetv: It answers the question I asked? 3 

The CuHarrMAN: It covers the question you asked and goes somewhat further, 

I suggest we hear it and then fill it in. 

Mr. Fiemrne: I take it that we can come back to the submission now before 
us on another day after we have digested it? ; 

The CuarrmMan: There is no question about that. We are not shutting any 
doors as we go along. ; 

Mr. Fiemrnc: I have got one question I can ask right now on appendix 1, 
the statement of convictions by provinces for unlicensed receiving set owners. 
I see that the province of Ontario is away in the lead in the matter of convictions. — 
I trust that is not attributable to any inherent lawlessness on the part of the 
residents of the province of Ontario but rather to better enforcement in Ontario. 

The Wirnuss: There has been no discrimination against anybody. 

/ The Crarrman: Mr. Browne will give the statement we have been 
referring to. 

The Wrirness: I have two statements here. One is a general statement 
dealing with the background of the assignment of radio frequencies. Perhaps I 
should read it first. ad 

When the private commercial broadcasting station class of leence 
was first established on April 1, 1923, these licences contained as one of 
their conditions the following reference to the wavelength (frequency ) 
assigned to the station:— 

19:-( Gen Webern a tate 

(b) The allotment of the wavelength or wavelengths specified in the | 

schedule annexed hereto does not confer a monopoly of the use 
of such wavelength. ‘ 


This condition embodied in the licence form which in turn was 
included in the regulations isued by the Minister administering the — 
Radiotelegraph Act had the same effect and full force of law. 

This form of licence continued in force until 1932. 

The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act, 1932, which placed the.# 
control of broadcasting under the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commis- — 
sion, provided, in part, as follows:— = 

8. (d) . .. . . the Commission shall have power to allot channels to be — 
used by stations in Canada and may cancel any allotment and — 
substitute any other therefor; ‘ 

13. (1) In determining the compensation to be paid no allowance shall be — 
made for the value of a licence terminated by the taking over of any — 
private station and no person shall be deemed to have any proprietary ~ 
right in any channel heretofore or hereafter allotted, and no person — 
shall be entitled to any compensation by reason of the cancellation of 
the allotment of a channel, or by reason of the allotment of a new 
channel in substitution therefor. 4 

With the passing of this Act the form of licence was shortened and — 
the detailed conditions omitted. However, the licence continued to” 
provide that it was issued in accordance with the provisions of the then 
Radiotelegraph Act and regulations issued thereunder and, in addition, | 
that it was subject to the provisions of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting © 
Act, 1932, and regulations made thereunder. 7 
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The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, which superseded and repealed 
the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act, 1932, retained the above quoted 
Section 13 (1) of the old Act with slight modification of the wording which 
does not alter its significance. This is now Section 11 (5) of The Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936. ~ . 

After The Radio Act, 1938, which superseded and repealed the- 
Radiotelegraph Act of 1913 became law, the Minister made regulations. 
under the authority given him by Section 4 of the Act, which provide,. 
* in part, as follows:— 

15 The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any station 
does not confer a monopoly of the use of. such frequency or 
frequencies, nor shall a licence be construed as conferring any right 
or privilege in respect of such frequency or frequencics, 


That is just a general statement of the background of the allocation of 
radio frequencies, purely factual data. . 


ae 


By Mr. Fleming: . 

_ Q. You are not concerned with the provisions of the Canadian Broadcasting 
et, section 11?—A. Section 11? 

Mr. Cotpweiu: He has referred to it. 

Mr. Fiemine: I beg your pardon. It has been quoted, 

The Wirness: No, we are not concerned with it. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Section 11 gives such authority as is contained in your 

outline here. 

Mr. Fuemine: It is a complementary provision. 

The Wirness: That authority is exercised by the minister responsible for 

he administration of the Canadian Broadcasting Act. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: All right. 

The Wrrnegss: I will proceed to read my other statement dealing with the 

use of class 1A channels by private stations. . 

. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation came into being in 1936. 
& and the Board of Governors at their 2nd meeting in December of that 

year recommended that all clear channels be reserved for the corporation’s 

stations. This was approved by the Department on April 16, 1937, 

Pursuant to this recommendation, when the 50,000 watt station CBF 


a : was established in Montreal, the following stations were required to chanrge 
a frequency to clear 910 ke/s:— 

; CBM; Montreal... <= Po ho changed from 910 ke/s to 1050 ke/s 
. CY, Qienec: 2 ie rhe eye changed from 1050 ke/s to 950 ke/s 


| CBs © icommimy 2 snk = changed from 950 ke/s to 1120 ke/s 


By Mr. Hackett: 


_ @. Could you just say what that means? The. paragraph would indicate 

hat all clear channels were conferred upon the corporation, and yet it appears 
have been necessary to dislocate some existing rights to make way for the 

CBC?—A. Any stations which were then using high powered channels, which 

were reserved for the corporation, had to be shifted from those channels. 

_ Q. How could they be allotted clear channels, if they were being used’?—A, 

1ey did not become clear channels until they were so designated in the treaty ; 

_ they did not actually become such until the treaty itself came into effect. They 

_ were referred to in the treaty as clear channels; therefore we used the terminology~ 
describe them in our correspondence. 

6721123 
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Q. Internationally clear but not nationally clear, and they were practically 
expropriated by the corporation?—A. They were not clear in the sense that there 
was some other station occupying them in Canada. There is an international 
definition of the term “clear channel” in the sense of the treaty. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. And it is in that sense that you used the word in the memorandum? 
=A. Les! 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. But they were also potentially clear, taking into account the regulations 
you referred to in the previous statement?—A. Not under the regulations but 
under government policy. 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. They could be expropriated?—A. Under the Act and regulations; the 
regulations prescribe as follows:— 

The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any station does 
not confer a monopoly of the use of such frequency or frequencies, nor 
shall a licence be construed as conferring any right or privilege in respect 
of such frequency or frequencies. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: di ‘ 
Q. What. was the year during which the Havana conference—A. Could I 
‘be permitted to read through my statement; I think you will find the whole story 
there. . 
Q. All right.—A. 
To provide for the 50,000 watt stations at Watrous—CBK, the 
following changes took place: — 
CIRM, Regina +2. 65..-2-.05 changed from 540 ke/s to 950 ke/s 
CJOC, Lethbridge .......... changed from 950 ke/s to 1210 ke/s 


To provide for the 50,000 watt station at Sackville, N.B., the following 
stations changed frequency :— 


GBM, Montreal ioc Mea changed from 1050 ke/s to 960 ke/s 
CHNC, New Carlisle ...... changed from 960 ke/s to 610 ke/s 
CIBC, Toronto. ss. 5g bias changed from 960 ke/s to 1420 ke/s 


Class 1A frequency channels did not come into existence as such until 
the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement became effective on 
March 29, 1941. By that time, three of the Class 1A channels assigned 
under the terms of this agreement were already in use by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the remaining three Class 1A channels were 


assigned, provisionally, as follows:— 


CRB B. PF omonto ia kc tc tee, Potente means 860 ke/s. 
KYA Wall OO hele catechins eave ated _ 990 ke/s. 
COPING Calon Ss mnie) vse kane aia ie baer et eae eas 1010 ke/s. : 


The Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at their 17th meeting in March, 1941, recommended that the licensees 0) 
the above mentioned stations be advised that these channels may be 
required by the C.B.C. at some future date and must be vacated if anc 


when such occasion arises. 
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_ Accordingly, the licences issued for these stations for the fiscal year 
1941-42 which were dated April 1, 1941, and which were forwarded to 
the respective licensees under covering letters dated May 15, 1941, bore 
the following endorsation:— 

This frequency is assigned subject to the provisions of Regulation 

15 of Part II of the Radio Regulations issued by the Minister in 

accordance with Section 4 of The Radio Act, 1938. ; 

The said Regulation 15 provides as follows:— 

The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any station does not - 

confer a monopoly of the use of such frequency or frequencies, nor 

shall a licence be construed as conferring any right or privilege in 
respect of such frequency or frequencies. 

Licences issued for the above stations for the fiscal years 1942-43, 
1943-44 and 1944-45 carried the same endorsation.- 

At their 4ist meeting in April, 1945, the Board of Governors recom- 
mended that the following specific endorsation should be made on the 
licences for each of the three private stations occuping Class 1A channels: 

The frequency of...ke per second being a clear channel is defin- 
itely reserved for the national system of broadcasting and _ this 
station is authorized to use this frequency provisionally until such 
time as it may be required or assigned to the Canadian Broadcasting 

Corporation. 

The licences for stations CFRB, CKY and CFCN, for the fiseal year 
1945-46, dated April 1, 1945, bore the above endorsation and the atten- 
tion of the licensee was drawn thereto in each case in the covering letter 
mailed with the licence on May 16, 1945. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. What about the licences dated April 1, 1946? 
The Cuatrman: Would you put a pencil mark on your paper and let this 
additional half-page be read, Mr. Fleming? 
The Wirness: 

Mr. H. G. Love, President of The Voice of the Prairies Limited, 
licensees of Station CFCN, acknowledged the letter and licence and stated 
as follows:— 

Inasmuch as no good purpose would be served by discussions at 
this time, we advise merely that we do not concur in or submit to 
its conditions and reserve all our rights legal and other. 

At their 44th meeting in November, 1945, the Board of Governors 
instructed the management to advise that it was the intention of the 
corporation to apply to the department for the three Class 1A channels in | 


=. due course. 

pe At the 46th meeting of the Board of Governors in March, 1946, the 
ea _ Board applied for the use of the Class 1A channels—860 kc/s for the 
‘oa Toronto area; 990 kc/s for Manitoba; and 1010 ke/s for Alberta; and 
recommended that the stations concerned be notified immediately that 
3 the frequencies would be required on or about June, 1947. At the same- 


time, they recommended alternate frequencies: — 
CFCN, Calgary—to change from 1010 ke/s to 1060 ke/s. 
CJOC, Lethbridge—to release 1060 ke/s and change to 1220 ke/s 
(or better} 
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CKY, Winnipeg—to change from 990 ke/s to 1080 ke/s.- ay ng 

CFRB, Toronto—to change from 860 ke/s to 640 ke/s, or 800 kc/s, — 

or 1010 ke/s or 1550 ke/s. ee. 

The licensees were advised of the required changes by letter dated — 

April 18th, 1946. . 
26/6/46. 


Now, I think Mr. Coldwell’s question was answered by the statement further — 
back. 


Mr. Cotpwetu: Yes, quite fully and quite satisfactorily. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Referring to the last sentence, Mr. Browne, who was that letter from?— — 
A. From the department; I am not quite sure, but I think the letter was signed — 
by the deputy minister. 
Q. The Deputy Minister of Transport?—A. The Deputy Minister of Trans- — 
port, yes. ; 


By Mr. Beaudoin: . = 
Q. On the first page, which stations belong to the C.B.C. and which stations — 
are privately-owned?—A. CBM, CDV, CBJ, and CJBC are corporation stations; — 
while station CJRM, Regina, is a private station, and so are stations CHNC, 
New Carlisle; CFRB, Toronto; CJOC, Lethbridge, CKY, Winnipeg, and CFCN, | 
Calgary. 


By Mr. Coldwell: : 

Q. With regard to station CFRB, you give a number of kilocycles here, 7 
four of them. What is the inference there? Is it that they are to make a choice, © 
subject to the department?—A. They have been in correspondence with the — 
department as to the best selection from this group of frequencies, from an — 
engineering standpoint; I think they have also consulted with the engineers. 
of the department. a 
Q. They could choose any of the four which would be most satisfactory 

to them?—A. Which ever would be most suitable from an engineering stand- 
point. 3 
Q. You give them the privilege of choosing one out of four?—A. Yes, that 
was the recommendation of the board. | 


By Mr. Fleming: a 

Q. There are other questions I would like to ask in connection with pages — 

1, 2 and 3 of the statement just read. On page 2, you say: “Licences issued — 
for the above stations for the fiscal years 1942-43, 1943-44 and 1944-45”. Now, ~ 
what about licences for the fiscal years 1945-46, and 1946-47?—A. The 1945-46 — 
licences, you will note, bore the endorsation, down towards the bottom of page 2, ~ 
which resulted from the recommendation of the beard at their first meeting — 
in April, 1945. % 
Q. What about the fiscal year 1946-47, the licences dated April 1, 1946?—~ 

A. From the Ist April of this year; I am not sure whether those licences have 
all gone out yet. We always have a backlog of licences to get out at the begin- — 
ning of the fiscal year. At midnight on the 3lst March of each year every 


station in Canada is automatically unlicenced. oe 

Q. Could you get that information for us?—A. If all the licences have not 
yet actually been issued, it is not due to anything connected with the inqui y 
or discussion with which we are concerned at the moment. ba 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 


: Q. Is it usual, when the minister has made a decision and the party has been 
notified of that decision, that every time a letter or licence is issued, that 
_ decision is reiterated? Does not. a ministerial decision, once given, govern the 
_ person to whom that decision is given. 

Mr. Hacxerr: For the term for which the licence is issued. 

Mr. CotpweLu: But the licence is only issued provisionally. 


; 
q 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

. I want to come back to that point; is it not unusually late for the issuing 

_ of these licences in the fiscal year?—A. No, sir; we shall be issuing licences 
for several months. 

Q. Could you give us the dates of issuance of those licences a year ago?— 
2A. I think I. did. . 

Q. There was a covering letter mailed on May 16, 1945?-—A. If the licence 
_ does not go out for a few months after the commencement of the fiscal year, 

the licence is dated April 1. 

Q. The licences have not gone out yet?—A. It is due purely to a shortage 
of staff and accumulation of work. 

Q. Thank you! On page 2, we have a statement that in April, 1945, the 
_ Board of Governors recommended that the following specific endorsation should 
be made on the licences, and the minister acted on that recommendation, I 
take it, without any variation from it?—A. That is right. 
, Q. On page 3, we have a reference to a letter written by the licensee of 
station CFCN. Were any corresponding letters received from the licensees of 
the other stations effected, CJOC, CKY, and CFRB?—A. We have no recol- 
lection of such, but we will take another look at the file. 
Q. On page 3, the third paragraph: At their forty-fourth meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1945, the Board of Governors instructed the management to advise that 
it was the intention of the corporation to apply to the department for the 
_ three class 1A channels in due course. I take it that this applicaion was made 
to the Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe, exercising his functions as Minister of Transport, 
under this Act?—-A. All recommendations of the Board of Governors are sub- | 
- mitted to the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply through the medium © 
_ of the minister responsible for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
“ Q. That application would go to the Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe. Further down 
_ the page you have a statement that the frequencies would be required on or 
~ about June, 1947. Is it still the view of the minister that that is the approxi- 
_ mate date on which these frequencies will be required?—A. To which minister 
— do you refer? 
_ _  Q. The minister who apparently made the decision on the recommendation: 
__ I take it to be the Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe.—A. I believe the minister accepts the 
~ recommendation of the Minister of National Revenue. 
__ Q. I ask if this is still the date, June 1947, when these frequencies will be 
» required by the C.B.C.?—A. I have not been instructed otherwise. 
_ _ Q. Then, as to the kilocycles referred to for the four stations as alternatives, 
- what is the significance in terms of power and kilocyeles set forth here?—A. I 
_ do not quite understand your question. 
Q. We have been talking in terms of 10,000 watt stations and 50,000 watt 
stations. What is the significance in terms of power of the stations of the 
_ proposed alternate frequencies?—A. The same power may be employed on any 
one of those channels but with, perhaps, certain limitations as to protection 
_ Tequired to co-channel stations. 


~ Q. Would you mind explaining that a little more fully so that we, who are. 
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‘not technical men, may follow you?—A. These channels are already occupied 
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by other stations. Therefore, it will be necessary to afford protection to those — ’ 
other stations by the installation of directional antennae which will be required | 
to conform with engineering specifications and with the terms of the treaty. , ] 

Q. These new or rather alternate frequencies that are offered to these 
various stations, are they of the same strength, the same wattage as they now 
- 


possesss?—A. Yes; the normal power of the station is in no way curtailed. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Will they permit CFRB to have the same coverage?—A. There may be 
certain changes in coverage in certain directions due to the necessity of protecting 
stations situated in those directions. There may be some attenuation of the 
emitted signal on those directions but also an increase in others. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. I take it that the privilege of 10,000 watt strength to station CFRB 1s an 
interference with certain other stations in the area which really ought not to be 
permitted. I am thinking of Hamilton, Brantford, Oshawa, and Owen Sound. 
Station CFRB, as far as advertising revenue is concerned, is able to compete 
unfairly, on account of its high power, with those community stations. I believe 
that a community station performs a service; and I am not at all critical of the 
community stations performing services. But simply because these people were 
in the field first, they are able to get a revenue which interferes with the stations 
to which I have referred. I have been told that by some of the people who are 
in these places, Hamilton, Branford, Owen Sound, and Oshawa. : 

Mr. Hacxerr: To whom do you refer? , 


Mr. Cotpwe.u: I refer to CFRB, because Mr. Browne has said that they 
were the Grandaddy of all the stations. We must take into account that these 
~ people have twice the power that is permitted, and that they are interfering — 

with the service given by those stations to which I have referred. If you are 
changing the frequencies, why not change the power? o 

The CuatrMan: Is that your question, that final sentence, Mr. Coldwell? 
I was not quite certain. 4 

Mr. CotpweLtu: My question is: if the department is concerned with 
proper service to the public and so on, as the Act and regulations indicate, why 
does the department permit this privilege which interferes with other stations 
to be continued, when the frequency has been changed? If the C.B.C. has a 
regulation for 5,000 watts, why not say to these people; we are changing you 
over and you will now abide by the regulations of the commission? 

The Wirness: I feel that is within the scope of the corporation which, after 
all, makes recommendations to the department. 


Mr. CotpwE.u: Very well, we will leave it. 


: % 
The CHarrman: It was understood that any of these witnesses could be — 


asked a question. Do you wish that the questions be answered now by one 
or the other? 


_ Mr. Cotpweti: When they appear again, I shall put the same question. I x 
think it is better to go ahead with the one. zi 


Mr. Fuemine: I am not through with the questions I was asking Mr. 
Browne. i 


-Mr. Cotpweuu: I am sorry, I thought you were. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I am still not at all clear as to the effect of the change to the proposed 
-alternate frequencies. J take it from Mr. Browne’s answer that there will be 
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7! % ~ 
~ some restriction in the present coverage of these stations if they are transferred 
to the proposed alternate frequencies. Is that correct?—A. Generally speaking, 
yes, perhaps there will be; but where there may be a little loss in one direction, 
_ there may be a gain in another, it all depends on the actual pattern. 
. Is Mr. Browne in a position to give us a diagram showing the coverage 
of the present wavelength, and again, of the alternate frequency. 


Mr. Hacxerr: Have you got a map? | 


By Mr. Fleming: 
; Q. Yes, have you got a map so that we may know, at a glance, just what 
_ this means in terms of coverage?—A. We are not in a position to furnish that 
_ information because it is now the subject of an engineering study by the 
_ engineers who are handling these problems for the various stations. I know that 
_» 1s so in the case of station CFRB and that they have not reached a conclusion 
and have not yet come to the point where they can present to us data which 
we could place before the committee. 
bs Q. But have not your own engineers made that study before they asked 
for these wavelengths to be taken over?—A. We made a preliminary study, 
but not sufficient, I think, to warrant laying something before the committee 
= which could be seriously considered. 


Be 
2 By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Was it not sufficient to rest the change upon that we are speaking 
~ about?—A. It was sufficient to act as a guide to the engineering representatives 
_ of the station to carry out or make their studies. 

Ne Q. I seems to me that if it was sufficient to rest these most important 
_ decisions upon, it would be of some interest to the committee——A. Our engineers, 
In conjunction with those of the C.B.C. made a complete study of the spectrum 


and selected these as the most appropriate of all the frequencies that were 
available, and that could be used in that area. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

; Q. Who made that selection? Was it done by the engineers of your 
_ department or jointly by the engineers of the Department of Transport and 
_ the engineers of these stations?—A. No, by the C.B.C. and ourselves, in compil- 
_ ing information on which the board based its recommendation. We have a 
_ set-up—perhaps I should explain. Some years ago we set up a technical 
_ committee which is composed of engineers and officers of the department and 
_ of the C.B.C. who consider these matters, chiefly, from a technical standpoint, 
_ and prepare factual data for the information of the board, which is considered 
_ by the board in making its recommendations to the minister. 
-- Q. What were the factors which the joint committee took into account 
in arriving at this selection of alternate frequencies?—A. The availability of 
: channels open for stations at the particular places using power of the order 
~ for which they are at present licensed. 
te Q. What consideration was given to this matter of coverage?—A, Coverage 
will depend on what the patterns call for in order to satisfy the conditions of 
_ the treaty and taking into account all the other stations using these channels. 

Q. I think there should be some diagram to illustrate the comparison 
between existing frequencies and the proposed alternate frequencies. We are 
not technical people here, and I think a diagram of that kind would show us, 
at a glance, how these things compared—aA. It is more difficult than that. 
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By Mr. Beaudoin: a 
Q. You could not give us any information as to the effect it would have, — 
if CFRB should obtain any one of these alternate frequencies, having regard 
to coverage and how it would affect the other stations?—A. No, not until we 
receive the report or recommendations of the consultants. They are required 
to prepare that data and submit it to the department. 
Q. Could we hope to have it before this committee concludes its sittings? 
__A We could communicate with them and see how the matter stands. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. If these stations are given another frequency, even though they retain 
the same power, they will not be able to have the same coverage—A. Generally 
speaking, that is true. : 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. That applies to all these stations?—-A. To a greater or lesser degree. 


Q. To which one, a greater, and to which one, a lesser degree?—A. I am 
not in a position to make that statement without an engineering examination. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. That principle has been established anyway.—A. It is obvious that clear 
channels are subject to less restrictions from an engineering standpoint than 
channels of a lower category. 


By Mr. McCulloch: 


Q. If CFRB, Toronto, has a preferred position and the rest-of the stations 
have four different frequencies to choose from, the others have no choice.—— 
A. It is probably due to the peculiar situation of the Toronto area. Perhaps 
the frequency spectrum is more congested in the east. But in any case, with 
respect to CFCN, Calgary, the frequency of 1060 was reserved under the 
Havana treaty, for that station, and the same applies to 1080 ke/s for CKY, 
Winnipeg. 

Mr. Cotpwrtu: Mr. Hansell was anxious to establish a point. 

Mr. Hansett: It has been established. 


By Mr. Coldwell: ; 

_ Q. When they took these channels in 1941 they were told that, when the 
channels were required, they would have to vacate those channels; so their 
listening public would change at the same time. Isn’t that right?—A. I think I 
made that clear in my statement; at least I hope I did. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I notice that 1060 has been offered to Calgary. Lethbridge has been — 
occupying that channel at the present time, and they are close together.—A. I do | 
not get your question. 

Q. I notice that Calgary has been offered 1060 and also that Lethbridge | 
has been occupying that frequency. That would have to be changed, would it — 
not ?—A. Lethbridge will go to 1220. 


By Mr. Coldwell: : 4 

Q. Why should you displace Lethbridge in order to accommodate Calgary? — 

It seems to me that it is unjust to do that, if I may use the names of the towns 
instead of the stations?—A. We are just giving effect to the provisions of the 
treaty. 
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afer. A: ansell : : 


- Q. Is it not because of its geographical position? Would that not answer 

Mr. Coldwell’s question?—A. When provision was made for the station, under 
the treaty, no doubt geographical position was taken into consideration. 

Q. On page 3 of the last brief you submitted :— 


At the 46th Meeting of the Board of Governors in March, 1946, the 


Board applied for the use of the Class 1A channels—860 ke/s for the 
Toronto area; 990 ke/s for Manitoba; and 1010 ke/s for Alberta. 


7 You explained the procedure of these applications. Now, tell me if you can, or 
: if you have the information, were these applications made in writing, by 
~ submission of a brief, or were they made just through a private conference ?— 
A. It was a recommendation made by the Board of Governors and passed to 
the minister. | 

Q. I know that; but did they submit a brief in writing, or was it by 
conference? 


The Cuarrman: Verbally or written? 
The Witness: It was written into their minutes, 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. That means that there may be some discussion as to whether we could 
get the minutes. I would like to ask what reasons they gave. You may not 
be the man of whom I should ask this question, but what reasons did they give 
_ for wanting the channels?—A. To establish the high-powered stations of which 

_ they had previously notified us. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Was it not to carry out the obligations they had under the Broadcasting 
Act, to establish seven high-powered stations?—A. It may have been C.B.C. 
policy. 

< By Mr. Beaudoin: 
‘ Q. Was it not a part of the Havana conference resolution?—A. The Havana, 
treaty assigned to Canada certain channels, clear channels 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. The subdivision in Canada was a matter of domestic import and nothing 
- élse.—A. I beg your pardon? . 
Q. It was a matter of domestic policy, and Canada had nothing to do with 
the channels that were allotted —A. Oh yes, it prescribes what channels shall be 
used in certain areas and at certain points; I shall read an extract from the 
. treaty :— 


The Canadian Clear channel allocation under the provisions of the 
agreement is specified as follows: . 

690 Ke. for a Class 1-A Station in Quebec 

740 Ke. for a Class 1-A station in Ontario 

860 Ke. for a Class 1-A Station in Ontario 

990 Ke. for a Class 1-A Station in Manitoba 

1010 Ke. for a Class 1-A Station in Alberta 

1580 Ke. for a Class 1-A Station in Quebec 


Q. That is in the Havana Treaty?—A. That is prescribed in the treaty, yes. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. I am not going to be side-tracked in what I was trying to get at. There 
_ must be some reason for wanting these channels now in counter distinction to 
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any reason that existed before. Why do they want these channels now?— 
A. I presume it is to establish the 50,000 kilowatt stations which the treaty ealls 
for. I take it that the C.B.C. will make a statement about that. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Why not ask that question of Dr. Frigon? 

The Cxarman: Mr. Dunton can answer the question now, if you permit. 

Mr. Dunton: The board passed quite a full resolution at the time includ- 
ing the reasons. 

The CyamMaN: The question has arisen whether the minutes could be 
produced. It was always understood that the minutes would be here for the 
purpose of acquainting members with anything it was necessary to know. 

Mr. Hanseiu: In that connection, might I ask this further question. Has 
there been any demand made from the public that these channels be changed 
by reason of the fact that the public are not served to-day as they should be? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will have the resolution first. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. If we do not use these wavelengths by 1947, then we are in danger of _ 
losing them altogether under the treaty —A. That is right. 
Q. Isn’t that the reason why this is before us now?—A. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will have the minutes read. 
Mr. Fieminc: May we have the whole minutes, including the resolution? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Dunton: If that is the wish of the committee? 
The CHarrMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Dunton: This is a minute from the 46th meeting of the Board of 
Governors, March 20, 21, 22, 1946:— 
After further study of the question of Class 1A channels, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted— 
It was resolved: 


That whereas at its 44th meeting, the Board of Governors of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation passed a resolution— 

That the Management be instructed to notify the Minister 
of Reconstruction that in accordance with its original plans the 
CBC will require the Class 1A channels referred to above and 
will in due course apply to him for these particular channels 
which it considers necessary to the operation of its national 
service. . 


Whereas the channels referred to are 860 ke., 990 ke., and 1010 
ke. which were provisionally assigned and are presently in use by 
private stations until such time as required for stations of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as stipulated in the respective 
station licences; 

Whereas the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
stipulates that the Class 1A channels of 860 ke., 990 ke. and 1010 ke. 
must be occupied by stations having minimum powers of 50,000 watts 
by the expiration date of the Agreement; , 

Whereas unless powers of 50,000 watts are in use on these 
channels at the expiration date of March 28, 1949, the Class 1A 
rights of Canada will be lost; that is the channels will be degraded 
in Canada; 
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Whereas it has always been the policy of the Board, concurred 
in by the licensing authority, to reserve the use of stations of high ~ 
power for the national system of broadcasting; 

Whereas the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is now taking 
steps to extend the national system of broadcasting and to establish 
new high power stations in Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario; 

Whereas in establishing such high power stations 
to make use of the channels above-mentioned ; 

It was resolved— 


, It Is necessary 


That the Minister of Reconstruction be advised that the Board 
of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation hereby 
applies for the channels 860 ke. for the Toronto area, 990 ke. for 
Manitoba and 1010 ke. for Alberta and further that the changes in 
channel assignments as listed below be approved and further that the 
stations listed be notified immediately that said changes in frequency 
will take place on or about June, 1947. . 

And then there follows a list of changes as given by 


Br. Browne, 
Mr. Ross (Sé. Pauls): W 


hy do you want another high-powered station for. 


Mr. Dunton: This would open up the 
answer it. 


The CHairmMan: Do ‘not go too far afield from 
should think that would be better. 


Mr. Ross: I would like to know why they want it. They have one high- 
powered station there now. One reason might be that the corporation would 
refuse to allow CFRB to go up to 50 kilowatts, or that in order to maintain the 
channel you are going to take it over. My question is: why do you want 
another high-powered station in Toronto? What is the object of it? What 


whole question; I would be glad to 


what has been decided; I 


The CHarrman: Mr, Ross, the answer to that question will have to be 
deferred until the gencral statement is proceeded with. My statement now) 
made to you is in line with the decision of the committee already on the books. 
In other words, you are premature with your question because it will be dealt. 
with in the statement shortly anyway. . 

Mr. Hacxerr: Before you go on to the next phase of tl 

ask a question to verify Mr, Dunton’s statement? 
stations has Canada at the present time? 


“Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): When will my question be dealt with? 
~ The Cuarrman: In the statement of policy. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): That comes after the Canadian Association of broad- 
casters? - 


The CuarrmMan: Correct. 


1e discussion may 
How many 50,000-watt 


Mr. Femina: If I may interject, nothing could show more clearly why we 
should have had the C.B.C. statement before we heard from CFRB and these 
other stations than the ruling you have just made now. We got some of the 
information this morning from the Department of Transport. 


The Cyarrman: I think you are not questioning the ruling. It is in line 


with the policy. You will agree with that, I am sure. 


Mr. Fiemine: I hope:the committee can see now why this matter ought 
to be reopened. We are going to get bits and pieces. 


The Cuarrman: You are hoping that the committee will get struck suddenly 


_ with hindsight. 
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Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I still think my question should be answered. ee é 
The CHarrMAN: The question which 1s now being dealt with is the question 


of Mr. Hackett. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): The question I asked before that should be answered. 

Mr. Dunron: Four, Mr. Chairman. ) 

Mr. Hacxerr: They are all owned by the CBC? 

Mr. Dunton: Right. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Under the Havana treaty Canada has the right to seven 
50,000-watt stations. 

Mr. Dunron: I can explain. There will be seven class 1-A channels but 
additional further class 1-B channels on which 50,000 watt stations may be 
built. Class 1-A channels have to be occupied by 50,000 watt stations. Class 
1-B may be occupied by 50,000 watt stations. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Then if Canada is to derive the full benefit of the treaty 
at least three and possibly four 50,000 watt stations must be established between 
now and some time in 1949? . 

Mr. Dunron: That is right. 

Mr: Ross (St. Paul’s): There are four, are there not, that must be 
established? There are six clear channels. : 

Mr. Dunton: There are seven altogether and three are now established. 
There would need to be four. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Under the treaty there are six that must be 
established. You have one station at Chicoutimi of 1 kilowatt at the present 
time. When do you propose to take care of that and bring it up to 50,000 watts? 

Mr. Dunron: We will be explaining that later. IT said there are seven 
class 1-A channels. There are three occupied now. There are three class 1-A 
channels occupied by 50,000-watt stations. 

Mr. CotpweE tu: Is it not four? 

‘Mr. DunrTon: One is on a class 1-B channel. There are four 50,000 watt 
stations, but one is on class B. As you have heard, we have asked for three 


more of these frequencies. As to the one in Chicoutimi from what we have ; 


seen, as we will be explaining later on, we do not see that it will be economical 
to raise the power of our station there to 50,000 watts. As we foresee it, it probably 
will be degraded to a class 1-B and with higher power but not 50,000 watts. 
It will operate as a class 1-B and not as a class 1-A. ieee 

Mr. Hacxerr: Does that mean the policy of the corporation is not to take 
the ultimate advantage of the privileges conferred by the treaty? 


Mr. Dunron: In the case of the frequency of 1,580 at the present time we 
do not see that it would be very economical! to do it. 


Mr. Hacxerr: To that extent and for that reason we would be taking | 


somewhat less than what was allotted to us under the treaty at Havana? 

Mr. Dunron: To that extent, yes. It would be a very small extent. It 
would be still occupied as a class 1-B on which it could later go to 50,000. 

Mr. Cotpwetw: Is it classified today as 1-B or 1-A? 

Mr. Dunton: 1-A. A 
Mr. Hacxerr: If the right be not exercised before some month in 1949 
it is lost and goes back into the pool for allotment to other nations? 

Mr. Dunron: It will be lost as a 1-A, but if we build a 10,000 watt station 
;t will be maintained as a 1-B which is still a clear channel but not quite as good. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): You mean to have a 1-B channel on a 1-A? 
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presume it will be occupied with 10 kilowatts which 
; ler the treaty is enough to maintain it as a 1-B channel and it could later 
_ be used for 50,000 watts. 

: »- Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions. Mr. Dunton 
_ has read to us an extract from the minutes of the board meeting in March, 
~ I do not know whether we got the date in March. 

a Mr. Dunton: The 20th, 21st and 22nd. 

Mr. Fiemina: It was a three day meeting? 

Mr. Dunton: Yes. 


Brown’s memorandum to 
minute which Mr. Dunton 
oe read, the meeting of the CBC board in November, 1945. I wonder jf Mr. 
Ne i ninutes of that meeting. 
relevent extracts of the 
of the CBC board relating to this matter within 


if there are any other meetings at which this 
engths now occupied by these three stations was 


2 Mr. Dunton: I would first answer that 
of the November meeting was included j 
_ Meeting. It referred back to it. 

—- The CHAIRMAN: You quoted that in the one w 
Mr. Dunton: It was quoted in the preamble. 
Mr. Fiemine: The operative part but that is not 
Mr. Dunton: No. 

#3 Mr. Fiemine: I think we mi 
_ November, 1945. 

The CHarrMan: Have you that there? 

The Cuatrman: Yes. It seems you have got it already. 


j Mr. Fiemine: We may have the gist of it, but I should like the entire 

minute, if we may have it, please. 

P-‘The CHAIRMAN: Have you got it there? 

Mr. Dunton: Yes, I have it. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Would it be useful— 

© _ The Cuatrman: Mr. Hackett, that question is going to be answered. 

Mr. Hacxerr: I am quite willing to wait. 

- Mr. Dunron: I do not think it adds 
on November 27, 28 and 29, 1945. 

fe Mr. Fuemine:. You -are 

resolution, 


the operative part of the minutes 
n the minute I read from the March 


hich you read? 
the entire minute? 


ght as well have the minute of the meeting of 


much. This is a minute of a meeting 
going to give us the whole minute, not just the 


_ The CuHarrman: What do you mean by the whole minute? Do you mean 
~ everything that was handled at that meeting or do you mean the part of the ~ 
Minute which refers to this matter? 


Mr. Fiemine: What I said was the relevant extract from the minute. 
There may be something else in the minutes other than the resolution. - 

% _ The Cuarrman: Whatever is relevant to this in that minute is what Mr. 
leming wants. 
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Mr. Dunron: This is a from a minute of a meeting of the Board of Governors 
on November 27, 28 and 29, 1945. 
The General Manager brought forward plans for technical expansion 
which were accepted in principle. : 
Messrs. Harry and Joseph Sedgwick came before the Board to 
discuss the frequency for CFRB. Mr. Harry Sedgwick reviewed history 
of the station and asked for stability on the frequency 860 ke. Mr. 
Joseph Sedgwick argued at length on the question. He said all possible 
action in the courts, and if necessary through political pressure, would 
be taken to resist loss of 860 ke. unless another suitable frequency could be 
allocated to CFRB. 


The next session gave further consideration to the problem and adopted 
the following resolution:— 
The next session gave further consideration to’ the problem and 
adopted the following resolution :— : 

Whereas under the terms of the Havana Agreement the following 
clear channels, amongst others, were allotted to Canada, to wit: 
860 for the Toronto area, 990 for Manitoba and 1010 for Alberta; 

Whereas following this International Agreement a re-allotment 
of wavelengths in Canada had to take place in 1941; 

Whereas Canada was then at war and on that account the 
C.B.C. could not consider building high power stations to use these 
particular wavelengths; 

Whereas the Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation i recommending the assignment of these particular 
wavelengths at its 17th meeting asked the licensing authority to 
advise the assignees of these particular wavelengths that these frequen- 
cies might be required by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at some future date and would have to be vacated if and when such 
occasion arises; 

Whereas as a result of this recommendation the licences in respect 
of these particular wavelengths carried the following endorsements; 

For the years 1941 to 1940: This frequency is assigned sub- 
ject to the provisions of Regulation 15 of Part 2 of the Radio 
Regulations issued by the minister in accordance with Section 
4 of the Radio Act, 1930. 

For the year 1946-1946: The frequency of —(according 
to station) k.c per second being a clear channel is definitely 
reserved for the national system of broadcasting and this 
station is authorized to use this frequency provisionally until 
such time as it may be required for and assigned to the CBC. 
Whereas it has now become expedient for the CBC to complete 

its chain of stations by the construction of a second high power 
station in Toronto to be used as the basic station of the Dominion 
network, and of high power stations in Manitoba and Alberta; 

It Was Resolved . 

That the Management be snstructed to notify the Minister of 
Reconstruction that in accordance with its original plans the CBG 
will require the class 1A channels referred to above and will in due 
‘course apply to him for these particular channels which it considers. 
necessary to the operation of its national service. P 


Mr. Fueminc: Are there any other meetings at which this matter was dis- 


cussed? I noted a reference in that last minute to the 17th meeting, and there 
is a reference on page 2 of Mr. Browne’s memorandum to the 41st meeting in 
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group of meetings there now I 
o that we will have a complete record as to 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Dunton says he has it. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: I was going to ask Mr. Dunton what is the meaning of the 


_ expression used as to protecting CFRB by any legal means or by political 
pressure? What is the significance of 
pressure as apparently he did? 


Mr. Sedgwick’s threatening political 


The Cuarrman: I think that question is not a proper one to submit to 


Mr. Coupwetu: It intrigues me though in view of all that has gone on. 
The Cuamrman: I doubt if a witness giving factual information is com- 


petent to declare the meaning of a phrase that some one else may use. 


Mr. Cotpwetu: We will ask Mr. Sedgwick. 
The Cuatrman: I think it is hardly a fair question. 


Mr. Fiemine: I do not suppose Mr. Dunton was at that meeting. 
Mr. Dunton: Just, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuairman: That might be an additional reason why he is an inappro- 


. priate witness. 
Mr. Dunton: I was there. 


The Cuamman: You were going to read something further for Mr. Fleming. 


Mr. Dunton: This is a note from the 17th meeting of March 24, 1941. That 
be just before the Havana Agreement went into effect. It is not a resolution. 


It is a note. 
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After the frequency changes take place on March 29, 1941, under 
the Havana Agreement, the following class 1 channels will be used by 
privately-owned Canadian broadcasting stations: 860 ke—class 1A to 
CFRB, Toronto, Ontario, 10 kw. 990 ke—class 1A to CKY, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, 15 kw. 1010 ke.—class 1A to CFCN, Calgary, Alberta, 10 
kw. 1550 ke—class 1B to CKTB, St. Catharines, Ontario, 1 kw. (Class 
1A minimum power 50 kw; maximum 500 kw. Class 1B minimum power 
10 kw; maximum 50 kw.) ~ 

These channels were obtained with great difficulty at the Havana 
conference in 1937 and were for the use of the National radio system in 
Canada. Owing to the war emergency it is improbable that these channels 
can be used by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at this: time. 
However, it should be recommended that the above mentioned licensees 
be advised that these channels may be required by the C.B.C. at some 
future date and must. be vacated if and when such occasion arises. 


The Cuatrman: Is there a further minute in line with what Mr, Fleming 


Mr. Fieminc: Are there any others? 
Mr. Dunton: I think that is all. 

- Mr. Fremine: Then I underst 
80 far as the minutes of the Can 
Directors as to the extent of their contact with this problem of the 
of these wavelengths now enjoyed by CFRB, CKY and CFCN? 

Mr. Dunton: I should like to check further to see if 
formal record. I would also 
‘been the source of a great deal of study 
and with private stations, and these ar 
‘It has been studied and discussed on other occasions at other times. I should 


dike to check before I can say definitely these 
672113 


and that we now have a complete record 
adian Broadcasting Corporation Board of 
assumption 


there is any other 
point out that these questions of expansion have 


and of consultation in the Corporation 
e important records of decisions, but 


are the only formal records. 
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Mr. Fueminc: While Mr. Dunton is checking I should like to draw his — 
attention to the fact that a reference was made in one of the minutes he read © 
to something done at the 17th meeting of the C.B.C. board. 

Mr. Dunton: That is what I just read. 

Mr. Fuemine: Then there is a reference on page 2 of Mr. Browne’s 
memorandum of action taken at the 41st meeting of the board in April, 1945. 

Mr. Dunron: I have not got that. I think Mr. Browne’s statement covers © 
it pretty fully. The recommendation was borne out by the endorsements he 
mentioned. 

Mr. Fuemine: His statement is:— 

At their 41st meeting in April, 1945, the Board of Governors recom- 
mended that the following specific endorsation should be made on the 
licences for each of the three private stations occupying class: 1A channels. 


I should like to know if there is anything more in the minutes? 
Mr. Dunton: I will have a look and see if there is anything more. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. I was going to ask Mr. Browne what was the wavelength of CFRB © 
before 1941?—A. 690 kc. 

Q. There is another C.B.C. station in Toronto, CJBC, which has another — 
wavelength? I think it is 1400, is it?-—A. 1010. 

Q. The thing that is puzzling me is why the wavelength of 860 ke., the clear 
channel, was allotted as a temporary privilege to CFRB and not retained by 
the corporation’s own station, CJBC? 

The Cuatrman: Dr. Frigon can give the answer to that. | 

Dr. Fricon: I think the obvious answer is at that time CFRB was oper- 
ating at 10 kilowatts, and it seemed more logical to let them use 860 with — 
10 kilowatts rather than put CJBC there, which was just a 100-watt station, © 
on that good channel. : ; 

Mr. Cotpwetu: That is to say, you gave them a privilege that you felt © 
at that time was warranted, a temporary privilege for them? 

Dr. Fricon: Exactly. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): It was a convenience for the C.B.C. at that time? 


Dr. Frigon: And for CFRB. . 


Mr. Hacxerr: We have heard something this morning of the Havana 
Agreement. We have also been told that it did more than allot certain clear 
channels to Canada. I was going to ask if you would not think it wise to have © 
the Havana Agreement produced as an appendix possibly to to-day’s testimony? 

The Cuarrman: I do not wish to break in on you at that point, but Mr. 
Dunton was just going to- give the final answer to Mr. Fleming. Would yous 
permit that to be read and then answer the other question? F 

Mr. Dunton: It is still being looked up. q 

The CuarrMAN: The answer is we have not got it.“ That document is in- 
front of us. Let us have a look at it. | 3 

The Wrrness: The document is quite thick and would  involy 
mimeographing. 

The CuArirMAN: How many pages has it? 

The Witness: It is not paged. ; 

_ The CHarrMAN: Have a look at it yourself and see whether you woul: 
think it should be printed. 
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Mr. Hackett: I will undoubtedly have a look at it, but I assume that the 
portions which affect Canada probably do not cover very many pages, 
The Cuarrman: Oh, yes, I think they might. 


The Wirness: Of course, the whole treaty affects 
paragraphs in it which affect all stations in all count 


Canada; there are general 
ries, 


4 Mr. Hacxerr: If you are relying on it and decisions are taken in consequence 
of it it is basic material that should be before the committee. 

7 By the Chairman: 

hf Q. Was it ever printed and filed in the House of Commons?—A. I do not 
~ believe it was, 

a Mr. Hacxertr: The secretary has been good enough to show me that notes 
a regarding the Havana Agreement are to be found in the minutes of the special 
committee in radio broadeasting, No. 7, taken on June 9, and 10, 1942, at page 367 
_ under the heading “Appendix ©”, but they are not quite complete. Possibly their 
_ reproduction would be of some agsistance but I was rather amazed when I 
learned that the Havana Agreement not only allotted certain channels to Canada 
but indicated at what points in Canada they should be available. 

4 The Cuarrman: I am passing the treaty down to you for further help in your 
thought. 

Se 

e Mr. FLEMING: In the meantime do you want another question? 

c The Cuarrman: How did you make out about that? 


eS 
ar. 

re 

ea 
Asin 


Mr. Dunton: I have it. 
The Cuarrman: That which you wanted has been found. 


Mr. Dunton: This is a meeting on April 7, 8, and 9, 1945. It is 
as Mr. Browne read earlier with an introduction. 


a 


really just 


RES 


That the Minister of Reconstruction be advised that the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation recommends that 
the licences of stations operating on clear channels of 860, 990, 1010 and 
1550 ke. be endorsed as follows, 
and then there is the endorsement as read. 

Mr. Fiemine: Thank you. That is a complete record as far as the mi 
book is concerned of everythin 
question? 


nay 
wat 


y 


nute 
g the Board has done in relation to this thorny 


he 


Mr. Denton: I would not like to say definitely. I think so, but probably 

we should have a look. They are pretty long minutes. We will check back 

before the next meeting. They are certainly the main decisions. 

: Mr. Hanseuu: Mr. Chairman, I have two questions, I understand that 
under the Havana Agreement it is positively necessary for stations of a minimum 

of 50,000 watts power to be erected on those particular channels? Do I under- 

_ stand that? 

Be The Cuatrman: That is right, is it not? 

The Wrryess: In order to im 


plement the agreement in so far as Canada is 


@ 
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“By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. Private enterprise could avail itself of that prerogative quite as well as 
the corporation, could it not? 
The CHairRMAN: The answer to Mr. Hackett is “yes”. 


The Wrirness: Yes. If the treaty procedure be followed and, of course, 
subject to domestic legislation. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. I wish you would try to answer it “yes” or “no”, because you are 
saying “perhaps”. My question is could an international agreement be imple- 
mented in so far as Canada is concerned, and all of the rights that are conferred 
upon Canada preserved to Canada if those rights are taken up by private enter- 
prise instead of by the corporation?—A. Yes, quite so. That is true in so far 
as the treaty is concerned. 

Mr. Cotpweu: It has been decided that class A stations should be reserved 
to the corporation. That policy has been laid down from time to time. 


Mr. Hansevu: Anything that has been laid down can very easily be changed. 


The Cuamman: I do not know whether you are quite right in saying “very 
easily” but with that slight exception you are correct. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I have two or three questions to ask Mr. Browne. The last sentence 
of his last memorandum reads:— _ 


The licensees were advised of the required changes by letter dated 
April 18, 1946. 


I take it that was a letter on behalf of the minister?—A. It was signed by the 
Deputy Minister of Transport. 

Q. Will Mr. Browne produce that letter so we may have a copy of it on the 
record?——A. A Copy of the letter to each licensee involved?’ 

The CHatrMAN: One letter to cover them all. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. If they are all written on the same day in the same form?—A. The same 
form is used, but in the case of the CFRB letter it.suggests four alternative 
channels. . 

Q. They are probably not lengthy letters. Probably they could all be printed 
as an appendix to to-day’s proceedings.?—A. I would be glad to produce them. 

Q. My next question is I take it from what you have said that the proposal 
to take over these three wavelengths originated with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation?—A. To take them over in 1947 as per their recommendation. 

Q. That move was initiated by the C.B.C.?—A. That is right. 

Q. It was not initiated by the minister?—A. No. 

The Cuamrman: The Minister of Transport or the Minister of Recon- 
struction. 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes. My third question is this. Perhaps this might be more 
aptly asked of Mr. Dunton. It has to do with consultations with these 
licensees. Has the department had any consultations with the licensees in the 
light of the request and recommendation from the C.B.C. that these wavelengths 
be taken over? . 

The Wrrwrss: Yes, the licensees of two of the stations have visited the 


offices of the department and gone into the matter from the technical angle.’ 
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By Mr. Fleming: * 


@. What two were they and when did they come?—A. I believe we were 
visited by the representatives of CFRB. I do know Mr. Rogers was in to see us, 
and-also Mr. Love of Calgary was in in regard to CFCN. 

Q). When was that, since they received this letter in April?—A. Yes. I do 
not recall any visit from a representative of the Winnipeg station. 
~. Mr. Fiemine: May I switch the question to Mr. Dunton? One minute 
he read referred to representations made on behalf of CFRB. Has there been 
any similar consultation with persons representing the other stations affected? 
> Mr. Dunton: Yes, the representative of CFCN in Calgary came at the 
‘meeting in Vancouver at the end of January. 
The Cuairman: January this year? 


Mr. Dunton: January this year. We offered to see the representatives of 

CKY, but they did not come before the board. Then there have been at different 
times both before and after the letter went out informal consultations with 
officials or conversations of myself with representatives of the stations. 
. Of course, the board wrote to all stations that might be affected and asked 
ae _ them if they would like to come and discuss matters with the board. 
8 The CHarrmMan: Mr. Fleming, if I would not be doing your questioning 
harm by interjecting at this moment, we are just at the point of adjournment. 
; There is a motion that has to be put and carried in the committee. I have 
_ passed the text of it down to Mr. Beaudoin and have asked him to move it. 
We have only two or three minutes. It may be you could carry on from where 
you now are at the next meeting. 

Mr. Fremine: I am quite agreeable. 


| Mr. Cotpwetu: Before we adjourn, I refrained from asking questions about 
the proposed transfer of CHAB because of other matters, but I should like to ask 
some questions about that next time. 


The CuHarrman: That is all right. 
Mr. Brauporn: You referred to a motion. 


The Cuarrman: About that July 5th meeting. We have got to pass a — 
motion. ‘ 
s Mr. Beaupoin: That arrangements be made by the clerk of the com- 
mittee in conjunction with the officials of the C.BC. to arrange a visit to 
* Montreal. I therefore move that the committee ask leave of the House of 
2 


Commons to sit in Montreal for one day, Friday, July 5th next, and that the 
clerk of the committee do accompany the committee. . 
~ The CHamrman: You have heard that motion. Are you ready for the 
~ Question? All in favour? Opposed? Carried. 
There is another statement Mr. Browne wishes to lay before you. He will 
indicate its nature and it will be described. 


The Wirness: This is a list of broadcasting stations in Canada as of June 6, 
4 1946. Attached to that you will find statements which embody the information 
_ which has been requested at previous meetings of the committee. I will read 
_ the headings: “New Standard Band Broadcasting Stations established during 
the period April 1, 1944, to June 6, 1946”. “Authorized Standard Band Broad- 
casting Stations which have not yet been established”. 

Then there is a list of standard band broadcasting ‘stations authorized but 
__ how suspended. There are three of them. Then there is a list of changes in 
licences of broadcasting stations during the period April 1, 1944 to June 6, 1946 
including changes in the name of the licensee, changes in call sign and frequency, 
» increases in power. Then there is a list of changes of frequency of existing 
_ stations authorized but not implemented as of June 6, 1946. The final state- 
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ment covers increases of power of existing stations authorized but not yet 
implemented as of June 6, 1946. I thought that by leaving these statements with 
you if there were any questions I would be in a position to answer them. 

The Cuatmman: Mr. Browne will be back at the next meeting. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Before you adjourn would you please look at this Havana 
Treaty and ascertain and inform yourself if you do not think that the sub- 
stance of it—and when I say the substance of it I do not mean that somebody 
should attempt to epitomize it, but the part of it reflects the agreement— 
should be made available to the committee. I do not know of any place where 
it can be obtained. 

The CuatrmMan: I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Beavuporn: I move we adjourn. 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Fleming is speaking and consequently your motion 
to adjourn is not in order yet. 

Mr. Fieminc: What about the printing of this last. statement submitted’ by 
Mr. Browne? There is a lot of useful information here, and it could be printed 
as an appendix. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: That is filed with the object of being an appendix to the 
minutes. MS 

Mr. Firming: Would you direct that the letters that were referred to, 
the letters of April 18, 1946, to the licensees, be printed in the appendix? 

The Cuarrman: They will likewise be printed as an appendix to their 
presentation. 

Mr. Breauporn: I move we adjourn. 


The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again at the call of 
the chair. 
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APPENDIX A 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT, OTTAWA 
CANADA 


AIR SERVICES—RADIO DIVISION 


LIST OF BROADCASTING STATIONS IN CANADA 
(as of June 6, 1946) 


Frequency Operating 


Name of Licensee and Address of Main Studio ower 
(Watts) 
(ketch SE Sa Seabee aS SS it a Sia RE ad 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Sackville, N.B.......... 1070 50000 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1231 St. Catherine St Wilks 
Montreal, Que... 050/00 $020 dx pop eh Mes is vee essed aja Ve Rie 690 50000 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1231 St. Catherine St. W., 
Deere! eevee mre conn es ge ge oa eee Soret, 6090 7500 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1231 St. Catherine St. W., 
MontncalsOtie.ia sa ng Pe en MeN hd inipenyoe 9610 7500 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1231 St. Catherine St. W., 
DROME OMA LING. Se seve Soot a hte OE ar ae eater 11705 7500 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1231 St. Catherine St. W., 
BU ONUTOAL, Ques Reina o. e een ei  n pen 15190 7500 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, United Services Building 
LOG Sackville St.; Halifax. NoSucis se oo ge ete ; 1240 100 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Chicoutimi, Que.......... 1580 1000 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Watrous, Sask............ 540 50000 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 354 Jarvis St., Toronto, 
eg ARO oe SPMD Lee Th LR eetieg al a Nar iat EON Re Py 740 50000 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1231 St. Catherine St. W., 
BEOUEROM  ONO IRIN | teen 1 he Pei Ae eR ee, La 940 5000 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Chateau Laurier Hotel, 
Be eek De er a gle Tene 8 Ne aT a Dee hs RN a 910 1000 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
POUVOR IIIS Cr a enti e WriSeh ge MU ipa et BSF D8 ate 1130 5000 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
COM VOT e Bon Ci trl re RUNS RRNA Pm SRR Seat Te mde see gs SLT allele 6160 150 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Chateau Frontenac Hotel, 
Que beer Que amit. rank a Roepe ite eee O Re cule le i 980 1000 
Avard M. Bishop, 7 Clifton Avenue, Windsor! N.Sts ioc. 1450 250 
The Southam Company Limited, Southam Building, Calgary, 
PUrearete ous cena aii el stededocs ens isthe crest aie aoe neh alee ee lates « 960 1000 
Arctic Radio Corporation, 75 Hill Street, Flin Flon, Man...... 1230 250 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited, 1231 St. Catherine Street, 
West, Montreal oCiian jodie ee UA gue eh het 600 500 
R. H. Thomson, 37 Main Street East, Capitol Building, North 
, Bay, SO TTY Sirs 0 kon ee RT tae rae ae late ORE Nana Recerca” RS : 600 100 
_CFCN The Voice of the Prairies, Limited, Toronto General Trusts 
oF Burldinp. Calvary cAltan cope te te ete ia sea ae 1010 10000 
~ CFCO John Beardall, William Pitt Hotel, Chatham, Ont............. 630 100 
_ CFCX Canadian Marconi Company Limited, 1231 St. Catherine Street 
had Westy sMontreals Quebec sees votre) feet Nes NG ie 6005 75 
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a a 


Name of Licensee and Address of Main Studio 


The Island Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 85 Kent Street, 


Gharlotietown, POB.Bo. is. 06 ode sale tore arin sie cae > lene ouejotnge eerie ofahsteaictseee 


Northern Broadcasting Corporation Ltd., Northern Broad- 
casting Building, Grande Prairie, Alta............-.- id he 


Eastern Ontario Broadcasting Company Limited, Revere 
Hotel, Brockville, Ont...........002: sere eset tenet ee ees 


James S. Neill & Sons, Limited, York Street, Fredericton, N.B. 
Gordon E. Smith, Orillia, Ont.........6-. 0002s eee e eee sees 
H. Fleming, 904-2nd Avenue East, Owen Sound: Ontemoe- ess 
R. H. Parker, Public Utilities Building, Port Arthur, Ont..... 


The London Free Press Printing Co. Ltd., 442-446 Richmond 
Street, London, Ont... .... 2... ee cence cent eee tence tenes 


Northwest. Broadcast & Service Co. Ltd., 336 2nd Avenue, 
Prince Rupert, BiCs ocak i ie. ie ae ee ee crm spe 


A. A. Murphy & Sons Limited, Murphy Building, First Avenue 
South, Saskatoon, Sask............0: eee e ener cee eee ees 


Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 37 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ontsstis ian de sete baie Mice sinus oes polenta otel piel iats Pelnens 


Queen’s University, Fleming Hall, Kingston, Ontisstes cere. 


G. R. A. Rice, C.P.R. Building, 10012 Jasper Avenue, Edmon- 
Tome Altay 0 Serene Sach aA alate ee Op no nal ete ete 


Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 37 Bloor Street West, 
Hd Wor costs rons O11 an ee rn ML RIK Nt oc JOM cates De iocrat eta 


The Voice of the Prairies, Ltd., Toronto General Trusts Build- 
ing, Calgary, Altay: dja0c Silas. eririne oink ei oie maeislerrsile 


C. H. A. B. Limited, Grant Hall Hotel, Moose Jaw, Sask..... 


Canadian Broadcasting Coporation, 12386 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackvalle;wNeBaii). 2h a. awe 


Radio Rouyn-Abitibi, Limitee, Amos, Que.........-.-.++++4-- 


The Granby Broadcasting Company Limited, 7 Johnson St., 
Granby, Que. (acs. cme) 2h vias ore econ re eatatelelinns iui car NL 


Peterborough Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Hunter and Water 
Streets, Peterborough, Ont...........--.--.5s sees eee e tees 


G. py Desjardins, Main Street, Ste. Anne de la. Pocatiere, 
i pai meinen fs = Sage Ot rans Oey ce CPW Ni al SE ded ohn eee 


R. T. Holman, Limited, Holman Building, 190 Water Street, 
Summerside! Pi Bde Bae os iietis See ake cpstce te eels See ot aa ay le Meera 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackville, N.B.)........... 


Le Nouvelliste Limitee, Hotel Chateau de Blois, Three Rivers, 
La Patrie Publishing Company Ltd., Sun Life Building, 
Montreal Que iin ei wise oe 9s este cee er erates eee 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackville, N.B.)........... 


La Tribune Limitee, 3 Marquette Street, Sherbrooke, Que..... 


Frequency 


630 


1050 


910 


Operating 
Power 
(Watts) 


1600 Night 
5000 Day 


1000 


1000 


250 


1000 DA 


250 


100 


50000 


250 


250 


50000 


1000 DA-Night 


Se 
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tyr. Call Frequency Operating 
fe Sign Name of Licensee and Address of Main Studio Power 
rr, (Watts) 
aS aS aa as ee ee 
* 
- CHMD Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackvillo# Neba ite wens oen. 9640 50000 
f CHML Kenneth D. Soble, Pigott Building, James St. South, Hamilton, 
= MUR a eeile SAN OAN te ENG: ae YS Sd fee 900 1000 
CHNC The Gaspesian Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Main St. and 
Blvd. Perron, New Carlisle 2Quesen, ys heal oe Ly eee 610 1000 
CHNS The Maritime Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Broadcasting House, 
: 1D Tobie Streme, THalitax Ns or. ics esecl. ck co 960 1000 
CHNX The Maritime Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Broadcasting House, 
4 ‘10 Tobin Street, Hatifax, N.S /i.6¢.05..05.0. det ee 6130 500 
4 CHOL Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street; 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackville, N.B:).........., 11720 50000 
CHOV _/D. A Jones, Provincial Bank Building, Pembroke, Ont........ 1340 250 
CHRC C. H. R. C. Limited, Metropolitan Building, 39 St. John Street, 
onenee: Que too a. Ses teed kone a REAL ae ee 800 1000 DA 
m= CHSI ‘|New Brunswick Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 14 Church Street, 
PAG SUD, VNUs gree ae ee Ree ih eee RB TN 1150 1000 
CHUM York Broadcasters Limited, Hermant Building, 21 Dundas 
MduarerToronte; Orbs, ot tateney se cock cp 1050 1000 (Day- 
time only) 
CHWK Chilliwack Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Wellington Avenue, Chilli- 
IR ey ers ase eas. dash wh rg 8 Reh hg tA gee hay the! 1340 100 
CJAD C. J. A. D. Limited, 1191 Mountain Street, Montreal, Que..... 800 - 1000 DA 
CJAT Kootenay Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 814 Victoria Street, Trail, 
ACH Sob Reh Or eid GABE eer Le EB haces an mae Um Onl ahs Pr eS 610 1000 
CJAV H. E. Warren, Bedford Road & Trunk Highway, Port Alberni, 
MeO a Re eran ae A Ser Leeann Sy Rett tae Ara ON Te = 1240 250 
aa CIBC Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 354 Jarvis St., Toronto, 
LOTIG End Bisetlane pute a dc ie ok a tae Be URN Patt wat socia og og te 1010 5000 DA 
CJBR Central Public Service Corporation Ltd., 1 St. Jean Street, 
RU OUgR, QUS / dios Aah lee ec ceNs o ake ae, 900 1000 N 
. 5000 D 
~ CJCA The Southam Company Limited, 10113-104th Street, Edmon- 
ton, Alta..... BSI. colar te Epa &t See eae lee erin wee oe ad a Btn 930 1000 
me CICB Eastern Broadcasters Limited, Radio Building, 318 Charlotte 
pies Sey ONG Nr. Avg daae eae os ieee dod 1270 1000 
CJCH Chronicle Company Limited, Lord Nelson Hotel, Spring 
ty Garden stand Halifax, N.S. ie. sins OS ok 1320 100 
CICI The Albertan Publishing Co. Ltd., 120-7th Avenue West, 
Calgary Agen en si taw aon Monae ae eater te 1230 100 
~ CJCS Frank M. Squires, 23 Albert Street, Suratiords Ont .e) tee 1240 50 
mee OO Eastern Broadcasters Limited, Radio Building, 318 Charlotte 
erect oy dney PN sce y a Rai e  e 6010 1000 
~ CJEM Edmundston Radio Limited, Edmundston, N.B.............. 1240 250 
: CJFX Atlantic Broadcasters Limited, Antigonish, N.S............... 580 1000 DA 
) CIGX Yorkton Broadcasters Company Ltd., Broadway Avenue, 
SODRADN, AR ga ep ge) rte Os 940 1000 , 
CJIC J. G. Hyland, Windsor Hotel, Sault Ste. Maries Onts 2 icant 1490 250 
CJKL Northern Broadcasting & Publishing Ltd., Arcade Building, 


oe ‘ PRAT TATIO Dame ON Oe stot oe, on Pk RS cape 560 1000 ~ 
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Call ; Frequency Operating 
Sign Name of Licensee and Address of Main Studio (KC/S) Power 
(Watts) 
Eee net ION a Ie alin 
CJLS Laurie L. Smith, 529 Main Street, Yarmouth, N.S.........--- 1340 100 
CJOB J. O. Blick and E. B. Osler, 10th Floor Lindsay Bldg., Winnipeg, 
IN PSR IM Ree ee AReCE een Daa ea Cama ce BESS cs Fc 1340 250 
CJOC Teenncee Broadcasting Limited, Marquis Hotel, Lethbridge, " 
SRS ne SIG VOSS CAR aa aa Scr Ar Dake ann gcc 1060 1000 
CJOR C.J.O.R. Limited, Hotel Grosvenor, 846 Howe Street, Van- 
Gouvet; BuCu. cis vibes ee aan ote ct apres Feemete eee 600 5000 DA 
CJRL Kenora Broadcasting Company Limited, 2nd Floor, Brydon 
Block, Main Street, Kenora, Ont......-...+--+<++0sesseeee> 1220 1000 
CJSO Radic Richelieu Limited, 72 du Roi Street, Sorel, Que......... 1400 100 
CJVI Island Broadcasting Company Limitee, 620 View Street, Victoria 
12 Oe eee ene caring rato Oats Rte oe onl Oo Oa ear ok *900 *250 Night 
1000 Day 
CKAC La Presse Publishing Company Limited, 980 St. Catherine 
Street West, Montreal, Que.......-.0..+s52s treet sees 730 5000 
CKBI Central Broadcasting System Limited, Sanderson Building, 
Prince Albert: ‘Sako Siac. oo sikinccemycisiinie ce sais ay a 900 1000 
CKCH La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion, CKCH de Hull Limitee, 85 
Champlain Avenue, Hull, Que Sse Site Neo canter ont = 1240 250 
CKCK Leader-Post Limited, 1863 Hamilton Street, Regina, Sask..... 620 1000 
CKCO Dr. G. M. Geldert, 272 Somerset Street West, Ottawa, Ont.... 1310 1000 DA-Night 
CKCR Wm. C. Mitchell & G. Liddle, Waterloo Trust Building, 31 
Ontario Street South, Kitchener, Ont.........-.-.+.++s+++5 1490 250 
CKCV C. K. GC. V. Limited, 142 St. John Street, Quebec, Que.. Beer t 1340 250 
CKCW Moncton Broadcasting Company Limited, Knights of Pythias 
Hall, Moncton; N.Beniccscsaen fiat ects elas Lee ae 1400 250 
CKCX Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackvilles N.B:)< senna 15190 50000 
CKEX Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackville, Ni Bayne cae 11900 50000 
CKEY Toronto Broadcasting Company Limited, 444 University ‘ 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont......... 6.0 scene eee teense eres 580 1000 DA-Night 
5000 DA-Day 
CKFI John M. Reid, Fort Frances, Ont...........-.-.+-+-++: Spake Ay ~ 1340 250 
CKFX Western Broadcasting Company Limited, 543 Seymour Street, 
Vancouver; BiG. ii ieee ee ae vis ei aes eee oe els 6080 10 
CKGB R. H. Thomson, Thomson Building, Timmins, Ones ane oe 1470 1000 
CKLN News Publishing Company Limited, 711 Radio Avenue, 1240 250 
Nelson, B.C. 
CKLO Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackville, INGBY) Sheen: 9630 50000 
CKLW Western Ontario Broadcasting Company Ltd., Guaranty Trust 
Building, Windsor, Ont...........0 0s eerste tree ress 800 5000 
CKMO British Columbia Broadcasting System Ltd., 812 Robson 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. 2... 0... sine eee ee ere eee 1410 _ 1000 
CKNB Restigouche Broadcasting Company Limited, Campbellton, 
5 NP ooo tn eel Sos yen SiG Ts Bree adipose at AG eet 950 1000 DA 


* Provisional Authorization. 


a al la 


Pe ee ee ee ee ee eee, Coe 


DA—Directional Antenna. 
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Name of Licensee and Address of Main Studio 


ee ee 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackville, N.B.) 


William Rea, Jr., Windsor Hotel, 736 Columbia Street, New 
Westminster, B.C 


Gate etelee tire ons 6a \ei'alielintiptiy pub! a! ap etafese|\pie eter cke ute voy an 


W. T. Cruickshank, Josephine Street, Wingham, Ont........... 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackville, N.B.) 


Wentworth Radio Broadcasting Company, Ltd., Wentworth 
Budding Mamulton. Onto iic)o9 20 oe ee heey 


Okanagan Broadcasters Limited, Mill Avenue, Kelowna, B.C. 


The Telephone City Broadcast Limited, Arcade Building, 
49 Colborne Street, Brantford, Ont........................ 


Frank H. Elphicke, Ritz Keifer Hall, George Street, Prince 
George, B.C 


Dougall Motor Car Company Limited, Radio Hall, 1044 South 
May Street, Fort William, Ont......../.....:............. 


Transcanada Communications Limited, Free Press Building, 
300 Carlton Street, Winnipeg, Man......................... 


Transcanada Communications Limited, Fidelity Life Building, 
egina, Sask 


Radio Ronyn-Abitibi Limitée, Riley Hardware Building, 
HOurn Ones) mene cts ae ek et oe at Peyton oy 


Transcanada Communications Limited, Free Press Building, 
300 Carlton Street, Winnipeg, Man......................... 


Transcanada Communications Limited, Free Press Building, 
300 Carlton Street, Winnipeg, Man......................... 


The Standard Freeholder Limited, Cornwall Ontiies sie 
W. E. Mason, 21 Elgin Street North, Sudbury, Ont... .sshee 


Niagara District Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Cor. Yates and St. 
Paul Streets, St. Catharines, Ont.......................... 


She L ese Paces eede te leN a een KGe: At Aetna) pha lous ir Steins) wie! o.e“eyhl wits) eye 0\ ween eimae etete Weis 


Western Broadcasting Company Limited, 543 Seymour Street, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1236 Crescent Street, 
Montreal, Que. (transmitter at Sackville, N.B.) 


See Telephone System, Telephone Building, Winnipeg, 
an. 


* Provisional Authorization. 


Frequency Operating 
(KC/S) Power 
(Watts) 
17820 50000 
1230 250 
920 | 1000 DA-Night 
6090 50000 
1150 1000-Day 
500-Night 
630 1000 
1380 100 
1230 250 
580 1000 
630 1000 
980 1000 
1400 250 
6150 2000 
11720 2000 
1250 *500 
1230 250 
790 1000 
1550 1000 
1240 250 
580 1000 
1230 100 
960 1000 DA 
980 1000 
1150 1000 
11705 50000 
990 15000 
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a A £ % 
- AUTHORIZED STANDARD BAND BROADCASTING STATIONS WHICH HAVE NOT 
. . YET BEEN ESTABLISHED (JUNE 6, 1946) 
Ny 
eee 
ad _ Authorized 
ni Call Sign Owner Authorized Power 
i Frequency (Watts) 
Alberta— 
. CHAT Monarch Broadcasting Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat... 1270 1000 
British Columbia— 
‘ CKOK Okanagan Broadcasters WtdewPentieton <2 0.2. oe 1450 250 
— Not yet assigned Mill Wilna Moore, Dawson Creek............... 1350 1000 
Net yet assigned PCPARE COP OPENIRIEON Mt Wo ad gue aie eee 1240 25 
New Brunswick— 
Pt CFBC Fundy Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Saint John....... 930 5000 
‘ Ontario— 
CHNO Sudbury Broadcasting Co., SLUG ULI aac oem 1440 1000 
CBO CU Ge AM. Haig, Belleville) 1230 250 
CKDO LAW seolliott, Oshawa muna te. © pt cede eas 1240 100 
= CHOK Sarnia Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Sarnia............ 1070 ' {5000 Day 
. 1000 Night 
‘J Not yet assigned nano ivan iO tba waar chee te tanita me ot eee ee 560 1000 
5 - Quebec— 
CJFP Armand Belle, Riviere du Loup................. 1400 250 
: CKVL ea Digtolsan, Verdun. 8 saris c uote eee 900 (994 1000 
_ Not yet assigned Henri Lepage, Jonquiere... in cec sc 1240 250 
f < Saskatchewan-— 
3 CHNB C. R. McIntosh, North Battleford.............. 1240 100 
45 Yukon and N.W.T.— 
} Not yet assigned Ci iChapmanve Dawson City ec. o4 uel. Le. 1230 100 
Not yet assigned RiGsArh Watson lalkes sa) ta. loo iba a eee 1240 25 
Not yet assigned Leo Brossard, Val d’Or, Que. (Station at Yellow- 
f Laie) age Lee ate Beta cugN Ne MLL) = ee pines tet 810 250 


eu 


STANDARD BAND BROADCASTING STATIONS AUTHORIZED BUT NOW SUSPENDED 


JUNE 6, 1946 
Authorized 
5b Call Sign ; Owner Authorized Power 
Ps (Watts) 
yf British Columbia— 
ef CKPA Neal Jordan, Port Alberni...................... 1240 250 


Ze The licensee did not proceed with the establishment of the station and the licence was not reissued 


after March 31, 1945 on the recommendation of the Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


‘a , Ontario— 
ae CKMC Robert Lindsay McAdam, Cobalt.............. 1240 50 


Fa _ This station obtained authority to increase power from 50 to 100 Watts but never acted upon it. More 
Over, it broadcast once a week from 6-30 p.m. to 7-00 p.m. only, and on the recommendation of the Board» 


0 Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation the licence was not reissued after March 31, 1942. 
~ 


ig 
: Prince Edward Island— : 
+n CHCK CHCK Radio Broadeasting Co., Charlottetown. 1340 50 
st if 
oa Qn the recommendation of the Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation the 
licence for this station was not re-issued after March 31, 1942, as the Board felt that the-station did not 


-Yender proper public service, operating only from 4:00 p.m. to 5-00 p.m. daily except Sunday and onz 
evening per year. 


en ign cat 
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CHANGES IN LICENCES OF BROADCASTING STATIONS DURING THE PERIOD 
APRIL 1, 1944 TO JUNE 6, 1946 : 


CHancr In NAME oF LicENSEE— : : Date of Change 
PANIDer UAL, nace oorsite tice Lethbridge........- CJOC from H. R. Carson Ltd. to Leth- 
bridge Broadcasting Ltd...........- Oct. 24, 1944 
British Columbia...... Vancouver.....-..-. CKMO from Sprott Shaw Radio Co. to 
British Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tr Day Bits Rate cate Lael Aen ES i on Soe tc ci Sept. 28, 1944 
OntaLrtonce viene Brockville.......... CFBR, from J. C. Whitby to Hastern On- 
tario Broadcasting Co., Ltd.......- Mar. 11, 1946 
St. Catharines...... CKTB from the Silver Spire Broadcast- 
ing Station Ltd. to Niagara Dis- ; 
trict Broadcasting Co. Ltd,........ Nov. 9, 1944 
“RORONbOz at eee CKCL from Dominion Battery Co. Ltd. 
to Toronto Broadcasting Co. Ltd.. Aug. 28, 1944 
QiebeCins Savile oe AIM OS salam ge cteterar gener CHAD from R. H. Thomson (Northern 


Broadcasting & Publishing Co. 
Ltd.) to Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltee. July 21, 1944 


Rimouski..........- CJBR from J. A. Brillant to Central Pub- 

lic Service Corp. Ltd...........+-- Oct. 24, 1944 
ROW Meee tee eee CKRN from La Compagnie de Radiodif- 

fusion to Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltee. July 21, 1944 
WaldtOrc sion ate as CKVD from La Voir d’Abitibi Ltee to 

Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltee.......... July 21, 1944 
Sorel cei Soares CJSO from Henri Gendron & Arthur 


Prevost to Radio Richelieu Ltee... Sept. 29, 1945 


CHANGE IN Catt Sten— 


OntaTviOwens. aa sense POTONntO Als oe ee ee GIRGTR tox@ RO Ne ee tote torah mae Aug. 28, 1944 
QOrilliasis. 27. phe CHPSites CRO Ri eiawccnste. Bot Pe oes Sept. 1, 1945 
Brockville.......+.. CFBR to CFIM.........5..-++0seee ees Mar. 11, 1946 
CHANGE IN FREQUENCY— 
Yih Of sialte Leen -asero ay sakene Edmonton.......... CFGP from 1340 ke/s to 1350 ke/s....... June 13, 1944 
Edmonton.......... CFGP from 1350 ke/s to 1050 ke/s....... Jan. 1, 1946 
British Columbia...... MVietoriaiicnca tec ets CJVI from 1480 ke/s to 900 ke/s........ May 12, 1945 
Quebecw tates ere Sherbrooke......... CHLT. from 1240 ke/s to 900 ke/s........ May 11, 1946 — 
Saskatchewan......... Yorktow vs aceiy eee CJIGX from 1460 ke/s to 940 ke/s........ Oct. 21, 1945 — 
INCREASES IN PowER— 
I erbae nie aicngiectcae Hdmontone ts). ms CFGP from 250 watts to 1000 watts..... June 13, 
British Columbia...... Victoria. 2... ..... CJVI from 500 watts to {1000 day 
| 250 night..... May 12, 
Vancouver.......--. CJOR. from 1000 watts to 5000 watts.... April 8, 
Vancouver........-. CKMO from 100 watts to 1000 watts..... May 1, 
INOV al SCOUAs sammie es Windsorass cs aed CFAB from 100 watts to 250 watts....... May 1, 
Ontation ase eee “ROYOMCOs a etnek ee CJBC. from 1000 watts to 5000 watts.... Sept. 1, 
“POVODtO. page ee CKEY from 1000 watts to {5000 day 
f 1000 night... Jan. 14, 
Prince Edward Island.Charlottetown...... CFCY from 1000 watts to {5000 day 
\1000 night... Jnn. 28, 
Quebeeuls antec @Macheo ores ess CKCYV from 100 watts to 250 watts...... Feb. 15, 
Sherbrooke......... CHLT from 250 watts to 1000 watts..... May 11, 
Three Rivers....... CHLN from 100 watts to 250 watts...... July 2, 
ROUSE eae see CJBR from 1000 watts to {5000 day 


1000 night... April 11, 


CHANGES OF FREQUENCY OF EXISTING STATIONS AUTHORIZED 
BUT NOT IMPLEMENTED JUNE 6, 1946 


Alberta— 

LO: ka aren Raion iren ap o CJCJ from 1230 ke/s to 1240 ke/s 

Dethbridge sv. sasat ea eeu CJOC from 1060 ke/s to 1220 ke/s 
Manitoba— 

i iy Gv ed ail Copal fnatragie iy eee etme ee ae CFAR, from 1230 ke/s to 690 ke/s 
New Brunswick— . 

Saint MORI ee ace CFBC from 1470 ke/s to 930 ke/s 

Belmundstomenccs lea CJEM. from 1240 ke/s to 1230 ke/s 
Ontario— 

OPTUS sera taetee ee idcee ee CKGB from 1470 ke/s to 680 ke/s 
Quebec— 

ABAreS EULVORS tse seis Dante eee CHEN from 1450 kc/s to 640 ke/s 


Wontrealis nites saws se ee CHLP from 1490 ke/s to 1150 ke/s 


5 RADIO BROADCASTING 


The followin 
as indicated. 
CLE TRT Pence Wares hes ce eae i CFCN from 1010 ke/s to 1060 ke/s 
IE CEROTIU Cpe soit Pitt ae aN, PS oe aa CJOC from 1060 ke/s to 1220 ke/s 
' \ ACTH TO fab iy oe ARAM ED 1 CKY from 990 ke/s to 1080 ke/s 
WOON rn te oe oh Es travers CFRB from 860 ke/s to 640 or 800 or 1010 or 1550 ke/s. 
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« stations have been advised that, effective June 1, 1947, their frequencies will be altered 


. INCREASES OF POWER OF EXISTING STATIONS AUTHORIZED 
BUT NOT YET IMPLEMENTED JUNE 6, 1946 


pe Alberta— 

, Wdmonton: ise... 2. CJCA_ from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
&. cinontonie haa ey eee ne as CFRN from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
x * Walpanyi acu aie ren alae CFAC from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
Sa mibehhbridge. a2 wa. Spake ote CJOC from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
Fi British Columbia— 
i< WiGtOtideens beh eh ke kee CJVI_ from 500 watts to 5000 watts 
ba MANCOUVCE cre hae Te CKWX from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
ae ROU Beet ete eee seein dh CJAT from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
- Melownhe rts Gh int vs eas CKOV from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
we Chilliwacksteaus et ceo CHWK from 100 watts to 250 watts 
' Manitoba— 

P \\ipisveb yayereegie ha te oe en Tei CKRC from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
New Brunswick— 
bors ONELODSya R i, coe eo CKCW from 250 watts to 5000 watts 
he Campbellions oa eee CKNB from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
a SainteJobins: siete oe aseide CHSJ from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

me’. Fredericton... 1............ CFNB from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

| * Nova Scotia— 
ee PC ARROU GEE Gs He ecco CJLS from 100 watts to 250 watts 
rae HAM Cie On tahun sh Mee hee nas CJFX from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
| SAYS UTA Acti ee eal Worn CJCB_ from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
es PiAliiex loans tect Se) eo CJCH from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
oe BAPUULAK crore nS ua care oe CHNS from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
| by 4 Ontario— 

{lige HOne ATU eeepc CKPR from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
a ’ Nori Bay. cck Hine cae CFCH from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
AN eelurkland: hake. on «eS: CJKL from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
i pimomainss ek lah ok etek ar CKGB from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

ag PENS DODCRY ncta cont ods ae CKWS from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

| ae eterborougchs=), «155... 05. CHEX from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

| eee PUGLONLO RA LR ls hak tonne ae CKEY from 1000 watts to 5000 watts “ 

ee St. Catharines.............. CKTB from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
ae Pema Gon! ae o-,aeese a CKOC from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

| Etamilitons y0ho oo a CHML from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
| a Mondionis .geeeetets Sates CFPL from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

| ae CBA HAM Iie. ngs ec et So CFCO from 100 watts to 1000 watts 

Wes Wane hier iter) ees .... CKNX from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

| a Kiteheners foo. ica eee CKCR from 250 watts to 5000 watts 

| ee ARMA ray ee eh ttt CHOK from 1000 watts to 5000 watts Day 
) : 1000 watts Night 

: a Sid bury sa tee eee ke CKSO from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
| PeOek Ville. ima ta he eS CFJM from 100 watts to 250 watts 
2 Beratlord case. ons. Coos ety: CJCS from 50 watts to 250 watts 
Wee Owen Soundz). ee at CFOS from 250 watts to 1000 watts 
oa Brantiordéty ese. ca: Rhee: CKPC from 100 watts to 1000 watts 
Re 4 Prince Edward Island— 
kr Summerside”... oie CHGS from 100 watts to 250 watts on condition a new transmitter 


was installed, Licensee did not fulfil this condition and 
authorization lapsed. 
Charlottetown:..... 02s... CFCY from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
© Quebec— 


e 


O 
ps] 
oO 
ao 
oO 
Q 


RAVE! GY) at ea Ona ne cdg CKCV from 100 watts to 250 watts 
le Ginohec aerate at, ttre tite CHRC from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
. New Carlisle. ..... Ee tak CHNC from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 

Ws I OHET CAS. uth a, Shoe CFCF from 500 watts to 5000 watts 
Meee Lhree Rivers............... CHLN from 250 watts to 1000 watts 
ie Montreal.................... CHLP from 250 watts to 1000 watts 
we. [STR] ere a ea in CJSO_ from 100 watts to 250 watts 


s St. Anne de lg Pocatiere.... CHGB from 250 watts to 1000 watts 

_ Saskatchewan— 

Meee DASKStoon.. oe. Le... CFQC from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
See ince Albert: .2.... 2.3... CKBI from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 


So E A Ste Re ae Oye CHAB from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 


Regina rte aki ute os", CKRM from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
LXE DRE IY a es meee CKCK from 1000 watts to 5000 watts 
Yorkton 


ina eeeeeees eee. CUGX from 1000, watts to 5000 watts 
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APPENDIX B 


CANADA 
DEPARTMENT or TRANSPORT 


(A) Covering Letter 
Orrawa, June 28, 1946. 


Dear Mr. Prourre—In accordance with the request made before the 
Committee, I am enclosing copies of letters sent to Private Commercial Broad- 
casting Stations CFRB, CKY, CJOG, and CFCN on April 18, 1946, advising 
them that their frequencies will be changed effective June 1, 1947. 


Yours very truly, 


G. C. W-BROWNE, 
Acting Controller of Rado. 


Mr. Antonio Plouffe, : 
Clerk of the Special Committee of the 

House of Commons on Radio Broadcasting, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa. 


(B) Copy of Letter Requested 
April 18, 1946. 


Dear Srr—I have to advise that a recommendation of the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation that the channel 860 Ke. 
be made available to them for the use of a high power station of their system has 
been approved. I am accordingly directed to inform you that this channel will 
no longer be available to your station after June Ist, 1947. 


CFRB is given the option of four frequencies namely 640 Ke. 800 Ke, 1010 
Ke., or 1550 Ke., all requiring directional antennas for use with 10 Kw. 


As the use of some of these frequencies will involve changes of frequency for 
other stations and in the case of 640 Ke. negotiations with the United States, I 
would request that you make your choice known to the Department with the 
least possible delay. 


Yours very truly, 


Cc. P. EDWARDS, 
Deputy Minster. 


Mr. S. Rogers, 

Secretary, 

Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 
37 Bloor Street W., 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1946 


WITNESSES: 


W. Jah Brittain, President, Canadian Association for Adult Education; 


Earle Grey, President, and Mrs. Jean Tweed, Secretary-Treasurer, ; 
Association of Canadian Radio Artists; 


ee WV Browne, Acting Controller of Radio, Department of Transport; 
;° ‘Davidson Dunton, Chairman of the Board of Governors, and 


r. Augustin Frigon, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting 
_ Corporation. 


OTTAWA 

EDMOND CLOUTIER — 

PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
. 1946 


PRS ‘Gy dey 


Boe 


- Tossmay, of ul 5 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting ‘begs eave to present 


following as its Zig 
SECOND Report 


Your Committee asks that it be apes to sit in n the City. of Me 
for one day, viz: Friday, July 5th next. ; 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS © 


Tuourspay, July 4, 1946. 


pt The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
4 The Chairman, Mr. Maybank, presided 


. 


2 Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Fleming, 
Gauthier (Portneuf), Hackett, Hansell, Laurendeau, Knight, Maloney, Maybank, 
~ McCulloch, Mullins, Nixon, Picard, Robinson (Simcoe E.), Ross (St. Paul’s) , 

P Sinclair_( Vancouver N.). ; 

- In attendance: Officials of the CBC and of the Department of Transport, 

4 Radio Division; and Mr. Phil Lalonde, Director of station CKAC, Montreal; 

_ Mr. Guy Herbert, of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, Toronto. 


The Chairman called attention to the itinerary relating to the sitting in 
Montreal on Friday, July 5th next. He also mentioned an invitation from Mr. 


hil Lalonde on behalf of some private broadcasting stations which the Com- 
ittee is unable to accept. . 


a Referring to the delay in the printin 
r. Ross (St.- Paul’s), the Chairman as 
ok into the matter. 


g of minutes as brought forward by 
sured the. committee that he would 


As agreed at the last meeting, 


the committee proceeded to hear the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education a 


nd the Association of Canadian Radio Artists, 


Mr. W. H. Brittain, president, assisted by Mr. FE. A. Corbett and Mr. H. M. 
tall, respectively, director and assistant director, was called. He made a 
tatement, was examined and retired. 


In the course of the examination, 
ich he tabled. (See evidence) 


Mr. Hackett quoted from a resolution from the 
ciation for Adult Education, (See evidence). 


Mr. Hansell quoted from a telegram 


. Quebee Council of the 
0) 

Mr. Earle Grey, president, assisted by Mrs. Jean Tweed, secretary-treasurer 
the Association of Canadian Radio Artists, was called. He read a brief 
‘Statement, was questioned and retired. 


= At 12.55 o’clock a.m. 


, the committee adjourned until 4 o’clock this 
oon to resume the exami 


after- 
nation of Mr. Browne of the Department of Tran 


Sport. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 4 o'clock. 


Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott) , Bowerman, F leming, Fulton, 

sauthier (Portneuf) , Hackett, Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, Maybank, 
vann, Nixon, Picard, Robinson (Simcoe Hast), and Ross (St. Paul’s) 

Mr. G. C. W. Browne, acting controller of 

10 Division, was recalled, interrogated a 

essrs. Caton, Bain and Connolly. 


Radio, Department of Transport, 
nd retired. He was assisted by 


iii 


er 


iv t 4 
1 tables which were appended to Mr. 
June 27 last and which were not — 


4 
4 


Mr. Fleming referred to some statistica 
Browne’s statement made on Thursday, 


printed. : 2 
It was therefore agreed and ordered that the above be printed. (See. 


Appendix A to this day’s minutes of evidence). 
Dr. Frigon and Mr. Dunton were recalled and were questioned. Dr. Frigon — 
answered questions relating particularly to the Havana Agreement. They were 4 
assisted by Messrs. Bramah and Brodie. a 
The question of printing this Agreement was again raised by Mr. Hackett, | 
and after discussion, it was ordered that a copy of same tabled by Mr. Browne — 
be printed excluding two charts contained therein. (See appendix B to this day’s — 
evidence). 4 : 
A document showing the location of stations, the name of licencee and the 
fee was tabled for the information of the members of the Committee. c 
Arising out of his questioning, Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) referred to a copy 
parliamentary paper No. 130 B relating to channels assigned to Canada. under 


- 


the Havana Agreement and it was ordered printed as an appendix. (See appendix 
C to this day’s evidence). 3 

Mr. Beaudoin, vice-chairman, presided during the momentary absence of 
the Chairman. Pare : 


Dr. Frigon and Mr. Dunton’s examination being deferred and on motion 
of Mr. Beaudoin, the Committee adjourned until July 11, at 10.30 a.m. to hear 
representatives of CFRB and the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


, 


' 
: 


oe ae pee ee 
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a ak 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
Hovuse or Commons, 
x . July 4, 1946. 


‘g The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 o’clock 
am. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


The CuairMAn: I see a quorum, gentlemen. Order! There are two or three 
reports to be made. In the first place, over the week-end, there has been prepared 
-& memorandum in the nature of an itinerary for the meeting at Montreal 
tomorrow. I presume everybody has it. If not, will you let some of us know. 
In the second place, Mr. Phil. Lalonde, who is the director of Radio Station 
~ CKAC in Montreal, has very kindly requested and very kindly invited the 

committee to be the guests of some private stations at luncheon tomorrow in 
_ Montreal. I have conferred with Mr. Plouffe and with Dr. Frigon of the CBC, 
_ and we have considered the invitation in the light of the memorandum that had 
been made up for our business down there. It did not appear to me there would 
- be a sufficient length of time for us to accept this invitation, and I replied to 
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_ Mr. Lalonde along those lines, or rather Mr. Plouffe did go. 
a" The itinerary shows that when we get into Montreal we will not have very 
- much time for luncheon. <A buffet luncheon has been arranged. It would seem 
clear that if we try to avail ourselves of Mr. Lalonde’s kind invitation, we 
- would be taking more time for our itinerary than we can afford. We must bear 
in mind that our main purpose in going down to Montreal is to see the plant 
of the CBC. That is what I have done and I hope it meets with your approval. 
2 Mr. Nrxon: But we do get a lunch somewhere, do we not? 
~The Cuairman: I said that a buffet luncheon had been arranged. Anybody 
_ who gets in early will get enough; but anybody who comes late will have to take 
his chances. 

Mr. Fiemine: Could we compare the menus of the two luncheons? 

The Cuatrman: I do not think it matters to Mr. Nixon whether the menus 
_ are compared or not, because he is going to be there first. 
ss Mr. Lavurenprau: There won’t be time for us to see a private station. 
% The CuairmMan: It would not appear to be so according to the itinerary, 
doctor. That itinerary leaves us only a little time for quite important things. 
at Mr. LavrenpEAu: We should see the difference between a public station and 
a private station. 
-___The Cuarrman: Of course, but our purpose is to examine the accounts of the 
_ CBC and the business of the CBC. Those are our purposes. I have no doubt 
' that what you say is correct, yet we have to work according to the details on that 
_ Sheet. . 
Mr. Lavrenpeav: There will be no spare time. 

The Cuatrman: No, there will not be. 
__ Mr. Ropsinson (Simcoe East): I think the formal thanks of the committee 
should be extended to Mr. Lalonde. 
' . The*CuarrMan: Yes, we have responded in that way. Do you feel that it 
meets with your approval? 
Now, you will recall that it was arranged at the last meeting that we would 
~¢arry on with the questioning of the CBC officials and department of Transport 
: 
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officials, and it was also arranged that we would hear two delegations, the — 
Association of Canadian Radio Artists, and the Canadian Association for Adult — 
Education. The representatives of those organizations are both, I believe, from 
Toronto, and they are here. I imagine that you would desire to hear them first 
because, if anything were to go wrong, and they were kept back too late, they — 
would be held over for another appearance. So, if you agree, we would ask the 
representatives of those two organizations to come in at this stage and present 
their views. Then, when that is finished, we could go on from where we left 
off at the last meeting. What is your view in that regard? a 
Mr. Fieminc: Seeing that they come from Toronto, I think they ought 
to be heard first. : : 
The CrarrmMan: I believe that the two Toronto gentlemen on my left desire — 
to move that they be given preference, since they come from Toronto. | 
Mr. Bravporn: I understand that the radio artists people are coming from — 
Montreal. : d 
The Cuarrman: Oh! 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : Despite that fact, I think they ought to be heard first. 
The Cuairman: I do not think any slight was intended, Mr. Beaudoin. i 
Mr. Nrxon: Do I understand that Toronto will be heard first? F 
The Cuarrman: These two delegations should be heard first. I think that j 
is the unanimous opinion. Is that not so? All right, we will call for a decision. — 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I wonder if we could not do something about having — 
the printed minutes of the meeting available. It is now a week, and we have — 
not got them in our hands yet. It is difficult to carry on without those minutes. ; 
I wonder if you could do something about it. EB 
The Cuamrman: Mr. Ross, Mr. Plouffe informs me that it is due to the fact — 
that there are so many committees meeting at the same time. I think everybody 4 
will agree with that. This committee’ has not met for a week, and I think we 1 
have not been getting that preference to which we are entitled. Anyway, I 
shall take it up with the King’s Printer or some other office and see what can be — 
done about, it. 4 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): There are certain press reports which say that : 
several of us on this committee are taking the part of private stations. That ; 
might mean that we are taking the part of certain private stations. Now, I do — 
not want to be connected with any of them. I have not been lobbied by anybody, 4 
and none of us have. I want to get that quite clear. What I am interested in, ~ 
so far as I am concerned, is the freedom of the radio, the freedom of the voice . 
on the air, the same as the freedom of the press. That is what I am interested 7 
in more than anything else. I think it is too dangerous, in these times, to have — 
just one voice on the air, and so on. That is what I feel about it. That 1s why 
I want to see that private stations have more than one voice on the air. It is” 
all very well to say that the CBC are impartial. Probably they are, as far as” 
that is concerned. 
The Cuarrman: May I interrupt you, for just one moment, please, because 
this is a point of order. I think you are stating a question of privilege? 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): That is right. ; 
The Cuatrman: I think if you go beyond just that, you will only be 
introducing a very general debate which is not appropriate at this moment. Now, 
your statement of privilege is, as I understand it: that certain reports have been 
given out misrepresenting you, although you have quoted no reports. a 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I have not quoted any report; but what I have done 
is to see these things in print. : Sa eden = 
The Cuarrman: Just a moment, while I declare this order. You are, as | 
said, arguing a question of privilege. 2 
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‘IT am sure you will agree, and everybody will agree that the question of 
ivilege is not being associated in the manner in which it ought to be associated 
_ with what you have said so far. At the same time I do not want to make any 
_ ruling against your continuance if it is going to lead into_a general debate. After 
_ all, my position here is only to steer proceedings in the light of the general sense 
of order in the committee, and I submit. to you without making a definite ruling 
that on the question of privilege you have gone far enough already. 

_ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): No, Mr. Chairman, I have not: gone far enough. I 
intend to assert my privilege on this committee to say what I want to say. 

- The CuHarrman: Just'a moment, I will make a declaration now; I rule that 
discussion of the sort Mr. Ross-is now entering upon is out of order at this stage; 
and I call you out of order and I rule you out of order; and I say that what 
you have just said about asserting your privileges is hardly called for because 
_ your privileges have not been invaded, on the contrary by continuing in a course 
which is not in order you are abusing, unintentionally T know, the privileges 
_ of the committee. I declare now that those remarks made at this stage are out 

of order. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : Well, Mr. Chairman, I am on a question of privilege 

_ and everybody has a right to speak on a question of privilege. 
i _ The Cuarrman: I have ruled that you have no question of privilege. 
~~ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Then that means that we have no rules in this com- 

~ mittee. I certainly have a question of privilege. 
. The CuatmrMAN: That is not the same thing. 
ee. _ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): If you are going to rule that way it is not right. 
* The Cuamman: That is the rule of the chair, that there is no question of 
privilege, and that further remarks of the kind entered upon are not in order 
mat this. stage. i 
‘e i Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : Well, I suppose there is not much I can do about it. 
_ The Cuamman: I don’t know. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Except to appeal from your ruling. 
The CHarrMan: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I do not know that I would like to leave it there 


T believe that my question of privilege is well taken. I have stated what I had 
~ to say. 
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> The Cuarman: Let us not argue. I know no member of the committee wil] 
desire to argue about a ruling of the Chair after it has been made. -Any other 
_ course you may desire to take may, of course, be taken. But let us do our 
arguing, and even our quarrelling within rules. 

~ Shall we proceed with the calling of these two delegations? We have the 
_ Association of Canadian Radio Artists, represented by Mr. Grey. Is Mr. Grey 
here? 

Mr. Grey: Yes. 


The Cuarmman: Also the Canadian Association for Adult Education, repre- 
_ sented by Dr. W. H. Brittain. Have you gentlemen agreed among yourselves 
“as to who shall be heard first? We will call Dr. Brittain | 


& : 

i + . e. : 

‘Dr. W.-H. Brittain, President, Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
a called: 


=. ~The WIrnuss: Mr. Chairman and Honourable Members of the parlia- 
Mentary committee on Radio: before I proceed, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
plain that I do not come from Toronto, I come from Montreal. 
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I esteem it a great privilege to follow my instructions, given by the Canadian _ 
Association for Adult Education at its annual meeting held in Kingston, Ontario, 
on May 23, 1946, to bring to your attention the views of the association in the 
general field of radio broadcasting and education by radio in Canada. 

This is not the first time we have appeared before a committee of this kind. 
We had the privilege and responsibility of presenting a brief to the parliamentary 
Committee on Radio in 1944, in company with the Canadian Federation of Agri- . 
culture. All of what we had to say on that occasion is equally cogent today. 

On that occasion we expressed our belief in the fundamental soundness of 
the principle of public ownership, operation and control of a national radio 
broadcasting system for Canada. We further said that in our opinion the con- 
stitution and organization of the CBC was fundamentally sound, that in our 
experience it was staffed by persons who were able, efficient and conscientious 
in the discharge of their responsibility, and that it was doing a fine job of 
national education for citizenship, particularly in relation to the two programme 
projects, in the sponsorship of which our Association was jointly engaged—viz., 
National Farm Radio Forum and Citizen’s Forum. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the name of our own membership and on 
behalf of the thousands of citizens in town and country who regularly listen 
to and discuss current topics over Farm Forum and Citizen’s Forum, we hereby 
reaffirm our unqualified support of the basic principles and policies governing the 
control and operation of broadcasting in Canada, as incorporated in the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act and as enunciated by successive parliamentary committees. We 
are firmly convinced that all radio channels should be regarded as part of the 
public domain and consequently that no property rights in wave lengths should 
ever be granted or recognized. We believe that franchises granted for radio 
broadcasting on the authority of parliament should be subject to and not only - 
that but they should actually receive careful periodic review by parliament, and — 
that all such franchises should carry with them an explicit obligation to provide 
radio programmes in the public interest. : 

We should like to commend those private stations in Canada which carry 
on their business with a lively sense of their public responsibility for upholding 
high standards of efficiency and taste and for contributing to the welfare of 
the local community and the unity of this nation. We are quite sure that — 
privately operated stations fulfil a useful and necessary function in the total 
pattern of radio broadcasting in Canada and ‘indeed it appears likely to us 
that new technical developments, as for instance in the field of frequency modu- 

lation, will increase the opportunities for public service open to private stations. 
And my colleagues and myself, Mr. Chairman, would be very glad to, or are 
in a position to give specific instances of such co-operation on the part of 
private stations. : 

But we are equally convinced that articles 21 and 22 of the Canadian. 
Broadcasting Act, governing the operation of networks and the over-all control 
of programme facilities, should remain in force. Our reasons for affirming this 
may be set forth very briefly :— 

1. We see no better way of ensuring unified national control (subject to E 

international agreement) of radio in the public interest, or of develop- — 
ing a well-integrated pattern of radio fare in Canada. -~ 

2. We are particularly proud of the way in which many CBC programmes 

serve the needs of rural areas in Canada and we are satisfied that 
the more sparsely settled parts of this country are far better served 
under the present system than they ever were before. ; 
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And, I might add, than they ever could be under any private system. 
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-- 8. We believe such a system is necessary in order to prevent undue 
commercialization of radio in Canada. 


4. Sustaining programmes in the fields of information, education and public 
4 _ affairs, and others designed to stimulate and encourage the develop- 
' - ment of Canadian musical and dramatic talent should continue to be 
: accessible to listeners everywhere in Canada at times when it is 
convenient for them to enjoy them. It is our experience that over-all 
planning of network time by~an authority not subservient to the 
demands of commercial sponsors is essential if these ends are com- 
pletely to be served. We are convinced that it is not necessary to 
‘ choose between the educational and entertainment values of well- 
3 planned programmes: Both values are important and both can be 
J implicit in the same programme. ‘ = 


i 5. We believe in free and frank treatment of controversial issues over 
3 the air. It is part and parcel of the democratic tradition that public 
= issues be faced openly when they arise and that representative opinion _ 

be heard. This can only be done, in our opinion, if the national broad- 
& casting system is maintained and strengthened, with continuing safe- 


guards of its independence against either political or commercial 
interference. 


n - 6. We know from experience over the l&st five years that people in their 
. own homes, clubs and neighbourhoods can actually participate, through 
a the medium of well-constructed forum programmes, in the study of 
national and international affairs. They can do this in an organized 
, way. They can thus develop responsible attitudes and awareness as 

citizens and they thereby raise the whole level of community life and 

of national morale. As an instrument for overcoming inertia, for 
3 changing public indifference into purposeful eitizenship, for reducing 
ee the distance between the electorate and the administration, national 
 - radio has tremendous possibilities. Radio’s full international poten- 
ae tialities for transcending barriers of language, custom and the suspicions 
7 which feed on ignorance and lack of information have still to -be 
Fe realized, though an excellent start in this direction has already been 
ee made through the international service of the CBC. 


fs '.Gentlemen, we regard ourselves and those for whom we speak as share- 
holders in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and we regard the corporation 
_ as the trustee of the public interest in radio. We think we have been getting 
_ our money’s worth from it. Indeed, we would not be at all averse to a modest 
~ increase in the present licence fee. We do not, of course, regard the CBC as 
~ above criticism, but we have always found it responsive to well-founded 
{ criticism and scrupulously conscientious in trying to adhere to its own high 
_ standards. We would endorse as eminently sound the present policy of working 
in co-operation with national organizations engaged in the study and promotion 
_ of health, recreation, welfare, citizenship and adult education. 

3 Naturally, we think there is still room for improvement in radio in Canada. 
__ That is bound to be the case. We ought to report, for instance, that some of our 
“members would like the CBC to reduce the number or improve the quality of 
_ SOap operas and daytime serials now on the air. We agree with a recent writer | 
~ in the magazine Fortune that “something ought to be done about this excessively 
shabby art.” The term “art” was that of the writer. He perhaps was a little 
_ optimistic in applying the term “art” to this particular type of program. But we 
» subseribe even more wholeheartedly to the next sentence—and this point of 
_ view informs our whole presentation to this Committee—that “not much is 
be likely to be done very quickly unless the people insist that the air belongs to 
mate: 
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the people and ought to be used for their benefit”. We are proud that the CBC | 
belongs to the people of Canada and we respectfully urge upon you, Mr. — 
Chairman, and the honourable members of this committee, the central importance 
of upholding in your report to parliament both the regulative and operating 
functions of the corporation in the interest of the whole people of Canada. 7 
Before concluding, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like to give one 
homely example of what I mean by what I have said here to date, of one 
particular programme that has been of particular interest to us and with which I 
am personally most familiar. I refer to the Farm Radio Forum, which is one 
of the programmes sponsored by the C.A.A.E. I have tried to refer to its work in 
the province of Quebec from which I come. 
From its small beginning in 1938, when a few weak and isolated listening 
eroups in the eastern townships of Quebec organized to listen to a new broad- 
cast, we find today 98 active groups in that province, holding last season 1,245 
meetings, with total attendance of 21,049, meeting in small groups averaging 
about 16 members. These small groups have organized themselves into a pro- 
vincial federation called the Quebec Council of Farm Forums, with a central 
executive and a full time secretary. 
; No longer are they groups of mere listeners, and no longer is the broadcast 
their sole interest in meeting together, although it still represents an essential 
element in the programme and, indeed, the only possible means of holding | 
together these scattered groups and of giving them unity and cohesion. 

The existing organization has proved an invaluable medium for assembling, _ 
forwarding and funnelling through to the people concerned, practical answers to 4 
the many problems of rural people—technical, organizational and economic. — 
Many examples could be given of the constructive projects undertaken by these 
eroups for the benefit of rural people, including everything from the beautifica- 
tion of school grounds to the promotion of health or hospitalization services, the 
organization of co-operatives, the raising of money for relief purposes, and various 
other plans of a cultural, educational or technical character. ele: 

On June 22 last, there gathered together for their annual convention, some 
500 people from all parts of rural Quebec. I may say that some of these people — 
left their homes at 3 0’clock in the morning in order to get there on time, and they ~ 
were all there on time, coming from distances as much as 500 miles apart. No 
one who took part in these proceedings could doubt that he was witnessing the ~ 
workings of a very vital movement. Nor could he fail to observe the fact that 
these people appreciated the opportunity of being associated in an organized 
effort, wherein the problems and trends of thought in each of the provinces are 
interpreted to those in other areas. There was evident an appreciation of the fact 
that over 1,200 registered groups in other provinces, with an uncounted number of 
unregistered groups and individuals, were associated with them in a common 
enterprise. No one could escape the conviction that this movement, maintained 
in continuous existence only by national radio, afforded a splendid example of © 
constructive citizenship. 

Another side of the same picture took place in Kingston earlier in the month, 
when Farm Forum secretaries from every province in Canada met under the 

auspices of the C.A.A.E. to plan the future. Here again, the evidence of the — 
vitality of the programme was convincingly displayed by the eagerness and 
efficiency shown by these secretaries in applying their individual experiences to ~ 
the common problem. 3 

This whole programme, therefore, existing as it does by virtue of our national — 
broadeasting system, affords a fine example of voluntary groups of citizens — 
co-operating with municipal, provincial and national bodies in one great joint — 
effort for the common good. i 

Therefore, we come before you not in any way to criticize, much less to ¥ 
condemn, what has been done, but to testify to the invaluable service now being 
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performed by national radio, and to state with 
_ that we desire to preserve the values inhere 
reiterate our continuing conviction that this 
it in essentially its present form. ps 
I have with me a resolution passed on May 28rd at our convention which 


oe: all the emphasis at our command 
nt in the present system and to 
can only be achieved by maintaining 


I believe is available to all your members. 

: Mr. Fiemine: Can we hear the resolution read? 

gs The Cuamman: The members would like to hear that resolution read. 

x The Wirnzss: In conclusion I will read the resolution. 

. The C.A.A.E. affirms its unqualified support of the basic principles 
id and policies governing the control and operation of broadcasting in Canada 
ig as incorporated in the Radio Broadcasting Act and as enunciated by suec- 
g cessive parliamentary committees. We believe that it is essential in the 
S- public interest that the publicly owned national broadcasting system 
e (CBC) be maintained and strengthened and that its independence from _ 
= political interference and the intrusion of special interests continue to be 
4 safeguarded. 

- In the interests of improving the service of the CBC to the Canadian 
a people, we recommend that provision be made for additional high power 
-. regional transmitters to serve those parts of the country not now adequately 
i covered by the national broadcasting system. 

e We register our warm appreciation for the splendid service now being ° 
= rendered by the CBC in the field of public education and information. 
ou In this connection we endorse as eminently sound the policy of working 
. in co-operation with national organizations in the field of adult education. 
< We are convinced that it is not necessary to choose between the 


2 educational and entertainment values of well-planned programmes. Both 
4 values are important and both can be implicit in the same programme. 
We commend the CBC for recognizing and acting on the democratic 


ms principle of free discussion, and urge the continuance of a courageous 
policy in the handing of controversial issues of current concern. Considera- 
a tion might well be given to making more time available for a variety of 
a programmes interpreting the thought and cultural contributions of all 
4 parts and groups in the country. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


3 Q. I should like to ask a few questions of the witness. The group to which 
he has referred as gathering at Ste. Annes on the 23rd of May was made up 
_ largely of English speaking people from the province of Quebec, was it not?—A. 
~ That is correct. The reason for that, of course, is obvious since the programme 
is given over the air in English. 
~~ Q. Who drafted the resolution that you have just read, because I am curious 
= to know to what extent the population at large is familiar with the workings 
of the different committees that have investigated radio?—A. Who drafted this 
- particular resolution? 


" __Q. The resolution you have just read—A. That resolution came up at the 
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_ annual meeting of the C.A.A.E., and was drafted by the committee on résolutions 
of that organization. 


a7 Q. Who are the committee on resolutions?—A. I might ask Mr, Estall to 
_ answer that. 


a. _. Mr. Bravporn: That is the private affair of the association. 
The Wirness: We have no objection at all to answering it. 
The Cuarrman: The question is quite in order. 


‘ 
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The Witness: We have no objection whatever. There is Mr. Estall and 

myself and who else? . ” 
Mr. Esratu: I think Mr. Ralph Staples, 


~< 


By Mr. Hackett: ; 

Q. Mr. Staples does what?—A. He is secretary of the national committee 
of the Farm. Radio Forum. 

Q. Is the resolution or your address today to be interpreted as desiring or 
aiming at the elimination of privately-owned stations?—A. I can only call your 
attention to the paragraph in which we say: . 

We should like to commend those private stations in Canada which 
carry on their business with a lively sense of their public responsibility, — 
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and so on, and express the opinion that: 
privately operated stations fulfil a useful and necessary function in the_ 
total pattern of radio broadcasting in Canada and indeed it appears 
likely to us that new technical developments, as for instance in the field 
of frequency modulation, will increase the opportunities for public service 
open to private stations. 


Far from it. Many of our sub-organizations and branches have had excellent 
service for certain of the private broadcasting stations, and the last thing we 
would want to do would be to eliminate them. 
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By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): ; 
Q. Would you like to see the private stations improved?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Hackett: : 
Q. And increased in number?—A. We have no mandate to ask for any © 
increase in number. I am speaking to this resolution. bya 

Q. You have a mandate to express your views, and the question is whether _ 

you and the group for whom you are speaking would consider it beneficial that 
the number of private stations should be increased?—A. I might say that mat- 
ter has not been considered and did not come up at our meeting. 
Q. Well, inasmuch as you have expressed the hope, as I understood it, that 

the work of the CBC should be increased and extended I am naturally curious 
to know if it was at the expense of the private stations or whether you wish the 
private stations to be increased in number and in the field of their operations aS 

well as the CBC?—A. We had no suggestions to make of doing anything at 

the expense of the private broadcasting stations, but what we had particularly 
in mind when we passed that resolution was the needs of the people in remote 
areas like Gaspe, for example, who now are not served, and where it might be — 
more difficult for private stations depending on advertising to carry on a pro- 
fitable programme. Sa 
Q. Should the committee understand that the gathering at Ste. Annes on * 
the 28rd of May favoured an increase in the cost of radio licences?—A. No. I am~ 7 
speaking now to the resolution that was passed at the Canadian Association for — 
Adult Education meeting. I believe that the meeting at Ste. Annes, to which — 
you referred, passed a resolution, and there was no mention made in that of the = 
cost of the licence so naturally I could not speak on that. I am not speaking — 
at all on behalf of them but on behalf of the C.A.A.E. a 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): . | 4 ; 

Q. You said here in your brief that you thought it would be alright to in=am 
crease radio licence fees?—A. I said that on behalf of the C.A.A.E. Mr. Hackett — 
asked me if the people at Ste. Annes had made such a resolution. They did not. — 
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By Mr. Knight: 


Q. Following up Mr. Hackett’s questions I presume you base your praise of 
private stations on the fact they perform a service to the public?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. Do you think that private stations would perform the same useful 
functions to the public if they did not have the same coverage? 

The Cuairman: Would you say that again? I am not sure it was very easy 
to hear. Your voice is not very loud, ; 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. I should like to ask if you think private stations could perform the same 
useful functions that you think they perform if their coverage was decreased ?— 
A. I think they do their best work in local areas where there are no other out- 
lets, and where we have observed it in such areas. Some of these local stations 
exist in places where they can do a special service in that local area. I think 
that is the way we have had our best co-operation from them. 

Mr. Hanseuu: I will make this observation, Mr, Chairman, that the general 
claim of the corporation to increased coverage is to reach those areas that are 
not served which seems to me to be contrary to the position taken now. 

The CuamrMan: You think that is different to the position taken by Dr. 
Brittain? 

Mr. Hanseuu: I think so. I think you will find his evidence indicates that, 

The CHairman: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


~_Q. I should like to know if your association is a national organization ?— 
Yes; ‘sir. 

Q. Where is the head office?—A. Toronto. 

Q. Would you mind giving us the names of your main officers?—A. Dr. 
EK. A. Corbett is the national secretary. He is here. 

Q. Who is the president?—A. I happen to be president this year. 

Q. Do you have any French speaking members?—A, We have some 
French speaking members, yes. May I ask Dr. Corbett to answer that? 

Dr. Corperr: The organization has a national council representing all 
provinces, and also representing different interests, and on the national council 
itself there are twelve French Canadian members, and on our national execu- 
tive, the executive body of the council, there are six. 

Mr. Brauporn: Could you give us their names? 


Dr. Corserr: Dr. B. O. Filteau, Dr, Victor Dore, Eugene Bussiere, Madame 
Casgrain. I can give you a list if you like, but those are some. 

Mr. Brauporn: That is satisfactory. Can you give us an idea of the 
strength of the membership? 

The Witness: As I recollect we not only have membership of our own 
in the C.A.A.E. but we have a number of associated bodies. I think there 


“are 27 of such bodies. 


Dr. Corperr: There are 42 voluntary organizations. 
Mr. Brauporn: Is the U.C.C. in Quebec affiliated with your organization? 
Dr. Corsetrr: No. 


The Wrrness: I might say there is the Quebec Association for Adult 
Education which is affiliated. 


Mr. Hackerr: What is that? 
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The Witness: In a number of provinces there are branches of the Cana- a 
dian Association for Adult Education, and Quebec has such a branch, “4 
By Mr. Hackett: c 

Q. What we are trying to get at is what proportion, if any, of the French 
speaking people of Quebec form a part of this Canadian Association for Adult 
Education?—-A. I am speaking now from memory but on the council I recollect 
there are some four English speaking members and sixteen French speaking 
members. : 

Q. I am not speaking of the set-up. That is window dressing. I am speak- 
ing of the number of people who are interested and’ active in the effort— 
A. Perhaps that would be best illustrated by the kind of people who are officers. 
Dr. Corbett spoke of Mr, Filteau. 

Q. I am aware of that—A. But how many members there are I could 


not tell you. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. If I may go.on, on page 2 of your statement you say:— 

It appears likely to us that new technical developments, as Toray 
instance in the field of frequency modulation, will imcrease the oppor- 
tunities for public service open to private stations. 
Would you comment a little more on that? Why does it appear likely to you~ 

~ that a new field of activity will be open to the stations?—A. May I ask Mr. — 
Martyn Estall, our assistant secretary, to answer that? The question was to 
comment on the statement:— 

It appears likely to us that new technical developments will increase 

the opportunities for public service open to private stations. a 

Mr. Estatu: I would not be prepared to get into any technical discussion 
of the virtues of frequency modulation, but the intention of that phrase was to” | 
suggest that it was our understanding that frequency modulation would very _ 
probably open the way to better local service. That is our understanding, that i 
stations operating on F.M. would likely operate better in a local way, and it was) 
that we had in mind. I do not know whether that answers the question. a 
Mr. Bravuvorn: In your answer to one of Mr. Hackett’s questions you sald 
that the people of Gaspe, for instance, were not served. That is what you have — 

+n mind when you are talking of the service given to remote areas? 
The Wirness: Places of that sort. 4 
Mr. Breavuporn: I think radio station CHNC, which is affiliated with the — 
CBC, is giving fairly good service to the Gaspe peninsula. That gives full | 
coverage as far as the French element is concerned, does it not? oe 
The Wrrness: Of course, I was thinking of this particular programme, the _ 
Farm Radio Forum. We cannot organize down there. There is a fair number of 
English speaking people there. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: ; A 

Q. You know that on the French network of the CBC there is a very good 
French farm broadcast, “Le Révail Rural?”—A. Yes, I do. ag 
Q. And ‘Le Choe des Idées?”—A. Yes. ag 

Q. And it is still going on?—A. Yes. I might say that the name “Gaspe” 
sprang into my mind because we have had a number of letters from people down 
there stating that they cannot hear our broadcasts and that therefore they 3 
cannot organize. aS 
Q. I have another question. You spoke of co-operation with the provincial 2 

and municipal authorities. What sort of connection do you have with them as 
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: ar as co-operation is concerned? Are there officials of the provincial government 
of Quebec or any other province who take an active part in deliberations of your 
 organization?—A. Yes, there are quite a number of them. In the Farm Radio 
- Forum, for example, we get some very excellent co-operation from the local] 


_ agronoms. ‘That was the sort of thing I had in mind. They are agricultural 
 specialtists in the various counties. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


e Q. That is as individuals and not as agents of the province, is it not?— 
_ A. I am quite unable to say as to that. All we know is ¢t} 


1ey come and help us. 
- Of course, they cannot do so without the permission and approval of their 
deputy minister. 


: By Mr. Beaudoin: 
‘ 


; Q. Do you have, for instance, visits from Mr. Morin at your meetings?— 
- A. Yes. Mr. Jules Simard is the provincial deputy minister. I might explain that 
_ we conducted a course in radio listening and in the organization of. farm forums 
_ for some five days. Agronoms came in and brought four or five of their farmers 
- with them. There they studied the question and carried on a discussion accord- 
_ ing to the listening group technique. That was an extremely valuable type of 
_ €0-operation. 

a Q. You say you conducted a course in radio listening?—A. Yes. 

BE. (. Under the supervision of the CBC?__A. No. 

Q. Just on your own?—A, Yes. 

Q. Would you comment on that course? What kind of a course is it?—A. I 


4 might say that is a personal matter. It is in connection with the Adult Educa- 
ee 


~ tion Division. of “McGill University and is a part’ of the co-operation of the 
university with the local community, When these programmes started we thought 
— it would be more effectively carried on if the people understood the technique 
of conducting listening groups. We conducted a very simple type of course, a 
“very simple type of organization, I got in touch with the deputy minister. We 
asked him if he could release his agronoms for a few days and if they could bring 
eg with them some of their farmers among whom they worked, and they did. They 
meme in by car and brought these chaps with them. They stayed there for a 
Saas and we had an intensive week’s programme of radio listening. Does that 
explain your question? 
* ~~ =Q. Gan you tell us why you’are not at all averse to a modest increase in 
the present licence fee?—A_ One reason I am not averse is that we read in the 
paper that the CBC had a deficit this year. Rather than have this sort of thing 
cease we felt. we were willing to dig down and pay a little more. I think that 
was an earnest of our real interest in it. When a person is willing to spend their 
“money it shows they are really interested. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Ee» .Q. In the first place I understand that the Canadian Association for Adult 
_ Education has worked for some time very closely with the CBC in planning 


_ educational programmes?—A. Correct. 
* 

= 
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BJ Q. And conducting educational programmes?—A. Correct. 
__  . If we take your statement page by page it may facilitate following it. 
On page 1 in the third line of the last paragraph you say:— 
a We hereby reaffirm our unqualified support of the basic principles 
eee and policies governing the control and operation of broadcasting in 
Bets anada, as incorporated in. the Canadian Broadcasting Act and as 
- enunciated by successive parliamentary committees. 
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I should like you to state your conception of those basic principles and policies — 
which you are endorsing?—A. I wonder if that would not be answered on page 
2 by those six points. 

Q. Is that your answer?—A. That is my attempt at answering. 

Q. I would point out that on page 2 you purport to give six reasons saying 
as to why you are convinced that articles 21 and 22 of the Act should remain 
in force?—A. Yes. . 

Q. I was asking for your conception of the principles and policies, not 
reasons for the moment, but your conception of those principles. In your view 
what are those basic principles you are endorsing?—A. The main basic principle 
is that radio should remain a part of the public domain, that it should be operated 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as it is now, and that under a 
system of national radio we would ‘be able to have programs of that kind 
that do not require sponsorship and that people may have to take a considerable 
financial loss on, and that sort of thing. 

Q. I take it you are substantially satisfied with the way that the system 
is working at the present time?—A. That is so. Our experience has been so 
satisfactory we naturally would be reluctant to see any change in it. Our type 
of co-operation has been so satisfactory. : 

Q. I take it so far as the network is concerned you are reasonably satisfied 
with the way that is working out, too?—A. We do not see how you could have 
a national program link reaching the rural people of Canada in any other way. 

Q. We have a problem here in relation to the reaching out by the CBC to 
take in three private stations’ wave lengths, as you probably know. I take it 
that your answer is that you are reasonably satisfied with the way that the 
system is working out at the present time under CBC direction and control and 
general CBC operation on its present scale and private operation of certain” 
stations?—A. Quite so. 

Q. In the last sentence on page 1 you have this to say :— 

We believe that franchises granted for radio broadcasting on the © 
authority of parliament should be subject to and actually receive careful 
periodic review by parliament, and that all such franchises should carry 
with them an explicit obligation to provide radio programmes in the 
public interest. : 


May I ask you has there been any failure to your knowledge, or to the knowledge 
of your association, on the part of those holding such franchises to provide radio 
programmes in the public interest?—A. I would not like to say that, no. 

Q. Again one can generalize and say that you are satisfied with the way 
that is working out at the present time?—A. We came here to support the 
present system. We have no mandate to attack any other broadcasting station 
or any other method. In general we are satisfied with the way the CBC is~ 
working out, and we have gratitude for certain private stations who have co-— 
operated with us. That is really as far as I would like to go. : 

Q. Let me take your last answer and link it with the statement I have | 
just read at the bottom of page 1 and the one on page 2 where you say: ¥ 

We should like to commend those private stations in Canada which | 
carry on their business with a lively sense of their public responsibility. 


Are you singling out some stations which do carry out their duties with a lively 
sense of their public responsibility and some that, do not?—A. We do not know 
them all, sir. We have co-operated with those who are willing to co-operate 
with us, and we have had certain private stations who have co-operated with us. 
We are speaking of them, not of any other stations, because in many cases we 
have had no contact with those stations. We do not konw whether if we asked 
them to, they would refuse. We have co-operated with certain of them. 3 
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_Q. Are there any stations that you have asked for co-operation from and 
that have refused to co-operate in a reasonable way with you? I am speaking 
_ of private stations. : : 

The Cuarmman: I was just thinking, Mr. Fleming; I do not know whether 
you will consider it quite fair to the witness to ask him to make a classification 
' of the sheep and the goats. 

a Mr. Fiemina: I think he has done it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Witness: No. 


Mr. Fiemine: I want to clarify that. Perhaps it could be easily done. 


The Cuatrman: I do not think he did that. He said that they have had 
co-operation from some people and that he would like to speak a word in their 
favour; thats as far as he went. I do not say you are out of order, but I did 
_ not know whether you wanted to press it so far as trying to require this witness 
_ to classify people in the community. 
/ Mr. Fremine: I should like this witness to say if he has approached any 
_ Particular private stations which have refused co-operation. 


* The Witness: No. I personally have not encountered any such experience 
_ and I certainly have no intention of classifying people as sheep or goats or any- 
_ thing like that at all. I did want to pay tribute to those people who have co- 


- operated with us. We naturally asked for co-operation in places where our other 
services were not available. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I can appreciate what you say. I mean, you are not speaking in relation 
_ to private stations whith which you had no contact, naturally —aA, No. 
 Q. I wondered if there was some implication in your statement that there 
were some private stations that had been asked for co-operation and had not given 
1t?—A. I should like to make it quite clear that there is no such implication 
whatever. 
__ Q. Dealing with these reasons appearing on page 2, in No. 3 you say, “We 
believe such a system in necessary in order to prevent undue commercialization of 
radio in Canada.” Do I take it that you mean commercialization of programmes? 
—A. What I meant was that if we were largely dependent on commercial spon- 
ors, we would not be able to have the programmes. that I have spoken of as 
_ being sponsored by our organization. That is really what we had in mind. 
» Q. The kind of programme—A. Such as the Farm Radio Forum. 
_ Q. Such as you have assisted the CBC to put on?—A. Yes. 
Q. In No. 5 you say, “We believe in free and frank treatment of contro- 
ersial issues over the air.” And further down in the same one you say, “This 
an only be done, in our opinion, if the national broadcasting system is main- 
ained and strengthened, with continuing safeguards of its independence against 
either political or commercial interference.” Ars you satisfied, Dean Brittain, 
that the safeguards are ample now?—A. Oh, yes. I am satisfied. 
- Q. Are you satisfied, that there is a free and frank treatment of controversial 


“issues over the air?—A. Now, up to a point there is. I certainly would not like 
to say that there always is. But we have had quite a number of examples in the 
Citizens’ Forum where we have had free and frank discussion of some very 


gent 


ae ae 


roversial subjects. 

Q. Oh, yes—A. That is what I had in mind. 

 Q. You and I are probably on common ground. The Citizens’ Forum has 

ered quite anumber and range of questions.—A, Yes. 

_ Q. But you are not undertaking to pass any opinion on the discussion of 

politica) issues over the air, I take it?—A. Oh, no. 

 -Q. Or of the treatment of political opinions?—A. Oh, no, not at all. We 
e thinking of our educational programme. 
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Q. I wanted to be quite clear on that. Then on page 3, we come to this — 
question of what you call a modest increase in the present licence fee, and you — 
have indicated your view in that respect. What do you mean by a “modest — 
increase’?_A. It is $2.50 now. If you want to make it $3, all right. . 

Q. Do not say if I want to do that, because I do not want to.—A. I do not 
think you would find very much objection among our members to raising it to 
the extent of, we will say, 50 cents. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Do you think there would: be objection in the country?—A. There is 
always objection in the country if you ask for more money for anything. But as 
educationists we would be willing, from our modest means, to pay a little more. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just a minute there. When you said ‘Gn the country” you did. not intend 
to refer to agriculturists particularly, did you?—A. No, Mr. Hansell, I meant in 
Canada. : 
The Cuamrman: Oh, yes. You did not mean country people as against urban 
people. = 
Mr. Hansewu: No. 
The CuatrmMan: I did not want to get either of you under a cloud. | 
: 7 
By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. I have just a couple of questions in connection with the resolution of 
May 23rd, 1940, adopted by the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
resolutions similar to those appearing in the statement read to us here. I draw 
to your attention the last paragraph in which we find this, “and urge the con- 
tinuance of a courageous policy in the handling of controversial issues of current 
concern.” May I take it you have reference to such matters as are discussed in 
the Citizens’ Forum?—A. Exactly. ' 
Q. And you are not in any way referring to matters of political controversy? 
__A. We are referring to the kind of thing that comes up in the Citizens’ Forum. 
Q. But you-are not referring to matters of political controversy ?—A. Of 
course I meant nothing like political controversy. 4 
Q. I mean, not party politics —A. No, not party politics; most decidedly not. 
Q. In the second paragraph of that resolution there is a recommendation 
“that provision be made for additional high power regional transmitters to 
serve those parts of the country not now adequately covered by the national 
broadcasting system.” I take it that the view of the association was that, if 
additional high power transmitters are to be set up, they ought to be set up in 
areas that are not now adequately served?—A. They would serve areas that are 
not now adequately served. at * 
Q. Right; that these high power transmitters should not be set up in areas 
that are already adequately served.—A. Yes. F 


By Mr. Hansell: | 
Q. Mr. Chairman, there are just one or two questions I should like to ask. 


I will preface my first one by suggesting to the witness something which he 
perhaps already knows, namely that there is a body of public opinion in iter 


that thinks that there should be a neutral regulating body in the matter 0! 
broadcasting, that the corporation should not be a corporation in the field of 
radio and a regulating body at the same time. My question is this. Your brief 
has been a plea for the continuation of radio in Canada as it is presently con- 
stituted. My question is how would the work of that organization be weakened 
if there was a neutral regulating body?—A. Really, sir, I could not say yes or 
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port, the summary of 


reasons they gave seem to us to be convincing. That is perhaps all I could 


answer on that point. 


; 

-. the White Paper which has recently come out and the F.C.C. report and the 
’ 

a 


= Q. Your brief has been a plea for the continuation of radio as presently” 


constituted —A. Yes. 
Q. May I make this observation, Mr. Chairman. I 


am going to be per- 


fectly frank, and I trust I will not be considered too harsh. When I understood 


that the Canadian Association for Adult Education were 
us, I expected that we would hear a brief on the work and 


to present a brief to 
the objectives of this 


association in its relation to broadcasting in Canada. Frankly I have been 
disappointed. Instead I claim that we have listened to a plea for the strenethen- 
_ ing and continuation of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as presently 
constituted, and also as constituted as a regulatory body. I do not think you 


can get anything else out of that brief. I am going to su 


geest that I think in 


the questioning of the witness, Mr. Chairman, you did come to his assistance, 
which I think was right; but it did show I believe that, when we begin to 
discuss the operation of radio, we are in another field altogether. What I am 
driving at is this, that if an organization whose business is not radio comes to 


the committee and presents a brief which is a plea for the 


continuation of radio 


as it exists at the present time, then they must be prepared to answer ques- 
_ tions on radio itself—A. May I make one observation, Mr. Chairman, in 
response to that. I appreciate very much what the member said. We would 


have been most happy to come before you to give you an 


- account of the work 


and objectives of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, but I assumed 
that everybody here was informed on that matter, and what I was doing was 
' coming here to support the kind of co-operation that we had from the CBC 


in connection with these two main programmes which a 


gain I assumed that 


» everyone is familiar with. I did not think the members of this committee 


_ wanted a dissertation on the work and objectives of the 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


C.A.A.E. 


+ Q. Does your association make from time to time a critical analysis of 
- educational programmes which are broadcast either by the CBC or over 


privately owned stations in Canada?—A. We have no 
critical study. We have made a very critical study of our 


t made any general 
own programmes and 


sent out extensive questionnaires from time to time on those particular pro- 


_ grammes with which we are associated. 


> Mr. Hansewi: Mr. Chairman, in this connection I should like to read a 
_ telegram that I received the other day from a farm forum in my constituency 
- known as the Willow Creck Farm Forum. I know this part of the country. I 
travel it all the time. I have travelled it by car. I have travelled it on horse- 


_ back. I have walked miles. This telegram says in short, “ 


We support the CBC 


In its present form.” Anyone—individual, group or organization—has a right to 
send a telegram to me making this request. But I am suggesting to you, Mr. 
_ Chairman, that this Willow Creek Farm Forum does not know beans about 


radio, 


The Cuairman: Was it your intention to file that telegram, Mr. Hansell? 


Mr. Hanseuu: No, but I will file it if you want it. 
The CuarrMan: I thought probably you would. 


assistant secretary from the Quebee Council of Farm F 
receive that? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Yes. 


Mr. Hanseuu: Sure. I suppose all members have received a letter from the 


orums. Did you all 


‘Mr. Hansznu: I think for the purpose of the record we might read it. 
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The Cuamrman: Just before you do that, Mr. Hansell, may I say this. As 
you say, there has been quite a number of these come in. I guess I have probably 
yeceived more than the others, and that would be natural. I realize that all 
statements of opinion should be placed before the committee and it was my 
opinion to ask the steering committee when that might be done. I thought it 


might all be done at one time. Some are for and some are against. 


Mr. Hanseuu: Yes. 
The Cuatrman: But I should draw to your attention now that we are not in 
a position at the moment for argument. We are rather in a position for question- 
ing. Observations that are ‘n the nature of argument will come later when the 
committee is considering all the various representations that have been before it. 
Mr. Hansewy: That is all right, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuarrMAN: You agree with that? 
Mr. Hansewu: Yes, I agree with that. I would ask this, though. When that 
is done, may we have our discussions recorded? 
The CuamrMAN: That is entirely up to the committee. 
Mr. Hanseuu: In previous years, very often we have met and formulated a 
report without having a record kept. 
The Cuarrman: Oh, yes. I just record my personal view, but I think it 
would be best to have things recorded. 
Some Hon. Memsers: Hear, hear. 
The CuairMAN: But of course that is in your hands, not mine. 
Mr. Hansewu: I am quite prepared to leave this until later. 
The CuHatrMAN: I felt sure you would be. 
Mr. Hansewy: I might be able to make a better job of it then. 
The CuHarrMaAN: I am sure you will make a good job of it whenever you take 
it up. ; 
Mr. Hacxert: Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation? - 
The Cuamman: Yes, Mr. Hackett. | a 
Mr. Hacxerr: I am not a member of the steering committee, but I must — 
tell the committee of my utter amazement when I received a letter from Mr. © 
Joseph Galway, Assistant Secretary of the Quebec Council of Farm Forums, - 
with the resolution attached. The resolution declares information to be possessed — 
by that group which it could not possess. I will ask Dean Brittain to listen to — 
the first paragraph of that resolution:— ‘ 
The C.A.A.E. affirms its unqualified support of the basic principles — 
and policies governing the control and operation of broadcasting in : 
Canada as incorporated in the Radio Broadcasting Act and as enunciated” 
by successive parliamentary committees. We believe that it is essential” 
in the public interest that the publicly owned national broadcasting © 
system (CBC) be maintained and strengthened and that its independence 
from political interference and the intrusion of special interests continue 
to be safeguarded. 3 
I put it to Dean Brittain, eliminating the last two lines, that the group of people 
who purport to have passed that resolution had no information concerning 
the policies governing the control and operation of broadcasting in Canada. .They 
could not have. I submit that in the circumstances. that resolution cannot 
express the wish of the people who were gathered on the 23rd of May last. 
The Wrirness: But you are reading the wrong resolution. That resolutio 
you are reading was not one passed by the Quebec Council of Farm Forums a 
all and it never was sent to you by Mr. Galway. ae 
An Hon. Memper: It makes a difference. 
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By Mr. Hackett: 


on Q. This is a resolution that is passed by the Canadian Association for Adult 
‘Education on May 23rd?—A. You stated it was one sent to you by Mr. Galway. 

Q: Yes. Ihave not got that one here—A. You are not reading the resolution 
presented by Mr. Galway. You are reading the resolution passed at the annual 
- meeting of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 


Q. I am sorry. We will take the one that came from the Quebec Council 
ef Farm Forums. . 


Gi seas are 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You did not read that?—A: No. It is from the Quebee Council of 
Farm Forums. 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. It reads: — 


The Quebec Council of Farm Forums in annual meeting assembled 
 . believes it to be in the public interest that the publicly-owned national 
f broadcasting system be maintained and strengthened and that its 
: independence from political and other interference be safeguarded. We 
; believe that the basic principles and _ policies governing the control and 
; operation of broadcasting in Canada as incorporated in the Radio Broad- 
casting Act and as enunciated by successive parliamentary committees 
+1 
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are essentially sound. 


_ I draw to your attention that while I inadvertently read from a resolution which 
"was passed by the Canadian Association for Adult Education, I have now read 
_ the resolution which was passed at Macdonald College, if I mistake not, at a 
_ meeting which was held of the Quebec Council of Farm Forums on the 22nd of 
: June, and that in substance passed the same resolution. I ask you if you think 
_ that those farmers who were present at that meeting could have any knowledge 
_ of the policies that control the operation of broadeasting in Canada as incor- 
4 porated in the Radio Broadcasting Act and as enunciated by successive parlia- 


_ mentary committees? 


3 The CHamrMAn: Do you want an answer to that, Mr. Hackett? 
ey P 
Mr. Hacxert: If you please. 


The Wirness: I will answer it in this way. I may say that I am not a 
~ member of the Quebec Council of Farm Forums. I do not know what information 
~ they may or may not have. But I do happen to know, as a matter of personal 
- knowledge, that the secretary, Mr. Galway, is also a member of the C.A.AE. 
_ and was familiar with the discussions that took place at Kingston and that he 
"doubtless had a hand in drafting the resolution. Mr. Hackett might also be 
_ surprised to know there are actually some farmers in the province of Quebec that 
.° know something about radio broadcasting. 


4 Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 


The Carman: Mr. Hackett, have you noted there that the resolution of 


the C.A.A.E. and the other resolution which you read last, are just about a 
- month apart? 


=. Mr. Hacxerr: Oh, yes. 
a _ The Cuamman: So you will realize it is quite simple for the one organiza- 


_ tion to have a resolution of the other, and they probably went over it and agreed. 
: I felt sure you had noticed that, but I wanted to make sure. 


Mr. Hackerr: No, I had not noticed that. They are a month apart. 
The CuHatrman: It would appear that there is a connection between them. 
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Mr. Hacxerr: Yes. I have sat on this committee and I know that the 
members here are still somewhat uncertain as to exactly what the policies of the 
CBC are. When one finds an omnibus approval by people of the whole policy, 
wholesale and detailed, who have met for a short time for purposes other than: 
studying radio, one is inclined to ask just how deeply all these questions were 
studied by the people who are supposed to have passed the resolution. I do not 
think they knew a thing about radio. 


Mr. Bravporx: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Hackett should make some 
distinction. We do not know much about the future policies of the CBC, but we 
certainly know the past policies. I presume that these people were passing @ 
resolution on their knowledge of the past policies. 


The CrarrMan: There has been a good deal of rumour in the air. Is that 
not so? ; 


The Witness: Quite. 


The CuamrmMaAn: They might have been going on that. Probably people 
should not act on rumour, but they do. 


Mr. Hansenu: With regard to the rumour that has been in the air, 1t may: 
have been pretty well all on the one side. 

The Cuairman: Yes, that is usually the way; until one rumour catches up 
with the other one, the first one lives. ; 

Mr. Hansewy: I agree with Mr. Hackett; this radio business is a hard thing 
to understand. I am not going to disagree with Dr. Brittain when he says there 
are a good many farmers who know something about radio. 

Mr. Hacxerr: And something about many things. 

Mr. Hanseui: Yes, something about many things. I have sat on this 
committee for a good many sessions and I am only beginning to understand the 
fringe of it. I know that the Women’s Farm Forum out in some rural part of 
my country knows nothing about the details and regulations involved in radio 
in Canada. Yet I get a telegram from them. I would not want to be harsh, but 
it would almost appear that this forum, or some similar organizations, may be 
turning out plugs for the CBC. i 

Mr. Hacxert: May I ask one final question? . 

The Cuamman: Any question, whether or not it is final. 

Mr. Hacxerr: This will be final. 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Q. Dean Brittain, I interpret your statement and the two resolutions of 
the 23rd of May and the 22nd of June as favouring an increase of coverage 
by the CBC at the expense of the privately owned stations. Will you tell me 
if you think I have placed an unfair interpretation on your statement. and 


those two resolutions?—A. Quite an unfair interpretation. I certainly gave no © 


indication of doing anything at the expense of anyone. We did not come here, 
as I said, to attack or be against anything but to be in favour of the organiza- 
tion which has served the educational interests we have in mind. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. May I ask if this resolution that was passed on may 23 has been 


circulated among the members of the C.A.A.E?—A. Was it circulated? It was 
passed at the annual meeting. Can you answer the question, Dr. Corbett? 


. 


Dr. Corserr: It was circulated to all members of the council, executive and 
affiliated bodies. 


The Witnuss: All members of the council, executive and affiliated bodies. — 
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By Mr. Hansell: | 


Q. Which, of course, may explain the reason I got the telegram.—aA. Quite. 
j Q. And these organizations simply follow out what are almost tantamount 
to instructions, not knowing all the implications?—A. I am not quite sure that 
is entirely fair because I think if anybody had been present at the meeting I was 
_ present at they would realize these people had a very strong feeling of gratitude 
_and appreciation for the programme they had received and for the opportunity 
they had of co-operating with other people like themselves and with similar 
interests in the programme they were carrying on. 

Q. I am not saying that regarding the programme. They certainly need the 
_ programme but that is not the question. The question is do they know all that 
_ is involved in the very intricate business of radio in Canada? They want the 
present system of radio to continue exactly as it is. 


: By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Dean Brittain, was this resolution of May 23 adopted with the 


knowledge that this parliamentary committee on the CBC was sitting ?— 
_ A. Oh, very definitely. . 


. 
A Q. It was adopted with definite reference to the work of this committee 
and the task assigned to the committee?—A. Quite so, sir. 

: Q. And was the circulation of the resolution among the members and the 
farm forums also with reference to the sitting of this committee?—A. Quite 
so. I think that was the realistic picture. 


Q. I am not saying it should not be so. I simply want to bring out the fact. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): . 
Q. I should like to ask a question. On page 2 we have this statement:— 


But we are equally convinced that articles 21 and 22 of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, governing the operation of networks and the overall 
control of programme facilities, should remain in force. Our reasons for 
X affirming this may be set forth very briefly. 


Can you give me any other reasons other than those you have given there why 


you want to reaffirm articles 21 and 222—A. No, I think they are incorporated 
in there. Those are rather highly condensed and I think they contain the gist 
a our views. 


if Q. You say:— 


Hy 
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cy We should like to commend those private stations in Canada which 
a carry on their business with a lively sense of their public responsibility 
for unholding high standards of efficiency and taste and for contributing 


__ to the welfare of the local community and the unity of this nation. 


‘A. Yes, I think they do. 

~~ Q. Do you think we would get more satisfaction if they were allowed to 
have chains?—A. I think since we say so that obviously we prefer the present 
System and we think that it safeguards these values better than the other would. 
* Q. I should like to know why you would prefer it?—A. Well, it obviously: 
follows when a person is satisfied with the service they get. 

* . I should like to know why you do not want to have chains? 


ie The CHAIRMAN: What is that question? 
_ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I want to know why you do not want private 
stations to have chains. Why do you not want them to have chains? 


© The Cuamman: I do not-think the witness said he did not want them to 
have chains. . 
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By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Ser eter ek tes 
Q. Why do you not want the private stations to have chains? You say — 
you want articles 21 and 22 retained in the Broadcasting Act. I am asking you — 
the question why do you not want private stations to have chains?—A. Would 
you answer that, Mr. Estall? ; 
Mr. Estauy: Mr. Chairman, I think one answer to that would be—and the ~ 
main answer—the one that has already been given, that our constituency is well — 
satisfied with the service they are now getting, and there is no particular reason 
why they should want to change to something else when what they are getting is 
satisfactory. I think there might be some anticipation in the minds of some of: 
the constituency that if instead of the present system they got something else 
then the service they would get might be less satisfactory, particularly in relation 
to the sustaining programmes which they enjoy at the present time. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Why would the service be less satisfactory if they 
had chains? : 
Mr. Esrauu: I think that is covered. 
The CuatrMan: Mr. Ross, you mean networks? 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Yes, networks. e! E 
The Cuamman: I am going to suggest that you use the word “networks”. © 
The other term sounds like “change”. § 
Mr. Ross (St. Pawl’s): In the Broadcasting Act it is chains or networks. — 
If they have read this they will understand what a chain is. 4 
The Cuarrman: I was pointing out to you your words do not come clearly — 
up here. That is all. Excuse me. : 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I did not get the answer. 
The CuHarRMAN: Start over again. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I still want to know why you do not want private — 
stations to have networks. You have made a broad sweeping statement here in ~ 
your resolution and also in this brief that has been presented. This does not give. 
me the answer. The six reasons you have here do not give me the answer at all.” 
I should like to know why you do not want private stations to have networks 
of their own. A 
Mr. Esraru: I think that the reasons are set out in the six points that are 
covered. Our anticipation is—we would be delighted to find that it may be- 
wrong—that were the system to be changed so that there were commercial net-— 
works in Canada it would be more difficult to get in some areas of Canada, — 
particularly some rural areas, sustaining programmes that we now enjoy at a” 
time that it is convenient to listen to them, and that perhaps they would be ~ 
crowded out by other programmes that would be commercially sponsored. = 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Would it not. be possible for you to get better 
sustaining programmes over a network than over local stations? a 
Mr. Estauu: Sustaining programmes such as Citizens’ Forum and Farm 
Radio Forum, to which we referred specifically, are at the present time carried — 
over a network. . ae 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): They were carried over the CBC? - 
Mr. Esrauu: Yes. > ns a 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): That does not answer my question as to why- you do 
not want the private stations to have networks. I do not see any valid reason — 
you have given unless you have some other reason. eS 
Mr. Hansett: Is not the picture generally this, that people who h 
to the farm broadcasts are satisfied with the broadcasts and do not want 
fara that would deprive them of those broadcasts? Is that not the gen 
picture? oy 
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ee _ Mr. Esratu: I think they feel free to criticize the broadcasts as they get 
them now, but what they are chiefly concerned about is that they should 
: continue to get such broadcasts and, if possible, to get better ones than they 
are getting now. 

Mr. Hanseiu: If they could get better ones through some other method 
they would be more satisfied? 


Mr. Estauu: I think it would have to be shown that was so. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): 


Q. I have one more question. This brief is presented by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education; am I right?—A. Right. 

Q. And you give broadcasts in connection with education. You say here: — 

We believe in free and frank treatment of controversal issues over 
the air. . 

Mr. Fleming asked you something about that. This is an educational pro- 
gramme?—A. Purely. 

Q. As far as citizenship is concerned?—A. Yes. > 

Q. There are certain things that are educational as far as policies and so 
on of the various governments are concerned. Do you think that the various 
policies and so on as given by premiers of provinces, for instance, are educa- 
tional? Do you believe they are-of an educational nature?—A. I think that 
is dubious in some cases. 
(). Certainly it is dubious in some cases, but is it educational?—A. It is 

conceivably so, yes. 

Q. I am going to ask you a very important question. Do you think that 
- when the Prime Minister of Canada speaks over the radio that is an educational 
programme more than anything else?—A. Of course, surely, but sometimes it 
Is— 


Q. Sometimes it is dubious? Is that right? 

Mr. Hanseu: At least we can say this, that it does not tell the farmer 
how to raise any better wheat. I cannot figure how the farm broadcast would 
have very much to do with the regulations governing broadcasting. 

The CHairMan: Gentlemen, I want to draw your attention to this. I 
heard the gun go for 12 o’clock and we rise at 1. We have another delegation 
before us this morning. By these words I am not suggesting that any member 
should not ask questions that ought to be asked, but you will bear in mind we 
_ have people from the city of Toronto in whom many of us are very keenly 
interested. They ought to be heard. Mr. Fleming from Toronto will now ask 
a question. 7 

Mr. Fiemrine: Perhaps the final one. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. This relates to a question I asked earlier, and also a question that was 
_ asked a few minutes ago in regard to chains, or networks of private stations. 
_ I take it that Dean Brittain is not making any comments whatever or expressing 
any opinion on the wisdom or otherwise of CBC regulations dealing with 
the refusal to- permit broadcasts by political figures or political broadcasts over 
_ chains or networks of private stations?—A. We have made no pronouncement on 
_ that. We are mainly concerned with the preservation of the values that are 
inherent in the system we have now. ' 
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ge that you are convinced that articles 21 and 22 of the Canadian Broadcasting 
_ Act should remain in force I take it you are not to be understood as suggesting 


| political broadcasts over chains or networks of private stations?—A. Oh no, we 
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The CHairman: Shall we call the next witnesses? I understand there are 
the representative of the Association of Canadian Radio Artists, Mr. Earle Grey 
is assisted by Mrs. Jean Tweed. If it is your pleasure I will call on him now. 


Earle Grey, President, Association of Canadian Radio Artists, called. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Earle Grey is the President of the Association of 
Canadian Radio Artists. I do not know whether there are two submissions to 
be made but, at any rate, he will commence. Mr. Grey will do that now. I will 
say to him as to the other witnesses that have been here that he may either 
stand or remain seated as he sees fit. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I shall stand because the door 
is fairly close and I come from Toronto. There is only one submission which 
perhaps you will be relieved to know is very short, in view of the clock. 


The CHARMAN: You can take all the time you wish. 


The Wirness: Thank you, sir. Without any more ado I shall read it to 
you. , 
This brief is submitted by the Association of Canadian Radio Artists, 
representing all actors, announcers, singers and a large majority of professional 
radio writers in the Toronto area, which is responsible for 70 per cent of the 
English radio programmes originating in Canada. 

It is presented to the Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting to indicate 
how Canadian radio artists, whose work is the mainstay of Canadian radio 
programmes, feel towards the CBC, both as to its general policies and the manner 
in which they appear to be carried out. 

As practical working artists in the field of radio we consider it to be our 
duty to express an opinion on the conduct of an industry from which we draw 
our livelihood. But we must be doubly vocal as we are deeply concerned with 
the cultural as well as the commercial aspect of radio. 


Therefore, it is our feeling that it is not only desirable but essential that, 


Canadian radio should be both publicly and privately owned. 


It is in the nature of privately owned commercial radio, whose principal 


function is selling, to make its appeal to the largest possible audience at all 
times. That it is desirable to satisfy the majority of the population is obvious. 

We do, however, feel that the proper function of a publicity owned broad- 
casting system such as the CBC is to serve the whole public and not only the 
majority. We therefore consider that the CBC, while sharing the burden of 
catering for the majority, has a particular function of its own in giving minority 
tastes and opinions their appropriate representation on the radio. 

This function we consider to be especially valuable because it is only thus 
that Canadian arts and letters can be suitably advanced. In the absence now- 


adays of any elaborate system of private patronage it is clear that some system of 


public patronage of Canadian culture is necessary if Canada, with her relatively 
small population, is to be able to compete culturally with other countries. 


In our opinion the CBC is at present the most suitable body to exercise 


this indispensable function of public patronage of the fine arts. By so doing the 


Corporation justifies the fact of its public ownership by close attention to 4 
minority interests, and in particular, the interests of the intelligent minority. — 


This catholicity of taste and of interests is essential if we are to avoid a rubber 


stamp society. It is only in this way that freedom of expression and of thought 
can be encouraged without any regard to extraneous pressure, financial or — 


political. 
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* think appropriate to it in-a conscientious, efficient and fearless manner. As 
practical working artists we are deeply aware of the cultural work it does and 
would welcome a development and expansion of such work. We believe this 
would follow if more funds were available, the lack of which tends to prevent 
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We might add that in our opinion we have generally found the CBC to act 


as a public patron as far as its limited funds permit it, and also generally to act 


as an outlet for unbiased and disinterested reporting, commentary and criticism. 
The CBC’s behaviour towards the various kinds of radio artists may be — 
roughly summarized as follows:— 
_ Actors: 


By far the largest part of work done by Canadian radio actors is on CBC 
stations; and a large part of this work is CBC origination. The CBC repeatedly, 


- as far as its limited funds permit, has given actors the chance of developing 


artistically and of increasing their own reputation and that of Canada by being 


_ afforded an opportunity to perform mature and worth while roles in plays of 


standard repertory as well as in new works. 


Singers: 


As with the actors, much of the work of Canadian singers 1s due to the CBC. 
The CBC has also taken pains, money permitting, to encourage performances 
of great music of all kinds, and to allow Canadian singers to be heard in. public 
performance. 


Announcers: 
Most announcing work on all radio stations, public or private, is done by 


_ staff announcers. CBC announcers, of course, benefit by the cultural pro- 


grammes presented by the Corporation. Free-lance announcers are usually 


_ engaged by advertising agencies, not by radio stations, 
_ Writers: 


By far the greatest outlet for Canadian radio writing, particularly creative 


_work, is provided by CBC programmes. The CBC’s impartial and liberal 


standards have so far enabled Canadian radio to achieve extraordinary inter- 


- national recognition. This we find to be particularly true as far as writing is 


‘. 
“ 
At 


concerned. In the absence of a national theatre, the CBC remains the sole 
Canadian outlet for serious plays. 


Summary: 
It appears to us that the CBC does as a rule carry out the functions we 


~ Canadian cultural radio, and hence Canadian national culture, from taking its 
_ real place in world society. . 


ia 


Mr. Hacxert: May questions be asked? 
The CHarrMan: Certainly. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Is there another brief to be presented’?—A. No, there is only one brief 


as far as we are concerned. 


The CuarrmMan: You may be assisted by Miss Tweed in answering any 


questions. 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. Mr. Grey, what percentage of the talent to whom you. have referred 


as actors, singers, announcers and: writers in Canada are associated with the 
CBC as distinct from stations privately operated?—A. There is no distinction. 
They work for both public and private stations. There is no clear cut division. 
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Q. Did I understand you to say that the CBC was the sole Canadian 
outlet for serious dramatic work?—A. That is true. ee fe 

Q. So in so far as dramatic work is concerned-—I will use the term “artists” 
to comprise actors, singers, announcers, and writers—so far as artists are con- 
cerned, their field is restricted to service with the CBC?—A. In so far as what 
we describe as serious work, cultural work, is concerned. 

Q. How far is that true of music? —A. Do you mean vocal or instrumental? 
We are only concerned with vocal music. é 

Q. I was thinking of music in its highest -experssion, symphonies, for 
instance, opera, some of which comes to us from American cities, and all concert 
and band music.—A. That is outside our field except in so far as singers are 
concerned. We have nothing whatsoever to do with instrumentalists or with 
outside concerts. We are dealing entirely with singers on the radio. A great 
deal of our work, as I have stated, particularly the better class work, the more 
serious work, does come from the CBC. The CBC, as you are probably 
aware, have commissioned two operas which were written, and the music to 
which was composed on commission from the CBC. It was a great cultural 
eesture towards Canadian music and opera in general. 

Q. What class of artists find an outlet for their*talent with the privately 
owned stations? I am going to suggest to you that it is almost entirely restricted 
to the announcers?—A. Oh no. The actor can appear and does appear both 
on public and private stations. The point we are making is that so far as culture 
is concerned, the better class of work, we support the CBC’s policy. We are not 
attacking the private stations by any means. 

Q. I am aware of that, but I am trying to get it clear on the record that, 
in fact, the retaining of the services of artists by private stations is restricted 
almost exclusively to the announcers?—A. Oh, no. There is a great deal of what 
we, for purposes of definition, call commercial work. Perhaps the best example 
of that is the famous soap operas. They employ actors, and in some of the 
smaller sort of programmes they employ singers, musicales. ee 

Q. Are you in a position to state, taking the Canadian field as a whole, 
what proportion of artistic talent finds expression over the CBC as compared 
with privately owned stations?—A. No, I could not answer that because it may 
vary according to the number of programmes from year to year, but the larger 
proportion of the work is certainly done on the CBC. } 

Q. Is it fair to say, to use a loose term, that all the worthwhile work in. 
drama and music is done over the CBC? 


Mrs. Tweep: I think perhaps since I am one of those who dabble in the — 
shabby art of soap selling from time to time. : 


Mr. Hacker: Will you speak a little louder? 


Mrs. Tweep: Yes. I would say that the work done by actors on com- 
mercial programmes could not be called less worth while in the sense that pro- — 
erammes may be called interesting to the listener. When we speak of worth © 
while we mean more or less experimental radio which the commercial outlets 7 
cannot afford to go into for the simple reason they cannot afford to experiment — 
too far because they still have to sell their product. When they are selling their 
sponsor’s product they cannot take the chance of having an experiment. possibly 
not go through, and consequently the CBC is in a better position to be able to 
do more progressive work in either the dramatic or singing field. 

Mr. Fuemrnc: That is because they do not have to sell their product? 


Mrs. Tweep: No, they are not tied down to quite the same extent that a 
commercial person is. : 
ee Fieminc: They can afford to be more independent of the listening 
public? 
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_. Mrs. Tween: I would not say that, but they do not have to sell, as we have 
said in our report, to the majority all the time. They can consider minority 
interests. . 

a Mr. Hacxerr: And the field of the CBC is necessarily a larger field than 
that of any private station in view. of the regulations which preclude private 
hitching up or connections? 


7 Mrs. Tweep: Private commercial programmes use the CBC network con- 
_ tinually.. They are mostly network shows I am speaking of. 


The Wirness: Any sponsor can buy time on the CBC. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


4 (). I am trying to find out what proportion of the artists in Canada devote 
their talent to expression over privately owned stations as compared with CBC 
_ stations?—A. I do not think you can really put that in any proportion because 
_ it would fluctuate. The artist just accepts an engagement when it comes to 
him. There are not two bodies of artists, one working for the CBC and another 
_ for the commercially owned stations. They are intermixed, absolutely inextric- 
ably intermixed. : ; 
Z Q. They are intermixed, but is it not true that most of the commissions 
_ of the artists come from the CBC and not from the privately owned stations?— 
| A. No, I would not say it is absolutely true, sir. Let us get it clear in our 
* minds. When you speak of the privately owned station do you mean the 
- isolated station? 
om Q. I mean a station that is privately owned and that has a restricted field 
a because it may not have hookups and connections which the CBC has——A. The 
- isolated station practically employs no Canadian talent because it imports from 
_ somewhere else records which are just. pushes on. | 
4 Q. What I want to know is if the policy of the CBC were such that artists 
had a field of activity in the privately owned stations would it not be an 
- encouragement to those artists? Would it not give a broader field of outlet to 
» Canadian talent?—A. It might. On the other hand it might not because I 
: think finance would step in. It is more costly to employ artists than to put on 
@ records. — . 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


 Q. Is your association affiliated with the American Federation of Radio 
| Artists?—A. Indirectly, yes, in the sense that we are affiliated with the A.F. of L. 
with which the American body is affiliated, but we are not directly affiliated. 
| Ce oe 


Q. Is the Radio Artists Association of Montreal affiliated with yours ?— 
BA Yes, 


Mrs. Tweep: One of them is. 


The Wirness: There are a number, of course. I should make it clear 
there is a French speaking actors association or radio association in Montreal. 
I cannot remember the exact title. Then there is an English speaking artists 
association in Montreal who are affiliated with us and have the same title and 
. the same conditions virtually as we have, just slightly altered for local con- 
- ditions. That is all. 
-— __Q. Your association has established fixed fees for quarter hour broadcasts 
and half hour broadeasts, and so on?—A. We have succeeded by negotiation in 
establishing minimum terms and conditions of livelihood with all employers, 
including the CBC. 

—  Q. As a rule would it be right to say that the sponsor, whether it is the CBC, 
| a privately owned station or a commercial agency pays only the minimum fee?— 
__ A. No, it would not be correct to say that. They certainly do pay the minimum 
fee but they very often pay a good deal more, considerably more. 
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Q. Which of the three organizations I have just mentioned pay more than 
the minimum fee?—A. Generally speaking it varies. You might say that there 
are three or maybe four. There is the very well to do commercial agency which 
pays more, the CBC which definitely pays more on certain programs which 
demand greater exertions from their artists, and then there are the smaller 
commercial people and the ordinary CBC programs that do not pay more 
than the minimum. 

‘Q. Do you conduct auditions for artists? —-A. No. 

Q. Under what conditions can a singer or actor become a member of your 
association? —A. He must first of all obtain an engagement from any employer. 
Then having obtained that engagement or offer of engagement he obtains from 
us a series of working permits, six in number. At the conclusion of those six 
engagements he is then eligible for application for membership which is never 
refused unless the man should be shown to be a very improper man for some 
other reason, which never has happened. That is devised for the purpose of 
screening the person who may occasionally get just one engagement and think 
he is a radio actor. He would join our association and be just a piece of dead 
wood. We consider it would be unfair to ask that man to pay dues, that he 
would never get commercial work because he was a bad artist. 

Q. Do you not think it would be screening too much?—A. If you can get 
six shows in the highly competitive field of radio acting artistry you have got 
some sort of talent and you have a chance of making a go of it, and to our mind 
a worth while member. . 


The CHAIRMAN: All the time Mr. Beaudoin has been questioning Mr. Knight 
has been endeavouring to ask a question. | 


By Mr. Knight: 
Q. There has been some discussion and comparison between the publicly 
owned CBC and the private stations in connection with this gentleman’s par- 
ticular business. I should like to ask what the private stations are doing in the 
way of service to their own communities which might be comparable to what the 
CBC is doing in providing drama, music, talks and discussions which might be 
of a cultural nature, taking into consideration, of course, the fact that the 
corporation spends a large part of its income in the maintenance of networks © 
and supervision of regulations and so forth. For instance, how many private 
stations contribute to the support of local orchestras, choral group work, dramatic 
societies and things of that type? I suppose one could put it this way. To what 
extent do they give the young radio artist opportunities, to put it in the ver- 
nacular, of making the grade, getting into the business and becoming proven in 
the work? Then I would ask what kind of fees are paid to such people, writers, 
actors and musicians, by privately owned stations as compared to the CBC?- 
Perhaps that will do for now. I have another question which I should like to 
ask—A. To begin with I should make it clear that we are merely speaking for 
the Toronto area which, as stated in the brief, is responsible for about 70 per 
cent of the programs that go on the air. Offhand I do not remember an example 
of any commercial firm doing anything particularly except selling their product. 
To be honest I do not want to appear to be assaulting one of the main pillars of 
our income as artists, but certainly the spotlight 1s focused on selling the product, 
and I am afraid the question is what is the best play or song to sell with, not 
what is the best play or song. " 
Q. In other words, is it not true that commercial sponsors would not feel any 
responsibility towards their public at all in the matter of cultural development, | 
and they are concerned chiefly, as you have said, with sales, so that you have 
something which will catch the ear of the population but that is not always the 
best criterion?—A. T would be inclined to go along with you, but I would not like. 
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3 ¥ to make a pronouncement. It is not my position to make a pronouncement about 


_ that because it might very well be that a first class commercial concern might 


sponsor a Canadian opera tomorrow. 
‘ 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. As is done in the United States?--A. As is done in the United States. 


By Mr. Knight: 


Q. May I conclude by remarking that I think this answer has brought out 
the question brought up by Mr. Hansel] a little while ago, the fact that the 


of the people in this country.—A. I should like to amplify. I have just been 
reminded that a big firm, Simpson’s in Toronto, do sponsor the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra. That is an example of where a commercial firm is doing a good 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): 


Q. And the Singing Stars of Tomorrow?—A. Yes, you get a certain amount, 
and you may find a good Canadian singer. That is how you do find them. 

Q. It is not a question of whether the private stations can or cannot do it. 
Is it not a question of audience? It is a question of the audience which they 


_ control. The audience for some of the finer cultural programmes is very much 
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smaller than it is for other programmes?—A. That is so. 
Q. It is a question of audience —A. That is why the CBC is in a position to 


do this very valuable work. 
By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. I should like to ask Mr. Grey the same question that I asked Dr. 
Brittain. Should there be brought into existence a neutral body for the purpose 


of regulating broadcasting in Canada? Would that affect in any way or 
weaken the work of your organization?—A. Well as it is an entirely proble- 


rin 


t 
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matical question how can I answer it? It would depend entirely upon the setup 
of the neutral body, what its functions were and how it performed them. It 
conceivably might do magnificent work both for public and private stations. It 
might conceivably be the reverse. You would first have to tell me what its 
powers were and show me its personnel before I could express an opinion on 
something which, frankly, is outside our province. 

The Cuairman: I am afraid, Mr. Hansell, you will have to answer too 
many questions before you can get an answer to that one. 

Mr. Hanser: I will admit that the answer that has been given is very 
clever. That is not a reflection. I agree with Mr. Grey that he cannot give an 


adequate answer without knowing the functions that the neutral body would 


perform. I am assuming that the neutral body ‘will merely decide on regula- 
tions and have nothing to do with the actual production of programmes. I think 


_ that is the assumption. 


The Cyaan: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. I understood that you said earlier in your examination that very fre- 


quently the operator of a private station could not afford to engage artists and 
in consequence he put on records, Is that correct?—A. Not quite, sir. I said 
it costs more. I did not say they could not afford to do it, but as a commercial 


_ proposition it would cost more and therefore T submit, knowing human nature, 


that the tendency would be to put on records. 
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Q. There are restrictions concerning hookups which affect the privately Ese 
operated stations, are there not?—A. I do not know. I cannot answer that. 
Q. I think we can assume that there are. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are. 
Mr. Hacxerr: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Q. If there were hookups possible between: these private stations would that 
not open up a broader field of endeavour for the people for whom you speak? I 
mean artists?—A. You mean if you had a network—I missed a portion of your 
question. : 

Q. If you had a network of private stations would it not create an audience 
of sufficient dimensions to permit private stations to retain the services of 
Canadian artists instead of putting on records?—A. The probabilities are it 
would certainly give them a bigger audience and therefore more available money. 
Whether they would make use of that availability is another matter. Also one 
has got to consider that the serious artists who make a living by broadcasting 
have to congregate in certain populous centres. If you had a small network of 
six stations in the depths of the country somewhere there would be no artists 
available. The only artists available would be local people who would be 
amateurs, who would not be able to earn enough money to make a livelihood, 
and therefore their quality would be very low. Therefore the network in ques- 
tion would probably not employ them because the recorded stuff would be so 
infinitely superior. 

Q. At the present moment I am directing my question towards a broadened 
field of opportunity for Canadian talent. I ask you if privately operated 
stations were hooked up in such a way that their audience was increased and 
their revenue increased would it not necessarily afford an opportunity for artists 
which they do not have today?—A. Not necessarily. It might, but J think the 
probability would be that they would continue their present system of importing 
stuff and filling in their network in that way. 

The Carman: Mr. Hackett, Mrs. Tweed has indicated a desire to give a 
further answer. 

Mrs. Tween: I wondered if I could ask a question. When you speak of. 
this network of private stations are you speaking of a network of private stations 
in place of the CBC network or as well-as the CBC network? 

Mr. Hacxerr: As well as. I am dealing with the situation as it exists 
today. I understand there is the CBC operating certain stations. There are 
privately owned stations operated privately. The privately operated stations 
are restricted in their activities by being denied hookup privileges. My question 
is were this barrier broken down, were it made possible for privately operated 
stations to hook up and get audiences and revenues would it not afford a new - 
field to Canadian talent? 

Mrs. Twrep: I just wanted to make sure I understood the discussion. 

The Wrrness: It might. I cannot go any farther honestly than that by 
saying at least the opportunity might be there, but whether it would be availed — 
of is another matter, and in view of what has been the practice up to date it is 
questionable whether it would be availed of. 


By Mr. Hackett: : 

—Q. There is just one final question at the present time. -The Canadian - 
artist in so far as broadcasting is concerned is pretty well restricted to the CBC — 
as an outlet whether it be on time which a private individual has leased from — 
the CBC or whether it- be a CBC programme?—A. Yes. a 
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Q. I think we can take that as a fact.—A. Yes. 

Q. That means that there is one employer. There is a monopoly in the 
employment of the Canadian artist. I am asking if it would not be better for 
_ the artistic gentry as a whole if there were some alternative so if perchance the 
_ CBC did not like the color of the hair of the lady who sang last night she might 
: cross the way and sing for somebody else who might perceive other charms in 
Meher. = 


The Cuamman: It is quite easy to change the color of the hair. 


i The Wrrness: I do not think you are correct in saying there is a monopoly. 
_ The CBC has not got a monopoly because when the CBC takes on a programme 
belonging to X company selling anything you like that X company has full 
control of the casting for that particular programme. The CBC has no control 
over that whatsoever. Therefore, in effect there is no monopoly exercised by 
_ ~~ public or private stations at the present moment. | 


i By Mr. Fleming: 


” -Q. May Task one or two of these final questions? Mr. Grey has indicated 
- that the members of his association look to private stations as well as to the 
_ CBC for an outlet for their talent?—A. That is So. 
F Q. He has also indicated most of the talent is concentrated in the larger 
_ centres and that the small local stations, the weak stations in terms of radio 
~ power, do not provide much of an outlet?—A. That is true. 

. Q. What is the view of your association as to the desirability of having the 
‘ wave lengths of big metropolitan private stations assumed by the CBC and put 
on a CBC network?—A. That is something upon which I would not venture to 
make any pronouncement, That is a matter right outside our scope. We are 
Es We are not concerned with the mechanical means 


al 


| can why you do not 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. I should like to ask several questions arisin 
oning by Mr. Hackett. You told him you cou 


_ ists and we do not know each others salaries, 
© and so but how much over we do not know. 

know how much of it is private and how much is publie. 
~_ Q. I mean the arti 
Ps rtain year?—A. Yes. 

— Q. You do not know w 
What from private stations? 


Mrs. Twerp: It would vary according to the individual]. 
By Mr. Robinson: 


> Q. Yes, but in the ageregate have you any idea of that?—A. I am afraid 
ot, not the slightest. We do not know how much either as to the aggregate or 
8 to the proportion of that aggregate, 
676813 


hat percentage would emanate from the CBC and 
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Q. Considering the CBC as distinct from the private stations which of the 
two would devote more funds to the encouragement of new talent and the 
auditioning of new talent, and so on? 

Mrs. Tween: It is about equal. They both carry on auditions. As far as 
auditioning new talent goes the agencies have a setup whereby they audition 
once a month or so often whoever wants to have an audition, and the CBC holds 
them a little more frequently than that, I believe. They hold regular auditions. 
Ag to who hires the most I would say that probably the CBC does because they 
put on so many more shows and they can thereby hire so many more people, 
so that as far as introducing new talent I think most of the new talent is started 
on sustainer on the CBC. 


Mr. Rosrnson: That is following out your other evidence earlier that the 
commercial sponsor cannot take the chances which the CBC can. 


Mrs. Tweep: Sometimes the small station in other cities will where they are 
depending on amateur talent, but I am speaking only of Toronto here. 


Mr. Rosinson: In Toronto you find that new types of cultural entertain- 
ment would be sponsored generally by the CBC before the private stations would 
get into that type of work? 

Mrs. Tweep: I would rather think that on the whole, but you cannot 
generalize. To that extent the small station on its own sustaining programmes, 
although they have far less sustaining programme time than the CBC, will do 
experimental work when they are merely selling their station and not selling 
their product. . 


By Mr. Picard: 


You spoke a moment ago about the opportunities offered to artists by the 
CBC. You also spoke about the opportunities given to artists by private stations. 
Do you contend that private stations do not encourage enough artists or do you © 
contend that the balance is very much in favour of the CBC?—A. As far as _ 
quality is concerned. ) 

Q. Would you admit that many of the programmes that are now on the 
CBC network have originated with the private stations before they came to the 
network, and that those talents were developed first by private stations through- 
out the country?—A. You mean artists or programmes? : 

Q. Artists and programmes. I mean radio artists. Many of them are- 
heard now through the facilities of the CBC. Is it not a fact that their careers” 
on radio started on the private stations in many more cases than on the CBC?— 
A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. I just wanted to make it clear so that we would have your views.— 
A. Ido not think so. I think unquestionably the private stations have sponsored — 
a lot of new talent, but I do not think they have sponsored as much new talent 
as the CBC. Each has given its quota to the artistic field, but the small private 
stations away out in the wilds, so to speak, have virtually no opportunities for 
the artist. They may have a little announcing work and the ambitious young 
boy can begin to learn there, but when he has learned something he comes up 
to Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, or Vancouver and takes his chance there. 

Q. By giving opportunities to these younger artists are the private stations 
not performing a valuable duty to the radio listeners throughout the country 
by bringing the attention of the public to these people and thus enabling them 
to go to the larger centres?—A. Well, yes, I suppose you must start somewh aa 
so to speak. a 

Q. The big artist is not a man who is born that way. He has got to grow 
and somebody has got to pay for it. I wondered if it was not true that many 0: 
the small and large private stations have done their share?—A. I think un- 
doubtedly they have. ; 
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Mr. Ftemine: Are artists born or made? 
The Cuatrman: I do not think that is within the compass of the brief. 
The Wirness: I should like to be able to answer that. 
— By Mr. Knight: 
Q. The matter of quality has been mentioned here as opposed to quantity. 
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than I am, shall I say, in the radio artist improving himself 


that is a question 
that I think is of great concern to parents particularly in this country.—A. If 


i use that appalling term, if they develop that 
_ certainly I would say that it would be bad from every point of view. 
. Q. Could it be any further developed?—A. I do not Say because you 


develop commercial programs you necessarily must; develop soap operas, but I 
will say that is what has happened. 


iinet 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Is there a similar organization to yours in the United States? I fancy 
» the answer is “yes” to that?—A. Yes. 

‘ Q. There is no publicly owned radio in the United States?—A. No. 
_- Q. Is their organization which is similar to yours functioning fairly success- 
fully under their system?—A. Certainly they are making a very good liveli- 
_ hood, a far better livelihood than we up here in Canada. 


Ag By Mr. Picard: 


Q. What do you consider in your opinion to be the reason why important 
_ commercial companies would give their programmes to CBC rather than to a 
powerful private station in any given centre?—A. Because the CBC gives them 
' greater coverage. 

_ Q. Because they have a network. 


s Mr. Hacxerr: And the private stations have not, 


"Mr. Hansenu: We are drawing to a close and I feel this way. The two 
_ briefs that have been submitted this morning would almost. lead us to believe that 
_ the CBC is fighting for its existence and that these briefs serve as a life line 
thrown out to save the CBC from sinking into oblivion. 


- Mr. Knicur: Do these gentlemen represent the CBG? 


~ Mr. Hansetu: No. I am making an observation. According to the point 
_ of privilege Mr. Ross brought up—and I am not discussing that—it would appear 
there is an impression abroad that some of us are lined up on behalf of private 
_fadio and some on behalf of the CBC and that the CBC is fighting for its 
- existence. There are some of us who are only concerned in giving Canada the 
_ best radio deal possible while at the same time protecting the Canadian public 
_ against radio monopolies. 

ms Mr. Picarp: But we want to get both sides of the story. 

Mr. Hansen: Certainly, 


oP Mr. Fiemina: We want to get all the facts. I think that is all that anybody 


0n the committee is doing at the present time. There should not be any 
inferences drawn. 


hs The Cuarrman: I think that everybody on the committee is not merely 
thoroughly virtuous but passionately so. It is about time to adjourn. 
‘>> 67681—33 
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Mr. Hanseuvu: Mr. Chairman, T do not think you got Mr. Hackett’s remark 
that you personally were helping us to put over the job. — 

The CuarrMan: Thank you very much. : 

Mr. Fiemine: Before we adjourn is there going to be a meeting of the 
committee this afternoon? 7 

The CuairMan: You will remember we took up at our last meeting the 
matter of a meeting this afternoon. I suppose 4 o’clock is the appropriate time. 
Notices have gone out to that effect. That is pursuant to the decision already 
made at our last meeting. 

Mr. Hacxetr: Where do we meet in Montreal? 

The CuarrMAN: Have you not a copy of the itinerary? 

Mr. Fiemine: At the meeting this afternoon we will have the CBC 
officials? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will go back to where we were at the close of the last 
meeting. 

Mr. Fieminc: Mr. Browne will be here? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The committee adjourned at 12.50 p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, when we adjourned this morning it was 
understood that the questioning which had been going on would continue. 
At the time Mr. Browne was being questioned and some questions were also — 
being directed to Mr. Dunton and Dr. Frigon, and perhaps Mr. Bushnell. At 
any rate, that is the position in which we find ourselves this afternoon. 

Mr. Fipmine: Would it suit Mr. Browne’s convenience if we finished his — 
testimony ? 

The CuammMan: I think Mr. Browne has said it is quite satisfactory if 
we do that, yes. 


Mr. G. C. W. Browne, Acting Controller of Radio, Department of 
Transport, recalled. 7 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : : } 

Q. I want to ask a couple of questions. How much money did you collect 
last year from radio licences?—A. Do you mean gross revenue? b: 
Q. I mean gross revenue from receiver radio licences?—A. $4,260,379.14. — 

Q. How much net did you hand over to the broadcasting corporation?—_~ 

A. $3,732 ,784.76. 
Q. And it cost $527,000 to collect that amount?—A. Yes, if that is the™ 
total of the commissions and the cost of administration. IT have not added those 
two together. a 
Q. Is there any other charge than the $527,000?—A. No, sir. 4 

Q. Mr. Browne, I want to ask another question. You do not need to answe 7 

this unless you like. This came all from people who have radios?—A. Quite so. 
Q. $2.50 from each person who had a radio?—A. Quite so. a 
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_ Q. And a lot of other people who do not have radios but have the advantage 
of radios did not pay?—A. Of course, there are always some who attempt to 
evade the legal requirements. 

- Q. I do not mean that. I am not thinking about the ones who paid. 
There are a lot of listeners in Canada who do not have radios.—A. Who do not 
have radios? 

i Q. Who do not have radios and who listen. They have the advantage of 
_ radios and listen to them.—A. You mean they listen to other people’s radios? 
Q. Yes. Is that a fair tax? 

The Cuarrman: That is not a proper question for this witness. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): He does not need to answer it. 


A By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): 
-- Q. It costs $527,000 to collect $4,260,000. Is there some way that it would 
be cheaper to collect that? Why does it cost $527,000 to collect that money ?— 
_ A. Of course, that is broken down into several items. os 
ie Q. Break it down then—A. There is salaries of staff ; there is rental of 
- machinery; there is the cost of the printing of licences. 
~— Q.A little louder—A. Salaries of staff, rental and servicing of the 
machinery. 
i Q. What machinery?—A. Those are the machines which record duplicates 
of the licences. 
- ——~-Q. What—A. The machines which record the name and addresses of the 
~ people who are licensed. 
" Q. Yes?—A. The cost of printing of the licences and other printing and 
stationery, and miscellaneous costs. I think you will find those broken down 
t the bottom of appendix 4 under the heading of Department of Transport 
Costs. 
_ Q. How much is that?—A. For last year that is a total of $202,562.08. 
Q. That is the cost of administering the collection of licences here in 
Ottawa, is it?—A. It is the cost throughout the dominion. 
_ Q. That $202,000 is spent right here?—A. Most of it. 
_ Q. And the other cost is commissions, is it?—A. The other cost is com- 
missions. 
— Q. That is $325,033. I do not know whether I should ask you for your 
pinion as to whether that is a very extravagant way to collect $4,000,000. . It 
eems to me that we ought to have some other basis or else we ought to be able 
to collect it more cheaply. Is there any reason why you should have the names 
and addresses of the people who have receiving sets outside of the fact that you 
want to try to get them to buy licences? Can you hear me?—A. Yes. 
im Q. Is there any other reason why you want to know the names and addresses 
of those people who have radio receiving sets outside of the fact you want to 
have it on record so you can collect the licence the next time?—A. We also wish 
© be able to check the names of the people who are sent in as possible delin- 
uents if they are not, at the time of the visit of our inspectors, able to produce 
licence. Many of our courts require a statement to that effect, that the 
ecords at Ottawa have been checked and that there is no record there of a 
cence in the name of the individual concerned. . 
_ Q. There is none of this money you collect that is used in connection with 
the inspection. of interference?—A. No, that is covered by a vote of parliament. 
-- Q.So that it costs us $527,595 to collect $4,000,000? 
‘Mr. Beauporn: Mr. Browne— 
= - Mr. Ross (St. Pauls): Wait a second, if you do not mind. 
___-Mr. Bravpory: I thought you were through. 


i Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): No, I am not quite through. I do not want to ask 
: Aim a question he cannot answer, 
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Mr. Bravupoin: I want to ask him a question he can answer. 
The CuairMANn: Mr. Ross is still questioning. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): 

Q. Have I asked you all the questions that you need in connection with the 
collection of this money? In other words, there is nothing else; there is no other 
reason for this $202,000 which is for administration and the $325,000 which is 
commissions, $527,000. That takes in the whole thing. That is the cost to us 
of collecting that money as far as the country is concerned. Then, too, you do 
not collect money from people who do not have radios. You do not collect 
money from them because they do not pay. There is another question I should 
like to ask. Do you find that the general public resents the $2.502—A. Not the 
general public, no we do not. 

Q. The people who have licences?—A. No, we do not. 


Q. They like to pay it?—A. We do find some people who object. There are 


always some people who will object. 

Q. Can you find any cheaper way of collecting this money? That is nearly 
20 per cent, is it not? The cost of collection is about 20 per cent?—A. In 
appendix 2 you will find the cost of collection in the two last columns stated in 
terms of percentage of revenue. Commissions amount to 6-93 and the cost of 
administration is 5:45 per cent. We are rather proud of that figure. 

Q. I do not think that adds up to what you say here. 

Mr. Fiemine: May I raise a point here? 

The Cuarrman: I want to grasp the question. 

Mr. Fremine: Mine is not a question at this stage. 

The CuarrmMAn: You want to clarify something? 


Mr. Fueminc: Yes. I find in the minutes of proceedings and evidence, 
number 5, which has just been handed to us there has not been reproduced the 
very extensive appendices attached to the statement made by Mr. Browne to 
the committee at its meeting on June 27. The four pages of his brief have 
been written into the proceedings because they were read, but they are followed 
by about twelve pages or more of very valuable statistical tables which have 
not been reproduced in our proceedings. I think it was not the understanding 
of the committee that those should be omitted. In any event I think there 
would be a very serious gap in the record of the committee if those tables are 
not reproduced because there is a mass of information in them much of which 
relates to the point on which Mr. Ross has just been questioning Mr. Browne. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you know the answer to that, Mr. Clerk? 


The CumrK: Mr. Chairman, either the reporter did not think he should put — 


them in or if he did the printer did not print them. 


The Cuairman: It was understood at the time they would be printed. | 


We were all agreed on that. 
The Wirness: I made a statement at the time. I said:— 
There are appended to this statement several reports consisting of 


statistical data on licensed receiving sets, prosecution of unlicensed 


receiving set owners, and other statistics on the issuance of licences and 
on revenue. I do not suppose it is necessary to read those. 


The CuarrMAN: It was understood they would appear as appendices. 


Mr. Freminc: Would you give your direction that those be reproduced in 
our proceedings because they are too valuable to be omitted. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Plouffe, you will see that is taken care of. 
(See today’s evidence—Appendix A). 
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_ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): It costs us 13 per cent to collect $4,260,000. It does 

not cost us that much to collect money in connection with the consolidated 

_ revenue fund. Despite what Mr. Browne says I know there are a lot of people — 
resent this business. Perhaps this is not a question that Mr. Browne can answer, 

_ the reason for having radio licences. That is not his department so I will have 

_ to leave that to somebody else. I do not think Mr. Browne can answer that 

, question as to why we should have radio licences for radio receivers. 

3 The Cuamman: That is a government question, is it not? 

= - Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I do not think that is for Mr. Browne to answer. 

< The Cuarrman: All you have to do in regard to that is to persuade the 

‘i government. 

Mr. Ross (Sé. Paul’s): It does not cost us 13 per cent to collect money by 

_ way of taxes for the consolidated revenue fund. 


The Cuarrman: No. ® 

ee _ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): It does not cost us anything like that. Now then, 
_ Iam coming to the point. Why waste $527,595? : 

: Hon. Mr. McCann: May I ask you a question? Can you suggest a better 
» method? 

a Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I am going to question the officials of the corporation 
before I answer that question. 

_ Mr. Hansexu: Would the minister mind a suggestion? 


4 Hon. Mr. McCann: Not at all. 
- Mr. Hansevu: That you add an item to your income tax form, “Do you 
a 


_ own a radio? If so, add $2.50 to your income tax”. It would cost you nothing 
to collect: it. 


i Hon. Mr. McCann: That is a suggestion. 
“4 The Cuatrman: How about all those below $1,500? 
Am Mr. Brerrranp: There would be quite a number who are not paying income 


_ tax but would have to take out a licence. 

‘Mr. Hansetu: You have got me there, pal. 

ba Hon. Mr. McCann: There are 550,000 who will be free from income tax 
under the next budget. I suggest to. you that probably 500,000 have a radio. 

Mr. Hansetu: Mr. Bertrand reminded me of that. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


i Q. Can you tell me out of the cost of collection how much money you have 
__ to spend to prosecute people who do not pay? I notice there are certain provinces 
_ which are quite high, for example, Ontario. Possibly if the licences were paid 
2 in due course it would cost less to collect the licences?—A. Of course, it should 
be remembered that the fines accruing from convictions accrue to the credit of 
the receiver general. 

Bi Q. We should not say that the CBC receives $2.50 per set as part. of their 
E3 revenue. If you deduct from the amount which is generally collected throughout 
_ the country the commissions that are paid in the amount of $300,000 and the 
a cost of administration it is not fair to say that the CBC receives $2.50. As a 
_ matter of fact, it might receive about $2 per set. Is that not the fact?—A. That 
m is right. They receive $2.50 less the cost of commissions and of administration. 
, Mr. Knicut: In Mr. Browne’s report on page 3 at the top it states that 


there was gross revenue of $4,000,000 and that there is deducted from that 
~ $231,000 for administration. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): $202,000. 
Mr. Knicut: $231,818.48, to be exact. 
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Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): What page is that on? 
Mr. Knicut: The top of page 3. 


By Mr. Knight: 
Q. It seems a high amount for administration, and my question would be 
did this whole figure of $231,818 go for the administration of licence fees? 
If not, to what does the balance go?—A. It covers private receiving licence 
fees only. It does not cover any other class of licence. 
Q. There is no money in that returned to the government department ?— 
A. No. : 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I have several questions. Beginning with appendix 2 with regard to this 
cost of collection which includes both commissions and administration I have 
been doing a little rough calculation, and it seems to indicate that your costs 
of collection have been pretty uniform. Beginning with the year 1938-1939 I 
have reckoned the total cost. of collection in the years you have shown in 
appendix 2. I have only carried it to the first digit past the decimal. It is 
11-8 per cent, 12 per cent, 11-9 per cent, 12-2 per cent, 12-4 per cent, 12-5 per 
cent, 12-2 per cent, and in this year 1945-46, 12-4 per cent. Those are fairly 
consistent figures. You have indicated in your opinion those costs of collection 
are not excessive. I should like to ask this question. Has thought ever been 
given to allowing the CBC to undertake the collecting of the fees?—A. No, 
the question has never come up as between the CBC and ourselves. In fact, 
I do not think that the CBC have the organization to handle it, and besides 
we, as the licensing authority, are responsible for the collection of all licence fees 
from stations of all classes. 

Q. It would involve some reorganization and it might involve legislation, 
but I was wondering if any thought has been given to that matter as a possible 
means of reducing the cost of collection?—A. No, it has never come up to my 
knowledge. 

- Q. The next point is this. How are these collectors appointed’ throughout 
the country? First of all how many of them have you?—A. We have a house- 
to-house canvass organization. 

Q. I am thinking of that particularly. How many of them are house-to- 
house canvassers?—A. Of course, they vary because we have in the large cities 
or constituencies, as the case may be, a supervisor of the canvass. Perhaps we 
have in some constituencies two or three supervisors. They in turn have under 
them the vendors. We have no direct contact with the vendor so I could not tell 
- you how many actual vendors there are throughout the country. 

Q. You do not keep any record of that?—A. No. 

Q. Your department has nothing to do with engaging them?—A. No. we 
deal with the supervisors. 

Q. He has a free hand to engage these door-to-door vendors?—A. Yes, he 
has, but is expected to engage returned men or veterans wherever available. 

Q. He is paid 25 cents for every licence sold?—A. Of which he retains 
5 cents himself. 

Q. And the house-to-house canvasser gets 20 cents?—A. Yes. In some — 
places the supervisor himself conducts the canvass and he retains the whole ~ 
25 cents if he does. : 

Q. You do not keep any records at all of those engaged in that house-to- 
house canvass?—A. Not the actual vendors. : 4 

Q. Mr. Beaudoin raised a point about prosecutions. Is there any attempt 
made on the part of your department to see that there is a systematic house-to- — 
house canvass in all parts of the country?—A. Yes, there is. That check is 
maintained by our field offices of which there are about 20 or so throughout the 
dominion. Those are our permanent inspection offices. ; 
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wae Q. Your field offices check the supervisors in each constituency?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Is that not the final stage of your collection? You have a group of men 

going from door to door?—A. Yes. Of course, there are other facilities through 
which licences may be obtained on demand such as the post offices and some 
banks. 
: Q. The point I want to make is that those who are prosecuted have received 
sufficient notice from advertising in the papers and the posted notices?—A. Yes. 
a Q. And the door-to-door canvass?—A. That is true although we do not 
advertise in the papers. We have no appropriation for that. 


. By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. My next point arises from the final sentence on page 4 of your sub- 
‘mission. It appears on page 141 of the proceedings of the last meeting. You 
~ say:— . 
a No action has been required of the department in regard to the 
ci implementation of recommendations of any of the special committees on 
radio broadcasting since 1942. 


I understand that in those years there have been three committees sitting, in 


Brom the CBC?——-A. I believe we examined those reports and could not find any- 
- thing therein which required action or implementation by the department. That 


Q. I thought your statement was a little ambiguous there. As T under- 
stand it your statement now is that none of these reports contained recommenda- 


Q. I am taking these years, 1942, 1943 and 1944—A. This is a misprint 
That should read 1944. [ am Sorry. 


_ Q. That is very different. Are you including the report for the year 1944 
» there?—A. Yes. 

> Q. We had better have that corrected on page 141A. I meant to draw 
attention to that. 

g Q. That may be an important point. 

The Cuarrman: It can on 


ly be corrected in the manner it is now being 
corrected. We cannot go back. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

~ Q. Mr. Brown, do I understand your statement to mean this, that the report 

of the 1944 committee did not contain any recommendations requiring imple- 
mentation on the part of the department?—A. That is right. : 

_  Q. All the recommendations had to do with steps to be taken by the CBC 

board?—A. Yes, or by other than our own department as far as we are concerned, 


By M. Beaudoin: 


Q. Mr. Browne, I want to get some clarification as to the results affecting 
Canada of thé Havana conference. There was a lot of discussion at the last 
Meeting as to the domestic policy of Canada with regard to channels, and so 
on. Were you present at the last Havana conference?—A. I was not present 

at the Havana conference of 1937, but I was present at the Washington confer- 


ce last February and March, which extended the life of the Havana treaty by 
modus vivendi gareement. 
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Q. My understanding is that at that conference a pattern was established 
not only for Canada but for the entire North American Continent—A. Yes. The 
treaty is applicable equally to all countries which signed it, that is, the countries 
of the North American Continent. 

Q. The point that I would like to get at is, I would like to have a further 
explanation as to why Canada has to take class IA channels and that without 
delay. Do you feel qualified to give me that information, or is there someone 
else here who was present at that conference who could explain to us this pattern 
of the North American Continent which was set at the Havana conference and 
its effect on Canadian broadcasting?—A. The treaty provides the same stipula- 
tions for all countries in regard to the occupancy of channels, within what period 
they shall be occupied:— 


(b) Each such channel shall be used in a manner conforming to the best 
engineering practice with due regard to the service to be rendered by the 
dominant stations operating thereon, as set forth elsewhere in this. 
agreement. If, for one year within the term of this agreement, a 
country fails to make any use of a clear channel assigned to it, the 
channel shall be considered open for use by the other countries, parties 
to this agreement, pursuant to such arrangement as may be agreed 
upon by their respective administrations and without any necessity for 
revision of this agreement 


Q. That is a general undertaking?—A. Yes, between the countries signatory 
to the agreement. 


(d) If within the period of this agreement the country to which a clear 
channel has been assigned shall have made use of the channel but not 
in the manner above prescribed or not to the extent required by the 
provisions of this agreement, such country shall be considered as having 
relinquished that portion of the rights which it has not used and at the 
expiration of this agreement the other countries party hereto shall 
have the right, if they see fit, to withdraw the unused privileges from 
such country and to reassign them to any or all of the other interested 
countries. 


Q. When you have changed the wave lengths of a radio station in advance, 
like CFRB in this statement of yours, you change the wave length of more 
privately owned stations. For instance New Carlisle is changed from 960 to. 
610, then CJRM, Regina, and CJOC, Lethbridge, and so on. Are you changing 
the wave lengths under the same authority that you are now talking of changing 
CFRB Toronto on? Mr. Chairman, I think the other officials of the CBC have 
that picture. 


The CHAIRMAN: The understanding is that the questions may be directed 
to any person, not necessarily Mr. Browne. If Dr. Frigon can answer the 
question that is quite the same thing. Would you care to answer that question, 
Dr. Frigon? Have you the answer handy? 

The Witness: They were not notified of the terms of the treaty because 
the treaty had at that time not come into effect, but they were notified by letter 
to change, that the channels were required for CBC stations which at that time | 
were projected for high power at Montreal and in the west. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. Is that the answer to the present reallocation of wave lengths on these 
three particular stations?——A. Would you mind repeating that? | 

Q. Your answer to Mr. Beaudoin’s question relating to changes in fre- 
quencies presently being used—is that applicable to the present changes in fre- 
quencies that are contemplated; and, I asked you, have the stations been notified 
of the changes that are in the offing?—A. I think I covered that in my statement 
on page 2. @ 
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Q. I think I recall that one. My next point is this. Do those frequencies 
_ that are expected to be assigned to the stations mean that you have to break 
into present frequencies already being used by other stations?—A. Yes. 

: @. Well now, have those stations been ordered to vacate those channels?— 
A. In cases where that is required, yes. 

Q. Has any date been fixed?—-A. Some have not. because, for example, in 
the case of CFRB we cannot yet say what the channel changes will be until we 
have been ‘advised by the engineers for that station which of the four frequencies 

‘4 ‘they propose to submit their engineering brief on. 
ig Q. Could you tell us what those frequencies are?—A. You mean the four 

alternative frequencies? You will] find them on the bottom of page 3 of my 
_ statement—648, 800, 1010 or 1550. 


ie Q. One other question. Have any alternative frequencies been offered these 
~ stations who have to vacate their fr 


= 


equency by reason of this change? I am 
not talking about the three stations at all, but those who are now occupying — 
~ those channels —A. No, we have not made any such suggestions yet. We did 


: not think it necessary to do so until we know which ones we have to advise. 

. Q. So that there is a possibility of some station being left out on a limb, 
: not knowing what frequency. they are going to be given?—A. I think that 
_ happened in only one ease. . 


ay. By Mr. Beaudoin: 

~ Q. In which case?—A. That would-be CKTB, St. Catharines. 

Q. And that would be if CFRB took what wave length?—A. 1550. 

Q. Is that the best one that CFRB can take?—A. We are not in a position 


__ to give an opinion on that, as I said at the last meeting, without examining the 
brief. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Do I understand that the Lethbridge station will have to change its 
» frequency?—A. Yes, that is true. 
@- Q. Have they been offered any alternative?—A. Yes, 1220 has been sug- 
gested for Lethbridge. 
: . Is there anyone on that wave length at the present time?—A. At least 
_ they themselves have confirmed that that would be satisfactory to them. 


Q. Is there any station on that at the present time?—A. Not in western 
~ Canada. 


a 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : 


am. Q. Might I ask a question? Mr. Browne shows in his return here a number 
of classifications which have been assigned to Canada, and there is a point which 
coins up im connection with that with respect to which I would like to get an 
Be newer. We have a classification of stations. First we have those with clear 
_ channels, the class I A stations—690, 740, 860, 990, 1010 and 1580. Now, my 
question is this: are those allocated to any particular place?—A. I do not believe 
4 _ they are allocated to any particular city, but they are to specific areas such as 
provinces. For instance, 690 is allocated to Quebec. 

Q. To the province of Quebec?—A. That does not mean Quebec City, it just 
Quebec—that means to the province. 

Q. And 740?—A. To Ontario. 

Q- 740 is allocated to Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 860?—A. Ontario. 

Q. And 990?—A. Manitoba. 
Q. 
Q. 


1010?—A. Alberta. 
1580?—A. Quebec. 
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Q. Where is 1580, Chicoutimi?—A. Chicoutimi at the present time. 

Q. And all of these channels are allocated to various parts of the country, 
is that it?—A. That is true. 

Q. What date the revision of the Havana agreement?—A. I cannot recollect 
the exact date of the signing—I am told it was the 25th February of this year. 

Q. Of this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1946; for how long?—A. Three years. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. That last document you spoke of in which you refer to area as a modus 
vivendi, is that lengthy?—A. Not very. I just have one copy with me. 

Q. Would it shorten up our proceedings if you could table that? It might 
be of interest to the members. —A. This is a document published by the 
Department of External Affairs in their Treaty Series 1946, No. 8, Interim 
agreement between Canada and other powers to regulate the use of the 
standard broadcast band in the North American region, signed at Washington, 
February 25, 1946, effective as from March 29, 1946. . 

Q. Mr. Browne isn’t it a fact that when, I think you call it, the call 
signal is transfered to another wave length there is a certain disturbance caused 
to the listening public which has been accustomed to the old wave length?— 
A. I do not know that there is any disturbance. Some stations prefer to start 
off with a new call sign, especially if they have taken over from other ownership. 

Q. That is not what I mean. I am talking about the ordinary case of taking 
away a wave length that has ‘been held by a station over a long period of time, 
particularly so in the case of a large station with a big metropolitan coverage; 
there is bound to be a good deal of disturbance on the air?—A. I understand 
what you mean now, in the case of one station with a given call sign changing 
from one frequency to another? ; 

Q. Yes—A. I do not think there is any great disruption, because people 
look for certain programmes from certain stations. Perhaps the CBC officials 
could answer that question better,than I. . 

Q. Well, if in your opinion that is something the CBC officials should answer 
I will ask them—A. All right, sir. & 

Q. Then, the next thing is this; was any opportunity given to the present 
licencees of the three stations we have been discussing to build the power of - 
their station beyond ten kilowatts?—A. No. 

Q. Have they never asked for an opportunity to increase the strength of 
their stations?—-A. I would have to check our records on that, but I believe 
possibly some stations have applied for higher power at some time or other. 

Q. Would. you mind looking into that and bring that information back at 
a later date? I am speaking particularly of the three stations we have been 
discussing, CFRB, CKY and CFCV.—A. I think I can say right now that one 
+f not two of the stations have applied, but not in connection with this present 
change of frequencies. I think the applications of those that have been made 
have been of long standing. 

Q. You can’t say about that?—A. Not recently. 

Q. If you will look that. up, please—A. Yes. : 

The Acrinc CHArrmMAN: Are we through with questioning Mr. Browne? . 
Who else would you like to ask questions. A 

Mr. Hacxerr: Is Mr. Browne coming back? It is unfortunate that his 
depositions were not made available to the members of the committee before he 
appeared. ; 

The Actinc CHatrman: I think, Mr. Hackett, the brief was submitted to the 
members of the committee before this sitting. 
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ny open and then he 
_ can deal with any further questions that may develop dealing with frequencies. 
. I do not think we need spend further time with him this afternoon. 


: The Actine CuamrMan: Who else do you want to question now, Mr. Dunton 
_ or Dr. Frigon? 


x 
4 Some hon. Mremprrs: Probably both. 
" 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : 


Q. Might I ask Mr. Browne one further question before he leaves? My. 
question is about station CKCB, that is an I-B station presently located in the 
_ Niagara district; I should like to ask if that station could be moved from 


4 
_ St. Catharines where it is located at the present time to Toronto?—A. That 
E would involve departmental policy. pee 


e. Q. I don’t mean departmental policy, 
4 Havana agreement to move that station? 
_ class 2 station. 

_ QQ. It is a class 1-B statio 
~ on that channel. 
me ~Q. What is that?—A. I 
~ channel. ; 

Q. It is a 1-B station—A. No sir, it is a class 2 station. 

3 Q. I have it in the return here—clear channel 1-B station—A. To which 
_ Teturn are you referring? ; 

- Q. In the return I got from your department.—A. I see. 

: Q. It is a clear channel class 1-B station, and I want to know why that 
cannot be transferred from St. Catharines to Toronto.—A. The proposal is, as 
you know, to have CFRB take over frequency 1550— 
z Q. I am not talking about CFRB taking over any other channel; I am 
asking you why CKTB which is a clear channel class 1-B station cannot be 
transferred to Toronto—A. I just wanted to make a full statement which 
will cover your point. If CFRB should take 1550, CKCB would in that event 
be allotted 1010 which is not now being used in Toronto; therefore, in so far as 
the treaty requirements are concerned it can be transferred to Toronto. 

. Q. So far as the treaty is concerned that 1-B station can be transferred 
to Toronto. I think it would be of interest if we knew in what parts of Canada 
_ these various stations are located. Much of that information is given in the 
return which I have here before me. I think it would be of interest to members 
and helpful to them if the information contained in this return, which is 
Sessional paper 130B, was printed as an appendix to our proceedings. 

\ The Acting CHarman: Could that be done, Mr. Browne, to accommodate 
the committee? 

_.. The Wrrness: It could be done. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): It is not very lengthy. 


I mean is it possible under the 
—A. On its present channel it is a 


n.—A. That station itself is a class 2 station 


say it is at present a class 2 station on a clear 


By Mr. Fulton: 


__ Q. There are some additional details in connection with the operation of 
the stations which I would like to get; perhaps Mr. Browne could give them 
to me. They are in connection with the figures given in page 141 of our 
Minutes of Proceedings. I notice there that the CBC charge themselves with 


iM 
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licence fees. I presume that would be on their own broadcasting stations.— 
A. There are no licence fees for licences issued to the corporation stations. 

Q. Then perhaps you could explain that—licences were issued to private 
commercial broadcasting stations for the current fiscal year 1945-46, as follows: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation station licences. This includes sixteen short 
wave licences and fourteen “repeater” licences; a total of 41. I take that to mean 
licences covering CBC stations.—A. That is right, but in the case of the short 
wave station at Sackville there may be a dozen licences, it depends on the 
number of frequencies. There is a licence issued to cover each frequency used. 

 Q. That is satisfactory. In other words, you do not charge your own 
people, you just issue them licences.—A. There is no money charged. We simply 
issue licences without fee. 

The Acting CHairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Browne. Now, gentle- 
men, if you will permit me; before I took this chair I asked certain questions and 
in order to maintain some sort of continuity I would like to hear from Mr. 
Dunton or Dr. Frigon something about the Havana conference. I would like 
to have some clarification as to the pattern which was planned there. 

Mr. Dunton: Dr. Frigon was there throughout the period of the conference. 


Mr. Hacxerr: Before Dr. Frigon or Mr. Dunton start, I would like to draw 
to the attention of this committee the request that I made at the close of the 
hearing on the 27th of June relative to excerpts from the agreement being made a 
part of the proceedings of that day; and on the last page I again reminded the 
chairman of that request which he said he would consider. 

The Actinc CHatrMAn: I think when Mr. Maybank comes back he will give 
you an answer as to what he has done so far. If I remember correctly you asked 
him to look over the treaty and see what parts could be printed in our 
proceedings. 

Mr. Hacxerr: What parts were relevant. 

- The Acting CHamrMan: Yes, something like that. He will give you his 
answer when he comes back. 

The question that I raised was regarding the Havana conference, some 
clarification as to the pattern which was established there for the North American 
continent and its effect on Canada. 

Dr. Fricon: In Havana in 1937 the representatives of Mexico, Cuba, 
Canada and Newfoundland got together and decided that a new allocation plan 
of frequencies to be used by broadcasting stations should be adopted to replace 
the obsolete system which was not operating. They decided then that the basis 
of the allocation of frequencies would be the protection of each station broad- 
casting within a certain territory so that when a man received a permit to broad- 
cast he would know exactly what he-would get, what area he would serve, in 
what manner, and what interference he would have to expect from other stations. 

On that basis there was a complete pattern of frequency allocation adopted — 
for the North American continent. The frequencies were divided in different 
eroups each giving the definition of the type of stations which could be used — 
on those frequencies. The best frequencies—that is those which would cover the — 
largest area—were classified as 1A. On those frequencies stations must operate — 
at 50 kilowatts or more. The second class of channels, class 1B, are occupied — 
by stations which must operate at a minimum of 10 kilowatts up to a maximum ~ 
of 50 kilowatts. Then there were class 2 and class 3 stations with much limited — 
power, and therefore limited territory they could serve. 

That was 1937. It took some time to have these different countries ratify — 
the agreement. That was done on the 29th of March, 1941. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Was the 29th of March, 1941, the date on which Canada PB 
ratified it? . 


j 
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‘Dr. Fricon: No, Canada ratified before that, but Mexico ratified as of that 
» date. ~ . 
. Mr. Hackett: Ratification was complete? 


Dr, Fricon: That is right. Therefore, on that date each country involved 
had to get busy and reallocate the frequencies within that territory to fit into 
_ the Havana plan. That required some changes in the United States. Stations 
__were requested to move from one frequency to another. Powers were allocated 
S _ to a certain extent, and we did the same in Canada. From that date on every- 
_ body on the North American continent knew how allocations could be made and 
_ what would be the technical ‘conditions. For instance, the St. Catharines station 
__was given a frequency in such a way that it would not interfere with another 
station operating on the same frequency somewhere else. Once that was done 
you could not very well move St. Catharines operating on that frequency to 
another point unless you could make sure that no other stations already operating 
would be interfered with. To explain that point when you ask if the St. Cath- 

arines station could be moved to Toronto the answer is “yes, on two conditions”, 
one of the conditions being to remain as it is, a class 2 station operating at a 
certain power and therefore not interfering with other stations in the United 
States, ora 50 kilowatt station as it is proposed now in Toronto with proper pro- 
tection given to other stations operating on that channel by designing an 

aerial which would protect its signal in such a way as to protect other 


gq 
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apply.” It is up to the station moving to prove by a technical brief that they 
can use in the Toronto area a frequency with a certain power on it in such a 
way that it will not interfere with other stations within the pattern of the 


iis; Dr. Fricon: No, because a station which gets a permit to operate on a 
"frequency can look forward to being protected whenever it operates on the 
maximum permitted under the Havana agreement. For instance, a station 
operating at 1 kilowatt, which under the Havana agreement could operate at 5 
ad kilowatts but just gets a permit for 1 kilowatt, is certain that whenever it goes 
~ to 5 kilowatts it will be all right, and the other stations somewhere else on the 
North American continent operating on the same freqency have to organize in 
such a way that they will not interfere with that station whenever it goes to 5 
by kilowatts. It is all a predetermined pattern under certain technical conditions 


which are written in the agreement and very clearly understood by all 
broadcasters. 


f ae 
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me 


eh Mr. Fiemine: Dr. Frigon, the assignment of wave lengths was on a 
national basis, was it not? The distribution was among countries? 
& Mr. Fricon: On a continental basis. 


2 
7” Mr. Fiemince: On a continental basis, but having taken the wave lengths 
_ on a continental basis the assignment was to the countries on the continent. The 
_ distribution of wave lengths was among countries, was it not? 

F 


_ Or. Fricon: Well, I will say “Yes” and “No”. It is a true fact that 
- frequencies have to fit wherever they belong and because of that, of course, 


_ they are assigned by countries, but Canada and the United States do use the 
_ same frequencies. ; 
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Mr. Fueminc: Quite, but frequencies were assigned to countries and _ 
Canada, for instance, got six wave lengths of the class 1A frequency? 

Dr. Fricon: Right. 

Mr. Fueminc: Those six wave lengths were assigned to Canada to be 
disposed of within Canada as the national authority of this country might direct. 

’ Dr. Fricon: Correct. 

Mr. Fuemrne: So that it was not necessary in order to comply with the - 
Havana treaty that they be operated by the CBC as long as they were occupied 
in Canada? | 

Dr. Fricon: That is right, but as was said before when these frequencies 
were obtained in Havana for Canada the argument which made other countries 
agree to that allocation or assignment was that these frequencies were needed 
for the national system across the country. When you are dealing with Cuba 
or the United States and you say that you want a frequency which they also 
want at such a place and they agree to it it is not a part of the legal side of the 
procedure but in the general discussion you say, “We want a frequency at such 
a point because we have plans to use it there”. 

Mr. Furmmne: You say that was an element used by the Canadian 
representatives in the negotiations, but it is not a term of the Havana treaty 
as such? 

Dr. Fricon: That is right. 

Mr. Fiemine: Was it not also a factor in the discussions that you had 
some private stations to which these wave lengths were to be assigned at once, 
that required wave lengths of that frequency ? 

Dr. Fricon: No. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: You say it was not? : 

Dr. Fricon: No, but the argument was this. As Mr. Browne has just told 
you if a country which was assigned a frequency within a certain area did not 
use the frequency within a certain limited time— 

Mr. Hacxetr: It was forfeited? 

‘Dr. Fricon: Other countries have the right to take for granted that the 
country does not need the frequency and they could re-assign it to other stations. 
That is why Canada had to place stations on those frequencies as soon as they 
were available. Otherwise other countries would have the right to appropriate 
them. One other agreement in Havana was this. Canada was given the special 
privilege of waiting three years before full power would be used for these 
stations. In Washington this year the Havana agreement was prolonged for a 
maximum of three years. In September, 1947, the countries will meet again 
with a view to deciding on a new agreement. By that time if Canada has not 
made use of these frequencies there is no doubt at all that other countries will 
say, “Well, you did not need the frequencies because even six years after the 29th 
of March, 1941, you are not using these frequencies to the full power, and there- 
fore we are degrading class 1A channels to class 1B or class 2 or class 3”. That is 
why it is important that these stations should go up before the countries meet 
again to design a new agreement. 

In September, 1947, if the countries agree they can there and then, or as — 


soon as they want afterwards, sign a new agreement, but that new agreement — 


must not be delayed after the 29th of April, 1949. 

Mr. Brauporn: Is there a chance you might lose some of the frequencies 
which you already have even if you have taken full advantage of them? 

Dr. Fricon: Anything may happen in September, 1947, because some — 
countries are not satisfied and they want a complete revision of the whole 
Havana agreement. 
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3 Mr. Hacxerr: Dr. Frigon, I asked this question the other day and I did 
‘not get an answer that I fully understood. I understand that it is the policy 
of your corporation to deny any private stations the right to take up the three 


_ or four big units that have to be taken up before the expiry of the agreement 
- in 1947 or 1948? Is that correct? 


Dr. Fricon: I should like to put it this way, that the CBC requires those 
_ three frequencies to do its job. Does that answer the question? » 


Mr. Hackett: In other words, it is the policy of the CBC to occupy those 
_ channels itself and to deny them to private enterprise? Is that correct? ms 


Dr. Fricon: That is our request to the government. 


i Mr. Dunton: Perhaps I could add to that. It has been laid down as the 
_ policy of the board ever since the corporation was set up in 1936 that only the 
national system should own the high powered stations. That principle has 
“been reiterated by every parliamentary committee before and since that. - 
_Therefore,-in carrying out the policy of putting stations on these further class 
1A channels the corporation is following out its own policy stated over the 


years and the recommendation of the parliamentary cornmittees stated over 
_ the years. 


a Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Is it not a fact that parliamentary committees sug- 
gested to the government that private stations should be encouraged to go up 
to their full power under the Havana agreement? 


& Mr. Dunron: I think that was in connection with the raising of the ceiling 
from 1 kilowatt to 5 kilowatts, which was done. 


RY 


» Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Up to the minimum power under the Havana 
agreement? 


Mr. Dunton: I do not think it went any further than that. 
Mr. Ross (Sé. Paul’s): I think it went that far. 


-Mr. Dunton: I think the 1942 committee specifically pointed that out. I 

think it said that any increase in power to take full advantage of the Havana 
reaty should be made by the corporation, and every committee has reiterated 
hat all high power stations should be owned by the corporation. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I do not know about every committee. I remember 
ery distinctly that one committee, as a matter of fact, suggested that private 


ations should be encouraged to go up to their minimum power under the 
avana agreement: 


_ The Cuarrman: You mean maximum power? 
_ . Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Their minimum power under the Havana agreement. 
T should like to ask Dr. Frigon a question. I have a return here which is very 
interesting. The number and classification of channels assigned to Canada under 
1e Havana agreement have not been readjusted or altered. Is that so? 
__ Dr. Fricon: That is so except for very minor changes which we agreed to 
| Washington this year. 
~ Mr. Ross. (St. Paul’s): Dr. Frigon said, in talking about these stations, 
ething about class 2 stations, and so on, but I see here that class 2 stations 
250 watts to 50 kilowatts. Is that right? That is the return. I am 
terested in knowing whether that is correct. 
___ Dr. Fricon: Yes, but in doing so the station has to accept interference from 
ligher class channels. It does not mean it would get the same coverage or the 
me area as a class 1B or a class 1A station. The power of the station, as you 
Ow, is not the only factor which gives you coverage. Interference from other 
ations is just as important. 
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Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I have one further question. Take class 1A stations. 
They do not have to worry about interference at all, do they? They do not have 
to worry about interfering with anybody else? he: : 
Dr. Fricon: Not inside the border of the country. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I understood it was as far as the continent was con- 
cerned, class 1A station? . 
Dr. Fricon: Protected to the border. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Protected to our border? L 
Dr. Fricon: To our Canadian border with the United States. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Now then, how far are class 1B stations protected? — 
We do not have to worry about class 1A stations in the United States? 
Dr. Fricon: That is right. 
Mr. Ross:: (St. Paul’s):. What about class 1B? 
Dr. Fricon: Class 1B are protected as to certain signal contours. ; 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): We have to protect the United States? ; 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, and they have to protect us. ; : 
Mr. Nrxon: The committee might be interested in hearing the answers to. 
these questions. . 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): That is all right, I am sorry, I got ahead of myself 
a little bit. ‘7 
Dr. Fricon: Which is the one I am supposed to answer now? 
_Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I do not know. I will ask you about class 1B 
stations again. 
Dr. Fricon: Class 1B stations do not enjoy the same protection as class 1A 
stations. They have a wide coverage, and other stations must protect them but 
+o a point which is not as far distant, I would say, as a class 1A channel. In 
other words, a class 1A channel operating in Canada is not-intefered with im 
Canada under certain definitions of engineering practice. There are some fre- 
quencies which are protected only to a certain degree of longitude, but generally 
speaking a class 1A channel gets full coverage within its own country. : 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): We do not have to protect the United States, in other 
words? ; 
Dr. Fricon: No. a 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Under the class 1B do we have to protect the 
United States? ’ - 
Dr. Fricon: We have to protect the United States. . 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): And as to all others down the line we have to pro- 
tect them? 4 
Dr. Fricon: That is right, and they have to protect us. ! 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): And ourselves as well. All right. 
Mr. Knicut: Mr. Chairman, I must say I cannot feel a tremendous amou 
of sympathy for these stations which are going to lose their wave lengths. 
would appear to me that these gentlemen who are in support of these stat 
would be prepared to sacrifice Canadian interests—and I mean the interest 
the nation as a whole—to protecting their own private interests. That, of cours 
is something typical of private enterprise in any case. oa 
Mr. Furminc: Are we on discussion or question? I have been waiting a lo 
time to ask some questions. If we are going to have speeches I think we 
all better have a crack at it. 4 
Tt is 


Mr. Furron: I think Mr. Knight might explain what he means. 
quite interesting. 
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4 The CHarrmaN: Gentlemen, just a moment. 
i Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): We got shut off on that this morning. 


The CuarrMan: This morning I had to call Mr. Ross to order for making 

“a speech at the time of -questioning, although I did not do it until his speech 

was half made. I think he will agree as to that. I think the committee was in 

agreement at that time with that ruling. If so I hope that nobody else will 

break the rule of order. This is the time for questioning, as Mr. Fleming says, 

unless, of course, it is necessary to introduce a question by a short statement, but 

the word “short” should have its usual meaning. 

Mr. Fiemine: Short and to the point. 


Mr. Knicut: I should say my introduction is now complete. I should like 
to look at the other side of the picture. I should like to ask, for instance, as to 
the set of regulations that these stations have to adhere to whether any infraction 


_ of those regulations might endanger renewal of the licence. I should like to 
_ know about that. 


Mr. Dunton: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The board at the end of each year 
makes recommendations regarding the renewal of licences for the following year, 
and naturally if there was a serious infraction of a licence we would take that 


into account in any recommendation made about renewal or non-renewal of the 
licence. 


. Mr. Knicur: Has the board at the present time a list of such infractions 
_ perpetrated, if [ may use that word, by various stations, and particularly in 
_ regard to the three stations mentioned? 


Mr. Dunton: Yes; a list is kept. I should like to explain that the 
_ corporation is not anxious to build up a list of infractions or of offences 
Ls committed, and the regulations division of the corporation does not operate in 
_ that way. Actually most infractions are first drawn to the attention of the station 
_ informally and discussed with them. Then if correction is made there is no formal 
entry and so actually in most cases, as I say, there is no registered complaint 
against the station for infraction or continued violation. I should like to empha- 
size that most stations are not anxious to keep on breaking the regulations, and 
_ therefore when a ‘matter is brought to their attention they make the change and 
~ come into line. 
cag If a station continued to violate a regulation, especially after it was brought 
_ to their attention, or after formal notification had been given of the provision 
_ of the Act, then I think the board would certainly take that into very serious 
consideration when making a recommendation about the renewal of the licence. 


a Mr. Knicut: To get down to cases, have any of the three stations named 
as likely to lose their wave lengths been threatened with such suspension of 
their licence? . 

= Mr. Dunton: Actually several years ago before the last parliamentary 
- committee the board recommended that the licences of several stations be issued 
for only three months because they had been violating the regulations and were 
continuing to do so, with the idea that if in those three months they did not 
come back into the orbit of regulations their licences would lapse. That measure 
turned out to be salutary. 


+ Mr. Fieminc: Were they among the three stations whose wave-lengths are 
_ how under consideration? 


Rs Mr. Dunron: I am not certain but I think at least one was. 

a Mr. Fiemine: We had better have that because that has been the big C.C.F, 
_ point all the way. I think we ought to clear that up right now. 

_ Mr. Fuuron: Could you also give us the exact year when this took place? 
«6768143 
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Mr. Dunton: It was several years previous to the last parliamentary com- 
mittee. I think we have it here. 

The CuammMan: Would you go on with something else while that is. being 
looked up. 

Mr. Gavururer: On page 12 of your brief in the section having to do with 
subsidiary hookups you say:— 

To assist some of the private stations, the corporation reduced the 
charge for connecting stations, effective January 1, 1946. Therefore, 
one station in Montreal and another in Quebec can now hookup for a 
half hour program at the cost of $19.90 for the wire line service. 
Can you tell me what price was charged before 1946 to those two stations, and 
what stations are they? 

Dr. Fricon: I have not got the figures here. We have reduced what we 
call the loop’ charge, the connecting of the station to the network, from $2.50 
to $1.50, so that the reduction in comparison to the $19.90 is not very heavy. 
The charge is smaller than it was before... 

Mr. Gavuruimr: Can you tell me the price-that people like the C.N.R. and 
C.P.R. charge the CBC per occasion or per month for a hookup on their lines? 

Dr. Fricon: You mean the same line? I have not got that here, but I 
could have it ready for you. 

Mr. Gavututer: At the next sitting? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): How much do you charge a private station for a 
hookup over and above what the C.P.R., C.N.R., or the Bell charge your? 
How much more do you charge the private station for a hookup. 

Dr. Fricon: I do not think that can be answered that way unless you 
want us to prepare a general statement on the whole thing. When you get on 
to the matter of rates you cannot compare the connection between two points. — 
You have to take the. whole rate structure into consideration. We buy lines at — 
the rate of sixteen hours per day all the year round and we sell them at the rate 
of half an hour or so for so many times per week, so the rates are not com- 
parable at all. It is just. like hiring a taxicab by the day or by the run. 
You cannot compare the rates. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Private stations cannot buy lines outside of you? 

Dr. Fricon: No. : 

Mr. Fueminc: What is the maximum power that it is the policy of the CBC 
to allow to private stations in Canada? ; 

Dr. Fricon: Five kilowatts. . ; 

Mr. Fiemine: What are you going to do with regard to a station like — 
CFRB that now has 10 kilowatts? 

Dr. Fricon: Ever since November, 1936, the corporation has agreed that 4 
stations operating then above 5 kilowatts should continue to operate at the same — 
power. 

Mr. Fueminc: How many of those are there? 

Dr. Fricon: Three. . 

Mr. Fuemine: All those are 10 kilowatts? 

Dr. Fricon: One is 15. 2 


Mr. Dunron: I should like to point out those stations have had a very 
special privilege above other private stations. They were in that field with 
that power at the time the corporation was set up and the corporation has not 
wanted to disturb that and still has no intention of disturbing that particular 
advantage those three stations have. 3 
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eos - Mr. Fiemine: Then we may take it with the exception of those three, 
_ because of their established position, 5 kilowatts is the maximum strength that 
the CBC policy intends to allow to any private station? 

Mr. Dunton: Yes. 


Mr. Fiemine: I asked Mr. Browne earlier today if any of these private 
stations had made application to build up to the allowable strength under the 
Havana treaty of the wave length they were on? Have either Mr. Dunton or 
Dr. Frigon knowledge of that matter? Mr. Browne did not have all the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Dunton: I know that at least CFRB did at one time. 
look that up. I think that there are at least one or perhaps t 
past. 

Mr. Fiemine: Indicated their desire to build up to 50,000 watts? 
i Mr. Dunron: Yes. 
= Mr. Bravuporn: The changes of frequenci 
_ privately owned stations in 1941 and from tim 
_ CHNC, CURL and CJOC, and so o 


Havana conference? 
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= Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. If I may be permitted I would like to make a general 
remark here. Of course, n 


fact in our own case once 


desired because of the req 
in Canada, and stations 


a set-up. I just explained a while ago, we have an agreement about changes. 
_ Stations are required to move from one location to another because of changing 
: power, and there are some instances in which such a change is not very welcome 
es by stations, including the CBC. These things are necessary and they are done. 
iy . Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : Therefore, would I be right in assuming that CFRB 
in fact have some justification for not changing their wave length? 

ed Dr. Fricon: It happens also that when you are changing wave lengths you 
are allocated a frequency which is not, as efficient so to speak, a frequency which 
_ has serious interference from other stations in Canada and the States, and has 
_ the effect of reducing your potential coverage at certain times of the day or 
e year. But in other cases you increase your coverage by reason of the allocation 
_ of a better frequency with less interference and better operating stations: When 
a man loses something, of course, he protests. There are many other cases 
_ where conditions are improved by a change of frequency but, of course, we do 
_ not hear about them. 

% Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) 
may operate? 

ay. Dr. Fricon: Fifty kilowatts, 


> — Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Why do you need another high-powered station in 
~ Toronto? 


: What is the maximum power at which your stations 


= _ Mr. Dunton: I think we are getting again into the whole matter of policy. 
ac Mr. Fiemine: I think it would be well to clarify that point. When this 
+ wave length of CFRB is taken over and the CBC builds up to her strength under 
_ the Havana agreement there will be two 50,000 watt CBC stations located in 


The CuHatrman: Mr. Ross, that question has been asked before and the 
_ answer held over until the whole policy picture is laid before the committee. 
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re 2 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I think that is one thing we ought to know. 

The Cuamrman: Yes. There seems to be no disagreement about that, that 
we ought to know, and at the same time about the fact that we will know; for 
we have decided that we will have the thing called policy laid down all at one 
time. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): We have one station here capable of going to 50 
kilowatts. The one at St. Catharines can. be moved to Toronto without 
disturbance to CFRB. I do not see why they cannot use that station there, 
vive that 1-B station another wave length because CFRB is very popular so 
far as Toronto and the surrounding area is concerned and it gets good coverage 
with only 10 kilowatts, better than some of the others do. That is the reason 
why I asked why these two things cannot be done. 

The CHAIRMAN: It will all emerge I have no doubt. We will just have to 
have faith that it will emerge somewhere. 

Mr. Fuuron: Mention was made of three stations which are operating at 
more than normal wattage. Do these three stations pay any more for their 
licences than other stations? 

Dr. Fricon: They do, yes; because the licence fee is based on power, the 
large area covered and the population served. 

Mr. Fuuron: My other question relates to the one asked Mr. Browne. 
He may present it the next time he appears. 

The CHAIRMAN: Has he gone? 

Mr. Fuuton: No. he is here. ; : 

The CuamrMAN: Then the question may be put. © 

Mr. Fuuron: The material to which I refer will be found on pages 140 and 
141 of our minutes of proceedings. It says on page 140:— 

In addition to the moneys from private receiving station licences, 
an amount of $40,500 being the fees accruing from the issue of private 
commercial broadcasting station licences, will also be turned over to the: 
CBC, making a total of $3,773,284.76. It is gratifying to note that this 
figure is only $10,167.86 less than the amount turned over to the CBC 
for the fiscal year 1944-45, notwithstanding the decrease in sets in use 
which has grown appreciably during the past two years. 

And then, on page 141 it gives a breakdown of the number of licences. Could 
Mr. Browne give us a further breakdown showing the amount received from 
each station? Perhaps not right now, but could he have a table prepared? 

Mr. Browne: You mean the licence fee for each broadcasting station for — 
which we collect? | y 

Mr. Fuutron: Yes. 

Mr. Browne: We can furnish that. | 

Mr. Fuuron: Thank you. : 

The Cuarman: I would like to make a statement arising out of the question — 
asked by Mr. Hackett the other day. Mr. Hackett was looking at the Havana — 
treaty or agreement, and after doing so he requested that I look at it and see 3 

3 
| 


whether I might be able to make suggestions as to certain parts that could be — 
printed. Well, I have gone over it and the whole agreement would not be such 
a difficut job to print were it not for a couple of charts that are in it. On the © 
other hand there are a number of pages here which consist merely of sets of 
figures in columns spread across the page, and they have not speaking generally 

any direct relation to Canada, so I should not think there would be any advantage — 
in printing that sort of thing. Now, the department for its own use has made an ~ 
abstract of this treaty. They have made an abstract with a view to under- 
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_ standing the treaty in so far as it relates to Canada ; and so far as I am concerned 
I cannot see that there will be any advantage in the printing of any more than 
that abstract. So if you think, and if Mr. Hackett would think that sufficient, 
.: there is a very good abstract of the agreement and it is just about four foolscap. 
"pages, 

ty Mr. Hackerr: When you say abstract, do you mean somebody has changed, 
_ the thing completely, or he has taken portions of the treaty verbatim and given 
us what he considers are the relative portions thereof? 


: The CuarrMan: Well, this abstract in part is a verbatim quotation, and 
also in part it is a statement of the effect of the treaty. If I may illustrate, the 

document begins; the agreement provides for 59 clear channels for class 1-A 
stations. Well, obviously that is not a quotation from the agreement. Later 
on I think there are places here where direct quotations. of sections are made. 
It certainly varies quite often and no doubt most commonly I would think the 
‘substance matter varies from the language of the treaty itself. 


; Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I think some time ago in one of the radio committees 
we had charts with treaties printed and given to us. 


F The Cuatirman: The printing of this whole document is quite a little job. 
Some parts of it would not seem to me to be of any value at all, and there is one 
part of it which would be quite difficult to reproduce. 


. Mr. Hacxerr: Mr. Chairman, I would be prepared to accept the document 

_with-elimination of those parts which are entirely technical and which consist, 
largely of figures, but I fear that it might be misleading if we accept an epitome 
of the agreement. Some people in the best of faith might read a passage in one 
‘way and somebody else might read it in another. If that were not the case your 
profession and mine would not thrive. 


: Hon. Mr. McCann: Might I ask you this? Would it be agreeable if the 
agreement were tabled with the clerk and was available to any member who 
wanted to read it? We have followed that suggestion on former occasions. 


Mr. Hacxert: I think that is an excellent suggestion, Dr. McCann; but I 
‘think there are a few pages which would be most useful for every member to 
have in his possession, and I would be willing to accept Mr. Maybank’s deter- 
‘Mination as to what those pages would be. The original document being made 
available any time anyone wants it to go further than that. 

ce The Cuatrman: I do not think, Dr. McCann, that: the document could be 
filed with the clerk indefinitely. As I understand it Mr. Browne told me that it is 
me only thing they have and I do not think they could let it go for too long a 
ume. 

; Mr. Hackerr: There should be some reprints of it made. 

_ Mr. Browns: It is not actually the only copy in activity. We have another 
one which is a quite recent pattern. 

i: ‘The CuarrmMan: It would not be an awfully big job, of course, to print all 
that is in typewriting, and if it would be acceptable to get along without. these 
charts—because I think that raises a little more difficulty—that is about the way 
I would edit it for printing. 

_ Mr. Hacxerr: I will be glad to leave it to you to have it printed in any way 
you choose, and the original document. could be made available as suggested by 
the minister. . 

be ‘The Cuarrman: Is that. agreeable to all concerned? 

__ Some Hon. Mempers: Yes, 

~ Mr. Fremine: Mr. Dunton, I was just looking up certain questions and 
answers which appeared in certain early reports of the proceedings of the Radio 
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Committee, and I was going to ask you if it was a fair inference to assume that 
there have been no serious infractions of regulations? The Licences were 
renewed ? 
Mr. Dunron: The question of licence renewals was for only a limited period 
in 1941. As to infractions I am afraid we have not a complete list here. Just 
one station was included in the particular connection at that time. 
Mr. Ftemrnc: I suppose there is no reason why we should know which one? 


Mr. Dunron: No, it was CFRB. 

Mr. Fuemine: And, were there any other infractions? : 

Mr. Dunton: That was in 1941. I do not think it would affect the position 
of that station now. 

Mr. Fireminc: Have you any information at the moment as to what that — 
alleged infraction was? 

Mr. Dunron: My memory of it is that they were fairly general and applied | 
to quite a number of different infractions. 

Mr. Fueminc: I take it that over the past five years you have not had © 
complaints about infractions on the part of these three stations? 

Mr. Dunton: Oh no, you cannot take that. We have, certainly. But as — 
I have indicated we do not try to pile up a score against any station. There are | 
a number of things taken up informally with stations. In other cases infractions 
are actually registered, not very serious stuff, but at the end of the year it has © 
mounted up. They were just what you might term occasional infractions. There ; 
certainly have been other infractions by the stations mentioned, but nothing — 
serious enough to warrant non-renewal or’suspension of. licence. | 

d 


Mr. Freminc: I take it that in matters affecting administration by the 
CBC there are a lot of difficult matters and plenty of technical infractions 
occurring all the time, and as you have indicated you try to work these out in a 
friendly way. 

Mr. Dunton: Exactly. 

Mr. Fieminc: Since 1941 you have never had a case that has reached the ~ 
point where you felt you had to consider disciplinary action? Would that be a_ 
fair statement? | 4 

Mr. Dunton: No, I think there were other private stations outside of those 
three. It was found in connection with those that there were cases where some 
action was necessary. It was not a question of non-renewal of licence. Very | 
sharp action was taken against some stations and they pulled up afterwards. 
But, as I say, there is nothing sufficiently serious to warrant consideration of 
non-renewal of licences or suspension of the station on the basis of reports sub-— 
mitted to the board. fl 

Mr. Fuemine: But so far as the three are concerned nothing has occurred ; 
warranting disciplinary action since that case in 1941? “yj 

Mr. Dunton: Nothing serious enough to warrant non-renewal, or only 
_ partial renewal of licence. 

Mr. Knicut: If we might revert to where we were before, I would like 0 
put another question. Are the Toronto stations responsible to the public for the 
presentation of the points of view to both sides of controversial issues? For 
instance, take such matters as labour unions, chambers of commerce and women’s _ 
organizations? : - 4 

Mr. Dunron: Mr. Chairman, there is no definite regulation which calls for 
them to provide free time for any purpose, so far as I can recall. However, we 
do think it is part of the obligation of a station, part of its obligation to the 
public it serves in return for having a licence to provide a certain measure of 
time for public discussion of popular issues. § 
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Mr. Knigur: In other words, they can sell all of their time if they so desire 

_ to commercial programmes? 

Mr. Dunton: Yes. As has been stated here in this committee we consider 

not only the regulations but the general performance of the station in the 
carrying out of its trust to the public. The corporation at the present time is 
considering making a recommendation along these lines; I mean, a station is 
selling all of its time and doing no public service, we think its licence should 

be looked into. 

Mr. Knieur: In other words, that is the justification for its existence? 

Mr. Dunton: That is it. 


Mr. Knicur: And let us take for instance the case of persons in Alberta 
belonging to the credit union who wish to arrange to have matters concerning the 
credit union discussed in the province of Quebec; how could we expect to have 
___ them discussed if we have no national organization where as you say the private 
: station is under very little obligation to discuss matters except such matters 
as come to it in the form of sustaining programmes? 
Mr. Dunton: I do not know how you could except to have them discussed. 


Mr. Kniagut: Can you tell us how many private stations in Canada do take 
_ time for discussion of such matters; for instance, such matters as the labour 
- management disputes? 


Mr. Dunron: We have not made any real survey of that, Mr. Chairman. 
As I indicated to this committee we try to look more at the performance of the 
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s. stations. We haven’t any definite facts on that. 

> — Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): The question of the credit union being heard at 
~ Quebec would only be possible over private stations, it is not possible on a 
hook-up. 

: _ _-Mr. Knieut: I might as well complete my line of questioning. I have two 
~ Mmore. Are there any censorship regulations laid down by the stations preventing 
i _ free expression of opinion? 

: Mr. Dunton: I do not know. 

‘ ¢ Mr. Knicur: Either sustaining or otherwise? 

a - Mr. Dunton: I do not know whether some of the stations have policies 
against some things or not. We probably would only have knowledge in a 
oF 
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_ particular case, say when somebody thought they should be allowed time on a 
_ Station because an opponent had been talking, or something like that. I do not 
ay know anything about the restrictive policies of stations. 


9 Mr. Knicur: Are there any of these stations selling time for what we might 
S call opinion broadcasts? 


ete =e 


Ai Mr. Dunton: Oh, I think definitely yes. 
a __ Mr: Knicur: Does CBC refuse to sell time on a request say of the Steel 


Company of Canada for a sponsored network programme presenting their point 


of view in the matter of wage increase—I am referring to the dispute between 
the men and the company? 


— > 


_Mr. Dunton: I do not know of it having come up. If it did come up we 
~ would refuse it because that would be paid sponsored opinion on the network, 
which is not allowed. That is a matter of policy which has been approved. 

i Mr. Knicur: I presume there are certain types of programmes which are 
- sustaining as opposed to sponsored? a: 

Mr. Dunron: Yes, but on the other hand people may just want to pay to 


have their opinions on the air. They are able to do that through the private 
_ Stations; they are not on CBC or network time. 
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Mr. Knicur: Would you consider the granting of time to owners in the 
ease of union disputes if the other people, the workers, in that particular 
organization did not have the same opportunity to buy time? ae 
Mr. Dunton: Under our policy I think very definitely if a station sells 
time to one side of a controversy they should certainly sell time to the other 
side. 
Mr. Knicur: CHAB in Montreal in recent weeks— 

Mr. Dunron: You mean CJAD? 

Mr. Knicut: That is a Montreal station? 

Mr. Dunton: Yes. 

: Mr. Knicurt: In the recent case do you know how many scripts they issued 
and who paid for them? 

Mr. Dunton: No, I do not. In so far as scripts are concerned, we would 

not know. f 

Mr. Knicut: And you do not know whether the stations offer time to the 

unions in which to reply? 

Mr. Dunton: No, we do not. 

Mr. Fiemrnc: There is one question I should have asked to wind up that 
matter of infractions. Have these old infractions in 1941, or any other technical 
infractions on the part of any of these three stations whose wave length it is 
proposed to take over, had anything to do with the decision of the CBC to 
take over these particular wave lengths? 

Mr. Dunron: No. 

Mr. Fueminc: That decision has arisen entirely, I take it, out of CBC 
policy in the light of serving the country? 

Mr. Dunton: The policy of the CBC, plus recommendations from parlia- 
mentary committees over a great number of years, and under the policy of 
the government as stated some years ago. 

Mr. Breavuporn: Dr. Frigon, to conclude the examination on the Havana 
conference, from your remarks should one conclude that at Havana you finally 
obtained the minimum of wave lengths and high power frequencies which are 
necessary to enable the CBC to fulfill its aim of establishing a national broad- 
casting system in Canada? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes, and we were ourselves the ones who called that conference. 
We requested the government of Canada to initiate the calling of the conference 
in Havana because at the time we had frequencies which were heavily interfered 
with by Mexico, and some of the best frequencies used in Canada were almost 
useless at night. Some of our own stations were interfered with, both in Montreal 
and Toronto, to the extent that they were practically useless. We initiated the 
conference and at the conference we obtained what we thought were the minimum 
requirements for Canada; and it was quite a feat, because all the countries are 
hungry for these channels. We obtained what we thought was our minimum 
requirement and that was in fact asking a lot from the other countries. 

Mr. Brauporx: Now that you have obtained this minimum through your 
valuable efforts you are not building 50 kilowatt stations just for the fun of 
it, it is part of the establishment of a complete national broadcasting system? 

Dr. Fricon: It is part of a plan which was thoroughly studied and approved 
by our Board in 1936. It is the same plan which continues. 

The CHarrMAN: I will break in at this stage as it is just about time for 
adjournment, and. we need to discuss something about our meeting which will 


be held one week from to-day. Before I go into that, Mr. Ross has had the~ 


sessional paper No. 130B again brought to my attention, and it is his view, 


and I think it is the view of others that it should be printed as an appendix. Do_ 


you so move, Mr. Ross? 


A Se ee Ee Oe ee er 
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Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I think Dr. Frigon would probably approve its 


_ being included. I think it would give the members some interesting information 
about the whole thing we have been discussing. I would move that it be 
included. 


The Cuatrman: You have heard the motion gentlemen, is it your pleasure 


_ that this be included as an appendix? 


Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. . 
The CHairMAn: You will remember that we arranged that at the meeting 


| to take place one week from to-day that there would be two delegations—CFRB 


and CAB. As to which of these will come first, this committee did not have 
any opinion. The gentlemen representing these respective interests have con- 
ferred and decided amongst themselves as to the convenient way. We will 
commence the meeting a week from to-day by hearing them. You will 
-Temember we arranged that should it be necessary to conclude their presenta- 


_ tion and questioning of them we would sit on Friday following the meeting one 


week from to-day. That is, we would take those two days hand running. So I 
think the questioning which is now going on will now come to an end. I think 
that is disposed of. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I must again protest in connection with this matter. 
I think it is very unfair to have these people here before we know what the 
future policy of the CBC is going to be. All I can do is protest. As I said, 
I think it would be better if we could know what CBC policy is going to be 
_ before these men come on. 
: Mr. FLemine: Has there been any intimation from either CKY or CFCM 
that they want to appear? Aur CFON 
; The Cuarrman: Not that I know of at the moment. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Thursday 
next, July 11, 1946, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
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APPENDIX A 


“ 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE | 


Appendices I to VIL, ete. which were appended to Mr. Browne’s statement 
made on Thursday, June 27, 1946. 


Convictions by Province: 


APPENDIX I 
PROSECUTIONS 
UNLICENSED RecrIvinc Set OWNERS 


May 15, 1946. 


— 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 | 1945-46* 
3 BOs eaientag Seana war ge 396 256 459 351 453 503 359 3532-49 
TO oat at rr ae 381 252 183 225 301 445 293 460 
ASK aie ye tecicmee ct 703 588 478 471 420 460 490 339 a 
Man . 217 89 53 ee 24 130 131 115 254° 9 
Ont eer ae en fa 1,999 1,304 2,527 2,709 1,977 3,449 3,411 4,253 | 
BBA Lig eae oie 632 427 470 952 1,532 2,298 1,850 1,760 * 4 
ANE She: wine eee 375 172 203 327 327 572 747 792 4 
INV Bisineecesane ss 207 69 295 153 269 239 385 319 
Pak 97 53 135 183 54 348 193 219 
BNOLINT Wien 8cee = 2 : 

4 B50 82) as teehee eel 5, 007 3,210 4,803 ‘5, 503 5, 465 8, 445 7,843 8,749 


*Not final. 


APPENDIX II 


IssuB 
RADIO RECEIVING LICENCES 
May 15, 1946 
Number 
- Gross 
Fiscal Year Licences Issued Revenue 
Paid Free 
$ cts. 
BOSSA SO are eee ne Coat tee a ae Aree ie 1,218, 945 4,557 | 3,002,059 25 
[OEY Nee ce SER Ca nt Pe ted SA a RY 1,339, 295 5,862 | 3,268,366 68 
TOAD RA aos oe eres cl ee ce OS epee 1, 447,919 6,798 | 3,532,019 59 
110% ee: ee eee Tae es SR ogee. as igre AES 1,616,491 6,998 | 3,929,199 14 
OA Dene eae op cage atl cla tecerrea cs dake Seale ta oe ALO 7,465 | 4,187,667 81 
OAS AA a Ere ate Rare ps ceeas een atte ea ase 1, 763, 004 7,896 | 4,288,882 23 
102 Us EB Re Sen AA oO ne te a ae a 1,750, 725 8,375 | 4,267,325 37 
OAD HA Gratien kt tarts ete cone tre oven see ee 1, 745, 916 8,435 | 4,260,379 14 


Cost of Collection _ 
Percentage of Revenue — 


Commis- | Adminis- — 
sions tration — 

6-79 5+ 

7:07 4- 

7-16 4- 

7-12 5: 

7-09 5- 

7-13 5: 

7-13 “5: 

6-93 5: 


ie em oS) oe 


3 


Vs 


_ Licences: 


11, 150/884 43 


+ Increase \ 
— Decreasef 


1938-39 


$ cts. 
244, 836 02 
192,109 51 
136,119 35 
176,654 30 


687,783 90 
118,020 06 
79,737 50 
11,224 32 

796 86 
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APPENDIX III 

PRIVATE RECEIVING STATION LICENCES 

ISSUES AND REVENUE 
BY PROVINCE 
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— 


1939-40 


APPENDIX III 
PRIVATE RECEIVING STATION LICENCES 
ISSUES AND REVENUE 


1940-41 


BY PROVINCE 


1941-42 


1942-43 


1943-44 


1944-45 


1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 | 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 
106,169 | 113,945 | 125,714 138,191 | 149,481 | 157,060 162,655 | 165,281 
88,357 | 104,283 | 108, 649 122,489 | 126,525 | 128,950 130,209 | 121,295 
63, 625 98,707 | 109,713 | 122,304 127,529 | 128,754 | 129,298 126, 002 
79, 295 89,704 94,357 | 104,384 | 108,435 110,249 | 106,144 | 107,343 
497,858 | 520,503 | 558,780 604,981 | 637,116 | 647,167 627,348 | 607,968 
295,920 | 318,387 | 346,328 400,902 | 436,288 | 455,053 456,825 | 479,852 
51,622 55, 796 62,496 71,776 81,524 79, 887 82, 694 80, 759 
35, 050 37,729 41, 758 48 , 728 52,745 52, 698 53, 240 55, 043 
5, 209 5, 694 6, 337 8, 962 8,516 | - 10,583 10, 228 10,346 - 
397 409 585 772 721 499 459 462 
1, 223, 502 |1,345,157 |1,454,717 1,623,489 |1,728, 880 |1,770, 900 1,759,100 |1, 754,351 
W%+ 10%+ 8%+ 12%+ 7+ | 2-4%+ | 1-3%— 0:3%— 


1945-46 


$ ets. 
259,748 73 
222,694 79 
203,757 15 
197,311 41 
1,194,049 72 
735,520 59 
125,762 92 
85,364 36 
‘12,075 29 
783 47 


$ cts. 
287,249 12 
231,728 67 
224,924 29 
207,268 31 
1, 281,235 63 
797,892 24 
140,346 18 
94,015 64 
13,3385 21 
1,131 04 


$ cts. 
315,511 53 
260,221 37 
249,978 82 
228, 218. 22 
1,385,776 80 
921,029 66 
160, 235 58 
108,607 24 
18,568 46 
1,510 76 


1,460,396 78 
1,001,362 45 


$ ets. 
341,543 23 
269,538 25 
261,335 57 
237,611 05 


182,283 92 
117,608 35 
17,585 78 

1,412.93 


1, 
1,044,229 66 


$ ets. 
358,474 79 
274,138 50 
264,056 15 
241,191 17 
482,491 23 


178,472 21 
117,402 84 
21,520 66 

935 67 


1,436,984 10 
1,047,982 75 


$ cts. 

372,408 11 
278,014 47 
267,069 84 
233,781 02 


185,603 52 
119,492 70 
21,008 74 

855 97 


$ cts. 
378,743 95 
261,010 25 
260,777 46 
234,732 12 
1,396,386 83 
1,106,823 69 
181,150 30 
122,858 15 
21, 257 53 
862 96 


the 


~ May 15, 1946, 


2,798,166 25 


3,037,168 43 


3,279,126 34 


3,649,658 44 


-**Licence fee increased on A 
same time, Radio Regul 
alled in motor vehicles. 

Sets owned and operated by 


#43907 +. 


pril 
atio 


9%+ 


ms were amended ti 
On April 1, 1940, the Reg 
the Licensee and installed in his residence. 


8%+ 


A+ 


3,890,678 31 


ere again amende 


3,982,912 88 


3,963,201 22 


3,964,603 24 


1+ 


1, 1938, from $2.00 to $2.50 for electric sets (licence for batter 
oO require that set own 
ulations w 


24% + 


0-5%— 


No. appre- 
ciable 
change 


y sets remained at $2.00). 
ers obtain licences for each set including sets 
d to permit the operation of any number 
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APPENDIX IV 
PRIVATE RECEIVING STATION LICENCE 
REVENUE AND COSTS 


Net Revenue After Deduction of Collection Costs: 
ee oSSSSSS—\w—maom 


Receiving | Commercial Total Total Cost 

— Licence Broadcasting R 2 of Admin- Net Revenue 

Fees Licence Fees PS istration 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
TOBRESO tec Mosayia ay, ts coeipre aint c 2,798,166 25 4,300 00 | 2,802,466 25 150,280 10 | 2,652,186 15 
LOSOPAD ae Mies eee is Gn ee eae 3,037,168 43 30,700 00 | 3,067,868 43 160,155 46 | 2,907,712 97 
POLO Ae Naren ea en melee 3,279,126 34 28,200 00 | 3,307,326 34 168,174 24 | 3,139,152 10 
REE ORAS Ne oN cy aR 3,649,658 44 33,150 00 | 3,682,808 44 197,476 52 | 3,485,331 92 
OE iD Be ene og ape eee 3,890,678 81 34,350 00 | 3,925,028 31 223,338 07 | 3,701,690 24 
TONE so UE SS Gt eR ee ar ee 3,982,912 38 35,150 00 | 4,018,062 88 230,176 37 | 3,787,886 51 
TOA SA RO Betieeri sh arene 3,963,201 22 37,600 00 | 4,000,801 22 217,348 60 | 3,783,452 62 
POABLA Gaeipe tary asin neta he ees 3,364,603 24 40,500 00 | 4,005,103 24 231,818 48 | 3,773,284 76 


Dept. of 
—_ Transport iS es Total 
Costs 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
OS RES OV Seer hain, RS: Ue kevens alla eee re eae ‘ieee pie Mee a PLR ANS 124,063 91 26,216 19 150,280 10 — 
EOS OFA Qt sete eee tis ane apart ae ae ye cg eee Wotan ae eee 135,229 32 24,926, 14 160,155 46 
NOAA Pe LoS PaaS NN PRS Nee eee ease Co EE 142,972 43 25,201 81 168,174 24 
jIO eb bed DIAS eat a OU oie Ot TE Ail T Cee ratte ni MA eAB 5 A pS 168,065 12 29,411 40 197,476 52 — 
AOA Sine ae ry ey kA ie cy CCU 1 pe eth Meee rae trie 189,895 38 33,442 69 223,338 O07 — 
TOA SAAC SE AR) eet ie Lake eae ie cial ec an Ree titre er 199,770 05 30,406 32 230,176 37 — 
GAG Y. U7 ST Ali in ae ee ROMEO RN, al tren ARO Ure cnr gece 188,211 92 29,136 68 217,348 60 — 
TROY: Hate GSR Sa Oe Nag ie in Sos earn Ra aur et a teen Lc et ROe RN ts RA 202,562 08 29,256 40 231,818 48 © 


*This includes all costs additional to direct Department of Transport costs and involves salaries of © 
staff of Treasury Branch engaged on liccence work, and rentals of space occupied by licensing organization. © 
“ j 


Department of Transport Costs: 


: = 
; Rental and Seg a 

Salaries ici we Cost of Printing Maneets es 

a) of Powers Printing of and laneous** ota, 

Staff Mapninery, Licences | Stationery* 

$ ets. $ cts. $ cts. $. cts. $. cts. $ cts. B 
GRRE Owain rene aU ys. lk 89,136 06 5,993 00 6,822 09 | 11,490,00 | 10,622 75 | 124,063 91 
OSG Aet. enti Mode wre os 96,581 70 6,314 00 5,816 33 | 16,805 74 9,711°55 | 135,229 32— 
TOROS a cee Nel crt ara 100,042 80 7,743 00 6,276 62 | 19,590 49 9,349 52 | 142,972 43 
TICS) Ee A pe fa GTR eh eer 125,007 39 | 10,440 00 6,732 72 | 15,515 50 | 10,369 51 | 168,065 127 
OAD RA RSTn Greene aN Recta 147,831 80 | 10,700 00 6,569 56 | 14,822 35 9,971 67 | 189,895 38 
OAS AA aM are ct Gai Eecteeas 153,809 84 | 10,662 00 6,698 79 | 18,203 95 | 10,395 47 | 199,770 05 — 
eS) SRR Sere Se ery eal ene 152,597 65 | 10,712 00 6,337, 44 8,648 75 9,916 08 | 188,211 92° 
OAS AG pei Diccd epee aes, 156,791 35 10,737 00 6,511 40 17, 338 55 11,183 78 202, 562 08 


*Printing and Stationery includes printing of notice cards and all other printed forms other than the 
actual licences, and the purchase of all stationery including record cards used in connection with the Powers — 
Machines. Also, included under this heading is purchase and repair of ordinary office machinery such as 
typewriters and adding machines. “a 

**Miscellaneous includes delivery charges such as postage, express, etc., money order fees covering 
remittances from postmasters, telephones and telegrams, bonding of employees and unforeseen incidentals. 


May 15th, 1946. 
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eS 3 APPENDIX V 
MECHANIZATION—RIDEAU BUILDING 
Powers Key Punching Machinery: 
Machines Rental 
Hey TE WRORGs SAU SIS:D0 hes ote Ik. wo elk nee vy ae $ 148 00 
PCDI OUer de Hee eemaic Bia a one wot Nese Sea gw gs oe eee RR 60. 00 
c PRS eo) NO Oe eB UN Be et ah a aoe a REN Oy Nh Cha 130 50 
peabulabors Lat S27 seeds es hit ok, ee aR 550 00 
PotalRentalpen Manta. Goons. Geis cack Ec hal 888 50 
é Powe Rentper wanuwitd %. hy eet |] Ns Oe ’.. $10,662 00 
4 Punchers do 1,450 complete names and addresses per day (74 hours) 
. Tabulator speed 50 per minute (complete) © 
Interpreter “ 50 sy ( ie 
Sorters sre 50 “< (complete sortation to 8 places) 
APPENDIX VI 
IssuERS 
Ky / 
‘PRIVATE RECEIVING STATION LICENCES 
Commission Paid to Issuers: 
Total Average 
Year Commission | Commission 
aid per licence 
$ cts. cents 
pf Bees te hitha Niqanie rear rage cise cance a ye G8 ON a ea Yet Voy Spe S 203,893 00 : 16-6 
neg ay or eres th eo peer BW aye ey ay ere A 231,198 00 17-18 
rs ERD SG EE a US aa eee Ua ie 252,893 25 17-4 
: Eg AMR oe Ste SSS SU tL ne Se ea dE Soot abe air vs GAG MTR EROS Ah Wa 279,540 70 17-22 
tj ETS SSBB GL SEL eat oH 1 na a a Scie rd a 296,989 50 17-18 
ae OME ate ene RL NPL SRS tawny og 305,969 35 17-28 
f RRS SEMSS So PR Here Ns 1s | Ries MRR RAO 2 SOR aE Oe aC 304,124 15 17-29 
a eDAN a Gara EN. yan Ritneh el eeiee Py te aS 295,775 90 16-99 
Class of Issuers and Rate of Commission: 
s Class of Issuers Number of Rate of 
Re Issuers Commission 
§ 
Sy 
* , cents 
Semmes t0-House'Canvass te). es ie Se tS 223 | 25 (Supervisor 5. 
aN A Vendor 20c.) 
ee gront Offenses. ean diet Sie Cte ee ate 248 5 
RO einai cadet oy Poa ae cle egicme nr Oleg 6, 660 15 
» Radio Dealers........ >. BL Sd} shee oR irk th alee i Onn Renate LAE DO De abe 2 1,187 15 
ee a VAG elo LA Eel nts ph es 666 15 
Ee POlice Pe Je Me oP aL Ca aM 35 25 
(LI CIMETIN To VE IRM Male et iets Ce te ec ek 45 None 
a 9, 064 
i Percentage of Licences Issued by;Various Classes of Issuers: 
ae” House-to : 
zs ; Post Radio : 
: — gee Offices Doakike Banks | Misc. (*) Free 
: 
1938-30... 2 vag IK) RR eho) 36-14] 42-11 16-8 3-4 1-15 0-4 
SUE MeN an i eerie Bs 41-5 40-0 14-0 3-0 1-1 0-4 
OAR NEE Ranney ac ee 42-7 » 40-3 12-7 2:9 0-9 0-5 
Ea re ce ea te ne SENET ATT 40-7 42-8 12-2 1-0 1-0 0-4 
PEN eric, Ni ste kee 41-0 43-5 11-4 2-8 0-9 0-4 
EERE SN of She ctu? peer god fo 42-5 43-1 10-4 2-6 0-9 0-5 
En a 43-0 43-4 9-7 2-5 0-9 0:5 
(ESTEVES i ea ane nn are 40-1 46-6 9-4 2-7 0-7 0-5 
ag *Include Radio Inspectors, Marine Agents and Ottawa Licence Section. 
iS 
~ 


Ree 
ina 
4 tay 
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APPENDIX VII . ee 
PRIVATE RECEIVING STATION LICENCES 
Issued Without Fee: 


a 


(a= 


Hospitals Schools 


and ae Active 
side Blind Chari- L 4 Crystal | Service | Govern- | ray 
Persons table rt eat Sets Forces ment = 
tutions | Purposes 
TOSS ZO ae eiacsuebacse Same ces nae 3,926 281 SOOT Isa sak cree ee Meatioe Peo coneaaee a aay one 4,557 
LOSO=A0 Sartor nes pr san aie feat 4,699 315 |: 780 QCA aera et ena Ter eae nae 5, 862 
TOLOABR REM Re lel leuk 5, 388 169 776 236 227 2 6, 798 
OA Teac ine ies are ee eee 5, 630 72 762 112 392 30 6, 998 
TS ey RS oc RIE SST ae 5,973 80 1,042 94 242 34 7,465 
LOA RAM aint arses berets gots) ee 6,013 57 1,326 42 4492 16 7,896 
KG? BL 2 RSS Sr aoe ae Sim Be a 6,081 69 1, 788 32 381 24 8,375 . 


AOA BAG Raia oe ida. \ user asale ie 6,406 46 1,661 28 272 22 8,435 


Sets in Automobiles: 


— 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 | 1944-45 | 1945-46 


B.C 1,130 1,863 2,436 3, 136 2, 887 2,676 2,779 2, 673 
RU ese ye 2,675 4,279 5,077 5,917 5,337 5, 022 5,294 4,957 
EE Cease a ears 1,425 2, 907 4,206 5, 545 5,434 5, 765 6,576 6, 840 
Man 1,565 3,038 3,943 4,434 4,284 3, 507 3, 240 3,718 
Gime See, 15.655 | 14,975 | 19,075 | 22,617 |. 20,141] 17,066] 15,439 14, 728 
his ee eee ae 4,397 5,817 7.458 | 15,959 | 16,388| 15,082 | 14,357 14,710 

1,125 1,631 2,081 2,701 2,343 2, 248 2, 239 2,020 
Ing a Nena ee 804 918 1, 208 1,514 1, 288 1,191 1, 350 1,339 
570 i aaa 68 150 148 184 141 214 210 177 
LES 2, Sg NN RS a ate PRS ata re 1 jibes: Lg eae Ra ee 


28,.844 35, 578 45,632 | 62,008 58, 244 52,771 51,477 51,162 


Note: Prior to 1938-39 separate licences were not required for radio sets in automobiles. 


15th May, 1946. 


FINAL 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT - 
RADIO DIVISION 


ISSUE OF RECEIVING STATION LICENCES IN DOMINION OF CANADA 


Final statement showing issue for Fiscal Year 1944-45 
and Fiseal Year 1945-46. 


1944-45 1945-46 1944-45 1945-46 
— Fiscal Fiscal — Fiscal Fiscal ' 
year year year year Be 
Prince Edward Island....... 10, 228 10/346c)| 2 Miamitobaan< 2c an beeen etree 106,144 | 107,343 
WOME CODIDI ple nea riice 82,694 | 80,759 || Saskatchewan............... 129, 298 126, 002 
New Brunswick............. 53, 240 Ha FOSS AL betta aie he rk. Gace bce oe 130,209 | 121,295 
QuebeGe tien tetsm ce vs eae: 456,825 | 479,852 || British Columbia,........... 162,655 | 165,281 
Ontario arsiede ie tees 627,348 | 607,968 || Yukon and N.W.T....... Be 459 462 


1,759,100 | 1,754,351 
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BY PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES UNDER PROVINCES 


1944-45 1945-46 1944-45 1945-46 
— Fiscal Fiscal _ Fiscal Fiscal 
year year year year 
Province or Prince Epwarp Isuanp eee ost OSTA E DEG icrarteai sr ae ae 
" QHARLOTTETOWN............, POOH IANS | Buckiighuey eos ee 73 818 
DUMMERSIDE. foo )és.05 05.8 992 946 
@abanorwrer tas tea 289 312 
SyMiscellaneous................ 6, 850 6,945 ar DE uA MADELEINE... ‘ 1,911 1,968 
a Champ byce Ga ane ere 662 685 
) Province or Nova Scorta _Charlesbourg and Ouest..... 313 330 
BAMEORST. 30 2,236 | 2,232 ce Delite chs ate ot a 
ok Fe SMe. SL ROA SUC AULA aie wle erie nie cones 
ee EE ecm 3,286 | 3,120 
Bridgewater ee ies ah 864 994 ee i ae ee a Tee a 1,008 1, 204 
ar eons a aatatay Gara] PMR nape 2,702 2,673 Ee aiAa ara teh ose ac a ve 
—EUINSS| OSS S a 594 688 Eiichi) eee : 
ily: ‘ Ol DOH Uae cerinte oh roe oe Ete 295 305 
ee os 0 | Bee rt 4s7| 484 
eee ree} 14,809 | 14,725 |] Dorval. eee vee, 244 389 
@einverness..........001... 1 246 217 RUMMONDVILLE..:....../... 2,203 2,400 
Hast ANGUS: os nuete ne SP ace 592 648 
~ Kentville 25h een. |e te ee 1252 1, 234 
rh Liverpool 559 487 || Far Tait ers yaa ences 949 907 
Tumenburg..2 02...) | 813 | 800 || Gatineau, Pt. and Mills... 918 | 950 
ma - Guifian das wear ors ee oe 285 360 
a ane GLascow AA. (ot Lope AN 2,296 2,091 en 2.905 2. 529 
“ ALUREORD 4. wien 1,281 ESS Oat even scapiagae. akc radeurvomena news = Ya ets: ’ 
“tNowe ex wy ee ae 889 1,298 GrandesBateu9 ions. ee 358 366 
BEPALTSDOTOs. os les kee, 403 452 MO yed MER Ber Sane a wee 1,177 
1G ISS anna wey eae 1,037 Beer cg cree ate ahs rigs td 5,521 
_*Reserve and Reserve Mines. 267 353 fea ONS Ce Picea: 583 830 
*SPRINGHILL.................. 1,491 1,377 oN eT a Ti a eV Re gare 922 977 
STELLARTON 979 893 JOLIBTTE OS ar acce oO rCRCE IS cars Ae ae me 050 yA 160 
ee ete 4,197 | 4,705. || SONQUIDRE oo. or 2,452 | 2,560 
“*SyNey Manne 1,001 1, 137 IKHNOG MNT est erie ey 1,324 1, 164 
Bren 304 JESNeN snip Oie aia tte, NOI aM Pe 35.005 3,821 
2 564 ELWAC PROB arate tech Be eel 1,050 950 
"756 efi Vie Dale meats tac Sapte ae) 344 403 
677 Ta praMie ous eae Ne ke 359 473 
736 AES are Oma) waeth wien stirs ae 183 265 
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*Suburbs and surrounding small towns and villages included in each case, particulars of which are 
shown on attached sheets. ; 

Upper case type indicates a population of 5,000 or over, lower case type approximately 1,900 or over. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT 


Concluded among the following Governments:— 


Canada 


Cuba 


Dominican Republic 


Haiti 


Mexico 
United States of America 
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The undersigned, plenipotentiaries of the Governments listed above, having 
met in conference at Habana, Cuba, have, in common agreement and subject to 
ratification, concluded the following Agreement. 


I 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THIS AGREEMENT 


1. Purpose of Agreement. The purpose of this Agreement is to regulate 
and establish principles covering the use of the standard broadcast band in the 
North American Region so that each country may make the most effective use 
thereof with the minimum technical interference between broadcast stations. 


2. North American Region. The North American Region (hereinafter 
referred to as “Region”) for the purpose of this Agreement shall be deemed to 
include and to consist of the following countries: Canada, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Mexico, Newfoundland, and the United States of America. 


3. Standard broadcast band. The standard broadcast band shall be deemed 
to be the band of frequencies extending from 550 to 1600 ke, both inclusive, 
both 550 ke and 1600 ke being the carrier frequencies of broadcasting channels 
as hereinafter defined. The Governments agree, subject to the provisions of 
Article 7 of the General Radio Regulations annexed to the International Tele- 
communications Convention, Madrid, 1932, that this band of-frequencies shall be 
allocated exclusively to broadcasting in the Region. 


4. Sovereign right to use channels. The sovereign right of all countries, 
parties to this Agreement, to the use of every channel in the standard broadcast 
band is recognized. The Governments recognize, however, that until technical 
developments reach a state permitting the elimination of radio interference 
of international character, a regional arrangement between them is necessary in 
order to promote standardization and to minimize interference. 


5. Regional character of Agreement. The Governments recognize that 
this Agreement, and each provision thereof, is a regional arrangement within 
the meaning of, and authorized by the International Telecommunications Con- 
vention and the General Radio Regulations annexed thereto. 


IT 


TECHNICAL 
A. Defimtions _ . 


1. Broadcast station. A station the emissions of which are primarily intended a 


to be received by the general public. 
2. Broadeast channels—550 to 1600 ke. A broadcast channel is a band of 


frequencies ten (10) ke in width, with the carrier frequency at the centre. — 


Channels shall be designated by their assigned carrier frequencies. Carrier 


frequencies assigned to broadcast stations shall begin at 550 ke and be in 
successive steps of 10 kc. No intermediate frequency shall be assigned as the | 


carrier frequency of any broadcast station. 


3. Service Areas. 


(a) Primary service area. The primary service area of a broadcast station “j 
is the area in which the ground wave is not subject to objectionable — 


interference or objectionable fading. 


(b) Secondary service area. The secondary service area of a broadcast — 


station is the area served by the sky wave and not subject to objection- 


able interference. The signal is subject to intermittent variations in ~ 


intensity. 


® 


a ee a ee 
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Ss 4, Dominant stations. A feacinmmatii station is a Class I station, as herein- 
Beier defined, operating on a clear channel. 


4 5. Secondary station. A “secondary” station is any station except a Class 
I station operating on a clear channel. 


3 


6. Objectionable interference. Objectionable interference is the degree of 
interference produced when, at a specified boundary or field intensity contour 
with respect to the desired station, the field intensity of an undesired station 
(or the root-mean-square value of field intensities of two or more stations on the 
-same frequency) exceeds for ten (10) percent or more of the time the values 
hereinafter set forth in this Agreement. 


7. Power. The power of a radio transmitter is the power supplied to the 
antenna. The power in the antenna if a modulated-wave transmitter shall be 
“expressed in two numbers, one indicating the power of the carrier frequency 
supplied to the antenna, ‘and the other the actual maximum percentage of 
modulation. 


8. Spurious radiation. A spurious radiation from a transmitter is any 
radiation outside the frequency band of emission normal for the type of trans- 
mission employed, including any harmonic modulation products, key clicks, 

- parasitic oscillations and other transient effects. 


9. English, French and Spanish equivalents. It is agreed that, as used in 
this Agreement, the French and Spanish words below set forth are respectively, 
4 _the equivalent of, and mean the same as, the English terms opposite which they 
5 /_appear:— 


English French Spanish 
se Clear channel Frequence libre Canal despejado 
z Objectionable Brouillage nuisible Interferencia 

interference objetable 


B. Classes of Channels and Allocation Thereof 


1. Three classes: The 106 channels in the standard broadcast band are 
“divided into three principal classes; clear, regional and local. 


fs 


© 2. Clear channel: A clear channel is one on which the dominant station or 
stations render service over wide areas and which are cleared of objectionable 
interference, within their primary service areas and over all or a substantial 
portion of their secondary service areas. 


a 3. Regional channel: A regional channel is one on which seyeral stations 
_may operate with powers not in excess of 5 kw. The primary service area of 
a station operating on any such channel may be limited, as a consequence of 
Unterference, to a given field intensity contour. 


operate with powers not in excess of 250 watts. The primary service area of 
-& station operating on any such channel may be limited, as a consequence of 
interference, to a given, field intensity contour. 


. 4. Local channel: A local channel is one on which several stations may 


43 5. Number of channels of each class: The number of channels of each class 
shall be as follows:— 

Reed rts ATTEN Reis Sc. Oe eee oo eke A alate Gas aera ae 59 

Hue MTOM Aime NeMG Recep no es nda k Cherie hong ek SERS 41 

Des echannelsts 22 Soke ea oe eae ne see eee oe ee 6 


— 


106 
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6. Allocation of specific channels to each class: The channels are allocated 
to the several classes as follows:— 

Clear Channels. The following channels are designated as clear channels: 
640, 650, 660, 670, 680, 690, 700, 710, 720, 730, 740, 750, 760, 770, 780, 800, 
810, 820, 830, 840, 850, 860, 870, 880, 890, 900, 940, 990, 1000, 1010, 
1020 1030, 1040, 1050, 1060, 1070, ‘1080, 1090, 1100, 1110, 1120, 1130 1140, 
1160, 1170, 1180, 1190, 1200, 1210, 1220, 1500, 1510, 1520, 1580, 1540, 1550, 
1560, 1570 and 1580. 

Regional channels. The following channels are designated as regional 
channels. 550, 560, 570, 580, 590, 600, 610, 620, 630, 790, 910, 920, 930, 950, 
960, 970, 980, 1150, 1250, 1260, 1270, 1280, 1290, 1300, 1310, 1320, 1330, 1350, 
1360, 1370, 1380, 1390, 1410, 1420, 1430, 1440, 1460, 1470, 1480, 1590, 1600. 

Local channels. The following channels are designated as local channels: 
1230, 1240, 13840, 1400, 1450, and 1490 ke. 


7. Use of regional and local channels by countries. All countries may use all 
regional and local channels, subject to the power limitations and standards for 
prevention of objectionable interference set forth in this Agreement. 


8. Priority of use of clear channels by- countries. 


(a) The clear channels are assigned for priority of use by Class I and II — 


stations in the several countries in accordance with the table set forth 
in Appendix I. 


(b) Each such channel shall be used in a manner conforming to the best — 


engineering practice with due regard to the service to be rendered by 


the dominant stations operating thereon, as set forth elsewhere in this ; 


Agreement. If for one year within the term of this Agreement, a 


country fails to make any use of a clear channel assigned to it, the — 


. 
: 


(c) No country to which a clear channel has been thus assigned shall permit — 
or agree to permit, any other country to use such channel in a manner ~ 
not in conformity with this Agreement without first giving sixty days — 
advance notice of its intention so to do to all other countries, parties to — 
this Agreement. If during this period of sixty days any other country — 
shall present objections to such proposed use of the channel, the 
country to which the clear channel has been assigned shall not permit, | 
or agree to permit, such proposed. use until the difference presented by — 


channel shall be considered open for use by the other countries, parties 
to this Agreement, pursuant to such arrangement as may be agreed 
upon by their respective administrations and without any necessity 
for revision of this Agreement. 


the objection has been amicably resolved. 


(d) If within the period of this Agreement the country to which a clear- 


channel has been assigned shall have made use of the channel but not in 


the manner above prescribed or not to the extent required by the. 
provisions of this Agreement, such country shall be considered as having 


relinquished that portion of the rights which it has not used and at 


the expiration of this Agreement the other countries party thereto shall 


have the right, if they see fit, to withdraw the unused privileges from 


such country and to reassign them to any or all of the other interested 


countries. 


C. Classes of Stations and Use of the Several Classes of Channels. 
1. Classes of stations. Broadcast stations are divided into four principal 


classes, to be designated Class I, Class II, Class III, and Class IV, respectively. | 
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2. Definitions of classes. The four classes of Broadcast stations are defined 
as follows: 


Class I: A dominant station operating on a clear channel and designed 
to render primary and secondary service over an extended area and at relatively 
long distances. Class I stations are subdivided into two classes: 


Class I-A: A Class I station which operates with power of 50 kw or more 
and which has its primary service area, within the limits of the country in 
which the station is located, free from objectionable interference from other 
stations on the same and adjacent channels, and its secondary service area, 
within the same limits, free from objectionable interference from stations on the 


same channel, in accordance with the engineering standards hereinafter set forth. 


Class I-B: A Class I station which operates with power of not less than 10 
kw or more than 50 kw and which has its primary service area free from objec- 
tionable interference from other stations on the same and adjacent channels and 
its secondary service area free from objectionable interference from stations on 
the hee channel, in accordance with the engineering standards hereinafter set 
forth. 


(a) When two Class I-B stations on the same channel are separated by a 
distance of 2800 miles or more, neither station shall be required to install a 
directional antenna. 


(6) When two Class I-B stations on the same channel are separated by a 
distance of more than 1800 miles and less than 2800 miles, it will, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, be assumed that each station is free of objectionable 
interference caused by the other and neither shall be required to install directional 
antennas or take other precautions to avoid such interference. In case the 
existence of objectionable interference is proved, the governments concerned will 


consult with each other regarding the desirability and practicality of installation 


of directional antennas or the taking of other precautions to eliminate the inter- 
ference and will determine by special arrangement the measures, if any, to be 
taken. 


(c) When two Class I-B stations on the same channel are separated by a 


_ distance less than 1800 miles, it will, in the absence of proof to the contrary, be 


assumed that the installation of directional antennas or the taking of other 


_ precautions to avoid interference is necessary, and the governments concerned 


will consult with each other and will take such measures as may be agreed upon 
between them to the end that the objectionable interference may be reduced or 
eliminated. 


Class II: A “secondary” station which operates on a clear channel and is 
designed to render service over a primary service area which, depending on 


fe geographical location and power used, may be relatively large, but which. is 


limited by and subject to such interference as may be received from Class I 


- Stations. A station of this class shall operate with power of not less than 0.25 
_kw or more than 50 kw. Whenever necessary a Class II station shall use a 
directional antenna or other means to avoid interference, in accordance with the 


engineering standards hereinafter set forth, with Class I stations and with other 


~ Class IT stations. 


Class III; A station which operates on a regional channel and is designed 


to render service primarily to a metropolitan district and the rural area con- 


tained therein and contiguous thereto. Class IIT stations are subdivided into 


Y two classes: 


Class III-A: A Class III station which operates with power not less than > 
one kilowatt or more than five kilowatts and the service area of which is subject 


_ to interference in accordance with the engineering standards hereinafter set forth. 


4 


Me 
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Class III-B: A Class III station which operates with a power not less than 
0-5 kw or more than 1 kw night and 5 kw daytime and the service area of which 


is subject to interference im accord with the engineering standards hereinafter 
set forth. 


Class IV: A station using a local channel and designed to render service 
primarily to a city or town and the suburban and rural areas contiguous thereto. 
The power of a station of this class shall not be less than 0-1 kw or more than 
0-25 kw and its service area is subject to interference in accord with the engineer- 
ing standards hereinafter set forth. 


3. Change of class. If a station or stations in Class IH-B located in any 
country can, through the use of directional antennas or otherwise, so reduce the 
interference caused or received by such station or stations to the field contour 
to which interference to stations in Class III-A is allowed, such station or stations 
shall automatically be classtfied and included in Class III-A and shall thereaSter 
be so recognized and treated by the Administrations of all countries within the 
Region. 


4. Use of Clear Channels. 


(a) In principle and subject only to the exception hereinafter set forth, 
Class I stations shall be assigned only to clear channels. 

(b) Class II stations may be assigned to clear channels only on condition 
that objectionable interference will not be caused to any Class I Stations. — 
Where any country has priority of use of a clear channel for any Class — 
I-A station, no other country shall assign any Class II station to that 
channel for night time operation (from sunset to sunrise at the location 
of the Class Il station) unless such Class II station is located not less 
than 650 miles from the nearest border of the country in which the 
Class I-A station is located; provided, however, that where an assign- 
ment for a Class II station is specifically stated in Appendix I, such ~ 
assignment shall be deemed. as authorized under the limitations therein 
set forth. 


5. Use of regional channels. 
(a) In general only Class III-A and Class III-B stations shall be assigned 
to regional channels. 5 j 
(b) On condition that interference be not caused to any Class III-A or 4 
Class III-B station, and subject to such interference as may be received 
from Class III-A or Class III-B stations, Class IV stations may be. @ 
assigned to regional channels. : a 
(c) Because of their geographical location with respect to the North — 
American continent, special consideration will be given to the use by 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti and Newfoundland of stations of 
Classes I and II assigned to certain regional channels under certain — 
conditions, with respect to power and precautions to avoid objectionable — 
interference as set forth in Appendix VII. “al 


6. Use of local channels. Only Class IV stations shall be assigned to local a 
channels. a 


D. Service and Interference ee 

1. Satisfactory signal. It is recognized that, in the absence of interference — 
from other stations and in regions where the natural electrical noise level is not~ 
abnormally high, a signal of 100 microvolts per meter constitutes a useable — 
signal in rural and sparsely settled areas but that, because of the higher electrical 
noise levels in more thickly populated communities, greater field intensities — 


~ - 
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: (ranging as high “as 25 millivolts or more in cities) are necessary to render 

satisfactory service. It is further recognized that it is not possible to accord 
_ protection to stations from objectionable interference over the entire areas over 
which their signals are or may be above the electrical noise level, particularly 
- at night, and that it is necessary to specify boundaries or contours at or within 
_ which stations are protected from objectionable interference from other stations. 


2 
5 


F 2. Areas protected from objectionable interference. The boundaries or 
_ contours at and within which the several classes of stations shall be protected 
_ from objectionable interference are as set forth in Appendix II. No station, 
_ however, need be protected from objectionable interference at any point outside 
_ the boundaries of the country in which such station is located. 

| With respect to the root-mean-square values of interfering field intensities 
_ referred to herein, it shall be understood to apply in determining the interference 
_ between existing stations and no station thereafter assigned the channel shall 
Increase the root-mean-square value of the interfering field intensity above the 
_ maxima specified in the attached tables. 


3. Objectionable interference on the same channel. Objectionable interfer- 
_ ence shall be deemed to exist to a station when, at the boundary or field intensity 
contour specified in Appendix II with respect to the class to which the station 
belongs, the field intensity of an interfering station (or the root-mean-square 
value of the field intensities of two or more interfering stations) operating on the 
same channel, exceeds for ten (10) per cent or more of the time the value of the 
4 permissible interfering signal set forth opposite such class in Appendix IT. 


pA. 


4. Interference to dominant clear channel stations. A station shall be con- 
sidered as not capable of causing objectionable interference to a Class I clear 
channel station on the same frequency when it is separated from the dominant 
clear channel station by a difference of 70 degrees cr more of longitude. 

i: 


4 5. Objectionable interference on adjacent channels. It is recognized, in 
“principle, that objectionable interference may be caused to a desired station 
when, at or within the specified contours of a desired station, the field intensity 
of the ground wave of an undesired station operating on an adjacent channel 
(or the root-mean-square value of the field intensities of two or more such 
_undesired stations operating on the same adjacent channel) exceeds a value 
determined by the following ratio: 


— Separation Minimum permissible ratio 
oa between channels of desired to undesired signals 
ee 10 ke 1 to 0-5 

Bi 20 ke LE toet0 

er 30 ke 1 ‘to. 50°, 


For convenient reference, the maximum permissible values of interfering signals 
4 such adjacent channels at specified contours are set forth in Appendix ITI, 


6. Application of standards to existing stations. 


= (a) For the purpose of estimating objectionable interference, all stations 

4 , (other than those of Class II) shall be assumed to use the maximum 

% power spermitted to their respective classes. In this connection, the 

e: power of Class I-A stations shall be considered to be 50 kw or the actual 
power, if higher. 

_ (b) After this agreement has been placed in operation a station thereafter 


eo assigned a channel already assigned to other stations shall not be con- 


_-—-_ sidered as preventing existing stations from increasing their power to the 
1 


zt 
ae 4. 
= 


— 
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maximum allowed their class, even though such power increase may 

limit the newly assigned station to a field intensity contour of higher 


value than that permitted its class. 


7. Frequency stability. 

The operating frequency of each broadcast station shall be maintained to © 
within 50 cycles of the assigned frequency until January 1, 1939, and thereafter — 
the frequency of each new station or each station where a new transmitter is 
snstalled shall be maintained within 20 cycles of the assigned frequency, and 
after January 1, 1942, the frequency of all stations shall be maintained within 


20 cycles of the assigned frequency. 


8. Spurious radiation. The governments shall endeavor to reduce and, if 
possible, eliminate spurious radiations from broadcast stations. Such radiations 
shall be reduced in all cases until they are not of sufficient intensity to cause 
‘nterference outside the frequency band required for the type of emission em- 
ployed. With respect to type A°3 emissions (radio-telephony) the transmitter 
shall not be modulated in excess of its modulation capability to the extent that 
interfering spurious radiations occur, and, with respect to amplitude modulation, 
the operating percentage of modulation should not be less than seventy-five (75) 
per cent on peaks of frequent recurrence. Means should be employed to insure 
that the transmitter is not modulated in excess of its modulation capability. 


, a 


— a | 


eo ee 


E. Determination of Presence of Objectionable Interference 

1. Antenna performance. For the purpose of calculating the presence and 
the degree of objectionable interference, stations of the several classes shall be — 
assumed to produce effective field, corrected for absorption, for one kilowatt of — 
input power to the antenna, as follows:— 


Class of station At One Mile At One Kilometer 
I 225 mv /m 362 mv/m 
TI and III 175 mv/m 282 mv/m q 
LV 150 mv/m 241 mv/m | z 


In case a directional antenna is employed, the interfering signal of a broad- — 
casting station will vary in different directions. To determine the interference ~ 
in any direction, in the absence of actual interference measurements, the hori- — 
zontal and vertical field intensity patterns of the directional antenna must be © 
calculated and by comparing the appropriate vectors in the horizontal or vertical — 
pattern with that of a nondirectional with the same effective field, the inter- 
fering signal toward any other station can be expressed in terms of kilowatts. — 
This rating in kilowatts shall be applied in the use of mileage separation tables — 
or in computing distances from the propagation curves and tables. . 


2. Power. The power of a station shall, for the purposes of notifications 
required by this Agreement, be determined in one of the following manners:— 
(a) By taking the product of the square of the antenna current and the 
antenna resistance (antenna input power). g 

(b) By determination of the station’s effective field intensity, corrected for 
absorption, by making sufficient field intensity measurements on at least 

eight radials as nearly equally spaced as practicable and by relating thes 

field intensity thus determined to the effective field intensity of a station 

having the antenna efficiency stipulated above for its class. 7 


3 Methods of determining the presence of objectionable interference 
General. The existence or absence of objectionable interference from stations 
on us same or adjacent channels shall be determined by one of the following 
methods :— 


a 


a 
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(a) By actual measurements obtained in the method hereinafter prescribed: 
or, with the mutual consent of the countries concerned: 


(b) By reference to the propagation curves in Appendices IV and V, or. 
(c) By reference to the distance tables set forth in Appendix VI. 


4. Actual Proof of existence or absence of objectionable interference. The 
existence or absence of objectionable interference may be proved by field 
intensity measurements or recordings made with suitable apparatus, duly 
calibrated, by Government engineers or other engineers as may be mutually 
acceptable to the Governments concerned. Such field intensity measurements 
shall be made in the manner and for the periods of time mutually agreed upon 
by the governments concerned. 

The contracting Governments agree to facilitate the making of the measure- 
ments by requiring the stations involved to remain silent or operate in the manner 
deemed necessary, and at such times as not to interrupt regular schedules. 


5. Proof based on propagation curves and distance tables. 


(a) Sky wave curves. In computing the distance to the 50 per cent sky 
wave field intensity contour of a Class I station of a given power, and 
also in computing the 10 per cent sky wave field intensity of an alleged 
interfering station, of any class and given power, at a specified distance, 
use may be made of the appropriate graphs set forth in Appendix V, 
entitled “Average Sky Wave Field Intensity Corresponding to the 
Second Hour after Sunset in the Recording Station, 100 Millivolt per 
Meter at One Mile (161 at one kilometer)”, 


(b) Ground wave curves. The distance to any specified ground wave field 
intensity contour may be determined from appropriate ground wave 
curves plotted for the frequency under consideration and the 
conductivity and dielectric constant of the earth between the station 


73 and desired contour. The frequency and the conductivity of the earth 


must be considered in every case and where the distance is great due 
allowance must be made for loss due to curvature of the earth. A 
family of curves is necessary for this purpose. A graph for a con- 
ductivity of 10-13 is set forth in Appendix iV, entitled “Ground Wave 
Field intensity vs. Distance for One Kilowatt Radiated.From Short 
Antenna”. Three frequencies in the standard broadcast band are given. 
For other frequencies and soil conditions (conductivity and dielectric 
constant) other curves are required. A conductivity of 10-13 is con- 
sidered average and is used throughout in determining the ground 
a wave value for computing the mileage separation tables. 


§ (c) Distance tables. Table I shows the required day separation in miles 
between broadcast stations on the same channel. Table II gives the 
required distance in miles from the boundary of a country in which a 


. Class I-A station is located for the daytime operation of a Class II 
Pe station on the same channel in another country. Table III gives the 
; required separation in miles between broadcast stations on adjacent 


channels during both daytime and nightime. Table IV gives the required 

night separation in miles between broadcast stations operating on the 

same channels. The assumed conditions of operation are given in 
_ Appendix VI. 


__ The tables are based upon the use of nondirectional antennas but, in case a 
directional antenna is employed at a particular station, it will be necessary to 
consider the radiation distribution of the directional antenna involved and to 
modify the mileage separation accordingly. The night separation tables for 


we * 
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y are computed from the sky wave curve given in 
Appendix V. These curves are based on extensive measurements of the sky wave 
- produced by proadeasting stations and shall be considered as accurate in all 
cases unless proof to the contrary is available as set out in Section E4. The 
mileage separation tables for the same channel during daytime and for adjacent 
channels day and night are computed from the ground wave curve in Appendix 
IV. Tables apply only in case the frequency is 1000 ke and the assumed soil 
conductivity and dielectric constant prevail. Since these values vary in every 
case the tables for daytime and adjacent channel separation cannot be used 
except as a general guide. In any case under consideration an estimate of the 
mileage separation required may be made from the operating frequency and 
known or assumed soil conditions. To determine the interference accurately, 
measurements must be made in accordance with Section E4 on the frequency 
under consideration or on another frequency and from the curves the values may 


be determined for the desired frequency. 


stations on the same frequenc 


F. Miscellaneous 

1, Engineering standards. The engineering standards set forth in this Agree- 
ment are subject to revision when justified by technical advances in the art, with 
the mutual consent of the governments parties to this Agreement. 


ATTACHMENTS 


Appendix  I—Priority of use of clear channels for Class I and I stations. 

Appendix II—Protected service and interference. 

Appendix IIJ—Adjacent channel interference. 

Appendix IV—Ground wave graphs. » 

Appendix V—sSky wave graphs. 

Appendix V1—Mileage separation tables. ; 

Appendix VII—Engineering requirements for use of regional channels by 
Class II stations. 


Ul 
NotirIcATION AND Errect THEREOF 


1. Initial notification 
Each Government shall, as soon as possible 
- Aereement, and in any event not later than 180 days 
thereof, transmit to the other Governments 


(a) A complete list of all broadcast stations actually in operation in its” 
country in the standard broadeast band both as of the date of the 
signing of this Agreement and as of the date of transmitting said list,” 
showing with respect to each station its call signal, location, frequency, 
power, and antenna characteristics, together with all changes authorized — 
to be made with respect to said stations on or before the effective date 
of this Agreement, and the classification claimed for each such station. — 


(b) A complete list of all changes authorized to be made with respect to 


said stations after the effective date of this Agreement, the dates on or 


before which such changes are to be consummated, and the classification 


claimed for each such station under this Agreement when the proposed 
change has been consummated. "4 
A complete list of all new broadcast stations authorized but not yet in 
operation, showing with respect to each such station its call signal, 


(c 


— 
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after ratification of this” 
prior to the effective date 
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location, frequency, power and antenna characteristics, the date on 
or before which each such station shall commence operation, and the 
classification claimed for it under this Agreement. 


(d) The Governments agree that prior to the effective date of this Agree- 

ment, they will, so far as possible, resolve all conflicts that may arise 
; between them as a result of the foregoing initial listings, and that, not- 
é. withstanding some such conflicts may remain unresolved, they will 
cooperate to the end that there be no delay in putting the provisions of 
this Agreement into full force and effect on that date. 


(e) In resolving conflicts in the use of clear channels, and in the listing of 
" Class I and Class II stations, the provisions of this Agreement and 
: particularly of Appendix I shall be controlling. In resolving conflicts 
in the use of regional and local channels, and in the listing of Class III 
e and Class IV stations, priority of use shall be recognized in each 
5 country with respect to stations which at the time of signing of this 
Agreement are in actual operation, which in substance conform to the 
definitions of said classes as set forth in this Agreement, and with 
respect to which no substantial change is made or proposed; a change of 
By frequency in order to conform to the designation of channels in this 
> Agreement shall not be deemed a substantial change. 


2. Subsequent notifications. After the effective date of this Agreement 
and throughout the period during which it shall remain in effect, each Govern- 
“4 Ment shall promptly notify the other Governments by registered letter of all 
_ further changes in existing broadcast stations and of all further new broadcast 
» Stations, together with similar information with regard to each such change or 
_ new station, and the proposed date on which each such change is to go into effect 
= and on which each such new station is to actually commence operation. 


og 3. Effect of notification. Each Government may, within 30 days. of receiving 
_ hotification of any proposed change in the assignment of an existing station or 
_ of the authorization of a new station in another country, notify the Government 
- of the latter country of any objection it may have thereto under the terms of 


, 
~ 


e this Agreement, 


: 4. Conflict between notifications. To be valid, notifications of changes 
in the assignments of existing stations, or of authorizations of new stations must 
be such that the assignments proposed therein are in accordance with this 
_ Agreement and are such as not to involve objectionable interference to exisitng 
_ stations in other countries, assigned and operating in accordance with this 
_ Agreement. As between two or more notifications of changes or authorizations 
of new stations proceeding from different countries, after the effective date of 
Ng this Agreement, priority in the date of mailing of notification shall govern. 
at 
me 0. Cessation of effect. (a) A notification of a proposed change in the 
assignment of an existing station or of an authorization of a new station shall 
_ cease to have any force or effect if, within one year of the date thereof such 
_ change shall not have been actually consummated or such new-stations shall 


~ not have actually commenced continuous operation. 

& _(6) In special cases in which circumstances beyond the control of the 
_ Administration concerned have prevented the completion of the change or the 
- construction of the new station, the term of the original notification may be 


extended for a ‘period of six months. 


% 


6. Bern Bureau. The foregoing notifications shall be made independently 
of and in addition to those which, under current practice, are sent to the Bureau 
| _ of the International Telecommunications Union. 
+4 
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ARBITRATION 


In case of disagreement between two or more contracting Governments 
concerning the execution of this Agreement the dispute, if it is not settled through 
diplomatic channels, shall be submitted to arbitration at the request of one of 
the Governments in disagreement. Unless the parties in disagreement agree 
to adopt a procedure already established by treaties concluded between them } 
for the settlement of international disputes, the procedure shall be that provided 
for in Article 15 of the International Telecommunications ‘Convention of Madrid, 


1932. 
7 

aie : 

: 

RATIFICATION, EXECUTION AND DENUNCIATION . 


1. Ratification. To be valid this Agreement must be ratified by Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico and the United States of America. 

If and when three of said four countries shall have ratified and the fourth 
shall, through unavoidable circumstances, have been unable to ratify but shall 
have signified to those countries that have ratified its readiness, pending ratifica- 
tion and as an administrative measure, to put the provisions of this Agreement 
(including the contents of Appendix I) into effect in whole or in part, then such 
country, together with those countries which shall have ratified; may, by 
administrative agreement between them, fix a definite date on which they shall 
give effect to such provisions, which date shall preferably be one year from the 
date of such administrative agreement. 

The ratification must be deposited, as soon as possible, through diplomatic 
channels, in the archives of the Government of Cuba. This same Government 
shall, through diplomatic channels, notify the other signatory Governments of 
the ratifications as soon as they are received. : 


9. Effect of ratification. This Agreement shall be valid only as ‘between such 
countries as shall have ratified 1t. 


3 Execution. The contracting Governments undertake to apply the provi- 
- “sions of this Agreement, and to take the steps necessary to enforce said provisions 
‘upon the private operating agencies recognized or authorized by them to establish 


and operate broadcast stations within their respective countries. 


4. Denunciation. Each contracting Government shall have the right to 
denounce this Agreement by a notification addressed, through diplomatic channels, 
to the Government of Cuba, and announced by that Government, through 
diplomatic channels, to all the other contracting Governments. This denuncia- 
tion shall take effect at the expiration of the period of one year from the date. 
on which the notification was received by the Government of Cuba. This ~ 
effect shall apply only to the author of the denunciation. This Agreement shall — 
remain in force for the other contracting Governments but only as between such | 


Governments. 


VI 
EFFECTIVE DATE AND TERM OF THE AGREEMENT 


1. Except for the provisions of Section 1 of Part ITI, Section 1 of Part V, 7 
and paragraph 3 of Table VI of Appendix I annexed hereto (which provisions — 
shall go into effect immediately upon this Agreement becoming valid), this 
Agreement shall become effective one year after the date it shall have been ~ 
ratified by the fourth of those Governments whose ratification is requisite to 
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the validity of this Agreement. The Governments will cooperate to the end 
_ that, wherever possible, the provisions of this Agreement shall be carried out in 
advance of said effective date. 


2. This Agreement shall remain in effect for a period of five years after 
said effective date. 


VII 
ADHERENCE 
This Agreement shall be open to adherence in the name of Newfoundland. 
In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the Agree- 
ment in triplicate, one copy in English, one in Spanish, and one copy of French, 


each of which shall remain deposited in the archives of the Government of 
Cuba and a copy of each of which shall be forwarded to each Government. 


Done at Havana, Cuba, December 13 Bee i! BY 
C.ILR./DOC. 56 


APPENDIX I 


Under the provisions of Section II of this Agreement each country may use 
all the 106 channels when technical conditions with respect to interference to 
established stations are such as to render such use practicable. However, 
_ priority of use on specified clear channels js recognized for the following number 
_ of Class I and II stations in each country. 


" TABLE | 

ee. SORES Ton UN IRS Vasa AL. 28 Re A eS 14 

ad ORDO ear ie os era uy aa Se a yee 9% 
Pomme Re ube. wits exh oR ati ak au eh es 

: TEE Is RAUL ONO ge oe ge RE ea 1 

‘ DP GRICO err serene: Si mr Ae Aree tl yan keer 1S 
WNewloundla mie Wi teui 8 eee pea yh sie Bere .e a, 2% 
[Shasta hora ESS Ok | Bie Bienes Seo Sik RN Sy a i 63 


Per Cent—See Table V for special arrangements provided for Cuba and New- 
- foundland. 
____ These stations and the conditions of their operation are as specified in 
Tables II, III, IV, V, VI, VII and VII following herewith. 


TasiE II 


Class I-A Stations 
(Canada, Cuba, and Mexico) 


Frequency Location of Stations 
Ue BPG S Heart Haat | ee main atten ta A RR Quebec, Canada 
OR sity Biss, S81) MES Sica aa a Mexico, D.F, 
PE tea irs MIR N Uc aR Tat at Si Ontario, Canada 
OER Cig SAY EA ah arse Se a WE ORS Sonora, Mexico 
BGO Te ria gah RAM ces ke heise, as) Ontario, Canada 
Eee MR aR ok eee eR Mexico, D.F. 
A ES. iar Oe Sea ae ae eee Manitoba, Canada 
. BOLOGNA Nie amin tattad ek. eget Lake Alberta, Canada 
- ai oaine ee gc toric, Romina a ees Nuevo Leon, Mexico 
AS ESOS Di | ae ca nna ... Yucatan, Mexico 
OEE Age ASU Se SS A Oe Ce a Santa Clara, Cuba 
BREN eee cept a ee Ni iS ca Nuevo Leon, Mexico 
BAUR es Vee atte ee ight eet Quebec, Canada 
67681—6 
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TABLE III 4 
4 
Class I-B Stations ’ 
SEs a 
Power — : ; 
Frequency Location of Stations Paae Les pele ace e 
Ww 4 
Rete ay WO a ne eerrler Rie sehr ne Ae cere eS 
810 New York, U.S.A........ccce eects _ Non | 
810 California, U.S.A.......0..0c eee eee — To be determined 
940 Quebec, Canada... .... 6... ese sere tenes 5 kw min. Determine from operatiom. | 
permissible. : 
940 Moxico; DBs ateiaes eb aes te — £ & 
1000 Jalisco, Mexico..........0+.eee ese ee er eeees 20 To be determined. B 
1000 Washington, U.S.A......-.--.--s eee te ees — ate ee : 
1000 Hlinois, U-S.A. 0... ee estes — & } 
1010 Habana, Cuba. 2.22 ous ence ost — Determine from operation. 3 
1060 Mexico; DiFic.. cn cna bess el ee Vee: — To be determined. 
1060 Pennsylvania, U.S.A...... 2c cere eee ees — ) 
1070 Maritime Provinces, Canada.........-.-- — None ] 
1070 California, U.S.A... .... 1c cence ne eee te — None. 
1080 Connecticut, U.S.A.......2-. cece eens “2 To be determined. : 
1080 ERAS) Ul ioctias eri note aasare ttle e wreiion eu alae a €s : 
1090 Baja, Calif., Mexico.........-.-+++srer ees — ce ' 
1090 Maryland, U.S.A....... 60... cece eee ees — Me 7 
1090 Arkansas, U.S.A.....0.0-0 cee eee ene nees — sf a 
1110 North Carolina, U.S.A........-0500se see _ S o 3 
1110 Nebraska, U.S.A... 2... cee beeen — . : 
1130 British Columbia, Canada’...........--. > 5 kw min. None. 
permissible. 
1130 New York-New Jersey, U.S.A..........:: — xe 
1140 Chihuahua, Mexico.........--...60+ +005 — To be determined. 
1140 Virginia, U.S:As ... ones eee ee — eee 
1170 Oregon, U.S.A... 2... cee ee pt cee ees -— ee 
1170 Oklahoma, U.S.A.......5..:2- 05s e eee — ae 
1170 West Virginia, U.S.A........-..--- 64ers: — 3 
1190 Ginaloa, Mexico..........0.. sete e eee — es 
1190 Indiana. <USeAs 622 ie eer bare leiace enone oe — 5 cs 
1550 Ontario, Canada... ....0..se dere ee cere — Determine from operation. 
1550 Vera Cruz, Mexico.........+.-.2sssse eee 20 tte a ad 
1560 Habana, Cuba. ..c 000. tan eee cee tees ee — 


TABLE IV 


Crass II Stations 
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Power Requirements 
Frequency Location of Stations Limitation as to directional 
(kw) antennas 
640 Duero nicllanclsae tea bese cia Siero saeco we ese aioe — None. 
690 Kansas—Oklahoma, U.S.A.........0005-5205 — To be determined. (!) 
740 GalitsoUsS An peeeeee on eon eee eee yee — ? a (?) 
800 HAE Oe ea a i erot en er at lets tia eRe 5 = 
810 Tamaulipas (Tampico), Mexico......-...-.-:- 0 
900 Quebec, Canada........ 626... ce eee erect eens 
990 Tennessee, U.S:Ali en. eect cee eee eee eet 
1000 Orientes Cubasca eae amine OF is pays uss 
1050 New York, U.S.A... .. 6. cece cece ence reece 
1060 Alberta, Canada........... 502s See ee beeen es 
1070 Alabama, U.S.A.......06e scene eee cree 
1080 Manitoba, Canada.........+..se reece reece eres 
1080 Liga Greco re ese eee arn pee tae tanete Koaiatare theatres 
1110 Mexico, Sis soaks tice hes ntetaie casi ns ovaypllaese,elereye 
1130 Louisiana, U.S.A.......- 00sec eee e eee eens 
1170 Dominican Republic....:....5....0 sees eee eee 
1190 Habana, Cuba... 2.5 eee eecleee ec ne ees eels 


sky wave) west of Minnesota on Cana- 


(1) Permissible to increase field intensity above 25 uv/m (10% 
3) Same as (1) except east of Minnesota. 


dian border. (2) Same as (1) except west of North Dakota. ( 
Also 650 miles from border requirement waived. 
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TABLE V 


Crass II Sration(1) on Reaionan CHANNEL 


(Cuba and Newfoundland) 


a a ee 


i Maximum 
_ Frequency j Location of Stations Power in 
é kw. 
Me.) se Se 

a 560 POPC UMAIBR armed Shee Ses eee Sas, HE ce eek ge UR 10 

- 570 PMNS eC AD! Memo Mah Nise oan. c dF lhe de So a 15 

He 590 I OMDB Li Rte SEE agit Sin Loe Grud Mh hey ec ee 15 

< 630 NAD ROWE AIRS BT ats, OEE Le, eer <1 a Re 15 

: ea ee eek MUD eee ee da ettinr, secs meh). ocak eee ee 10 

AIRE CA SES 9g ne i RR la ae ane Teepe ee eS 


oe (1) These stations shall use directional antennas to prevent objectionable interference to the Class III 
_ stations on the channel in accordance with Appendix VII. : 3 ; 


< 
sau 
4 


a 

.; Taste VI 

.- Special Conditions Affecting the United States 

‘ The 24 Class I and IJ stations in the United States which use clear channels 
a 


with other countries party to this agreement are given in Tables I, II and IV. 
* 


The remaining 39 Class I and II stations of the United States will be 


Shssigned the following clear channels:— 

“ 

a 640 650 660 670 680 700 710 720 750 

760 770 780 820 830 840 850 870 830 

a 890 1020 1080 1040 1100 1120 1160 1180 

4 Z 1200 1210 1500 1510 1520 1530 

ig It is recognized that the United States must make extensive adjustments 


‘In the assignments of its existing stations in order to make possible the carrying 
out of this Agreement, that these adjustments will require approximately a year, 
‘and that it is not possible for the United States at this time to specify on which 
of he said 32 channels it will have priority of use for Class I-A stations, Class 
I-B stations and Class II stations respectively, nor the locations of such stations, 
‘power and other information with respect thereto. The United States may 
assign Class I-A stations to at least 25 of the said channels. The United States 
agrees that ninety days before the effective date of this Agreement it will 
‘communicate this information to each of the other countries parties to this 
Agreement, and such information, when communicated, shall be considered part 
‘of this Agreement as if fully set forth herein. 

Nothing stated in this Agreement shall be construed to preclude the United 
States of America from asserting, and enjoying recognition of, priority of use 
with reference to certain other Class II stations (not included in the 63 stations 
Mentioned in Table I) which are now in actual operation in the band 640-1190 
Kes and which are known under the Regulations of the Federal Communications 
Commission as “limited time stations” and “daytime stations” (having hours of 
Operation limited to sunset taken either at their respective locations or at the 
locations of the respective dominant stations on clear channels and in some cases 
meluding hours not actually used by said dominant stations) which stations may, 
so far as permitted by the terms of this Agreement and the engineering standards 
herein set forth, be given assignments substantially equivalent to those they 
AoW enjoy. | ° 
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Taste VII 
Special Conditions regarding the use of 1010 ke by Cuba 


With regard to the use of the clear channel of 1010 ke by a Class I-A station _ 
in Canada, and by a Class I-B station in Cuba, both countries mutually agree — 
that the interfering signal shall not exceed for 10 per cent of the time or more the 
value of 50 microvolts per meter at the following points of measurement: in — 
Cuba at any point east of the province of Camaguey, and in Canada at any point 


west of the province of Manitoba. 


Taste VIII 
Special Conditions affecting Canada 


Nothing stated in this Agreement shall be construed to preclude Canada 
from asserting priority of use with reference to certain Class III and IV stations 
now in operation in Canada on existing clear and regional channels which through 
this Agreement will become of a class of channel which may not permit their 
use by Class III and IV stations. 

APPENDIX II 
TABLE I 


PROTECTED SERVICE CONTOURS AND PERMISSIBLE INTERFERENCE SIGNALS FOR ~ 
BROADCAST STATIONS 


i ———— nnn 


Boundary or signal 


and Canada 


Permissible 


Class Class of ol intensity contour 
of channel Femi of area protected interfering 
station used. from objectionable signal? 
interference! 
Day Night Day Night? ; 
AT ene hha Clear cee 50 kw. or more|Boundary of country in which| 5 uv/m 25 uv/m4~ ; 
station is located. 
eB en ais as Clear 10 kw. to 100 uv/m..| 500 uv/m 5 uv/m 25 uv/m 
50 kw. (50% sky wave) 
1 bers h Ra Olean scare 0.25 kw. to 500 uv/m | 2500 uv/m5 25 uv/m® | 125 uv/m5 — 
50 kw. (ground wave) ; 
LR Atwater wel Regional...... 1 kw. to 5 kw. | 500 uv/m 2500 uv /m 25 uv/m 125 uv/m 
(ground wave) : : 
VTA Gare; Regional...... 0-5kw. tol kw.| 500 uv/m 4000 uv/m 25 uv/m 200 uv/m 
night and id kw. (ground wave) 
day. 
VES trae ocal2 css. 0-1 kw. to 500 uv/m 4000 uv/m 25 uv/m 200 uv/m 
0-25 kw. (ground wave) “3 


outside the boundaries of the country in which the station is located. 


2 From other stations on same channel only. For adjacent channels see Appendix III, Table I. 


3 Sky wave field intensity exceeded for 10% of the time. 


4 No Class II station shall be assigned to the same 
tion (from sunset to sunrise) less than 650 miles of the nearest bord 


station is located. 


6 These values are with respect to interference from all stations except Class I, 
cause interference to a field intensity contour of higher value. However, it is recommende 


stations be so located that the interference receive 
the Class II stations are limited by Class I stations to higher values, then such values shall be the stan 


established with respect to interference from all other classes of stations. 


1 In accordance with other provisions in this Agreement this freedom of interference does not apply 
x 


channel as a Class I-A station for night-time opera- 
er of the country in which the Class I-A 


which stations ma; y 
d that Class 
d from Class I stations will not exceed these value 


¥ 
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APPENDIX III 


TABLE [ 


Adjacent Channel Interferences 


Channel separation Maximum ground wave 
between desired and field intensity of 
undesired stations undesired station 

2 10 ke 0.25 mv/m 

% 20 ke 5.0 mv/m 

: 30 ke 25.0 mv/m 


The undesired ground wave signal shall be measured at or within the 0.5 

- mv/m ground wave contour of the desired station. These values apply to all 

classes of stations both day and night and are based on ground waves only. 

No adjacent channel interference is considered on the basis of an interfering sky 
wave. 


(Here follows two charts which are not being printed). 


APPENDIX VI 

, Mileage Separation Tables 

3 The required separations between broadcasting stations as tabulated below 
~ are based upon the following conditions:— 

i _ 1. The use of nondirectional antennas. 


» 2. Antenna efficiencies (in mv/m ‘at one mile for one kilowatt). 
Class I—225 mv/m 
Class II and III—175 mv/m 
Class IV—150 mv/m 


3. Frequency, 1,000 kc. 

4. Soil conductivity, s=10-13. 

5. Soil dielectric constant, e=15. 

6. Groundwave transmission as shown on chart in Appendix IV. 
7 

8 

9 


. Skywave transmission as shown on chart in Appendix V. 


. Protection to service areas as shown in Appendix II, Table I. 
. Ratio of desired to undesired signal: 


Ratio of 


Bs Channel separation Desired to Undesired 
« Same frequency 20:1 
) 20 ke 1:10 
[Re 30 ke 1:50 


Miho eben. =F ng! pan mets Fae are SEAT TN eg 
' i f A . Fy ee We eee 


eS ya eed 
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: TABLE I at es: FEN AEE 


Required Day Separation in Miles Between Broadcast Stations on the same Channel 


Class IV Classes IJ and III _ 
Class and Power 100w 250w 0.25kw 0.5kw lkw Skw l0kw 25kw 50kw 
Class IV 
ans Pe ARs By ieee eae 143) 165 172 192 213 265 285 310 
Lee taqomn nie es 165: 173 180) 2.00: 221. 273° — 298 318 
Chee TI and III ; 
ODO kw asc ioie boss eiee Lye 180: 183 203: 224 276> —_ 296. 321 
Oncol its eae soak ee 192: 200 203: 210: 23:1 283 303: 328: 
ower Soa sata erepeaee 2:13: 22:1) D0 Aer or 239: 291 311 336: 
PLWH her sin Ateneo Eee 265) 273 276 283: 291 313 333 358) 
TOW sos b areca cise 285: 293. 296 . 303 311 333: 345 370: 
DOW cise Secale eae as 310 318 321) 328 336 358: 370: 389: 
BOW pisinck sO ce oe 335: 343) 346 353) 361 383 395 414 
Class I 
FEA W issue ton oruaa comet eae oe 3910 415 418 446 467 520. 540 5165 
DAT PR Ee errs 8 417 442 446 473 494 547 567 ~~ 592. 
PNW hs Mic) he cei wee fave 437 462). 465: 493 514 567 587 612. 
WOOK Wo, aves oo sceeices 462 487 4910: 518 5389 592 612 637 
DOW ae 6 eee Se 486 511 514 542 563 616) 636 661 
DOr Hs Se ee oe 513 538 541) 569: 590 643) 663: 688: 
Class I + 
Class and Power l0kw 25kw 50kw 100kw 250kw 500kw 
ce mee 
SO ara MeCN Eat ria UT SPR TO OIC 3910 417 437 462 486 
SER ar kaa ahlg Tac hin Tak cde an oR Te ws Raa I te 415 442 4162 487 511 
Clase a ne III af 
Par EMT Ae chan ramet PEE Lk ie ce hER A Sick 418 446 465) 490 514, 
0 5 2 egtes AGG per ere Mae era ema ON aL AS A 446 473 493 518 542) 
Viena Reh es: 5 Sian hice Rca s alee eee een Nee 467 494 514 539 563: 
Ia Fer Ease es a once eM Doe re TATE Ue nN ok ss 520 547 56'7 592: 616: 
11,0) ica naa ae EAS AUR RNC SIR ae abe rE Tr ea 540: 567: 587 612: 636 
De ee Sisk a canet See ee BAUR eT RN LO Olas 565 592 612 637 661 
Hi! Ue (is a OS Ae Sac ann Pare FR Pras gst TS 587 614 634 639: 683 
Class I 
UD Fe AGT RP SIN Sh OT a cage coy et nee Sa MMOL Ue 28 556 585 6105 628 655) 
ASS ak a aR sD a een ENE RON rear e RUA cuenta 585i 612 632 657 682 
SON eayyseae eee ee heeeee oice aba acca ta ai BON Care nee Paneth Seatetg 605 632 652. 677 702 
BNO WH canirie race ntape sa coca eae mae, ok peek aids Rae SHAY or oer ee canes 628 657 677 697 727 
a5 TU in, SER Neneh nos Seg Bec DRAB Oban! rag a ar sean ct 655. 682 702 WOT. vent 
EMM ech a ne ie ates NTC ah nate is ee aR 682 709 729 754 778 
TABLE IT 


Required Distance in Miles from the Boundary of a Country in which a Class I-A Station 
is Located for Daytime operation of a Class II on the same channel. iil 


CLASS II F, 
Power of Station ........ 0.25kw 0.25kw lkw 5Skw l0kw 25kw 50kw 
Miles from Boundary ..... 237 261 282 235 355 380 402 7 
TABLE III 
Required Day and Night Separation in Miles between Broadcast Stations on Adjacent Channels aa 
Class IV ; Class II 
Class and 0.1ke 0.25kw 0.25kw 
POWER aie aetna ees. ee 10ke 20ke 30ke 10ke 20ke 30ke 10ke 20ke 
Class IV . 
Wee ee oe eae 73 37 32 82 45 40 86 47 
Os Dowie piv cee ooh 82 45 40 90 48 SAL 94 50~ 
Classes II and III 
O25 ewie ia aioe 86 47 42 94 50 43 96 51 
Om w aie ane acs 94 55 50: 102 58 51 104 59 
De Wran auae iy maak aes 105 63 58 113 66 59 115 67 
ECW chy MeN cewek, Ae 133 84 79 141 87 80 143 88 
OI We oke se teho een acme 149 98 93 157 101 94 159 102 
SW air were oie as ot 172 115 110 180 118 WL 182 119 
ONES reece sa ean ak Settee 190 131 126 198 134 127 200 135 
Class I : 
Hcy aetet tne eae re eued 162 107 102 170 110 103 4 LY 111 
DB Witadiicn ois k sueae ee 183 126 121; 191 129 122 193 130 
wi certs trains wae, = ees 203 144 139 PA 147 140 213 148 


“yattget ant Aghia? Th at Pees bee re AN ae Pew ee 
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i > Taste III (Cont'd) 
ea 
equired Day and Night Separation in Miles between Broadcast Stations on Adjacent Channels 


Classes II and IIT 


Class and : 0.5kw kw 5kw 10kw 

. Power ~~ 10ke . 20ke 30ke 10ke 20ke 30ke Wke 20ke 30ke 10ke 20ke 30ke 
p Class IV 
Pie: Oto eae 94 i543) 50 =-105 63 58 133 84 79 149 98 93 
o ON 25kwe. oes 102 58 51 113 66 59: 14] 87 SO 15S tO) 94 
a Classes II and III 
a 0.25kw..... 104 59 Dt tlie 67 59 143 88 80 159 102 94 
ve OPakswita soe 112 62 52 IPR} 70 60 151 91 81 167 105 ~95 
( 3 dkiwee Sets 123 70 60 To 73 62 159 94 83 175 108 97 
i: OW ete adait 151 91 81 159 94 83 180 = 104 87 196 118 101 
$e Okwe aeeokn ca 167 105 95 175 108 97 196 118 101 210 123 104 
i, 5 2okwiataiat S. 190 122 112 198 125 114 219 135 It8- 4233 140 =121 
Ne Ber, DOK wre slack! 208 138 128 216 14] 130° 237 151 134-251 156 137 
ig Class I 
i. Wkwe: soe. 180 114 104 188 117 106 209 127 110 223 132 «113 
ee DO Wires a 201 133 123-5209 136 Das DSO 146 129 244 151 132 
= DOI cores ccatare 224 151 141 229 154 143 250 164 147 264 169 150: 
oa BOOK Wisk oc ee 29927 278 §=208").303 7-201 210 Sete od 214s) 838-02 2365 okey 
a Class II 
a Class and 25kw 50kw 
= Power 10ke 20ke 30ke Oke 20ke 30ke ~ 
Class IV 


PiCRe Maurer ihacct a cei Cay es eau ep Sen 1 Sea ti eee toy es We OY 
Uist ie ulisg vA sich Raa cA tS eee ea 180° 118. AH. 198 8 “134 497 


Stele Pooh ae etalatelis lols crac eto aherabete] aye aslo ne icles 182 119 111 200 135 127 

Met Mebaatatce Ohevel MAY Haslatel eoiclaialstateyarchere diate atau 190 122 112 208 138 128 
sya yale feameenelemn eae egmteral therein erent ate olen sates. A eesti 198 125 114 216 14] 130 
Pic WOpcbnea fecha, AEE ce Daa ular aes eM itera Oe cartier 219 135 118 237 151 134 
SS BSUS OSS ye Ge LOE es Cea Rt Perea at ey 233 140: 121 2511 156 137 
Boy eh item eh Tepe oie. Na larey Seo o pallet asm sav sitye eave POO) 149 125 268 165 141 
As ase estat eee ete ay elTatel a toe whale elie seis aie Gael de he Fonaeet ete a 268 165 141 284 172 145 


Sch MANDA RUNS Ae Ae ir NOK rOR NCO IE Te cep areata 242 145 123 260 261 139 
al i aha latent ber gt ePene MER DCE PECTS ie uaNa ane thal Meyer tesa s 261 160 136 2/9 168 144 
BOE oy ae Feta ld Washoe) Magica ep ates foarsee chs OO 178 154 297 185 158 
eRe eLetote gi alate Nabe hts ni Pa taricpiearee ise or oaks aes re 355 245 221 371 252 225 


Class I 


10kw 25kw 50kw 500kw 
l0ke 20ke 30ke 10ke 20ke 30ke 10kec 20ke 30ke 10ke 20ke 30ke 


L625 ADF > 202-185. 1262121 208" 144.7 18955 977 911 2-906 
D7 Oy BANE N03 ee LOU 29S 122 DLE O47 1402 08h 2914S 907 


a Classes IT and III 
a 0.25kw..... Mie ye Edia 10S -dooy, Cba0: F122 2213-6) 148 +s 1464 987: “81h e - 90% 


WP OKWe oe cee 180 114 104 201 133 23 221 151 14] 295 218 208 
iccurenn) fa 188 117 106 209 136 125 229 154 143 303 221 210 
DEW e4) eee 209 127 110 230 146 129 250 164 147 324 231 214 
aa OL eileen ees 223 132 Tc 244 151 132 264 169 150 338 326 217 
Be DOK Won... tke 2h tO 123) 20d e600 13Gb eS) 178. olbde = Shh 945 OT 
a OUEWos,. surenetls ZOU * GMa = 1395-279) G63. 2, 14455 907 [8b ese T 5B s 2387 e959 995 
Class I 
i BOM Wisy cha. oo ite AO Lee Be LTD Em eLOO eet Oe LSA a DTS hl ae, Iie S47) Pele a OL 
MS OPK os j4e els are 253 156 134 272 163 139 292 181 157 366 248 224 
‘ DOK ererciavei ts 2B Plt Ode LOO Sle al D7 O10 LOO GIS 438d seb ee OOuR 
500kw.....¢ Pose iOF eee 24d 210 866.5 248 994. 384 °9.957> 297 4519s BOT) 1 aay 
TABLE IV 


y Required Night Separation in Miles Between Broadcast Stations on the Same Channels 
The following tables indicate the mileage protection each class must give all other classes. 


Class I-A Not required to protect Class II stations on same channel at night. 


Bune 
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TasLeE IV A 5 
Class I-B Must protect other Class I-B stations as shown below. 


Class 1-B l0kw 25kw 50kw 
LON Ae ae Acetate Bhat eetenae 2665 3010 3280 
Dura oars te Geiies eH re rot edetee ails 3010 3243 3500 
Dy EC Wa ee eee eaters Teetebaaaes 3280 3500 3660 


Taste IV B 
Class II—Must protect other classes as shown below 


CLASS II STATIONS - 


Class II .25kw .d5kw lkw 5kw 1l0kw 25kw 50kw 
BOI te als cea ko cakenacede Tt nen siren 451 602 ey 1018 1136 TOT 1529 
EIU Tears ca ett eskie Slo ae E a em 602 606 736 1022 1140 1275 1533 
PU hcroye aac ca. oh sheratiane ood Lot alah otto somes atts 732 736 739 1025 1143 =.1280 1535 
Dy UR TS a jocah alate rcs ee suate oo erbeaee hekeieaete 1018 1022 1025 1039 . 1157 1292 1547 
NOP W os sckoe ovels ie whee cee ateneae eneake 1136 1140 1143 1157 1162 1298 1553 
AGI <a ORIEN PR Te MEERA aE OR Se, een a MOAT 1275 1280 1292 1298 1310 1560: 
SIE) Fey eet act ea eer arte Pociin, Feros me 1529 1533 1535 1547 1553 1560 1570 


CLASS I-B STATIONS 


Class I-A Stations Distance 
from nearest Border of Coun- 
try in which Class I-A Station 


1l0kw 25kw 50kw is located. 


DSW. sone singe of chels to eve: enepetetencuehey name 1378. 1610 1760 1038 

ED cays oN covasis cae orate ot tretacann tet trate 1508 1735 1890 1180 

JESU) arbres orn cu ernA cecheareos 7 roe oie 1658 1885 2040 1335 

SS REO Eee uk cat ost je cecetp she netehe teaeleach nnetate 2165 2395 2550 1830 
ORK. ahh Vesvec cus reaene ta lotonenne: eyeey ciate 2450 2680 2830 2122 
DOAK ys kde eueesoect ec sene ao eek cane Me 2880 3120 3260 2575 
OOK Wears ae ietiesahsieic am openbaar ... 3090 3330 8480 2730 : 


*TasLe IV C 


CLASS III-A Must protect other classes as shown below 
Class III-A . Class III-B 
Class III-A lkw 5kw 5kw lkw y 
TkWerck 739 1025 550 553 4 
Bkw..... 1025 1039 847 851 2 
TABLE IV D 
Class III B (*)—Must protect other classes as shown below 
Class III A Class III B 
Class III B lkw 5kw 0. Skew Akw 
RO Di aaa os acs hence le leave eWareGES S eratin on tw Mertaet Szehens 735 1020. 383 550 
eae Pye as EN Reo oh MO EE Re 739 1025 550 558 
Taste IV #B 
Class IV—Must protect other classes as shown below 
Class III A Class III B Class IV 
Class IV kw 5kw 0. Sikw 10kw 
Tey eae tna hasta ena theses dielinaa: osanatahe 3010 300 Daytime Daytime 
é Separation separation — 
On Dice. Caen itinar col aan ees oily 395 407 determines determines 


_*See Appendix VII for protection Class III stations should give Class II stations on 
regional channels. ; 


bs eS 
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TaBLe IV F 


Distance Class II stations must be from Class IA and IB stations to obtain recommended 
protection to Class II station (2.5 mv/m ground wave contour) 


4 Class IA and IV Stations 

Class II (a) 10kw 25kw 50kw 500kw 
ee EL SU NORTE oe Me OI a Mr ee 1248 1462: 1520 2767 
DOE: Penne tre stare ee We hike eer 1252 1470: 1523 2771 
BM Se estas tc GRY Ce ee a 1256. 1473 1528 2775 
DENG oie fag e hE edteg eins ktes Bis Pees 1270 1484 1541 2789 
OE pete Saree ete ae ad en ae 1275 1490: 1546 2793 
PLAS i ele pan S03 eR ee 1285 1498. 1743 2803: 
i SD ees NG Une Mie Pa aa 1293 1510 1750 2812 


Nore (a): Must use directional antenna to protect dominant stations or stations with these 
separations. 


TABLE IV G 
Distance Class IV Stations. must be from Class III-A and III-B station to obtain 


recommended protection to Class IV Station (4.0 mv/m ground wave contour) 
Class IV Class III-A or III-B 
Power 0.5 1.0 5.0) 
ee SETS tripe baat as es er ena nae 377 547 847 
LEN Nar Aly ob aN Rays ange oN ig ale lee gen 38] 551: 851 


“APPENDIX VII 


Engineering Requirements for the Use of Regional Channels by Class II station 
under the Provisions of Section C § ¢ 


A Class II station assigned to a regional channel in accordance with 


7 Section C 5 ¢ shall use a directional antenna or other means to limit the 
Interfering signal within the protected service area of any class III station on 
the channel to the value set forth in Appendix II, Table I. The interfering 


signal in case of projected operation shall be determined from the characteristics 
of the antenna and appropriate curve in Appendix V. In case of actual operation 


the interfering signal shall be determined by the Method described in 
Section E 4. 


Class III stations, operating on a channel to which a Class IT station is 
assigned, should limit the interference to the Class II station in conformity with 


_ the provisions of Appendix II, Table I. 
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APPENDIX C1 
SESSIONAL PAPER No. 130B 


Tabled in the House on Monday, April 29, 1946 
By the Honourable C. D. Hows 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s)—Orders of the Day, No. 26, of April 29, 1946, Page 3 
_ Subject—Channels assigned to Canada under The Havana Agreements 


Question 


1. Have the number and classification of channels assigned to Canada 
under the Havana agreements been readjusted or altered? If so, under 
what agreements, and what channels are now assigned to Canada? 

2. What is the frequency of each? 

3. What is the minimum and maximum power of each channel? 

4. How many of them are now occupied? 

5. What stations occupy them? 
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6. What power are they using? 

7. What channels are exempted from the use of minimum power? 

8. What stations since 1939 have applied for an increase of power; what 
power was applied for, and what power increase was granted? Srraie 

9. Has application been made since 1939 for the use of unoccupied 
channels? : aS 

10. If so, what power was applied for? 


8, 


11. What is the minimum power of the unoccupied channels? 
12. What stations have applied for permits to experiment or otherwise in 
frequency modulation, television, facsimile? 


13. Have any permits been granted? 


Answer 


The information called for by this Inquiry is given in the Statement hereto 


attached. 
Approved by 


(Sgd.) C. P. EDWARDS, 
Deputy Minster. 
Dept. of Transport, 
Radio Division. 


ANSWER :— 


1. The number and classification of channels assigned to Canada under the 
2 Clear channels for Class 1-A stations (6) 690, 740, 860, 990, 1010 and ~ 


1550 Kilocycles. Clear Channels for Class II station (4) 800, 730", 1060, and 
1080 Kilocycles. Regional channels for Class II station (40), 550, 560, 570, 580, 
590, 600, 610, 620, 630, 790, 910, 920, 930, 960, 970, 980, 950, 1150, 1250, 1260, 
1270, 1280, 1290, 1300, 1310, 1320, 1330, 1350, 1860, 1370, 1380, 1390, 1410, 1420, 
1430, 1440, 1460, 1470, 1480, 1590, and 1600 Kilocycles. Local channels for Class 
IV stations (6) 1230, 1240, 1340, 1400, 1450, and 1490 Kilocycles. 


3. The 6 Clear channels for Class I-A stations have a minimum power ] 
requirement of 50 kilowatts, the maximum is unlimited. The minimum power | 
for a Class I-B stations, under the Agreement, is 10 kilowatts, the maximum : 

- 50 kilowatts, the minimum for a Class IT station is 250 watts, the maximum > 
50 kilowatts the minimum for a Class III station is 500 watts, the maximum 
5 kilowatts. The minimum for a Class IV station is 100 watts, the maximum ~ 
250 watts. . 4 


4. Clear channels, 14. Regional channels, 24. Occupancy of the remaining - 
17 Regional channels is subject to and limited by engineering considerations of © 
mutual interference. Local channels, 6.- F 


*This channel was replaced by 730 ke. in a subsequent agreement. Thwas. 
formerly 900. : 4 


Havana Agreements have not been readjusted or altered. : 
1580 Kilocycles. Clear channels for Class 1-B stations (4) 940, 1070, 1130, and | 


*This channel was replaced by 730 kc. in a subsequent agreement. It was formerly 900. ‘4 


eee OVA ee Pes 


‘4 690 
4 740 
860 

990 

1010 


oe ew TE! ee ee 
eee fT ne 


940 
1070 
ie 1130 
‘ 1550 
730 
% 800 
. 
. 940* 
1050 
1060 
me 550 
aie 560 - 
é: 580 
% 
“s 600 
> oe 
A 
: 610 
= 620 
630 
790 
910 
920 
930 
950 
960 
980 


Pe 1150, 


Z 

“Se 

ie 

meee” 1260 

a. 1270° 

per 1320 

Pee. .1380 
1410 
1430 
1470 
1480 


i *Change frequency from 1460. **Change frequency from 1350. 


Licensee and Location Power 
ee See a Be 


Clear Channels for Class I-A stations 


Canadian Broadcasting Corp., Montreal: Que').2 si sae 50Kw. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., Toronto .Ont eon rab en ee 50Kw. 
Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Toronto, Onti.c ache 10Kw. 
Manitoba Telephone System, Winnipes,Mans.3, 0s eee 15Kw. 
The Voice of the Prairies, Calgary Alta er ices oan Meenas 10Kw. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., Chicoutimi: Que kon: eee 1Kw. 


Clear Channels for Class II Stations 


La Presse Publishing Co. Ltd., Montrealj Que... 03.) bo ee cof ONSGW 
Western Ont. Broadcasting Co., Wandsors Ont. s acetate 5Kw. 
CRAB. Ltd; Moose Jaw, Sask? oi sce. ee ee, 1Kw. 
Cale te Co datalty Quebery Qubay) <2 bye hae. 8 Letra 1Kw. 


Ont Ss 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., Ottawa, i Ontece see eee oe 1 Kw. 
Kamloops Sentinel Ltd., dSEry SoM FaYore asl fy, 4 Tata eeepc eco Aa feat frat tl eR 
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Frequency Call Licensee and Location 
Letters 


Local Channels 


1230 CFPA Re He Parker, Port: Arthur-Ongys can aeons estan mcahectaets 
CJCI Albertan Publishing Co. Ltd., Calgary, Alta..............6+.005-- 
CFAR Arctic. Radio: Corps Elin Blon, Manin ts. asc ss ycis stele cies oe «oes is cae 
CHGB |G. Thomas Desjardins, St. Anne, Qué. i... i. ee ec eee 
CKVD_ |Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltée., Val d’Or, Que..............2...-055- 
CKNW _  |William Rea, Jr., New Westminster, B.C............ 0005s sees 
CKSF The Standard Freeholder Ltd., Cornwall, Ont 
CKPG _|Frank H. Elphicke, Prince George, B.C................0.+-:1 ees 
1240 CFPR North West Broadcast and Service Co. Ltd., Prince Rupert, B.C. 
CKLN_ |News Publishing Co. Ltd., Nelson, B.C........0........-.0+2+-55- : 
CJCS Frank M. Squires, Stratford, Ont.. 0.2.0.0... eee eee eee 50w. 
CKCH  |Cie de Radiodiff. CKCH de Hull, Ltee., Hull, P.Q...........-. 250w. 
CHLT La Tribune, Ltee:, Sherbrooke, P.Q.... 0h ee ee ee eee es 250w. 
CJEM Edmundston Radio Ltd., Edmundston, N.B..............--..+-- 250w. > 
CJAV HH. BS Warren... Port AlbemijcB (Cars generate, tin moon ce epee a cieage 250w. 
CBH Canadian Broadcasting Cor., Halifax,!N.S.................0--0205- 100w. 
1340 CHAD |Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltd., Amos, Que...............0.000++0,++-|250w. 
“2CHO Ve 5 Digke Jones ie em brO kes Ont ya ei re alent cat ae gabe eet ces 250w. 
CK CV 1 CAK-GiV etch Quebecr RaQ ae spon alacdete teem nian antennae eat ee 250w. 
CJLS Bauriesus smith. .Varmoubhs IN: Se: snes amrcciguirs sce anmeiretetn 100w. 
CHWK_. |Chilliwack Broadcasting Co. Limited, Chilliwack, B.C........... 250w. 
CKFI Johi-M: “Reid Hort; Prances Ont. Wie. ticki vs sige ese er ie =. .|250w. 
CJOB J. O. Blick & E. B. Olser, Winnipeg, Man............. Seen eae i Sit 250w. 
1400 CKRN_ |Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltee., Rouyn, Que.......,......5-2.-2 2265: 250w. 
CKCW_ |Moncton Brdestg Co. Ltd., Moncton, N.B............-..+-++5--- 250w. 
CFOS H- Fleming, Owen Sound, Ont.cs:25ic.. cogil cere ee Sees ola 250w. 
CJSO Radio Richelieu-Ltee..Sorel, Que.) ese. 0 ns setae He ete Sepa «= 100w. 
1450 CFOR Gordons Smith “Orillia Oboe aie coos eiereme ncn lesen ons casera re oe or 250w. 
CHLN  |Le Nouvelliste Ltee, Three Rivers, Ont...............-..+--- ...|100w. 
CFJM Eastern Ontario Brdestg. Co. Limited, Brockville, Ont........... 100w. 
CFAB Avard. M? Bishop: Wimds0r,: NiSues wc c tsicct aeieaee she ate te teeta eee 100w. 
1490 CKCR_ |Wm. C. Mitchell & G. Liddle, Kitchener, Ont..................-- 100w. _ 
‘ CFRC Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont... ...... 00... e eee eee eee es 250w. 
CHLP La Patrie Publishing Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.............+.+.--- 250w. 
CJIC J. G. Hyland, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. yet bao BAe ess 250w. 
(TONS (VANS Fes Reiser eRe nts SE enschede aa ee 
7. 940 and 1130 ke. 
Power 
~ Call Licensee and Location applied Power 
Letters for Granted 
CFRC Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 3... 2. 5c pete eit ie tome inl 250w. 250w 
CKRN Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltee., Rouyn, P.Q......0....... cee 250w. 250w 
CFGP Northern Brdestg. Corp., Grande Prairie, Alta................... 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CHSJ NEB. Brdcste.Cov, Saint Johns Nc By ss acetaceie as cme emia eran 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CBJ Canadian Broadcasting Corp, Chicoutimi, P.Q...............6.555 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CFOS Hi Fleming, Owen Sounds Ont.c (8 3 ese ccs tne oss mame quel eine 250w. 250w 
CKUA University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta............. 05... bene eee 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CJIC JaGatiyland, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontsi vc. cicteaniieta adi ate he ota 250w. 250w 
CKCO DrGaM -Geldert :Ottawa:Ontey snerws oc son cise amy ates 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CHGB G. Thomas Desjardins, Ste. Anne, Que... . 2.2... .8 cee eee eens 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CKLN News Publishing Co. Ltd., Nelson, B.C............... 0. eee e anes 250w. 250w 
CFAR Arctic Radio Corporation, Flin Flon, Man...................2--65 250w. 250w 
CKCH Cie de Radiodiff, CKCH de Hull Ltee, Hull, Que................ 250w. 250w 
CKVD. Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltee. Val d’Or, Que................5-.000-- 250w. 250w 
CKCA Kenora Broadcasting Co. Kenora, Ont............0...0 000s ee eee 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CJCS Frank M. Squires: Stratford ,Onts. 05% 25)-8) ejects seme ie calamiee s 250w. 250w 
CHPS Gordon BSimith Orillia Ontanags acces aornde nie eed yanmar nies 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CKPC Telephone City Brdest. Ltd., Brantford, Ont..................-4- 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CHLT Tia Eribine ; utes Mer brOOKes Quer 6. es eis statins om igucidler toto lertemsiens 1 Kw. 1 Kw 
CJBC Canadian Broadcasting Corp., Toronto, Ont............ 06... . ee eee 5 Kw. 5 Kw 
CKCV GAO VE bd) -Omebees Que ai i eee ceere fas tone seer aie snane see zo Hiei eleel ages arena 250w. 250w 
CFRN GARVAS Rice he Gmonton eA lalsey a ac cyte las es eee ies betas nN ated saaraton 10 Kw. 1 Kw 
CHAB CarhAL RB: Lids Moose Jains askance eigec wich evanre eiehatie) ours cra) alvoe ete ke 10 Kw. 5 Kw 
CHML Kenneth B. Soble, Hamilton, Ont......... soi Maar Cael uk oe Ami bn 10 Kw. 5 Kw 
CKTB Niagara District Broadcasting Co. Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont......| 10 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CJVI Island Broadeasting Co. Ltd., Victoria, B.C...............0. eee: 5 Kw. 5 Kw 
CKWX Western Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C................+-. 5 Kw. 5 Kw 
CJAT Kootenay Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Trail, B.C...................5- 5 Kw. | 5 Kw 
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: Power 
Call Licensee and Location applied Power 
af. Letters for Granted 
er (CKOV Okanagan Broadcasters Bed Kelowna, B.C ce on Tt eae 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
£ CICA The Southam Co. Ltd., Wdmonton Alta. ne es eee I 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CFAC Southam Co. Ltd., AEM NCO OT nc er SAE A eal ea 5 Kw.” 5 Kw. 
CJOC H. R. Carson, Ltd., Lethbridge, ‘Altac. 020.05) SIMS 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CFQC A. A. Murphy & Sons, Saskatoon, Sask.......0000 170701000007 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
ie CKBI Central Broadcasting System, Prince Albert:(Sask.. ..0/) pane 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
fe CKRM Transcanada Communications Ltd., Regina, Sask 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CKCK Leader Post Ltd., Reg 5 Kw. 
oe 6 CKRC Transcanada Communications 5 Kw. 
= CKPR Dougall Motor Car Co., Port 5 Kw . 
me .ORCH R. H. Thomson, North Bay, O 5 Kw. 
CJKL Northern Broadcasting & Pub. K 5 Kw. 
CKGB R. N. Thomson, Timmins, Ont 5 Kw. 
CKWS Allied Broadcasting Corp., Kin 5 Kw. 
CHEX Peterborough Broadcasting Co. 5 Kw. 
op CKEY Toronto Broadcasting Co., Toronto, Ont 5 Kw. 
CKOC Wentworth Radio Broa 5 Kw. 
CHRC C.H.R.C. Ltd., Quebe 5 Kw. 
CJBR Central Public Service Corp., 5 Kw. 
f CHNC Gaspesian Radio Broadcastin 5 Kw. 
CFCY The Island Radio Broadcast Cor€ 5 Kw. 
*CKCW Moncton Broadcasting Co. Ltd, Mo 5 Kw. 
CKNB Restigouche Broadcasting Co., Ca 5 Kw. 
CHSJ ew Brunswick Broadcasting Co. 5 Kw. 
CFNB James 8. Neill & Sons, Fredericto 5 Kw. 
CJFX Atlantic Broadcasters 5 Kw. 
CJCB HKastern Broadcasters, td... Sydney PNB. og os 5 Kw. 
CJLS Laurie L. Smith, marmouth <N. See Gq ee ire cena 5 Kw. 
CJOR COR Rid Vancouver, B.C. kt cil ee 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CJG Yorkton Broadcasting Ltd., VGrktoni Sask. .2 oe ke Seay 5 Kw 5 Kw. 
CFRL The London Free Press Printing; London, -Ontv.5:052. 40... 5 Kw 5 Kw. 
CFCO John Beardall, Chatham, Ont... 600.0 000s00. 0000 500w. 1 Kw. 
CKNX W. T. Cruikshank, Wingham, Ont................0000000 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CKCR Wm. C. Mitchell & C. Liddle, Kitchener Ontos ne eer 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CKMO B.C. Broadcasting System, Vaneotiver, Bien ie. oh eee os 1 Kw. 1 Kw. 
CFCF ‘Canadian Marconi Co., Montreal; Quezers Pcs cs em ee 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CHGS R. T. Holman, Ltd., uimamrersi deesPSB TDi yet am. skein lal ge 250w. 250 w. 
CHNS The Maritime Broadcasting Co., Hal faxsrNis Sie gettin acne ies 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CKSO Wy tie Mabou Sudbury, Ont cress Pl coe ee 5 Kw 5 Kw. 
-CEBR J. Ce Whitby, Brockwalle, Onti 6200) ee ecco eae 250w. 250w. 
CJCH Chronicle Co. Ltd:, Halifax, N.8.....000000 0 5 Kw. 5 Kw. 
CHLN Le Nouvelliste Ltée., Three Avera Ouer he Ui hah ee oe 1 Kw 1 Kw. 
CHLP La Patrie Publishing Co. Lid; Montreal, P.Qs 255 ce. 1 Kw. 1 Kw. 
CJSO Radio Richelieu Ltd., Sorel, Quer erent eee cea es, Seay 250w. 250w. 
CHWK Chilliwack Broadcasting Co., Chilliwack, BiCs i fal Ave 250w. 250w. 
CFAB Avard MM, Bishop Windsor, NB ote ese, ep ec 250w. 250w 
CJIC J. G. Hyland, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...0.000000 020 1 Kw. (not) 
i) approved) 
or CICT The Albertan Publishing Co., Calgary, Alta et 2 Soe Cae 1 Kw. 
| CKNW Wm. Rea, Jr., New Weetminster, B.Co oss eh a ee 1 Kw. ef 
_ CFRB Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co., EROLONLOA One eee ae oa ee 50 Kw. 
| CKAC La Presse Publishing Co. Ltd., Montrealt.P/@ ees Sees Taito vi 
 CEFCN The Voice of the Prairies, Calodry sAlta mince ewan altit sf 
Ck Y Manitoba Telephone System,.Winnipeg, Man c 
y CFJC Kamloops Sentinel Ltd., Kamloops;-B( Ca. (deferred) 
oe CKX Manitoba Telephone System, Brandon, Man s 
~~ CJCS Frank M. Squires, Stratford, Ont................0000 0 sf 


_ CKCH La Cie de Radiodiffusion. CKC 


aor 
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10.—No applications. 
11.—250 watts. 
12.— 


ST Yt USE ee a Ae ee ee ae OO 
Phat ky Foe ng AE 0 | Fa a PS eh 


nen nana — - 


Frequency 


modulation Licensee 

Oe ee 
CIOCE? aca. Lethbridge Broadcasting Ltd.......-.--6.seee seer senses 
CES) eae as New Brunswick Broadcasting Co 
CKCK Leader Post Ltd..............- aks Ore OU ener eee eee eae 
OPPDi.. sos: London Free Press Printing Co.....-.....--++sse srr esreee 
CKEY Toronto Broadcasting Co.......-..+ essere neers 
CRRA Transcanada Communications Ltd.......-..-+++.++sss+++ 
CKRC Transcanada Communications Ltd.........--.++++++52++- 
CHML:....+. Kenneth 1): Sobleis pases aise oe ce tro sreocisicim nr beets coeur 
GKSONe css W. BicMiason cis. pawiaete oot orem iniansisiere arererpeeens wisiernls= Mayet 
CHAB.......- rhe cee ea seed By rote hele Cea Rena Dou tam mM Ran SS 
CUE R. H. Thompson... 2.0. 6500 - poe elec sere crime: Teena 
CRRN TSA cs: Radio Rouyn-Abitibi, Ltée...........-.-6 ees eee se eee 
CUM sh Northern Broadcasting & Pub. Co.........---++--  Behcm ee 
CKVD Radio Rouyn-Abitibi Ltée.............-- serene reteset: 
GREW cs Island Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd.......-..+-.4+sss+55: 
CJL Geos eG Bry lands oe Soe ale ance warn eae eons ey ema 
CKOVw ess: Okanagan Broadcasters, Ltd........--++++++sesseereeeres 
CHRC....... Gia = Wb Grol Oh ve Rectcs cecc me SUS rac moc po Ze GIDE Dap 
CKLB ees Niagara District Broadcasting Co. Limited............- Me 
CPCOL Sas Tohn Beardall 2: io ccco aceite cre ierevale pees Suns canker ele Ener 
CKWX......- Western Broadcasting Co. Ltd.......-.-+--.-eeee reer ees 
CEROCGR iis A. A. Murphy & Sons, Ltd........-.. 52s ere tenet rete 
CV RG Queen’s University. 2.4 26s. p eee sek sate ike eee 
OEAEG rome ces The Southam Co. Ltd..... 12... cee ce ee cere ee 
GUND ake ie: Kootenay Broadcasting Co. Ltd......-.--.+-+ssseereee es 
OJOS Peeuek Prank: M. ‘Squiresci: icc sche ses cent ecg, re ements 
GWKOC gris es Wentworth Radio Broadcasting Co. Limiteds oom 
CROWNS os The Voice of the Prairies, Ltd..........-5...seesseseeees 
CHGB wise. G. Thomas Desjardins..........-...6.+55 Dee eek Mk APIA. 
5, Ea i SEs ean Eastern Broadcasting Co. Ltd............62+ seer e tees 
CJVI Island Broadcasting Co. Ltd.......... 1... see eee eee 
CICI The Albertan Publishing Co. Ltd 
CEOS 2k: Fie Wlemang. 220s preg eae a ee oem srecainc ee nel an wre 
CHWEK Ao. Chilliwack Broadcasting Co. Ltd 
CKNB Restigouche Broadcasting Co. Tt pice See tactcaeoe apstesaaes 
CHNC The Gaspesian Radio Broadcasting Co.......--..+++++++- 
GHNS: 30s: Maritime Broadcasting Co. Ltd.......---....seese eres 
CKY. Manitoba Telephone System........-...-2 esse ere e reese 
CAD Desir omanad Cec DPimitede 25s to ce tatu ee = wie chet rma ec 
CKRNW ex. 3% ATG TR Tans cieh Sa orb cetenpera nel a env a Ra nes cor nicycreh stake SL csear nh 
RRR Dougall Motor Car Ltd........5.... 0s. eeee terete rete? 
CHUM York Broadcasting System Ltd..........-.-2.+ essere ees 
CKBI Central Broadcasting System, Ltd...........--..+s+se05- 
ORR Bie ies. Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. ide eee epee 
CIORGGae ss (GIP FO Fd ae Os ee er ee ge aN mre 2 Oarc on Som sites 
CEOR Sa .2% OrdOU. QUAL Dare ia a cs om tins eh ol nated rset ae cen 
CREAR s.a.56 85 Arctic Radio Corporation.............c cece ersten eee re es 
GK PC eye The Telephone City Broadcasting Ltd Sec eee 
GICAC Sess La Presse Publishing Co. Ltd.........-..e. eee eee ee eeees 
CHER Geko sss La Patrie Publishing Co. Ltd........... 0:2 secre een eee 
CKMO B.C. Broadcasting Co. Ltd........... cece eee teers 
ES CA Ea. The Southam Co. Ltd....... 06... ieee cece tet e tees 
CHAD The Radio Rouyn-Abitibi, Ltd.............--.2 es be eeees 
Ca Ner eae, News Publishing Co. Ltd.........-.-. 0.0 eee eee nets 
CERNE uss CERIN Rice rete raat hs mrad eserenentes « naiold aertapanese wyaragonmagey= 
CKWS....... Allied Broadcasting Corporation..........-.-.0+ssereeees 
CEB eas Peterborough Broadcasting Co. Ltd.........-.+-+.+.+se es 
CKGB He PR OMISON sean ons nett sie a Sekt Di ecanes a cba 
GIRLS eee Kenora Broadcasting Co. Ltd........-.- 22. see ee reese 
LO) 3b By Lee Tia Tribune, Ltée. 0 nea sucesse ees ta eee sin ee wee ioe em 


Central Public Service Corp. Ltd.......+-0+-.sese ress ee 
James S. Neill & Sons, Ltd... ... 0. eee e cece eee eee eee 
Chronicle Co. Lt 
La Cie de Radiodiffusion...........:eseveee eset ee erences 


BWA caine TOOLIO, Saatia es Cush RL Wr 4) ee }eyp, wae Jape repeyrer cave) Aen a yeaa Be), 


Location 


Lethbridge, Alta. 
Saint John, N.B. 
Regina, Sask. 
London, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Regina, Sask. 
Middlechurch, Man. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


* North Bay, Ont. 


Rouyn, Que. 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
Val d’Or, Que. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Kelowna, B.C 
Quebec, Que. 

St. Catharines, Ont. 
Chatham, Ont. : 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Calgary, Aita. 
Trail, B.C. 
Stratford, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Calgary, Alta. 

Ste. Anne, Que. 
Brockville, Ont. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Owne Sound, Ont. 
Chilliwack, B.C. 
Campbellton, N.B. 
New Carlisle, Que. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Montreal, Que. 

New Westminster, B.C. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Orillia, Ont. 

Flin Flon, Man. 
Brantford, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Amos, Que. 

Nelson, B.C. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Timmins, Ont. 
Kenora, Ont. 
Sherbrooke, Que. 
Rimouski, Que. 
Fredericton, N.B. 
Halifax, N.S. 

Hull, Que. 
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i - : 


- Frequency 


modulation Licensee Location 
4 KCK... 7 ECAUOL LOGY, MiMi ee as ee tee, Sn. eS Regina, Sask. 
 CKRM.......| Transcanada Communications, Ltd Regina, Sask. 
me CHAG........ The Southam: Co, Lid. 6 3 ee Calgary, Alta. 
RGA TS Kootenay Broadcasting Co. Ltd................° Trail, B.C. 
PeOJOC........ Lethbridge Broadcasting Co. Ltd Lethbridge, Alta. 
= CJCS.........| Frank M. DQWirostee eae) eee Ae ee Sarna tacit Arf Stratford, Ont. 
Mm OICA. os. ple Southam Go; Lid. as Edmonton, Alta. 
_ CKWX.......! Western Broadcasting Co. Lid......000 01 Vancouver, B.C. 
Bee OVE... eco, Island Broadcasting Co. Ltd.................017) Victoria, B.C. 
(oe ais The Albertan Publishing Co. Ltd Calgary, Alta. 
Be CKAC..... 24 La Press Publishing Co. Ltd................00000000 00 Montreal, Que. 
PoCERN. 2.5 G. ARR TOG sien ek eteage oo) Edmonton, Alta. 
CKEY Toronto Br Toronto, Ont. 
C B Moose Jaw, Sask. 
New Westminster, B.C. 
Hull, Que. 
BEOHSJ:<.. 2:2. New Brunswick Broadcasting Co.... Saint John, N.B. 
4 HGR Cs: Transcanada Communications, Ltd Middlechurch, Man. 


Seca Sater, Nata vara an SR ied nae Montreal, Que. 
Seo eee eee aa eR ee Fort William, Ont. 
Sie AEA NADL Vee ee asa ne North Bay, Ont. 
Asie bea Ans Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
TS Foner [ye che an ee pee Regina, Sask. 
eras. eRe h RIN elie Regina, Sask. 
Po eR TSR TmEL TRIE ae tele Calgary, Alta. 
SED Soa aE gent LY ARE eater ath aia rash Boe, 
Fe ORG. oe MCR eee ap mae Lethbridge, Alta. 
Stratford, Ont. 
Petes kato sa MPR: A Vancouver, B.C. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Mate Re Ge ia etek ee Victoria, B.C. 
SE aa Pas Pe a ae ee Calgary, Alta. 
Fit Coe as PAAR eg ee era Halifax, N.S. 
24 | Wipe, Bete pi bi te aes geen a aga Apia Halifax, N.S. 
SRA che. Part, See Sa ei teen nae, PAC Meee New Westminster, B.C. 
iii tat Ae eee ec Winnipeg, Man. 
Tae ae ee ees Saint John, N.B 


Western Broadcasting Co. Ltd 
The Southam Co. Ltd 
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_MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 7 
THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1946 
FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1946 
@ ‘ WITNESSES: 
arry Sedgwick, Mr. F. C. Colborne and Mr. Frank H. Elphicke of the 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters of Toronto, Calgary and 
Vancouver, ; paves I) 
V ta Vy * 
f/ ) 
#/ a ; 
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oy OTTAWA Ye, 
EDMOND CLOUTIER ih 
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MEETING IN MONTREAL 


Fripay, July 5, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting entrained for Montreal at 
7.45 am. (S.T.) and met in the office of Dr. Augustin Frigon, CBC General 
Manager, in the Keefer Building. 


Members present: Messrs. Maybank, Chairman, Beaudoin, vice-chairman, 
Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Fleming, Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, 


_ Maloney, Nixon and Robinson (Simcoe Hast), and the Clerk of the Committee. 


Messrs. Campbell, Hodgson, Gauthier (Nipissing), and Eudes also were 
present. 


In attendance: Dr. Augustin Frigon, A. Davidson Dunton, Donald Manson, 


’ E. L. Bushnell and J. R. Radford of the CBC, the chiefs of the various admin- 
_ istrative and other services, and Miss Louise Simard, secretary to the General 
_ Manager. 


A tour of the Keefer Building was made under the direction of the Chief 


Engineer, G. W. Olive, assisted by Messrs. M. L. Poole, H. Audet, M. J. Werry, 


K. C. Stewart, W. S. Richardson and P. Field, where a film on frequency 
modulation was enjoyed by the visiting members. 


The Committee. visited the studios at King’s Hall where they were 


~ received by Messrs. J. R. Samson, John de B. Payne, Dr. Leopold Houle and 
_ Dr. Jean Saint-George. 


Dr. Jean Beaudet, just returned from Prague, gave a brief piano recital 
demonstrating the difference in reception on a radio set equipped with A.M. 
or F.M., equipment. 


In the afternoon the Committee visited CBF transmitter at Verchéres, 


In the course of the dinner at Le Cercle Universitaire, at which Mr. 
- Howard B. Chase assisted the Chairman, Mr. Ralph Maybank thanked Dr. 
Augustin Frigon for having afforded the Committee a visit to the CBC in 
Montreal, and complimented all the members of the staff who had made this 
tour an agreeable one. 


The following were distributed: — 
1. Notes on the Montreal Studios. 
2. ;CBF—Verchéres. 
3. An outline of CBC International Service. 


_ The Committee adjourned at 9.20 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, 
July 11, at 10.30 o’clock. 

; ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 

‘ Clerk of the Committee. 
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APPENDIX A 


% ‘ee NOTES ON THE MONTREAL STUDIOS 


¥ The Montreal Studios, which you are visiting this afternoon, is staffed and 
equipped for the development and airing of all types of radio programmes. 
_ (In this respect it does not differ from any other such organization the 
_ Corporation maintains at its various operational points across Canada.) 

q This is the headquarters of the French network and the ho 
_ CBF and CBM. CBF with a power of 50,000 watts, is the key station of the 
_ French network. CBM (transmitter Marieville, Quebec), with a power of 5,000 
_ watts, is the CBC’s English outlet in the Montreal area. (There are four 
_ privately-owned stations operating in Montreal, CKAC (French), of La Presse; 
_CHLP (French), of La Patrie; CFCF (English) of the Canadian Marconi 
Company; and CJAD (English) of the CJAD Broadcasting Company. 


me stations 


SPACE 


The Corporation leases 28,500 square feet in the King’s Hall Building. 
Studio facilities occupy 9,000 square feet. 


STUDIOS 


4 The 9,000 square feet provide nine broadcasting studios. Three studios 
are used for talks and recorded programmes only; and two of these are the 
standby studios for Stations CBF and CBM. (Transcribed and recorded 
_ programmes, spot announcements and station identifications are broadcast from 
the standby studios.) The other six studios, all varying in sizes, are used in 
_ the production of dramatic and musical programmes. Studio “H-8”—the largest 
_—is equipped with a Hammond Electric Organ and a Novachord; and may be 
_ used for a concert orchestra of forty men. 


‘ In the period from February 17 to March 16 of this year, the seven 
_ broadcast-studios (figure for standby studios are omitted) were in use for 
1,509 hours. ° 

ee, 

Live Broadcasts Time 
Rehearsal Time 


Auditions 


Pattee aA 246 hours 15 minutes 
LA Na he eed en Oe 1,141 hours 30 minutes 
Wi se Siig ARMM ea A soar 50 hours 00 minutes 
at AEA Pah MAW 3 71 hours 15 minutes 


NLS RAO RE Yee tan or a 1,509 hours 00 minutes 


DEPARTMENTS 


Commercial: (Department Head, Omer Renaud). This department is 
concerned primarily with the sale of time on the French network and the CBC 
Owned station in the province of Quebec. It also serves as a link between the 
Berea department. in Toronto and the advertising agencies in Montreal. 
‘An interesting fact is that the personnel of this department handles most of the 
SP Podhiction assignments on commercial shows and is responsible for the transla- 
oo of a good many commercial announcements. 

: 
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Engineering: (Chief operator, E. 1D. Roberts). The personnel of this depart- - 
ment handles the technical phase in the airing of a programme, specifically they 
are responsible for the delivery of the programmes to the transmitters of the two 
local stations and to the wire-line companies for distribution on the networks. 
The department is divided into the following groups:— &S: 

(a) Master Control, the nerve-centre of an operational point through 
which all in-coming and out-going programmes must pass. 

(b) Studio Group, the personnel of this department.man the controls 
in all studios (except the standby-studios) and the technical equipment on 
all remote (outside) broadcasts. 

(c) Recording, this department cuts all transcriptions. 

(d) Maintenance Group, which is charged with maintaining all equip- 
ment in good operating condition. 

The Chief Operator also has under his supervision the following :— 

(a) Stores. 

(b) Janitors. 

(d) Vehicles. 


Personnel and Administration: (J. R. Samson, manager) is responsible for 
all administrative services; and the assignment to various departments of all 
stenographic and clerical personnel. 


Programme: (J. M. Beaudet). The Programme Department is the largest 
unit in the studio organization. The activities of this department require the 
services of approximately 350 artists, musicians and speakers each week. The 
weekly payroll varies between 5,000 and 7,000 dollars. 

In Montreal, programmes are produced for distribution on the French — 
network, the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks; and in some cases for dual 
distribution on an English and the French network. x : 

The organization of the department, insofar as its French-Language work 
is concerned, is similar to that of the National Programme Office in Toronto. 
The division is as follows:— 

Causeries (Talks & Public Affairs—Marcel Ouimet) 

Music (Dr. J. J. Gagnier) 

Nouvelles (News—Dr. Jean St. Georges) 

Radio-College (School Broadcasts—Auréle Séguin) 

Réveil Rural (Farm Broadcast Department—Armand Bérubé) 
Special Events Section (Roger Baulu) 


MIscELLANEOUS UNITS 


(Programme Department) 


Music Library: (Miss Thérése Rochette), all music required by conductors 4 
of orchestras for broadcasts over the CBC is supplied by the Music Librarians ee 
whose files contain hundreds of musical works of all types. The Music Library — 
may supply a symphony orchestra or a small ensemble with orchestrations;and — 
special arrangements. a 

Recording Library: All recorded programmes are prepared by the Music — 
Librarian (Miss Marie Bourbeau) and her staff. Each week they are responsible — 
for 151 programmes varying in type from the symphonic works of the classical 
masters to the latest tunes of Tin-Pan Alley. The selection is made from some — 

- 10,000 recordings manufactured in Canada, Great Britain, the United States and 
European countries. The Record Library has in its cabinets some 8,000 tran- — 
scriptions of CBC programmes. Bi: 
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7 _ Programme Clearance: (Miss C. B. Salviati). In studio lingo, programme 
_ clearance is called “Traffic”. It is responsible for the preparation of all studio 
_ logs, the reservation’ of studios, the hiring of halls and the ordering of all 
_ special line facilities. | 
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J. C. SAMSON. 
APPENDIX B 


CBF—VERCHERES 


The CBF Verchéres Transmitter and its sister station, CBL at Hornby, are 
identical as to physical characteristics and plant installation and power output. 
These two stations were completed in December, 1937, just one year after the 
CBC came into existence in November, 1936. Prior to their coming into opera- 
tion, the total power of all Canadian stations was only 78.2 Kw., and the 
‘potential listening audience at that time was only about 50 per cent of the 
Population. When the new transmitters at Verchéres and Hornby commenced 
Operations, the total power of Canadian stations was increased by over 100 per 
cent, and the day and night coverage of the Corporation’s network was increased 
to approximately 80 per cent of the total population in Canada. To-day there 
are four 50 Kw. stations owned by the Corporation of which the Verchéres 
Transmitter is ‘typical. These high-powered transmitters are located with 
Teference to major centres of population that they are intended to serve so as 
‘to provide reliable or primary service to the greatest number of listeners. 

At Verchéres and Hornby the building design requirements called for suffi- 
Gient space to house a 50 Kw. transmitter with provision for a short-wave station 
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to be installed at a later date. A 7:5 Kw. short-wave transmitter has now been 
installed at Verchéres and this is used to extend the French network coverage 
‘nto areas not reached economically by any other means. A 200 watt short-wave 
- transmitter is also used for the same purpose. 


Building Construction 

The building at Verchéres is of monolithic reinforced concrete, the rein- 
forcing being all welded and tied to the grounding system for the transmitter. 
The walls and ceilings are insulated, the walls with 2 inches of rock wool and a 
half inch of fibre board. The transmitter control room is supplied with daylight 
through a glass brick wall taking in the entire side of the room. Heating is 
supplied by what is known. as a split system, i.e., the heat is supplied to the 
various rooms by means of radiators and also by ventilating ducts. Heat to the 
air ducts is drawn off from the transmitter when it is in operation. This amounts 
to a saving of approximately 1,000 gallons of oil per year. Cooling is supplied 
by means of a refrigerating unit. 


Electrical Installation 


The electrical installation includes almost all phases of electrical and com- — 
munication engineering. The power supply requires several hundred kilowatts | 
and service must be completely dependable. Since broadcasting is a public 
service, it is essential that continuity of service be maintained and at Vercheres 
provision has been made for power services to be installed in duplicate. 


Antenna System 

At CBF and CBL advantage has been taken of the most modern practice — 
known regarding antenna design and a single tower, 585 feet high, is used at — 
Verchéres. This tower is itself the antenna which is insulated from the ground ; 
at the base. Associated with the tower is a tremendous network of wires in the © 
ground just a few inches under the surface. Actually there are more than 19 4 
miles of copper wire in the ground surrounding the antenna at Verchéres and ~ 
arranged in such a way as to form the spokes of a wheel, the centre of which is at 8 
the antenna. One hundred and twenty of these spokes are each 600 feet long and ~ 
other shorter ones radiate out from the tower base. This ground system is very — 
necessary in producing the greatest possible radiation from the antenna system. — 
These ground wires are buried automatically by a special tractor-driven rai 


which digs a furrow, inserts the wire and closes the furrow all in one operation. 

To provide adequate marking for aviation, service lights are placed at one’ 
hundred foot levels arranged on opposite sides of the tower so they may be 
visible from all directions. ‘ 

Two other antenna systems have also been provided for the short-wave — 
transmitters and one of these antennae is directed towards the Western provinces — 
of Canada. Be 


Control 


- The broadcast transmitter, both for the medium-wave and short-wave 
service, is a very involved network of electric circuits and requires power at 
several different voltages. The control circuits which start the different portions — 


on a desk in the main operating room facing the transmitter panels. r 

point the operator on duty has full control of all parts of the apparatus and is 

continually advised regarding its operation. The control circuits are very com=- 

plex and have the effect of greatly simplifying the operation of the equipment. — 
y 
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The large tubes in the transmitter have a rating of 100 Kw. each and are the 
_ largest tubes to-day in radio broadcasting in North America. They are water- 
cooled and absolutely pure distilled water must. be maintained for this use. 


_ Otherwise current will leak through the water system and the transmitter could 


not operate efficiently. The heat is removed from the water by means of an air 
blast through a special cooling system. As already indicated, the warm air thus 
produced is used in heating the building during the winter months. 


Studio Connection 


The programmes for both the medium wave 50 Kw. transmitter CBF, which 
operates on a frequency of 690 Ke., and for the short-wave transmitter which 
operates under different, call letters according to the frequencies being employed, 
l.e., CBFX, 9630 Ke., CBFW, 6090 Ke., CBFY, 11,705 Ke. and CBFZ, 15,190 
Ke. are supplied to the transmitters from the studios in Montreal over special 
copper wires. At Verchéres apparatus is provided for continually checking the 
quality of the incoming programme as it is received from the studios and as it is 
sent out from the transmitters to the listeners. 


G. W. OLIVE. 
Montreal, July 4, 1946. 
APPENDIX C 


CBC INTERNATIONAL SERVICE POLICY INTERPRETATION, 
RULINGS AND DIRECTIVES 


_ EXTRACTS FROM THE CBC DESK REFERENCE MANUAL JULY 1, 1946 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


In practice, the cost of operating and maintaining the International Service 


pis appropriated annually by Parliament, and the service as operated by the CBC 
_ regular service was commenced February 25, 1945. 
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A committee was appointed with representatives of the CBC, Department 


of External Affairs and other interested Government bodies to advise on general 


development and programme activities. The following are the members of this 


j committee :— 


Dr. Augustin Frigon, General Manager CBC—Chairman 
» Norman Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs 
A. D. Dunton, Chairman CBC 
Donald Manson, Assistant General Manager, CBC 
A. D. P. Heeney, Clerk of the Privy Council 
B. C. Butler, Department of Trade and Commerce 
G. C. Andrews, Canadian Information Service 
E. L. Bushnell, Director General of Programmes, CBC 
Peter Aylen, Supervisor International Service CBC—Secretary 
_G. Glazebrook, External Affairs 
F. H. Soward, External Affairs 
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Organization ee: 
The organization of the International Service consists: of: 
General Supervisor 
Assistant General Supervisor 
Policy Editor 
Senior Engineer F 
Manager of Personnel and Administrative Services 
Editor-in-Charge 
Press and Information Representative 


and Supervisors of the following Sections: 
United Kingdom and Commonwealth 
French 
. European, Foreign Languages 
Latin American 


Functions 

The function of the International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation is to project Canada for listeners in the area of the international 
world communication in order that Canada may take her place and be understood 
among other peoples. It is the function of the Service to develop abroad an 
intelligent appreciation of Canadian’ resources, activities, thought and general 
culture. This function imposes responsibilities which may be stated more 
specifically as follows:— 

(1) To seek after and maintain the highest possible standards of technical 
skill in the arrangement and presentation of all types of programmes 

: at appropriate levels for all types of listeners. 

(2) To meet the expressed and growing demands of peoples throughout the 
world for news, commentary and information concerning all aspects of, 
Canadian life. This includes education, industrial and manufacturing 
activity, scientific, artistic, social and political affairs. 

(3) To develop exchange programmes with other countries in order to 
increase mutual understanding and knowledge, and to enrich cultural 
relations. 

(4) To maintain liasion with Government Departments, and recognized 
organizations and institutions, to provide a constant flow of authentic 
information on Canadian progress and development as source material 

- for broadcasting purposes. 

(5) To stimulate creative ability in writing and in production. 

(6) To supervise all expenditures of the International Service, except for 
engineering construction, and to prepare estimates and budgets. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
Rulings, Directives, and Policy Interpretations ~ 


The International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, asthe - we 
voice of Canada abroad, is responsible for broadcasting programmes which enter- 
tain and interest. the listener wherever he may be. This involves a thorough 
knowledge of Canadian life in all its aspects, a sound working knowledge of the — 
countries to which the Canadian voice is beamed, and in every phase of the work, ~ 
judgment and taste in the handling and presentation of material. _ “i 

The broad categories under which the activities of the International Service ts 
at present divide themselves may be considered as follows: Entertainment, News, — 
Interpretation and Commentary, Information. ie 
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1. Entertainment . 

In a proper and inclusive sense of the word all broadcasting of whatever 
sort should be entertainment. Whether it be news, variety, music, talk or drama, 
by virtue of its content and manner of presentation, it should, at its appropriate 
level, possess vitality and be pleasing to the listener. This should hold equally 
for a jazz band or a talk on turnips. 

In entertainment the principles on which the International Service works 
are the principles of all good broadcasting. The listener is assumed: to be import- 
ant and reasonable, intelligent if not formally educated. He is assumed to be 
alert and critical at his particular level. All programming then, at whatever 
level, should aim at the best in content and ideas and at the maximum of techni- 


_ cal excellence in arrangement and presentation. Significance of material, clarity 


in design, respect for the listener and honesty in dealing with him, are funda- 


__ mentals. When these fundamentals are assumed and are demonstrated in. practice, 


all radio presentation, for its appropriate listener, is entertainment in a true 
sense. 


( 2. News 


Bi) 


The news service of the CBC International Service is based on source 


+ material furnished by recognized, News Agencies, and releases from Government 
- departments and established outlets. 


Source copy is appraised for objective news value. In building news bulletins 


stories must be accurate and faithful to source, and presented in clear terms 
_ without intrusion of personal or group views. Criteria for coverage of news are: 


ie 
‘ 


+ 
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(a) Universal importance of items, 

(6) Bearing on Canada’s role in international events or developments, 

(c) Significance as Canadian material, 

(d) The need for showing awareness of events and developments concerning 
countries to which our transmissions are beamed. 


_ Domestic news is handled without bias or undue emphasis. On controversial 
_ Subjects, when both phases are not available simultaneously, the delayed one ig 
_ presented as it becomes available in order to keep the report in balance. 

cf When condensing important statements by government officials or other 
_ well-known nationals for short-wave transmission, distortion through selection 
- is avoided and the endeavour made to retain the full meaning intended in the 
original statement. 


unless they have news value because of the source from which they emanate. 


Rumours, speculations, and views as such have no place in the bulletins, 


When a story containing any of these elements is released it must be firmly 
pegged to source. : 

In covering the domestic scene, news of national importance is emphasized. 
Government action in connection with important matters, Dominion or Pro- 


-vineial, repatriation of our service personnel, rehabilitation, trade, shipping, 


the educational and cultural life of our country, are all considered important. 
The purpose is to furnish an image of the far-flung and diversified life of Canada 
while at the same time serving to satisfy the specialized interest of the countries 
to which the broadcasts are beamed. 


3. Interpretation and commentary 

By implication, all programme material, as selected, organized and presented, 
“1s an interpretation of the mind and life of the country of origin. Thus the 
International Service of Canada is charged continuously with the task and 
responsibility of interpreting Canada abroad. Whether it be in the pronunciation, 
or accent, of an announcer or in a release from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce or in the manipulation of materials in a variety show this principle 
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holds. The life of Canada, in its compexity, variety and totality, is the available 
source material for the International Service. The interpretation of that life is 
the constant responsibility of the Service. 

This responsibility takes two forms:— 

1. In the general care and supervision exercised over all programmes of 
whatever sort. 

2. In the particular matter of commentary as such released in talks by 
individuals who are chosen for their special knowledge, presumed 
authority in their own sphere, and sincerity of approach to their 
material. 


In this second area the problems are numerous and specifie. The funda- 
mental principles may be stated briefly: self-indulgent bias and mere partisan- 
ship must be avoided and honestly and adequacy in presenting all relevant 
viewpoints sought after. Specialized commentary, if these principles are safe- 
guarded, can reflect the life of a democratic people in ways which are self 
respecting and at the same time contributory to the kind of intellectual activity 
for which international broadcasting should stand. 


4. Information 


The International Servicé operates as a channel of information through 
the spoken word. There are at least two aspects of this function: 


(a) Factual material concerning all phases of Canadian life is gathered, 
organized, and presented as a contribution towards mutual under- 
standing among peoples. This material goes out in English, French, 
Dutch, Czech., German, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese and other lan- 
cuages. It is a major function of the ‘International Service to maintain 
the flow of this material and to safeguard its adequacy and integrity 
as basic information. 


(b) The International Service also operates as a channel through which.all 
international organizations operating in Canada and on this continent, 
may be reported upon to the world in general and to the countries of the 
nationals concerned. FAO, PICAO, ILO, UNRRA and UNO have 
all thus been reported upon. If the world becomes increasingly one 
community and international bodies and agencies continue to meet on 
this continent, this phase of the work of the International Service will 
continue to be increasingly important. : 


S. W. GRIFFITHS. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, July 11, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
Mr. Maybank, the Chairman, presided. — 


Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, — 
_ Fleming, Gauthier (Portneuf), Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, Maybank, 
~ McCulloch, Mullins, Nixon, Picard, Robinson (Simcoe East), Ross (Hamilton 
_ East), Ross (St. Paul’s), Smith (Calgary West). 


, 

i In attendance: Mr, Harry Sedgwick, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
_ Toronto: Officials of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, Officials of the 
_ Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and of the Radio Division, Department 
‘ of Transport listed in the proceedings of the meetings of Janby Ay es, 

F 


ae 
i Mr. Fleming referred at the opening of the meeting to an agreement signed 


.. 
ag 
a 
‘ 
‘ 


at Washington on February 25, 1946, and mentioned by Mr. G. C. W. Browne 
gol the Department of Transport when he appeared on July 4. 


( Mr. Browne was recalled, filed the said document, and it was ordered 
printed. (See appendix D to this day’s evidence). 

4 Mr. Harry Sedgwick, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Canadian 
_ Association of Broadcasters, came forward and introduced Mr. F. C. Colborne. 


ba 


_ Mr. F. C. Colborne was then called. He read a brief on behalf of the 
_ Canadian Association of Broadcasters. He was assisted by Mr. Arthur Evans, 
Secretary of the Association. In the course of his statement, the witness filed 
hi with the clerk certain exhibits identified. forthwith as:— 
Sig 1. Radio Station CKAC—Montreal—Contribution to Talent. 
4 2. Retirement Plan for Empfoyees—All-Canada Radio Facilities Ltd. 
»* 3. A list of Talent developed by CKAC—Montreal. 
4. Sectional and Service Programmes—Radio Station CFCN and others, 
5A. Programmes—British Columbia Member Stations—Programme Com- 
mittee. (Copies distributed) 
* 5B. Programmes—CKRC—Winnipeg, March 24-30, 1946. 
6. Programme Schedule—Radio Station CJ CA—Edmonton (March 24-30, 
_ 1946). 


_ 7. Original letters from certain private stations (to be returned). 
8A. Annual Report (1946)—Commercial Radio Research Committee, 
hi (Copies: distributed). 

8B. Release of the National Opinion Research Centre, University of Denver, 


i Col., U.S.A. (Copies distributed) . 

' 9. Programme Promotion Report—CKCK, Regina, Sask., CJCA, Edmonton, 
vs Alta., and CKRC, Winnipeg, Man. 

10. Public Service accomplishments: 7 stations starting with CJVI and 
oo ending with CKOC—Hamilton. 

Il. Report of Public Service Activities, etc., CKGB, Timmins, Ont., CHEX, 
a Peterborough, Ont., CKRN, CKVD and CHAD of Northern Quebec, 
s and CKEY, Toronto, Ont. 


5M 12. Public Service of Station CKLW, Windsor and district. 
18. Letters of appreciation, etc., of private stations. 
14. Edition of “Radio Vision” of July 6, 1946. 

15. Photostats—Letters of appreciation. 

(The above list was checked by the Secretary of C.A.B.), 
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The witness stated that Exhibit No. 7 was original letters from private 
stations and requested permission that they be returned. 


On motion of Mr. Coldwell, it was resolved that Exhibit No. 7 be returned: 
to the witness at the conclusion of the Committee’s deliberations. 


Before adjournment, the Chairman made reference to an editorial in The 
Ottawa Journal; relative to the proceedings of the Committee. 


At 12.45, on motion of Mr. Fleming, the Committee adjourned until 4.00 
o’clock p.m., this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 


Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 
Fleming, Gauthier (Portneuf), Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, Maybank, 
McCann, Nixon, Picard, Pinard, Robinson (Simcoe East), Ross (Hamilton East), 
Ross (St. Paul’s), Smith (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Same as listed at the morning sitting. 


It was agreed to defer examination until completion of the brief presented 
by CAB. 


Mr. Frank H. Elphicke, manager of CKWX, Vancouver, was called. He 
read Section 11 of the brief of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, dealing 
with future policy. An appendix appearing. at the end of this brief was taken 
as read. 


A discussion followed as to future procedure, and on motion of Mr. Smith, 
it was resolved to conclude with CAB on Friday. 


Mr. Coldwell made a correction to a quotation he made and which appeared — 


on page 103 of the printed evidence. 


A further discussion took place with respect to an editorial of The Ottawa 
Journal which was read by the Chairman. 


Messrs. Sedgwick, Colborne and Elphicke were jointly examined and retired. 


Mr. Sedgwick filed a copy of a list of members of the Canadian Association 


of Broadcasters. He was asked to bring forward a list of the non-members. 


A copy of a CAB pamphlet, dated February 17, 1943, and entitled “Code 


of Ethics” was tabled and it was ordered printed. (See Appendix E to this day’s- 


evidence). 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m. until Friday, June 12, at 10.30 
o’clock a.m. , 
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Fripay, July 12, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 11 o’clock. Mr, 
-Maybank, the Chairman, presided, 


Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 
Fleming, Gauthier (Portneuf), Hansell, Knight, Maloney, Maybank, McCulloch, 
Picard, Robinson (Simcoe Hast), Ross (St. Paul’s) and Smith (Calgary West). 


In attendance: Same as those listed and mentioned by Mr. Sedgwick at 
the morning sitting of Thursday, July 11. (See evidence). 


The Committee resumed its examination of Messrs. F. C. Colborne, Frank 
H. Elphicke and Harry Sedgwick. In supplying answers, they were assisted 


by Messrs. Phil Lalonde, Keith Rogers, of Charlottetown, Ken Soble of Hamilton 
and Guy Herbert of Toronto. 


At one o’clock, the Committee adjourned until 4 this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 
Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 
_ Fleming, Hansell, Knight, Maybank, McCann, Ross (St. Paul’s) , Smith (Calgary 
West). ! 
In attendance: Listed at the morning sitting of Thursday, July 11. 


Before proceeding with the interrogation of witnesses, the Chairman referred 


mto the following documents distributed to the members in Montreal, and on 


motion of Mr. Fleming ;— 


< 
i: 


Ordered,—That, they be printed. (See appendices A, B and C to the 


_ minutes of proceedings of the meeting held in M ontreal) , 


hi ; 


k 


Bcoble, Lalonde and G. RoA. Rice of Edmonton 


Mr. F. C. Colborne filed with the Clerk, as requested, a list of non-members 
of the CAB and of newspapers affiliated stations. 


Mr. Frank H. Elphicke was recalled and made some corrections relating 


- to commercial statistics of the CAB brief, 


In supplying answers, he was assisted by Messrs. Sedgwick, Colborne, Rogers, 


Dr. Augustin Frigon was recalled and made a statement respecting depre- 


ciation of CBC equipment, etc. He was assisted by Mr. Harry Bramah, Treasurer 
‘of the CBC. 


In reply to Mr. Hansell regarding a breakdown of quarter hours, Mr, 
Colborne undertook to later file a statement. 


The examination of the witnesses being concluded, the witnesses retired. 


On motion of Mr. Beaudoin, the Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock until 


Thursday, July 18, at 10.30 o’clock. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF ComMMons, 
July 11, 1946. 


i The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 
) o'clock am. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided: 
if 


aN The Cuarrman: Let us come to order, gentlemen. As you know, we arranged 
+ that to-day we would hear from either CFRB or CAB. I said to you that these 
_ two bodies were settling among themselves which would come first. At that 
time I already knew, in the sense that I was told; but I had forgotten just what 
the arrangement was. I thought that CAB was to come on ahead of CFRB 
ae because the personnel they desired to have present had to come from some 
7 distance. That is the fact, that between them they have arranged that, CAB 
/ will precede CFRB. 

. Mr. Sedgwick, who holds the chief titular 
~ the board of directors of CAB—he will correct me if I am wrong in misquoting 
phim in any way: I do not mean to do so—Mr. Sedgwick is present and he sug- 
gested to me that’ it would be well if he could introduce the various ‘personnel 
_ of CAB who are here and who may come before us as witnesses, or, on the other 
fi hand, may not. At any rate, they are here for that purpose. If that is agree- 


able to you, and if there is no other preliminary matter to be taken up, I would 
_ how call upon Mr, Sedgwick. 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, there is one matter. On page 214 of the 
proceedings of the last meeting, in connection with a question I asked of Mr. 
_ Browne, I said, would it shorten up our proceedings if you tabled that, He 
was speaking about the modus vivendi agreement that was signed last Feb- 
_ Tuary, extending the Havana agreement. He answered:— 


office, I believe, of chairman of 


ef A. This is a document. published by the Department of External 
ae Affairs in their Treaty Series 1946, No. 8, Interim agreement between 
q Canada and other powers to regulate the use of the standard broadcast 


ea band in the North American region, signed at Washi 
1946, effective as from March 29, 1946. 


ea, 
“I made inquiries at the distribution o 
fa 


ngton, February 25, 


fice but they have not any record of that 
_ document. I wonder if something could be done either to make the document 


available, or have it printed as an appendix to the proceedings of this committee. 
iv The Cuairman: Yes. He has the document with 
document and we were getting the agreement printed, the Havana agreement. 
‘That was going in. As a matter of fact, it is in, I think, although I have not 
had a chance’ to check. I think it is in to-day, in what we have received of 
the last meeting. The document you speak of constitutes a part of that agree- 
“ment because it is a reviver. It seems to me that the easiest thing to do, 
if you are all agreed, would be to ask Mr. Browne to surrender the document 
to us long enough to get it printed in our minutes. I do not think Mr. Browne is 
present to-day. Yes, he is. Is there any objection to that course of action, 
‘Mr. Browne? 

| __ Mr. Browne: No sir. 
‘will hand to Mr. Plouffe. 
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him. It was a short 


I have a copy of the document with me which I 
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The Crzamman: I shall ask Mr. Browne to file it now, so that we may 
‘nclude it in the appendix to to-day’s meeting. Let us have that in due course, 
Mr. Browne. 

Is there any other preliminary matter? Well then, I shall now call on 
Mr. Sedgewick, in accordance with what I already said to you. 


Mr. Sepewick: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at a meeting of the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters—of which I am the chairman of the board—in © 
May last, our members elected a committee to prepare a brief for presentation 
before your committee; and the members of that committee are here to-day in 
the persons of: 

Mr. Guy Herbert of Toronto; 

Mr. Frank H. Elphicke of Vancouver; 

Mr. Clifford Sifton of Winnipeg; 

Mr. Fred GC. Colborne of Calgary; 

Mr. Narcisse Thivierge of Quebec, P.Q.; . 
Arthur Evans, secretary of the C.A.B. 


The brief is in two parts. The first part deals with the history of our 
business, and our record, as we see it. The second part contains some constructive 
suggestions, we believe. Mr. Colborne of Calgary will present the first half 
of the brief. | 

Attending as well are: Colonel Keith Rogers, from Charlottetown, president 
of the Maritime Association of Broadcasters, Mr. Jack Beardall, Chatham, 
Ont., Mr. G. R. A. Rice, Edmonton, Alta., president of the Western Association © 
of Broadcasters; Mr. Phil. Lalonde of CKAC Montreal, Mr. A. Gauthier of 
Sherbrooke, and Mr. Henry Dawson, the chief engineer of the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters. All of the members of our committee and our 
directors are here and available to you, sir; and when the briefs are presented, 
these people will be available to answer any questions you may wish to put | 
to them. 


Mr. F. C. Colborne, Assistant Manager, Station CJCJ, Calgary, Alberta, 
called: 


The CHamrMAN: The policy has been, sir, that if a witness felt more at 
ease seated, he should be seated; and you may take your choice like every- 
body else. 

The Witness: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. : 

The Carman: There is no problem to-day about the members having 
a view. ‘ 

Mr. Fupminc: May we remove our coats? 

The CuarrMan: You may do anything you like. 

Mr. Fieminc: And the witness may do the same. 

The CHarrMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. Smiru: While the fellows are being searched, take your coats off, 

_The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, while the copies of the brief are being 
distributed, I might say there are two points I would like to refer to at this 
time: first of all, you will notice that this brief is, perhaps, the most lengthy 
brief of any you have received to date. I would like to point out in that 
regard that the brief, as you will find as we proceed through it, is a condensation 
of a terrific amount of material on the past record of private broadcasters 
in Canada. ss 
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_. If I may be permitted, I would like to remind the committee that our 
_ brief really takes the place of four briefs; in other words, you have received 
four briefs from the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and if those four 
briefs were put together, they would n 


t hake a vastly greater amount of 
material than is contained in this present brief. Our brief is really in two 


parts. The second part will be distributed at the conclusion of the first part, 
if we are to carry on. It deals with the future policy of radio in Canada. 

Now I would just like to determine at this time if the procedure which has. 
_ been carried out in the past, that is, that of reserving questions and answers 
until the end of the complete presentation, is to be carried out to-day or, is it 
_ your pleasure to have questioning take place during the presentation of the 
first and second parts of the brief? 
Z The Cuairman: That cannot very well be decided definitel 
because it is a matter which is in the hands of the committee. 
is a body that draws its power from itself 
_ along. 
~. Mr. Cotpwett: May not Mr. Colborne present the first part of his brief 
without being asked questions? 


iy The CuarrmMan: Yes. Questioning during the presentation of the brief igs 
not to be expected unless it be for a matter of clarification; but whether there 
would be questioning after the presentation of the first part of the brief depends 
on how the spirit moves the various members who are present, 


ae? 
aay 
ake 


ae ewe he 


y in advance, 
The committee 
and makes its own rules as it goes 


By Mr. Fleming: 


+ . Upon what basis has the brief been divided into two parts?— 
A. Originally it was our understanding that the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters would appear to give an account of its past record after the CBC 
“had done the same thing; and then the CBC would present its future policy, 
following which we would present our representations upon such policy. But 
he foregoing procedure was changed after we had prepared the brief; so we 
ust left it in that form. 

_ The first paragraph of the brief just deals with an introduction of myself, 


iat My name is Frederick C. Colborne and I am Assistant Manager of 
‘Broadcasting Station CJCJ in Calgary, Alberta. I was first employed, 
in radio at the age of thirteen and have been continuously employed in 
radio broadcasting since 1936, with the exception of the years between 
1940 and 1945. During those years, like so many of my confreres in the 
radio business and in all other walks of Canadian life, I was serving with 
the armed forces of Canada and at this time I represent the air force 
____ branch of the forces in the Alberta legislature. During my absence many 
“i developments occurred in this, as in evéry other business. That is why, 
although I have been selected to present this submission on behalf of the 
~. Canadian Association of Broadcasters, I am supported by some of my 
i older colleagues. 
Aa I think it might be well if I made it clear first and briefly what the 
~ Canadian Association of Broadcasters is, and what points we intend to 
ir cover in this presentation. 
fe The Canadian Association of Broadcasters is a purely voluntary 
' trade association of the independent broadcasting stations of Canada. 
__ Its membership at the moment totals 81 such stations, located in every 
part of the nation. It is not a company in any sense of the word. The 
! broad purpose of the association is to encourage increasing responsi- 
_ bility amongst its member broadcasters and to improve the standard of 
i their service. 
| 6827424 
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As we see it, this committee faces two fundamental problems:— 
(a) gathering facts 5 
(b) seeking out inherent defects that might exist in the Canadian radio 
system. 3 ; 
The purpose of this presentation, therefore, is to assist the committee 
in so far aS we can in its compilation of facts, and in its examination of 
the validity of criticisms that have been levelled against radio broad- 
casting. 

Perhaps the general tenor of such criticisms has not been more clearly or — 
forcibly expressed than in two recent publications. One of these is the FCC | 
Blue Book on “Public Service Responsibilities of Licensed Broadcasters”, with 
which committee members have been provided. The other is the book “Radio’s — 
Second Chance” written by C. A. Seipmann who helped in the preparation of 
the FCC Blue Book. It is significant that both publications are American. 

From examination of these two documents, and from study of previous © 
sittings of this committee, we have been able to formulate a pattern that would 
seem to indicate the major questions that exist in your minds. 

We shall, therefore, present our report in terms of these questions, surn- 
marized from the sources mentioned, as follows:— 4 

(a) Are the community stations lax in developing adequate creative © 

personnel? J 

(b) Are community stations properly developing local performing talent? 

(c) Are community stations permitting too little listener control—too ~ 

much sponsor control of programme content? 

(d) Are community stations paying sufficient attention to “sectional” pro- © 

gramming (minority audiences)? Do they give sufficient attention - 
to non-commercial programmes or to free programmes? Are sustainers, — 
or public service shows, offered at inconvenient hours and jostled about” 
in favour of commercials? ¢ 
(ec) Do community stations perform sufficient local. creative programming? ; 
(f) Are community stations excessively commercial and are their profits too 
high? 4 
(g) Do community stations pay enough attention to public service pro-- 
cramming? Do they provide sufficient opportunity for discussion” 
of public and controversial issues? ji 


These questions may have caused anxiety in the minds of committee 
members—this in spite of the fact that they are raised largely in another country 
and of another radio system. id 

Significantly, this committee sits at a time when the symptoms of a develop- 
ing Canadian consciousness are becoming more pronounced and definite. We 
know that Canadian radio has a vital part to play in stimulating Canadian 
unity, in providing information and encouragement to hasten this developing 
consciousness of the Canadian spirit, and in assisting to create that distinctively 
Canadian culture and outlook so essential to a full Canadian development. “a 

We shall, therefore, examine these questions insofar as they may be valid 
in relation to our own Canadian pattern of radio, as follows:— ae 

(1) Development of Adequate Creative Personnel | 

We shall show how we get our staffs, the aggressive and scienti 
methods used to develop their abilities;—that large numbers of them ar 
thus aided to network status or further advancement. q 


I! 
i 
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(2) Development of Local Talent 


We shall give specific details of precisely what the Canadian eom- 
munity stations are doing to find, develop and advance Canadian talent, 
Committee members will find the existence of a healthy situation. 


(3) Control of Programme Content 


We shall show here the relation of both the sponsor and the listener 
to what is offered on the air, and to each other. We shall demonstrate 
that the Canadian public is, in this field as in many others, not at all 
unaware of its rights or unwilling to exercise them. 


(4) Programming for M mority Audiences, Programming of Sustainers and 
Scheduling 


We shall give examples of the diversity of entertainment, and informa- 
tion offered, in an attempt to cater to all legitimate listener tastes and 
needs. We shall show how creative ideas are pooled between stations for 
the benefit of all community broadcasters and of listeners. We shall give 
Specific examples of the creative effort devoted to the production of 
sustainers and free programmes, and specific examples of the excellent 
times at which they are usually offered. Committee members will see 
conclusive evidence of a responsible and mature approach to meeting 
community needs, 


(5) Local Creative Programming 


We shall outline the real situation regarding the community stations’ 
dependence on networks and transcriptions. We shall give specific 
examples of outstanding local creative programming in communities 
throughout the nation. ; 


(6) Hxcessive Commercialism and Profits 


We shall outline the real situation regarding community station 
profits. We shall give a statement of the true situation as to ratio of 
commercial to sustaining time. Committee members will find that this 
situation is, in general, not out of line. 


(7) Public Service 


We shall give typical examples of conscientious and constructive 
public service efforts, showing that the community stations of Canada 
provide information, education and the opportunity for controversial 
discussion in full measure. 


(8) Veterans’ Rehabilitation 


Finally, we shall give some facts regarding the place of the veteran 
in Canadian community radio. We believe committee members, after 
examining the details, will find that community radio’s record in this 
respect is excellent. 


8, Statement of our Policy 


We emphasize our belief that, regardless of patterns accepted as suitable for 
‘ther nations, there should be in Canada 


le (1) a nationally owned radio system controlling its own radio stations 


throughout the country and whatever networks it may deem desirable 
to fulfill its expressed obligations, and 


(2) a system of independently owned community stations throughout the 


country. 
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These community stations should exist as a competitive and protective 
force, to provide stimulation to the national system and to protect the demo- 
cratic elements of freedom of speech and individuality of programming—and to 
serve those purely local needs which the national system obviously cannot under- 
take in the complete fulfilment of its national purpose. 

Some confusion may eexist in relation to the term “community”. In the 
Canadian scene, a community consists of a centre with its surrounding satellite 
communities and its adjacent rural territory. The term “community” embraces 
all three, since the needs and desires of each are inextricably linked. That 
definition of “community” is, we believe, essential to the proper functioning of 
‘yadio in Canada. Montreal and its environs, with over a million people, is— 
no less than Trail or Chicoutimi—a single community. 

The importance of the community pattern has nowhere been more clearly 
emphasized than in the able report recently presented to this Committee by 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s Director General of Programmes, Mr. E. L. 
Bushnell. The Committee will recall that Mr. Bushnell referred to the diversity 
of cultures that make up Canada, and expressed the opinion (with which we 
are in complete accord) that our nation is thereby enriched. 

As a statement of policy in relation to our own operations, we accept as 
eenerally fair the statement of the Federal Communications Commission of the 
United States:— 


Broadcasting stations are licensed to serve the public and not for the’ 
purpose of furthering the private or selfish interests of individuals or 
eroups of individuals. The standard of public interest, convenience, and 
necessity means nothing if it does not mean this. . . The emphasis should 
be on the receiving of service and the standard of public interest, con-_ 
venience, or necessity should be construed accordingly . ... The entire 
listening public within the service area of a station, or group of stations” 
in one community, is entitled to service from that station or stations\. |. % i 
In a sense, a broadcasting station may be regarded as a sort of mouth- 
piece on the air for the community it serves, over which its public events 
of general interest, its political campaigns, its election results, its athletic 
contests, its orchestras and artists, and discussion of its public issues may 
be broadcast. If. . . the station performs its duty in furnishing a well 
rounded programme, the rights of the community have been achieved. 


i 


Mr. A. Davidson Dunton, Chairman of CBC’s Board of Governors, echoed 
this thought in his presentation to this committee when he said:— i 


The public has a right to expect comprehensive service from stations 
using these frequencies—frequencies which are public property. Each 
station should provide different forms of entertainment and information 
which the public, or different sections of it, want, and allow the expression 
of different points of view. A broadcasting licence is more than a per- 
mission to make money by using a frequency. It also brings obligations 
of using that frequency in the interest of the public to which it belongs. — 

With this viewpoint we are-in complete accord. 


In our reporting, we are in a very different position from the officials and 
officers of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. They are part of one si 
tightly knit company, with all that that implies in the way of company cor 
pilation of data and reporting to superiors. The Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters is a voluntary trade association of 81 separate stations, each one 
a separate operation. We do not possess the advantages enjoyed by officia 
of a single corporation in relation to the operation thereof. i 

_ Therefore, to illustrate each particular point, we shall concentrate on citit 
random examples as voluntarily reported to us. The information itself wi 


ul 


i. 


Association of Broadcasters—and, if the committee desires, a much greater volume 


‘ 


f 


7 
' 
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obtained in response to a questionnaire sent out by the office of the Canadian 


of supporting data can be assembled. 

While this material does refer to specific instances, they are also typical 
instances. They come from Inany parts of the country and all sections of it. 
Members of this committee will doubtless be fully aware of the work being done 
by their own community stations under the various headings we have already 
outlined and which we will follow hereafter. Taking the two together, that is, 
our following outline and your present knowledge of your own community 


_ stations’ operations, will, we believe, enhance your appreciation of the significant 


and valuable contribution to Canadian life that is being made by the community 


_ stations. 


or 


b 


Development of Creative Personnel 


It is an obvious fact that the community stations have no pool of experienced 
help upon which to draw. T hey must locate and train their own. For geograph- 


ical and distributive reasons, this has always been a problem in Canada and, as 


committee members will understand, it was intensified during the war. We 


_ take pride in the fact that the nationally owned system owes much of its present 


staff to the original training efforts and endeavours of the community stations. 


_ This alone is a significant and worthwhile contribution that we have made. 


As a station located in a small centre trains its personnel and such personnel 


- develops in experience and, stature, there is a natural tendency for them to move 


Ak 
i 
; 


* 
‘ 


\ 
; 


to larger centres and ultimately to the national system. _As the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation has itself pointed out, this goes one step further, and 
such personnel are quite often attracted even to the American networks for the 
“same reasons that led them in the first instance to move from smaller centres to 


mCBC. 


re 


B 


Naturally, any station regrets losing the services of experienced creative 
personnel. Our member stations recognize not only the inevitability, but the 


necessity from the viewpoint of the individuals themselves, and. at their own 


* 


f 


‘Sacrifice they have done much to encourage a trend not particularly helpful to 
‘the stations. As one community station manager put it, “We train them too well 


~ to keep them in a small town.” 
a To train their own personnel, many community stations have organized 
Specific class training within their own ranks. 


ay For example—CKNB, Campbellton, N.B., maintains at its own expense a 
weekly programme clinic for training producers, writers, and administrative 
_ personnel. 
Frequently, too, the community stations pay for the means whereby per- 
sonnel can develop from the experience of topnotchers. 
Another example—CFPL, London, Ontario. The head of the dramatic 
department of this station has been sent to Toronto and New York for training. 
Its production manager has also spent much time with topnotch producers and 
musical directors. 
Logically, also, the community stations must always keep an eye on the 
future; thus, many of them train and, develop high school students as potential 
broadcasting personnel. 
One more example—CJVI, Victoria, B.C. This station has a working plan 
whereby the local high school students take over the complete operation of the 
broadcasting station every Saturday morning. The students themselves con- 
ceive, write, announce, act, and produce the whole morning run—training and 
developing themselves in the actual atmosphere of a broadcasting station, 
} Cooperatively, as a training venture, a group of community stations in 
Western Canada (Victoria’s CJVI, Vancouver’s CKWX, Trail’s CJAT, Leth- 
bridge’s CJOC, Calgary’s CFAC, Edmonton’s CJCA, Regina’s CKCK, Winnipeg’s 
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Roy 
CKRC, Hamilton’s CKOC, and Regina’s CKRM) operate a continuing clearing 
house of programmes and production ideas, and other factors relating to broad- 
cast operation. Presently they are voluntarily interchanging the best ideas © 
developed at each station at the rate of 300 per year—and the distribution is not — 
confined only to the ten stations which conceived the ideas, but is extended to 
include also nine other community stations, making a total of nineteen so far 
benefiting from this interchange. 

In similar fashion, these stations have also developed a monthly interchange 
of the best of their local commercial sales messages. The effort here is specifically 
designed to make such messages effectively compact and in good taste, so as to be 
completely acceptable to the most critical listening ear. Actual result is the 
setting of a standard for individual station writers to shoot at. 

Class training of writers in actual developing of sales messages is another 
sphere of personnel development by these western stations. For several years, 
they have cooperatively employed a travelling writing instructor who conducts 
a continuing series of oral lessons. Basis for this instruction is the group’s own — 
Commercial Writer’s Handbook, a manual which contains the combined ideas of 
the continent’s best sales and advertising brains, plus observations of people 
outside the field who have made an extensive study of the broadcast sales — 
messages from the viewpoint of the listener. 

Training and developing announcers thas been another field of active 

- endeavour by these stations. Cooperatively, they have maintained a travelling — 
voice coach—a graduate of Emerson University, who has for the past four years — 
~ given perscnalized instruction to announcers in voice production and diction. ~ 
Also they have engaged cooperatively a travelling newsman who gives individual 
instruction to newsroom personnel in effective news presentation—and who, © 
incidentally, covered the European war scene as a special correspondent for these — 
stations. This man has a background of many years’ experience with Canadian ~ 
Press, holding an executive post with that organization prior to taking his present — 
position. Thus, there does exist a full realization of the importance of developing — 
personnel to their best advantage and that of the stations and the community 

at large. 4 

Moreover, there exists an even greater realization amongst these stations — 
of their responsibility for adjusting employees to their jobs in a way that meets — 
the needs of both employer and employee. It is essential that maximum value 
be obtained from people’s abilities and talents by both the station and the © 
community. At the same time, it is important that the individual be encouraged | 
to apply himself to the field he likes best, where he can give the broadest scope ~ 
to his creative urges, conditioned by his temperament and abilities. a 

In this direction, these ten stations have gone a long way cooperatively— ~ 
devising a systematic and sound method of placing “‘round pegs in round holes” — 
at the very start. This system has progressed through the various stages of a” 
detailed job analysis (to determine what qualities are required in each job), 
through extensive research amongst business and industry and practising” 
psychologists (to locate suitable psychological testing yardsticks), to the | 
development of a technique of personnel measurement and appraisal for each 
job in a broadeasting station. As a whole, this systematic scheme of personnel 
selection has the double value of enabling a station manager to place his 
personnel properly in the first instance, as well as offering a sound measure of 
employment-counselling to applicants for positions. This particular plan is 
unique to the community broadcasting industry, which is thus giving leadership — 
in a most important field. “a 

As an integral part of personnel training and development, virtually all 
stations hold periodic meetings of programme personnel. Significant amongst 
these are the annual programme managers’ conferences, undertaken by the same 

ten stations, which are a continuing practice in the development of executive 
and creative personnel. a 
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All these various training and development methods have unquestionably 
been of benefit to the community stations, to the community at large, and 
ultimately, to the national system. Perhaps the effectiveness of the training 
is best demonstrated by the large number of community station trained 
_ personnel who have gone on to serve the national system or larger broadcasting 
_ interests abroad. May I give a few examples:— 

i Six of CBC’s engineers began their careers at CHRC in Quebee City— 
Messrs. Charles Frenette, Rene Frenette, Oscar Marcoux, Charles Denoncourt, 
Bert Pickford, and Leon Baldwin. 
This same station contributed to CBC’s announcing staff Roland Lelievre, 
_ Miville Coutoire and Raymond Laplante. Script writers Herve de St. Georges 

_ and Felix Leclerc. 

CKAC in Montreal developed the man who is believed to be the first news 
_ commentator in America, Mr. Claude Bourgeois. First. heard in 1936, he has 
_ had many of his commentaries published. Another news commentator developed © 
by this station is Lucien Parizeau, who was recently awarded the “Radio 
_ Monde” plaque as Quebec’s best commentator. A well known instantaneous 
_ translator on the air whose early experience was gained at CKAC is Mr. L. R. 
» Beaudoin, K.C., Member of the House of Commons and of this committee. 
_ Also, Mr. Robert Jouglet. began his training there and now does considerable 
- work for the National Film Board. Michel Normandin, who began with that 
_ station, has been selected to do the French National Hockey League broadcasts 
for ‘CBC. 
a This station has also contributed a number of writers to the broader field. 
Most of these got their first writing training and experience at CKAC and all 
- of them got their radio training there. These include, amongst others, Henri 
o Letondal (now with Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer), Louis Morrisette (now with CBC), 
i Laurent Jodoin (now with CBC), and Pierre Ranger (now with CIS) 
a It also developed its present chief of production, Mr. Bernard Goulet, 
BR erriter of “Histoire d’Amour” and winner of the Canadan Drama Award, and 
P Ovila Legare, one of Quebec’s best, known writers, now featured as the main 
_ character in what. is probably French Canada’s top comedy, ‘‘Nazare et 
~ Barnabe”. 
oi Paul l’Anglais, head of Radio Program Producers, was given his first 
BE peortmnity at CKAC many years ago. Felix Bertrand, previously one of its 


4 


producers, is now Chapel Master and Organist at the Montreal Cathedral; 
~ Roger Daveluy, trained as an announcer there, is now Assistant Programme 
_ Director on the CBC French Network. 
Ae The station also developed CBC announcers Roger Baulu, Marcel Pare, 
) Alain Gravel. Other of its announcers now occupy executive positions in. the 
- United States, in the armed forces radio, and elsewhere throughout the world. 
_CKAC has contributed sound effects men and engineers to CBC and American 
Stations; its facilities have been made available to the students of McGill 
University, Radio Workship Divisions, for many years. Quite a few new 
~ English speaking artists have been discovered through this channel. Many of 
_ them are now heard regularly on various English language stations throughout 
Canada, We include as an appendix to this report a brief statement of some 
of CKAC’s contributions of this kind, together with a special article taken from 
the Montreal Standard of June 1, 1946. 
I might point out, gentlemen, in some places in the brief where we say 
“we include as’ an appendix,” we really mean “as an exhibit”. 
i Similar examples could be drawn from every major station, but we do not 
“wish to take up the committee’s time with what is an almost endless list. Virtually 
all CBC’s creative personnel and much of its administrative personnel even in 
the very highest brackets, were trained by community stations. We do not 
‘begrudge CBC. the value of their services ; we realize that ultimately men of 


“exhibit” was to indicate there was only one copy. There are three or four 
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ability and character want to get into the “big time” and thus turn to the wealthy 
and powerful CBC. We merely mention these facts to show that in Canada the 
charge that community broadcasting stations do not develop and train creative 
personnel is unfounded. Ra 

At this point it may be worthwhile mentioning that, while radio is not in the 
top fiéld of employment creation, it nonetheless does contribute substantially 
to the creation of employment—as the table immediately following will show. 
The committee has already learned from Dr. Frigon’s statement that CBC 
employs a total of 887 people, exclusive of its international service. We find 
that the community stations employ a total of not less than 3,100 persons as 
follows:— 


Executive, office and sales............ RAR rgntie? re cas 1,100 
Announcers, writers, operators, librarians, news men... 1,500 
ST GOI TLCH IE ee RS Ae ON anaes yay nee aed Pi ani cs Pesta 500 


In itself, this total may not be substantial when compared with that of other 
industries. In appraising it, however, we do suggest that two points be kept 
in mind:— : 

(1) that community radio in this country is, in relation to the total economy, 

small business, and 

(2) that creative personnel of this type is remunerated at a somewhat higher 

rate than is the case in many fields. 


For the protection and well being of their employees, some stations have 
plans that are adequate, even generous, covering medical insurance, retirement 
pensions and similar protective schemes. As an example, there is full coverage 
in all these fields given by the ten co-operating stations mentioned previously. 
A glance at the chart of this plan shows this typical example: A male employee, — 
age 25, might be employed as of November 1, 1944, at a salary of $125 per — 
month. At age 35, his earnings might be increased to (say) $175; at age 45, to — 
(say) $225, remaining there until retirement at age 60. By means of a very — 
moderate payment, a man on that basis would receive a pension of $95.63 a — 
month from age 60. 

This particular plan involves generous contributions from each of the stations — 
involved, including back payment in full by the companies ‘for employees on — 
their payrolls before November 1, 1944, back to the date of their employment 
—which in many cases would be ten or eleven years. This retroactive provision ~ 
cost the ten stations involved a total of $65,000. An outline of the plan is ~ 
included as an exhibit for the information of committee members. _ q 

Similar plans have been developed by CFRB, Toronto; CKLW, Windsor, 
and others. q 

It will be obvious to you that the community stations in Canada are making 
continuing and active efforts to recruit the proper people in the first place, and. ~ 
then to train, develop and take care of them conscientiously. Logically, there — 
are instances where more progress can be made—but the community broadcasters — 
as a whole are making concrete progress in the right direction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I should like to ask a question there solely for purposes of clarification. ~ 
You have drawn attention to the fact that in your brief the word “appendix” — 
is used and that you should more properly use the word “exhibit”. Do you mean — 
by the word “exhibit”—and you have used it already once or twice—you have © 
one sheet to lay before the committee at which anyone may look, or is there a 
copy for everybody of the various exhibits?—-A. The reason I used the word 
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appendices which we are going to submit and of which each member will have 
_ » a copy. They will be distributed at that time. In this case there was just one 
copy of this pension plan. 

; m7. T he consequence is when you use the word “exhibit” you mean you are 
filing a document with the committee, and when you use the word “appendix” 
it is something that will be given to each member of the committee later on? 
» —A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Whereabouts are the appendices? They do not appear to be in this 
volume?—A. They will be distributed. 


The CHarrman: He has avoided the use of the word each time so far, 
and that is the distinction. Thank you. 


The WitNEss: 


Development of Local Talent 


In six specific channels, the community stations of Canada are applying 
intensive effort to development and training of community talent. They are 
utilizing effective methods of’ bringing such talent to light, and of aiding it to 

_ ceecupy more remunerative fields after training and experience. These methods 
may be summarized as follows:— 


: Maintaining a schedule of continuing auditions. 

is Broadcasting local musical clubs. 

iy Organizing and managing of musical groups and individual performers. 
it Developing amateur hours. 

ah Maintaining drama clubs. 

Offering scholarships to juvenile shows specifically. 


_ Following are some random examples of the community stations’ efforts 
“in this regard: 
i CKCK in Regina runs an annual series of half-hour musical scholarship 
_ audition broadcasts from a local auditorium. Last year, forty-five young per- 
_ formers, selected carefully by a preliminary audition from an original elghty- 
five applicants, competed for six cash scholarships. Five awards of $75 and one 
_ of $200 were provided by the station for continuation of the winners’ musical 
_ education. This project draws high acclaim from local music teachers. 
Typically, too, Victoria’s CJVI auditions all comers. All candidates are 
_ given the benefit of trained advice; those worthy of development get necessary 
_ guidance, eventually making their debut on CJVI’s well-known “Stars of To- 
- morrow” programme. All such artists are paid by the station for all air 
appearances. 
4 The Victoria Symphony Orchestra presents five concerts per season, and 
__CJVI records the final rehearsal of each. Then it plays back the records to the 
entire orchestra, comparing them with earlier records, and with those of world- 
renowned orchestras, for purposes of development and improvement. All costs 
are paid by the station. 
Three outstanding student musicians from Victoria are presently training in 
_ Toronto, England and Boston. Each of these artists records a monthly recital, 
which is shipped to CJVI, and broadcast for the benefit of the people back 
home. CJVI pays all costs. 
In Winnipeg, the musical club technique is followed by CKRC which broad- 
casts a continuing Saturday morning feature called “The Jurior Musical Club”. 
Almost all Winnipeg’s better-known musicians have, at some time or another, 


V 
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been members of this club. Its purpose is to foster skill in davtoreate and 
appreciation in listening, and the programme is entirely” under the direction of 
club members, assisted by the station’s staff. 

The famous Canadian poetess, Mona Gould, made her radio debut from 
CFOS in Owen Sound, Ontario. This station, too, follows the organizing 
technique, providing a weekly- -quarter-hour in which local music teachers present 
recitals by their students. 

The organizing technique is also followed by CKNB in Campbellton, N.B. 
This station developed the ‘“Sleepytime Story-Teller” to the point where CBC 
selected it for maritime network presentation two seasons ago. CKNB also 
developed Hank Snow, now a Blue Bird recording artist, well known in the 
United States. 

Every radio listener in central Ontario will be familiar with the results 
secured by CFRB in Toronto, from a combination of all techniques. 

The following list shows the names of artists, familiar to every Canadian, 
who owe either their start or much of their development to their employment 
by community stations. 

I might say that these lists are by no means complete. Just a number of 
the outstanding ones have been listed. 


: 
Noted Canadian Radio Artists originating in Commumty Radio | 
Mart Kenney, Bert Pearl, Kathleen Stokes, Alexander Chuhaldin, Foster 
Hewitt, Blain Mathe, Samuel Hershenhoren, Maurice Bodington, Claire Wallace,’ 
Jimmy Shields, Wishart Campbell, Jack Reid, Ernest Dainty, Roland Todd, 
Bob Farnon, Bert Niosi, Horace Lapp, Rupert Caplan, Elwood Glover, Frank 
Peddy, Joseph Victor Laderoute, Geoffrey Waddington, Tommy Tweed, John 
Collingwood Reid, Georgina Day, Grace Webster. 


Canadian Artists who have gone to the States who originated in Community 
Radio 
Court Benson, Grace Matthews (Benson), Alan Young, Percy Faith, Todd 
Russell, Judith Evelyn, Anne Jameson, Pat Joudry, Jack Fuller, Joseph Victor 
Laderoute, Johns Sturgess, Dorothy Ault, Beverley Whitney, Marion McGuire. 


Prominent Figures in Troop Entertaining who originated in Commumty Radio 

Lt. Col Victor George, Sgt. Jimmy Shields, Lt. Col. Rai Purdy, Sgt. Frank 
Shuster, Sgt. Johnny Wayne, Maj. Dick Fonger, DFC, Frank Rockwood, Don 
Haskett, F/L Wishart Campbell, Ray Harrison, Lloyd Edwards, Les Foster, 
W/C Norman Gilchrist, Geoffrey Barker, Edgar Goodaire, Carl Tapscott, Don a 
Parrish, Frank Fusco, Mildred Maure, Louis Scherman. 

Calgary’s CFCN also maintains a continuous search for talent, and has ~ 
developed many competent performers through a special programme for the ~ 
past eight years. From this station came the start to fame for names like ~ 
Jean Riminocy, Jack Reid, Woodhouse and Hawkins and Wilf Carter. st 

Quebec City’s CHRC utilizes all techniques and combinations. CHRC - : 
holds two audition sessions per week for all talent. In the course of 1945, there 
were 350 contestants. In this weekly programme the station seeks new talent, — 
offering a thirteen-week engagement to winners. CHRC also has a full one- — 
hour show with an eleven-piece orchestra to produce new singers. i 

Montreal’s CKAC claims credit for the development of some 60 per cent ~ 
of the talent now heard from CBC French language stations in Montreal. The list 
of names is too long and impressive to reproduce here, and is detailed in our 
exhibit for your inspection. 

That station’s program “La Boursiers” consists of thirty evening weekly ; 
half-hour programmes, inviting new talent. The programme offers $1, 000 in a 


ie 
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_ eash prizes and pays the professional fee to each contestant. Some of the non- 
_ winners in additi ae 


was won by Corporal Noel Croteau, still overseas. 

i Similar success stories come from CKAC’s “Une Premier Audition”, from 

its “Les Amis des Arts”, from its “Le Theatre Experimentale”, and from three 

or four other programmes of the same type. All have uncovered talent, which 

has since become successful, either on that. station or in the wider fields. 

Charlottetown’s CFCY developed Don Messer and his Islanders, now a 

_. CBC popular sustainer. 

Vancouver’s CJOR discovered and developed Alan Young; gave Mart 

Kenney his first radio job; gave radio starts to Jeff Davis, Gerry Wilmot, 

_ Hugh Bartlett, Bernard Braden and John Drainie, all well-known now to 

network listeners. 


of their own audition, to assist their search for employment. 
ia Edmonton’s CJCA aggressively employs all techniques, and appropriates 
$1,000 a month regularly for the development of local talent. Perhaps the 
_ outstanding effort there is the CJCA drama group. Under expert coaching 
by staff members, local aspirants are trained in writing, producing, acting and 
_ announcing. They have been broadcasting continuously for the last eighteen 
_ months, with a minimum of one programme per week. 
Several local artists developed by CJCA have been accepted by the net- 
work, and, all told, the station has a regular list of sixteen in its local talent 
shows weekly. ! 

CJOC in Lethbridge developed the “Alberta Ranch Boys’, since heard 


Re: on the Columbia network, and gives special attention to church choirs and 
- school broadcasts. 


ah Even the smallest stations make an effort within their means. For example, 
- in connection with the Fraser Valley Music Teachers’ Association, the local 
' high school authorities, and organized musical bodies, Chilliwack’s CHWK 
' holds regular auditions of various types. Opportunity is given to talented 
_ discoveries to appear on regular station schedules. 

4 Similarly, Saskatoon’s CFQC specializes in the scholarship technique, pro- 
pet eae ‘ 2 . 

be viding scholarship awards for certain types of talent and offering programmes 
to winners. 

Already, this list has become rather impressive. Obviously, it would be 
® impossible to list here the endeavours of even half the community stations 


ty ‘ 
_ Programme Control 

is _ Aline of thinking difficult. for Canadian station operators to follow is that 
_ the sponsor is afforded too much voice in control of programmes, or the listener 
b too little. The reverse, if anything, is true. 

_. The experience of the Canadian station operator is that the listener is 
aauite active in his likes and dislikes, and no station could dare afford to ignore 
_ the expressed opinion of its listeners. Even if this opinion were not expressed 


: 
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by letters or telephone calls, it would register silently in the continuing listener 
surveys made by independent survey organizations. ‘These surveys show the 
relative popularity of programmes, and where a programme was constantly 
slipping in listener acceptance, the station would be forced to take firm action. 

In relation to the community stations of Canada, the facts, in addition, are 
these. Every station hag an accepted standard of programme value and good 
taste, which is an integral part of its operating technique, expressed in self- 
imposed regulations about programme content. Naturally, the independent 
stations cannot control the content of network broadcasts, but in local broad-~- 
casts they continually consult with and encourage expression of opinion by their 
listeners. 

In all of Canada, we know of no case of a sponsor refusing to heed a station’s 
recommendations where programme content was in dispute. The record shows 
that no sponsor has ever been permitted to dictate the station’s policy in relation 
to commercial copy, which is subject to station editing for good taste and 
acceptability. There is no instance on record of a sponsor interfering in any 
way with the broadcast of news. 

Moreover, all staff members of a station constantly have their ears to the 
ground for listener reaction amongst their own friends and associates, and in the 
final analysis the entire station audience is a widespread “listener council”, And, 
as mentioned, the organizing of regional programme clinics by the independent. 
stations themselves is evidence of active programme consciousness. 

We quote a few examples which will serve to point up the community 
stations’ conscientious efforts in this regard:— 

Montreal’s CKAC maintains a staff doctor on a salary basis for the 
purpose of checking all patent medicine, food or beverage copy, or anything 
of a medical nature. Such copy is, of course, by regulation subject. to approval 
by the Department of National Health and Welfare in Ottawa, but this station 
maintains its own doctor for added, listener protection. In addition, the station 
consults regularly through an established channel, with the Archbishop’s office 
in Montreal, to protect the listeners’ interest to the utmost. 

Montreal’s CFCF recently cancelled $25,000 worth of business because it 
was of a nature unacceptable to the station’s programme standards. Virtually 
all stations can quote instances where they have turned down business for 
the same reason. 

Even a station in a smaller community—CJOC in Lethbridge, Alberta— 
receives an average of 25,000 letters a year from listeners, which indicates the © 
check upon station programming policy from the public. — : F 

Virtually all stations have a special research department. The results { 
of their service by letter, phone call and personal contact moulds the outline of — 
programmes. 

London’s CFPL invited the farmers in the district to build their own 
programme through their local Federation of Agriculture, which was done. 

In Kamloops B.C., CFJC has set up an advisory board on commercial — 
programmes from amongst the local Council of Women, and holds regular 
discussion meetings with that board. Similar policies are followed by Moncton, © 
Hamilton and others. ; 

Many stations have request programmes, typified by that of Orillia’s CFOR. q 
The station phones, prior to a certain broadcast, a telephone number picked at 
random, asks that the owner of it come to the studio and choose the music for 
a quarter-hour programme. The suggestions are followed, and, as a result,” 
ee has an exceptionally good idea of the musical tastes of the average 
isteners. 

Radio Rouyn-Abitibi, which operates the three stations at Rouyn, Amos and ‘ 
acai advertises actively for specific listener opinion—using its own and press 
‘acilities. ki 
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It is the experience of station operators that listeners are much quicker 
in complaining about programmes they dislike than in mentioning programmes 
_ that please them. This acts as an additional safeguard. 
4 Again, for reasons of brevity, we have taken only a few selected examples. 
a Obviously, it would be impossible here to quote the experience of each of our 
member stations. Should any member of the committee wish to consult with 
_ any manager of any station in Canada for further information on this point, he 
would find ready reception, and complete and frank co-operation. We do, in 
fact, strongly invite such consultation. In the ultimate analysis, the community 
_ station must permit the listener to be boss, even for the most selfish reasons. 
Lm Unless the listener is pleased, the station will not survive. 


Sectional Programming and Production of Sustainers 


3 Since they are so closely interlocked, we may save time by taking together 
_ the question of programming for “sectional” audiences, the time given to non- 
- commercial programmes, the hours of the day allocated to sustainers, and the 
_ amount of production devoted to public service programmes. : 

ai In these respects, the record of the community stations in Canada is such 
_ that we feel confident in saying the criticisths are completely untrue and non- 
_ applicable. There is no community station in Canada that has not its full quota 
_ of locally originated programmes for, at least, agriculture, religious bodies, 
- children, educational interest, and some other specific city and rural minority 
- audiences. ; 

hy Naturally, the proportionate development varies between stations. This 
4s inevitable, as the specific function of a community station is to serve the 
_ heeds and reflect the character of its own community. 

Me Now, as Committee members will realize, such programmes are simply not 
~ conjured up out of thin air. Each such programme requires individual research, 
_ writing, engineering, organization, production and Supervision. Even if this 
were done on the absolute minimum scale, it would make an impressive effort 
in the course of each year. Just as an example, we have taken the work done 
on 20,885 gratis public service announcements and 3,937 free time broadcasts 
rot an educational and informative nature by the ten co-operating stations in 
_ Western Canada mentioned earlier in this brief. We find that production of 
these involved an additional 5,809 hours of behind-the-scenes effort, broken 
_ down as:— ; 


Ho Administrative On ea rnin) Ske eT vos pl 1,500 hours 
ee Research and writing: 6.00006. 06 ce 2,118 hours 
pe Production and supervision .................. 1,009 hours 
iii Mpccislengineeriman 65 i iene) Fs 1,182 hours 
“ Total Behind-the-Scenes Effort .......... 5,809 hours 


The examples available on programming for “sectional” and minority 
audiences, and of the stations’ intensive effort in the production of them, are so 
‘numerous that even to quote one per cent would take far more time than is at 
our disposal. However, we may give a few examples which also will aid in 
outlining some of the problems involved. 

For instance, a station in a competitive situation must consider the 
programme policy of its competitors. Thus if CBC broadcasts its farm service 
programme from 12.30 to 1.00 p.m., it would be senseless for a competitive 
‘Station to schedule a local farm broadcast at the same time or in the same 
period of the day. They must programme for that section of the listening 
audience who do not wish to hear a farm programme. They must offer an 
alternative. 
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This illustrates the main precept that if one station or network in the area 
is aiming at the mass audience with Charlie McCarthy, a policy of sound logic 
dictates that the other station or stations must appeal to the minority audience 
to get listeners. The reverse is also true. (This factor is extremely important, 
because the inevitability of it tends to protect all types of listening tastes.) 

In programming for younger audiences, CJKL in Kirkland Lake has had 
“The Good Deed Club” running now for twelve years, with a membership of 
12,000. It also has the “Books Bring Adventure” show, designed to stimulate. 
children’s interest in reading better books. 

Conscious of the local need for sectional programming, Victoria’s CJVI 
devoted 53 hours weekly to religious broadcasting; 24 hours weekly to children’s 
programmes; three quarter hours weekly to child training programmes. The 
manager of CJVI has been particularly interested in child training programmes, 
and this emphasizes another point—that the community stations, because of 
their local nature, are able to specialize heavily in certain types of public 
service programming, guided by the needs of their particular localities This. 
Victoria station’s parent-teacher forum has functioned for three years, broad- 
cast at 5.00 p.m. Wednesdays—at time which, incidentally, is commercially 
valuable and could easily be sold. 

A typical example of how community stations develop sustaining programmes 
that reflect the character and colour of the community is “Tales Told Under the — 
Oid Town Clock”, a very popular feature on CHNS, Halifax. This has been — 
broadcast now more than four years in the same time, and sponsorship has 
several times been flatly refused. This programme is an institution in the 
Maritimes. This same station carries school broadcasts and morning devotional 
periods every morning on a sustaining basis. All occupy readily saleable time, 
for which commercial offers have been refused. CHNS was the station which 
first brought Dr. H. L. Stewart to the microphone, as indeed, it first brought to 
the microphone practically every artist now used by CBC from their Halifax — 
studios. q 
As a further example, we have attached to our appendix a breakdown — 
showing the types of sectional and service sustainers carried and the time — 
devoted to them by Calgary’s CFCN. The sheet attached.to it gives an account ‘ 
of programmes of public service nature broadcast without commercial sponsor- — 
ship in a typical week. Even a casual examination of this record is impressive. — 

CHSJ in Saint John, N.B., features a special children’s programme a 
(sustaining) every week from the city schools. Like many other stations, it ~ 
does not accept payment for religious broadeasts, but gives regular weekly periods © 
to all local faiths. Like virtually every community station in the country, ital 
carries special farm newscasts, farm data reports, and detailed weather reports © 
directed to farmers on a sustaining basis. Each year, the New Brunswick Music ~ 
Festival is broadcast as a community service. Many times commercial pro- — 
grammes have been cancelled to accommodate this feature. In 1946, every school 
choir which participated received a recording of its performance without charge © 
from CHSJ. More than 200 individual artists were heard over CHSJ micro-— 
phones during the week of the Festival. d 

This might be a good place to explain the various programme clinics now 
developed by community stations on a regional basis. These clinics exist in the 
Maritimes, in Britsh Columbia, in the West and in each of the two central 
provinces. They are a meeting of minds of the executives and programme 
directors of the stations in each area concerned. The participants trade ideas 
and propose methods to improve station service. 

At a typical meeting of the Maritime Programme Clinic, plans were laid for 
further development of children’s programmes. This clinic also appointed @ 
committee to discuss with CBC the possibliity of getting a complete Maritime 
network of the independent stations for a series in which each such station would 
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originate a programme of local talent. In many smaller centres, there is not 
enough live talent for a whole series of broadcasts. Hence the suggestion. This 
8 inie discussed educational programmes, and felt that programmes pre- 
_ pared for classroom listening were being adequately handled by CBC, and that 
4 the efforts of the independent stations should, therefore, be concentrated on pro- 
_ grammes of an informative nature. Plans for executing this idea are now in 
preparation. Indicating the amount of thought and effort devoted to this, I am 
) report recently presented by the British 
_ Columbia Programme Clinic of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 
M To save time, we are making available to the committee several typical 
_ programme schedules, such as those of Winnipeg’s CKRC, Sydney’s CJCB, and 
_ Edmonton’s CFRN—schedules which will demonstrate the diversity of their 
- programme fare. 
: No more striking example can be given of the general untruth of the charge 
that sustainers are offered in inconvenient hours and are jostled about in favour 
of commercials than the times given by the stations to the “Report from 
Parliament Hill” broadcasts, with which many committee members will be 


i 


familiar. We quote typical times: — 
o COD Montrealiaries os. oet Wednesdays ...... 9.30 p.m. 
i CKCW Moncton 206 32 Sundays <0. 07.00. 6.45 p.m. 
a CFCY Charlottetown ...... a Wursdays (oo. 9.00 p.m. 
4 CTE XA ntieonigh «0.00004 ae BTA ON Nae tr 8.00 p.m. 
/ CO US (Yarmouth oy er i. Maasdays iris sl 8.15 p.m 
a CFNB Fredericton .......... Rie vis ENN ae 8.15 p.m. 
e CUBR Rimouski iri) le Perey) ss, oy h 8.45 p.m. 
7a CIKAC Montreal! 0 oy Mondays, 625 Palit 7.45 p.m 
: CHO Chatham ic kok 7% Datagme 6 nL 12.30 p.m 
CHOY, Pembroiee ti. 2. 2080s PUG gi. esti Peal: 5.30 p.m. 
ie ELA Plime i homyely 4, ver ce munadavs OY Mavic 1.45 p.m. 
4 and 7.15 p.m. 
a CKRC Winnipeg ....., ....1 Mondays and 
5 ‘* Fridays (03: 42) 10.15 p.m. 
he CAGOK Beainge by boos BGA Ve ct wiih eae, 9.45 p.m. 
3 CFGP Grande Prairie ...... SUAS. Chae. 7.15 p.m. 
a. CKWX Vancouver :.......... Piveadlaye ss bone! 9.45 p.m. 
ee CKNW New Westminster c eelOnida ys 8 ee): 8.15 p.m. 
E.. will see that all these times are commercially valuable, 


R 


> 
ection: and in many cases they have rem 
years—apart from the exigencies of daylight saving and pre-emption 


There are many other times used for these programmes which are just as 


ained unchanged for the past two 


by network 
roadcast, factors over which the station management has no. control. 


i Fredericton’s CFNB has organized all service clubs, other groups, the civic 
iuthorities, school board, and Art Club into one group committee for organizing 
service broadcasts. Two quarter hour periods a week, 8.15 to 8.30 p.m., Tuesday 
ind Thursday, were set aside for a programme known. as “Your Community’ 
or the presentation of talks, forums, and dramatic programmes, arranged in full 
operation between the station and this broadeasting committee. These pro- 
Tamme periods are never interfered with. 

ee CENB also has opened its facilities to the President of the University of New 
Srunswick for forum programmes under his chairmanship. 


r It has likewise con- 
mbuted long hours of rehearsal and instruction to the dramatic society, and has: 


“Hiteen-minute daily school-opening broadcast for the schools of its community. 
Aus particular programme features martial music for the children to march 
vom the school yard into the classroom, a short report on current events, and ~ 


ees period of music appreciation. Conceived and entirely handled 
682743 
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by the station, this programme has received commendation from the New Bruns- | 
wick educational authorities. In addition, CFNB presents a half-hour pro- 
eramme Saturday mornings at 10.30, featuring children from the primary 
schools. - 
London’s CFPL has given the period 12.15 to 12.30 noon five days a week 
to the Federation of Agriculture. The programme is handled by that organiza- 
tion’s field: man. CFPL pays a considerable portion of his salary, without which 
help that Federation could not employ him. The idea was conceived by the 
station. 

CFPL also presents a morning devotions period six days a week at 9.30, 
Sunday church services from 11.00 to 12.30 and a special children’s religious 
programme at 11.00 each Saturday morning. All these programmes are purely 
sustaining and fully produced by the station. 

Quebec City’s CHRC has a three-a-week sustainer called “Tante Claire”, 
a children’s programme completely sustaining. For farmers, CHRC has a 
sustainer of fifteen minutes daily. This session is conducted by the Provincial 
Ministry of Agriculture. Also, during the Quebec Provincial Exhibition, CHRC 
installs at its own expense remote lines at the fair grounds to broadcast from 
there the “Farm Hour”, and also carries three programmes a day on interviews 
with delegates. | 

Each year, CHRC broadcasts without charge ten one-half hour shows and _ 
one full hour show in connection with the Feast of Ste. Anne de Beaupre. The 
station likewise broadcasts a novena preparatory to Christmas and another 
preparatory to the Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Incidentally, in a district 
where the population is 99 per cent French and Roman Catholic, CHRC broad-7 
casts religious ceremonies from the Anglican cathedral, and last year carried a 
sermon by the Rev. J. Green, an Anglican clergyman from London, England. 


In the matter of programme timing, Lethbridge’s CJOC has this to say:— — 


The only programmes offered our listeners at inconvenient times are. 
network. Daylight saving time in eastern Canada made this even worse. 
The opera series from CBC (and it is sponsored) reaches here at 12.00 
noon on Saturday, the National News Summary at 7.00 p.m. This is 
called a summary of the day’s news at a time when there are still three 
or four hours of the day left. 
CJOC for years broadeast a “supper hour” newscast at 5.45 p.m., 
because network commercials deprived this station of its supper hour 
period. A few weeks ago, an order for the programme “Rhythm and 
Romance” (5.45-6.00 p.m.) came from CBC’s Commercial Department, 
This meant moving the time of a news service of long standing. The 
mmerease of time for the Breakfast Club (CBC commercial) at the 
beginning of June necessitated moving CJOC’s local programme of 
religious music each morning at 9.15 which had been a station feature 
for eight years. q 
It is admitted that in order to carry on a network, local sustaining and 
commercial programmes must give way to network commitments, but the 
matter is raised to show that it is not always the station’s fault when sustaining 
programmes are moved to what seems to be an inferior time. i 
Edmonton’s CJCA does its best to follow a broad policy of not mov 
sustainers for commercials. It points out, however, that in the radio indu 
there is a constant shift of programmes to a large extent occasioned by C 
sustaining or commercial programmes, necessitating changes in local program= 
ming. During the recent change to daylight saving time, CJCA re-scheduled all 
its commercial programmes in such a manner that it could select the — 
sustainers, both network and local, for its listeners—then fitted in the commer 
shows to balance off the schedule. Sponsors were then told what time 
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_ available for their purposes. CJCA keeps a regular breakdown summary of 
__-programme types and patterns (following the headings suggested by CBC), so 
that it may maintain an overall balance of programme preference. 


It is worth mentioning here the purely personal services rendered by com- 
munity stations in outlying districts. You will hear at their microphones the 
voice of a farmer assuring Aunt Mary and the children that mother and the new 
arrival are both in good shape and will be home soon. You may hear 
a mother telling her husband and children that young Johnny is now recovering 
from his appendectomy, and asking one of them to meet her at the station with 
the car or wagon tomorrow afternoon. Service of this type is incredibly worth- 
while, to an extent only realized by those who have lived in the remoter areas 
of Canada. This type of service is rendered by the community stations of such 
areas day in and day out. 


Calgary’s CJCJ provides radio time for the J unior Chamber of Commerce to 
conduct a series of discussions on town planning, transportation and related civic. 
matters. During elections, CJCJ has always conducted an open forum on which 
all candidates are offered free time. 

For rural listeners, Regina’s CKRM carries the “Farm Service Hour”, This 
features farm material, crop reports, and offers time at no charge to farmers 
wishing to trade, buy or sell articles (subject to government and CBC regula- 
tions). CKRM presents also a weekly amateur show from the small towns 
around Regina and a farm talent show on Saturdays on a purely sustaining 
_ basis. 

Fact of the matter is that. all programmes, whether commercial or not, 
must be properly programmed to obtain and sustain listeners. To quote one 
_ station, “We cannot afford to skimp production on sustainers, if for no other 
' reason than that this would affect the ratings of commercials that follow.” 
_ Tribute to the manner in which so many sustainers are programmed and pro- 
- duced is the fact that many of them do ultimately attract the eye of sponsors, 
whether or not they are open for sale. 
‘ Incidentally, the building of audience for a station is a specialized technique 
and involves many factors. In itself, the question of what may be the most, suit- 
4 able time is not altogether an easy one to decide. It has been the experience 
- of operators that where a programme is really desired by listeners, almost no 
_ time is inconvenient, 
i Here are some more examples of sectional programming which illustrate a 
conscientious approach to doing a comprehensive programming job. 


by Chilliwack’s CHWK runs a programme called “The Youth Counsellor” pre- 
_ Sented in co-operation with the Chilliwack and District Youth Counsellor plan, 
and another “For the Veteran” featuring the local Veterans’ Advisor and the 
_ Chairman of the Rehabilitation Committee of the Canadian Legion. 


* 


hod 


1 Regina’s CKRM shows these sustaining programmes in one morning: “Sing 
- Song”, “Those Were The Days” (a humourous show), “Good Morning Neigh- 
~bour” (an informal personality live talent programme for housewives), and 
“What Do You Know” (a sustaining quiz programme for city and country 
audiences). 

_._ CFRB in Toronto shows these carefully produced sustainers designed for 
_ minority groups:— 


I 


{ Children.—Hi-Variety (one hour Saturday afternoons devoted to 
Ng teen-agers—produced, written and presented by high school students— 
with student audience comprising various Ontario high schools). Prizes 
___ presented by station. 
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Farmers.—The original farm broadcast in this area was presented 
over CFRB at noon hour; is still a regular feature. Early morning 
newscasts directed to farmers. . 

Farm service reports following 8.00 a.m. news daily. 

Special broadcasts for farmers presented when special need arises. 


Gardening —John S. Hall—outstanding Canadian expert—in weekly 
talks—strongly endorsed by horticultural societies of the province. 


“The Old Dirt Dobber”—leading American horticulturist, heard each 
week over CFRB and rebroadcast at later time for those unable to hear it 
earlier, (This at request of listeners and horticultural societies). 


Religion—-CFRB donates one hour each Sunday morning and one 
hour each Sunday evening at regular church hours—free of any cost what- 
soever, including line charges, to four of the leading religious denomina- 
tions. At 10.00 a.m. each Sunday morning a 15 minute “Call to Worship” 
is presented—inviting listeners to attend their church. 

“Choir Practice”, an early Sunday musical feature, is presented 
weekly—in the mood of Sunday listening. 

“By the Fireside”, a Sunday evening old songs and hymns programme 
is very popular. 
| “Victorious Living’, a daily five-minute reminder of religious 
thought, is presented at 1.40 p.m. 

Church leaders are heard frequently on CFRB on special occasions, 
or when they request time for special talks, 


Montreal’s CKAC has in a sample week these special programmes for 
children:— ; 
“Madeleine et Pierre’—five quarter hours weekly. / 
“Frere Jacques”—one quarter hour weekly. 
“Qlub Juvenile’—one half hour weekly. 
“Te Vieux Loup de Mer”—one quarter hour three times a week. 
Also special broadcasts of juvenile choirs, the recent juvenile “Mayor 
of the Town’ project, juvenile sport events and similar programmes. 


CKAC has always carried the following programmes and never displaced | 
them once in favour of commercial programmes: | 


The “New York Philharmonic” (for 13 years) 4 
The “Philadelphia Orchestra” . : 
“Columbia Concert Orchestra” 
“Tnvitation to Music” 

“Cyrtis School of Music”’. 


The “Catholic Hour”, and locally-originated talks on education and politics, — 
have been given an assigned time and allowed to remain in the periods allocated — 
them. ni 

We have included as an exhibit a breakdown of the programme schedules — 
of Edmonton’s CJCA to show an average weekly presentation by a representative — 
community station in Canada. 

Altogether, we feel that the preceding panoramic picture shows a responsible - 
and mature approach on the part of the community broadcasters to affording _ 
diversified entertainment, and meeting the informative and educational needs of 
every section of the community. 

The CuarrmMan: We will continue with Mr. Colborne. : ot 

The Witness: Mr. Coldwell, I believe you asked a question. ; 


Mr. Cotpweu: I just noticed that you had a number of community services 
mentioned but I did not notice anything about labour. ; 
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The Wrrnuss: I think we will be able to give you some material later on. 


-I have not got any right at the moment, but at the end of our presentation. 


Mr. Cotpweu: Any time. 
The Witngss: 


Local Creative Programming . 


We believe the preceding data will show up the fallacy of the suggestion 
that the community stations (in Canada, at least) rely too much on networks 


and transcriptions. We believe it has been demonstrated conclusively that they 


do a great deal of constructive local programming. 

As has been pointed out in Mr. A. Davidson Dunton’s presentation, not all 
stations are on the network regularly. A great many stations receive network 
service only irregularly or casually. 

Victoria’s CJVI, for instance, carries 18-2 per cent network programmes in 
an average week; 7:2 per cent completely transcribed programmes in the same 
period. Balance must be programmed locally. 

Calgary’s CFCN is perhaps an instance rather typical of a station which 
conscientiously programmes with a constructive purpose. This station reports 
that it is required by CBC to carry a minimum of 14 half-hours weekly of their 
night-time sustainers. In addition to this minimum requirement, it is requested 
to carry a good many others, and does, in fact, carry about 32 hours weekly. 
Thus, it is not a question of the community station specifically relying on 
network programmes but rather, in many cases, of either. ; 


(a) yielding to pressure from CBC to carry these, or 


(b) seeing the value of certain non-required CBC programmes, and carrying 
them in the public interest. | 

It may be true, of course, that in many localities, stations do make extensive 

use of transcriptions. In remoter areas, that is essential because of the lack of 

sufficient live talent of a diversified nature to come anywhere near filling a full 


_ day’s operation. 


The following statement will indicate to a degree the objective efforts of 
community stations generally in a creative approach to programming :— 


Prince Albert’s CKBI develops local sustainers with what talent is 
available, such as, for instance, a valuable and interesting series on wild 
life by Judge McKim of Melfort. 

Hamilton’s CKOC carries what network programmes it feels make a 
definite contribution to the public interest. 

New Westminster’s CKNW produces all its programmes, itself, for 18 
hours daily. 

Toronto’s CFRB takes only the outstanding sustaining features from 
the Columbia network. Many other Columbia features are not broadcast, 
because locally-produced shows have proven to be a more acceptable 
listener feature. CFRB recently originated such well-known and, out- 
standing programmes as “Ontario- Panorama”, “Voice of John Citizen”, 
“Home on the Range”, and “Hi-Variety”. This latter feature is still 
sustaining, offers for sponsorship having been declined. 

Owen Sound’s CFOS carries a half-hour weekly programme for the 
County Women’s Institute. Sixty-four branches participate in this, and 
representatives from many districts air their views. Assistance is given 
in the preparation of these broadcasts by staff members. The time for 
this series was selected by the Director of Institutes, and has never been 
changed. This station also has a special weekly half-hour devoted +o 
local and district. talent exclusively, and regularly broadcasts the city 
band on a weekly half-hour basis. It also carries a series of actuality 
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broadcasts from local points of interest, shows which require an average 
of six hours each to produce. 


This whole matter, of course, is one of those curiously anomalous situations 
in which the independent broadcaster frequently finds himself. If he takes net- 
works, he is criticized for relying too much upon them. Tf he does not take any 
more networks than he is forced to by the regulations, he is criticized for not 
releasing a sufficient quantity of network sustaining programmes. 

Of course, it should be perfectly natural for network productions to have 
an appeal for the community station. It should be able to count upon these 
as being of top calibre, considering all the facilities that are available for their 
creation and development. The fact that community stations do not see fit 
to carry certain of them should be a point of some significance in itself. The 
fact that independent broadcasters do at times see fit to undertake the time and 
trouble involved in replacing an easy-to-get network programme with a locally- 
produced show (in many cases a sustainer too!) could be regarded as an indica- 
tion of conscientious endeavour. At least they are trying. (And this Com- 
mittee may not feel inclined to underestimate even the community broadcasters’ 
judgment of what is a good programme for their own localities.) 

Transcribed shows also are frequently of the highest calibre. Stations 
could be criticiezd quite legitimately for refusing to spend the money to bring 
them to their listeners. 

Regina’s CKRM reports that about 24 per cent of its broadcast time is 
network, and about 2 per cent 1s supplied by completely transcribed programmes. 
Amongst others, CKRM lists the following creatively-prepared programmes on 
which there is no recorded or transcribed music :— 

(the music is “live’’ or transcribed purely for backgrounds) 
“Good Morning, Neighbours”—sustaining—o per week. 
‘What Do You Know’’—sustaining—5 per week. 
“Personality Portraits’—sustaining—o per week. 
“TLet’s Have an Argument’’—sustaining—one per week. 
“Saddle Pals”—sustaining—one per week. 

“Concerts in Miniature”’—commercial—one per week. 
“Amateur Shows”—sustaining—one per week. 

“Bill Reads a Book”—sustaining—one per week. 
“News Commentaries”—sustaining—one per week. 
“We Call for Safety’’—sustaining—6 per week. 

News Reports, local—59 per week. 

Church broadcasts—7 per week. 

Music by Students—one per week. 


‘r 


4 
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CKRM maintains a permanent line from the Hotel Saskatchewan from 
which many nationally known figures have spoken into their microphones. Ite 
also has created the ideas for, and produced, these outstanding and purely local — 


shows:— 
A series of programmes from the local Youth Centre. 


ia 


‘A series of Senior Hockey broadcasts from four cities in Saskatchewan _ 


and Alberta to CBC permitted network of two stations. 
The return of the 8.8.R. to Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 
The return of the Regina Rifles Regiment. 
The Weyburn Rodeo. 
The opening of the Regina Flying Club. 
Baseball broadcasts. 
Travellers’ Day Exhibition Parades. 
The races, during Exhibition Week. 
Christmas carols from local schools. 


4 
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The first broadcast of the opening of Saskatchewan’s first OCF 
government from the floor of the House. 


The opening of Saskatchewan’s first boot factory. 


A CHNS: Halifax lists amongst others these locally-created and produced 

4 programmes, that incorporate variety and interest and are informative and 

_ entertaining :— 

. “Book Review”. 

oe “Tales Told Under the Old Town Clock”. 

“Woodsongs at Twilight”—featuring a soloist and 9-piece orchestra. 

“T. Q. Tournament”—the inter-school quiz for Halifax and Dartmouth 

3 Grade 9 students. 

" “Halifax To-morrow”—a round table discussion under the direction 
of Dr. A. E. Kerr, President of Dalhousie University, and promoted by - 
the Junior Board of Trade. 

“Rehabilitation Round Table Discussion”. 

“Reid’s Hawaiian Serenaders”. 

“Name It and Take It”—a quiz feature. 

“Editorially Speaking’—comment from the editorials of weekly 

* Provincial newspapers. 

- Dr. H. L. Stewart’s half-hour “Review of the Weck’s News’’, 


Special actuality broadcasts, such as the arrival of H.M.CS. Warrior; 
the arrival of the Governor General; interviews with troops disembarking 
at. this port, ete. 

Through the War years a half-hour weekly band programme was 
produced and presented in the interest of recruiting for the three services. 


Reference has already been made to the aggressive development of local 
creative programming by Edmonton’s CJGA. Particular attention has been 
“paid in this case to the local needs of a community which, in many respects, is 
“an a peculiar position. Committee members might be interested some time in 
Securing from this station full details of its drama clubs, the training given its 
staff and producers, its “Hello the North” proeramme, and its “Welcome 
American” show, a very unusual, purely local production conceived during what 
mis referred to as the American Invasion of Edmonton. The efforts of this 
‘Station, too, have been such as to attract the attention of the networks. 
% Vancouver’s CKWX broadcasts 35 hours of live programmes in a 121-hour 
Yweek of broadcasting, and this is exclusive of some programmes which use 
transcribed music only as a part of background programme content. CKWX is 
a supplementary station of the Mutual Broadcasting System. Programmes from 
this network are available throughout the broadcasting day, yet CKWX actually 
broadcasts an average 9 hours of Mutual network programmes in a 121-hour 
week, and most of this 9 hours is non-commercial. 
There is no time here to make the reference we should like to make to the 
Jocal programmes developed by local stations at no cost to the organizations 
oncerned for such worthy undertakings as the Red Cross, the victory loans, all 
‘service clubs, all. churches, the 1:0.D:E., and other women’s organizations, 
chambers of commerce and labour unions, the Department of National Defence 
and certain other departments of government, for local departments of health 
and school boards, for the Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides, the V.O.N., the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association, and hundreds of other organizations of regional and 
local nature.” 
Typical is the list from CKGB in Timmins,-Ontario. This station has given 
free programme and announcement service to the Boy Scouts, Christmas Seals, 
the Timmins Welfare Federation, Canadian Institute for the Blind, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Child Welfare, the Game Protective Association, the Girl Guides, the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, the V.O.N., the Timmins Public Health Depart- 
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ment, the Kinsmen Club of Timmins, other service clubs, churches and religious 
groups, the Daughters of England and similar organizations. This is true of 
every community station in Canada. 

In performing these services, it obviously has been necessary for the 
community stations to develop their own local creative programming. i 

At this point I should like to submit as an exhibit from approximately. 
33 stations letters of appreciation from all these organizations mentioned. With 
regard to this particular exhibit I would ask that when the committee is through 
with them they may be returned to us. They are originals and they are 
essential to the records of the individual stations concerned, 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. May I ask how many letters and over how long a period?—A. In most 
cases these are over a one-year period. I think there is one station there which 
has the records for two years and I included them both. They are included 


separately. 


By Mr. Coldwell: | 

Q. How many stations are covered?—A. I think there are 33 here. As I 
pointed out before, being a purely voluntary organization, we asked for them 
and these stations responded. 
By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. How many letters? Has any count been made of the number of letters? 
-—A. No, we did not make a count of the letters. 7 


By Mr. Hansell: . 
Q. That would not be a complete list?—-A. By no means complete. 
Mr. CoLtpwELL: 33 stations. 
The Wirness: From 33 stations. 
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By Mr. Hansell: ' 
Q. But not necessarily all?—A. Not necessarily all. 
The Cuatrman: In view of the remarks that Mr. Colborne has made about 
the desire to have that exhibit back that has to be covered by a motion as to 
whether an exhibit will be received by the committee on the understanding that 
it will be passed back. Of course, I quite understand that the committee would 
desire to pass it back, but it seems to me that right now would be the appropriate 
time to move that this be received as an exhibit on those terms. 4 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: I will move that. 
Mr. Fueminc: When is it desired back, at the end of today’s meeting or at 
the end of the committee’s deliberations? a 
The Wrrness: At the end of the committee’s deliberations would be fin 
I might point out it is purely because we advised the stations when we asked 
for the letters that we would assure them that they would get them back. Wé 
gave them that promise. io Se 
The Cuairman: Everybody would think that is very natural, but we have 
got to go through that formality. Mr. Coldwell moves that this exhibit be 
received upon the understanding that the clerk will return it to the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters at the conclusion, or a reasonable time therea 
of the committee’s deliberations. You have heard the motion. All those im 
favour? Opposed, if any? Carried. 4 
The WITNESS: 
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Profits and Commercialism 


Much confusion can be avoided in this field if we in Canada confine ourselves 
exclusively to the Canadian broadcasting systems. CBC has already pointed 
out that it is a four or five million dollar business; BBC is a thirty-six million 
a year proposition; the American networks are at least in the forty or fifty 
million dollar class. The same ratio exists between individual American and 
Canadian stations—for the very same, very obvious reasons. In the very nature 
of things, CBC cannot be as prosperous as the American networks, nor can its 
profit ratio to gross revenue be as high. In the very nature of things, no Canadian 
community station can be as prosperous as the average American individual 
station, nor enjoy as high a percentage of net to gross. One single station in 
New York city can offer a listening potential nearly as great as the combined 
facilities of CBC and every individual broadcasting station in our country—and 
its facilities are valuable accordingly. 

May we also submit there should be a distinct line drawn between profits 
as such, and the profit motive as an economic force. Argument about the latter 
is for another place and plane. In relation to the former, we submit the question 
of profit is probably important only as compared to service rendered. Crown 
companies sometimes make a profit on their operations; they are in the main 
expected to try to do that. Provided that proper service is rendered, making of 
profit within the framework of any economic system to-day existing in the 
Western world is considered acceptable and desirable. 

The community broadcasters might well point out: (a) much more attention 
is paid by many to the question of radio profits than to those of any other 
‘business, most of them more profitable; (6) more attention to radio profits than 
to radio service. We do not propose to deal with this line of argument. 

Rather, we propose to summarize the general position briefly. Some specific 
instances are already available to the Committee; we can make others available 


if it is so desired. Generally, the position is this: 


A. In the early years of radio, many, if not most, Canadian community 
stations struggled along at a loss, or just breaking even. Station operators sup- 


_ pled money to keep their broadcast venture going from other enterprises, firmly 


_ convinced they were rendering a community service in so doing, and that ulti- 
_ mately their faith would be rewarded to their own benefit and that of the com- 


munity. Indeed, one of the original reasons that brought the Aird Commission 
_ into being was the admission that the community stations were not making 
~ enough money at that time to permit extension of their operations. At least in 
_jarge part, it was the fear that such a situation would lead to domination of 
_ Canadian radio by American interests that led to the recommendations of the 


Aird Report. In the last few years, radio has without doubt benefited from the 
general upsurge in business. However, with most stations, the normal year on 


- which their excess profits tax was estimated was nothing particularly exciting. In 
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_ any event, the tax structure since 1940 in Canada is of itself an effective answer 
_ to charges of excessive profits. 


Even to-day, it must be remembered that stations are competing for 
business with newspapers, magazines. billboards, other radio stations and all 
other advertising media. To do this effectively, their rate tables must be adjusted 
_to provide a reasonably attractive offer for whatever national advertisers they 


_ ¢an secure—and to permit the local advertiser to get on the air at all. 


¥ 


B. Radio, is a risk business—distinctly a risk business. 
The station operator is licensed for a period of one year. He has no euar- 


~ antee that his existence will be continued beyond that twelve-month period, but 
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to operate during it he must make a heavy capital outlay for equipment and 
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heavy outlays for staff and talent. As Dr. Frigon has rightly pointed out, 


_ costs of both are now steeply rising—at a rate faster than either revenue or 


_Tevenue potential. 
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Moreover, radio is a rapidly changing art. Developments of a technical 
nature are occurring all the-time. These make all existing equipment obsolete 
within a very short time, require heavy investment on the part of the broad- 
casters if they are to stay in business. In increasing their power output to five 
thousand watts the community broadeasters as a group will this year be spend- 
ing or committing themselves for nearly two million dollars in new equipment. 
This will strip many (perhaps most) stations completely of their reserves. 
In this connection, broadcasters are in an invidious position. If they do not 
keep up with changes and advance in equipment, their service suffers and they 
are criticized. If they do keep up with equipment changes, it is charged they 
must be making too much money, because “they can afford fine equipment”. 
Radio’s critics blow hot and cold on the same issues. 

Nor is there, in any phase of the entertainment or advertising businesses, 
any guarantee of adequate revenue. If only one or two of the larger users of 
radio advertising decided to discontinue the use of the medium, it would probably 
mean the difference between profit and loss for most stations. In radio, moreover, 
your cost increases as revenue drops. As good commercial programmes go off 
the air, the station must fill the time with sustaining programmes. T hese cost 
money for talent, writing and production but bring in no revenue. The fact that 
radio is a risk business, where an operation can change from a profitable one 
to an unprofitable one in a few weeks, makes it absolutely necessary that station 
operators be given some latitude as to profits. 

C. Radio is, after all, a source of news and entertainment, of education 
and information. It should be, therefore, permitted and encouraged to make_ 
money so as to develop those beneficial services and to remain free of sub- — 
sidization from any source whatever. Committee members will recall that 
experiments in subsidization of news, from either government or private sources, 
have in other countries had most unfortunate effects—some of them truly 
corrupting. 

D. The statement that the American percentage of profits is applicable 
to the Canadian field cannot, we are sure, be supported. We invite a comparison 
of rate cards used by any Canadian station and those used by an American 
counterpart of similar power, to show the vast difference caused by the greater 
population and heavier concentration of it in the United States, and the con- | 
sequently greater buying power that exists there. We also believe that a fair — 
analysis shows, and we have tried to give one, that Canadian stations do 
‘devote a reasonable percentage of their income to the development of talent, 
to the training of personnel, and to public service work generally. 

All these facts should be sufficient to dispel the illusion that every com- 4 
munity station is a “gold mine”, and that tremendous profits are being made x 
by the broadcasters out of the operation of a public facility. 

The community broadcasting stations do not draw upon the public purse, 5 
but indeed, contribute to it through municipal, provincial and Federal taxation. ; 

The financial positions of some of the larger stations have been asked y 
for by this Committee and will, we believe, be presented in due course. 7 
The position of various other stations is indicated in various business publica- 4 
tions, and others have expressed their willingness to indicate their financial — 
position to this Committee. We can quote specific positions should the ~ 
Committee so desire. a 

It is difficult to say what the ideal ratio between commercial and sus- — 
staining broadcasts should be; particularly in view of the fact that. the ~ 
community stations have no control over network commercials. Many stations | 
do have a voluntary regulation of the quantity of spot announcements in 
any given period. 
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BK sy : 
It is fair to say that it is the listening value of the programme which really 
_ counts, not its revenue-bearing capacity. Certainly a good programme which has 
a previously been sustaining does not lose any of its value by becoming commercial. 
b Recently, the Canadian Association of Broadcasters member stations co- 
operated in a joint survey amongst radio listeners to determine listener reaction 
to the principle of having commercials on the air, as well as their attitude 
toward various types of commercials. Results of this constitute an overall 
- endorsement of commercial broadcasting as such. Reports have been made 
available to the stations, and will enable them to improve their service in this 
respect. We ask to file a copy of the report, and copy of a survey made by 
the University of Denver, which shows that listeners actually prefer commercial 
programmes. 

There is a copy of this exhibit for each of the members. 

It must be emphasized that commercial content of itself does not necessarily 
destroy the value of a programme. The Metropolitan Opera, for instance, is a 
commercial programme, but those who like opera apparently listen to it and 

_ enjoy it no less than if it carried no commercials. 
: Some criticism has from time to time been directed at what is generally 
_known as the “spot announcement”. As already pointed out, many stations, if 
not indeed most of them today, have an effective policy of voluntary self- 
_ regulation in this connection. However, we should like to make this additional 
important factor clear. 
The community station must, in all justice, make available its facilities for 
_ the local merchant, the local advertiser, the people of its own community. Most 
such can afford only local time. Many of them can afford only spot announce- 
“ments, not programmes. They are entitled just as much as is big business to 
‘representation. We agree with the contention that such network shows as 
“Fibber McGee and Molly” are excellent examples of commercial programming, 
and have high listener acceptance. It might be fair to point out that this, like 
“so many other network shows, is paid for by a huge concern, and many of these 
are foreign concerns. 

The spot announcement, which is often the little business man’s only chance 
at radio, should not, when well and fairly written and delivered, be criticized 
by those who wish to protect the interests of small business—and particularly 
-Canaidian business. 
us There is a side of the story that some critics of radio seem to have forgotten, 
: In the first place, it is the commercial announcement and the commercial 
‘programme, which fundamentally make it possible for both CBC and the 
community stations to provide their various services to the public. If those 
‘services are worthwhile, the commercial content of programmes is justified. 

Advertising on the air is a service in itself to many people, particularly 
those in smaller and remoter communities. We do not propose to open up the 
whole field of advertising here, although it is curious and perhaps not without 
significance that some of those who criticize radio advertising apparently realize 
the necessity of advertising as such. In the long run, most people’s choice is 
assisted by advertising messages. Allowing for the possibility of commercial 
pride, people are enabled to judge the merits of various products through all 
forms of advertising and to make their choice. Indeed, were it not for adver- 
tising, most people would scarcely know where to start making the choice, nor 
would they know that certain goods and services were available at all. 

There is also the well-known point that advertising helps to create that 
degree of demand and, therefore, of mass sale that makes possible mass 
production. This, as Committee members know, reduces the cost per unit of 
production and the consumer is thereby benefited. 
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. Many departments of government, many trade associations, are working 
to-day to stimulate employment and keep up the general level of buying power. — 
These worthy objectives demand use of all effective mechanisms, including | 
advertising. Radio advertising, like all forms of advertising, is one of those 
devices which, when properly used, aids full operating speed in the national 
economy. Only a full speed in the national economy makes possible the volume 
of taxes which support worthwhile social security enterprises. The networks 
are designed for the larger segments of our economy; we serve the thousands of 
small business men in our various communities. : 

Incidentally, this point answers the argument sometimes advanced that 
commercial broadcasting does actually involve a cost to the listener. Radio 
advertising plays its part in helping to reduce the unit cost of merchandise. At 
the same time, radio advertising is helping to sell goods, with all that implies 
in the way of creating employment and stimulating the flow of currency, and 
generally it does its share in keeping up the standards of living in the com- — 
munity. That this is important we believe no one on this Committee will deny. © 
We believe it to be more than justification for the commercial content of — 
programmes. The revenue derived from commercial programmes is essential to— 
a community operator for the maintenance of his equipment, staff, talent, | 
services and other charges—indeed, it is his only revenue. Radio advertising is - 
part of the general business machine of the community. Moreover, advertising © 
assumes many forms. We feel, for instance, that it would be just as unsound — 
to suggest that advertising be limited only to those very large corporations which © 
can afford network time as it would be to suggest that political advertising at 
election times be confined to one party or to the ten wealthiest candidates. ‘ 

It. is possible that adverse listener reaction to advertising content has been 
magnified by those whose ears are unduly sensitive, or whose ideals are too 
high for this imperfect world. Stations do get occasional complaints from 
listeners on specific subjects. We invite you to visit any station and note how - 


few of those complaints relate to advertising content or commercial programming. 
For instance, Calgary’s CFAC, which reports receiving over 100,000 letters a 
year, received in the last four years not one complaint about advertising content 
of programmes. + 
Public Service . ; 
Again in the interests of brevity, we may take together the two criticism ’ 
that revolve around public service and the development of discussion concerning 
public and controversial issues. , 
Nowhere have the community stations of Canada a broader, more significant, 

or more worthwhile record than in both these fields. The range of types 1s so 
extreme as to defy classification. Perhaps we can take an example which comes 
in both categories—a project called “Report from Parliament Hill”, with which 
most members of the Committee will be familiar. — 
As you know, the operation of “Report from Parliament Hill” involves 
provision of free time for members of Parliament to report regularly to their 
constituents, and a complete staff and facilities are maintained in this city for 
that purpose, supported entirely by the joint efforts of the participating stations. 
Besides broadcasting the feature itself, many of the stations are aggressively 
calling listener-attention to the programme. For instance, London’s CFPL 
had a feature story written around the programme for its local paper, when 
the series recommenced last fall. The station regularly inserts ads in the 
local paper, calling attention to the time, date and the name of the speaker. 
Air publicity also is given in the form of special announcements. e 
Winnipeg’s CKRC has promoted the series aggressively, as has Edmonton’s 


CJCA, Regina’s CKCK and Moncton’s CKCW, amongst so many others. Stations 
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_ follow a pattern which involves the use of their own facilities plus newspaper 
ads, envelope over-prints, blotters, and letters to listener groups. Many stations 
Ries made every attempt to organize groups like labour unions, the Canadian 


_ Legion, women’s clubs, and so on, into regular listening forums to “Report from 
_ Parliament Hill”. A partial report on such activities of three typical stations 
1s being made available to the members of this Committee, and we sincerely 
trust you will find time to give these very worthwhile efforts some study. 
That is an exhibit. There is only one eopy. ; 


. In its coverage of public issues, Vancouver CKWX is the first broadcasting 
station to be granted a seat in any legislative press gallery in Canada. The 
_ station keeps a representative there to broadcast accurate up-to-the-minute 
reports from the Legislature during sessions. 


+ CKWX also carries the most popular programme of its type in British 
Columbia, called “Public Opinion”, an open forum type of presentation. It 
_also carries the commentaries of such experienced observers as Elmore Philpott 
and the Honourable H. H. Stevens, on a sustaining basis (and indeed developed 
the former to the point where he ultimately became network talent). CKWX 


‘devotes a half-hour period each week to special labour news and commentaries. 


CKTB in St. Catharines runs two sustaining programmes on topical sub- 
jects: “Interview for To-day”, and “What’s Your Opinion?” The first of these 
“brings to their microphones every day citizens from all walks of life who are 
interviewed on a variety of subjects of general interest. In the latter, questions 
are asked daily, and from answers received, several of the best are selected for 
broadcast the next day. 

-___In order to help veterans get established in their new business, Vancouver’s 
‘CKMO provides any veterans or group of veterans, recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, with one month’s advertising free of charge . To date, 
‘they have forty such groups who have been put on the air, and are treated 
Just the same as any commercial sponsor. Their copy is written for them, 
‘and presented at selected times. 

i, _ Cornwall’s CKSF records interviews with Cornwall’s British war brides, 
and recordings are sent, without charge, to the girls’ parents in Britain. Schools 
in Cornwall, Maxville and Alexandria have already accepted offers by CKSF 
of special school programme broadcasts. 

a Victory ‘loan service in itself has been a major accomplishment of Canada’s 
community broadcasters. For example, for each of the major victory loans, 
Moncton’s CKCW organized two rallies in a local auditorium. More than three 
ae citizens saw such shows, after pledging bond purchase. Other elabo- 
rate stunts of this type were arranged and executed by CKCW, all of them en- 
tailing considerable expense in cost of lines, staff, transportation and time. In 
addition, commercial time frequently had to be cleared out of the way, meaning 
specific loss of revenue. 

| When CKCW heard that the Canadian Legion was 
gifts for soldiers in hospital—they got the idea just fiv 
CKCW set up a studio in a downtown store wind 
sach day. Listeners were invited to place th 
resents were thus collected before Christmas, including a brand new radio from 
the owner of the store. This programme was also carried on the public address 
systems which CKCW had set up around town to carry Christmas carols. 


|. CKCW’s “Jobs for Joe” is a special programme conducted by a former 
RCAF counsellor now on the statio 


n staff. This man takes the official files of 
selective Service, selects what he considers the most. deserving cases, describes 
heir qualifications and background. Then he fits these into a job, giving 
aoe why the man should succeed. Almost 75 per cent of the men 
© mentioned are now employed, as a direct result of the programme. More 
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and more the local employers are trying to “employ a veteran in every business”. 
The programme has taken such a hold that even government departments are 
coming to CKCW rather than to Selective Service for additional help. 

Also in the field of public service, CKCW organized a civic improvement 
league to work with the city council (not against it) and try to determine what — 
the people want and the best ways of going about making Moncton a better — 
city. This project involves, in addition, one broadcast programme a week, 
called “Public Opinion”. During this programme, a subject. is chosen, and 
people are asked to send in their opinion concerning it. The programme has 
become so vital in the life of the community that, as a result of expression of 
opinion, the City Council has more than once reversed its decision. 

Typically, CKCW’s record of public service is so outstanding that it has 
become an established feature of community existence. During the early days 
of the war, CKCW, like all the community stations, was struggling hard to con- | 
tinue operation with seriously depleted staff. For a while, it looked as if the 
station might have to close, and when that became known, the service clubs and 
other leading citizens of Moncton offered to serve voluntarily in their free time, — 
to keep’the station open, so much did they value its services. ; 

To kéep Hamiltonians currently informed, Hamilton’s CHML broadcasts © 
regularly the proceedings of the city council. To permit this, special broadcast — 
equipment had to be designed and virtually endless experiment undertaken. 
Results, however, have been good. { 

During the war, CHMI invited the parents of boys serving overseas to _ 
record special Christmas greetings. Many hundreds took advantage of the ~ 
opportunity and thus thousands of messages were shipped overseas, the radio ~ 
station paying all costs involved. 

In 1942, CHML organized a cigarette fund through the overseas tobacco. 
league. Using its own medium entirely, the station built the fund to a total of 
$7,700. Over a period of three years, more than three million cigarettes were 
shipped to men overseas. (Incidentally, this type of programme was carried 
throughout most of the war years by nearly all the community stations in 
Canada). : 4 

While the Hamilton Tigers were in pursuit of the Allan Cup, local interest 
was naturally high. CHML sent its sports editor with an appropriate staff to 
follow the team throughout the ten games in the Dominion senior hockey play- 
offs. This journey of more than five thousand. miles involved a cost of over 
$1,800, and many commercial programmes were cancelled in order to make the 
hockey broadcasts possible. 

Hamilton’s CHML also operates a series of public discussion forums on 
controversial issues—in the main, of a local nature. At the moment, this means 
that they revolve mainly around economic and labour-capital problems. This 
forum type of broadcast is a very popular one with many stations. » a 

In the spring of last year, the member stations of the Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters sent three men down to the United Nations organizing conference 
at San Francisco. Daily news reports were carried by all stations from these 
correspondents, as well as recorded weekly commentaries by them and recorded 
interviews with virtually all members of the Canadian delegation at San 
Francisco. This project was designed to assist the Canadian public in securing 
information about the then newly-planned United Nations Organization, Canada’s 
position in relation to it, the viewpoint of Canadian political leaders, and 

stimulate public interest in the success of the United Nations Organization. 
Altogether, the puble service accomplishments of the majority of Canadis 
community broadcasting stations are so vast and impressive that. we could : 
begin to cover them here, partly because of lack of time, and partly because the 
necessary condensation would do the stations a.tremendous injustice. We, there 
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fore, ask permission to file brief but significant reports made by a few of the 

stations themselves. We do ask that the members of the Committee make an 
effort to inspect at least some of these, as the record is both informative and 
impressive. These documents include:— 

Promoting Canadian Unity, CJ VI, Victoria, 

Victory Loan, CJOC, Lethbridge. 

War Savings, CFAC, Calgary. 

True Canadianism, CJCA, Edmonton. 

Milk for Britain, CKRM, Regina. 

Army Recruiting, CKRC, Winnipeg. 

Religious Policy, CKOC, Hamilton. 


We also ask to include reports on public service activity by CKGB, Timmins; 
CHEX, Peterborough; CKRN, CKVD and CHAD in Northern Quebec ; and 
CKEY, Toronto. We would also like to include the report by CKLW, Windsor, 
which station received the “Variety” award in 1943 and 1944 for “outstanding 
contributions to radio in North America”, and the “Billboard” award for publie 
service by radio, and the following :— 

Copies of letters commenting on public service work of CFJM, 
Brockville. 

Photostat of report of public service activities of CHEF, Granby. 

Photostats of letters commenting on public service work of CFCO, 
Chatham. 

A summary of public service activities for one year by CKRC, 
Winnipeg; CJCA, Edmonton; CKCK, Regina; CKOC, Hamilton ; CFAC, 
Calgary; CKRM, Regina; CJVI, Victoria; CJAT, Trail; CJOC, Leth- 
bridge; CKWX, Vancouver. 


: The fact. of the matter is that Canada’s community stations are making a 
_ truly magnificent effort to inform public opinion, to stimulate its interest in 
_ public affairs, and to serve their communities well. We are convinced that 
_ even a casual survey of the documents we have filed will lead you or any other 
impartial observers to the conclusion that the effort in this direction is far and 
_ away above what might be expected or what is generally credited. 
Furthermore, no record of any type can show some of the finest public 
Service work done by community stations. Some members will recall the 
_ disastrous snow storm that hit Toronto and district two winters ago. The 
_ community stations in Toronto, Hamilton and Brantford in one day broadcast 
a total of something over 4,000 announcements. Each one was a vital service 
~ in itself, urgently vital. These announcements are not available in booklet form. 
Some of them were not even written out. They do not show on the logs of the 
stations. The stations had no time to keep their logs and watch regulations 
that day. They were too busy saving lives. 
At one time or another, this has been true of a dozen or more community 
_ Stations throughout Canada, as, for instance, the service performed by Edmon- 
_ton’s CJCA when, on a forty below morning, some three years ago, the gas line 
into the city broke. (The city is chiefly heated by that fuel), In every such 
emergency, community stations have responded magnificently to the need of the 
community and have admittedly saved property and lives. The work and 
organization behind such efforts can never be properly appreciated by a critical 
glance ata few announcements, or an entry on a log, if, indeed, there was time 
_to make either. It would only be a community station (not a nationally operated 
one) that could possibly do full and effective service in such community 
emergencies, 
__. This is the obverse side of the perhaps unthinking statement that community 
“Stations carry only 47 per cent of CBC sustaining cultural and educational 
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shows. The stations need some time to broadcast the tremendously heavy load 
of cultural, public discussion, and educational public service programmes. origin- 
ated: by themselves for the local needs of their local communities. 

There is one other exhibit I should like to put in at this time. It is a copy 
of Radio Vision which has an account of CKLW’s work during the tornado in 
Windsor. 

By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Have you anything concerning the work done by CKAC during the tw 
Montreal tramway strikes?—-A. No. There are so many examples we could not 
put them all in or we would never be through. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation 

During the war, few businesses had such a high enlistment rate as did radio.» 
Radio’s technical men were keenly sought by the armed forces, others of our 
staffs were sought by public relations departments. 

So many employees of community radio stations served in the forces with ~ 
distinction that it would be invidious to single out any of them for mention here. 
Sufficient to say that we in the industry are very proud of their record. 

To-day, the community radio stations of Canada are making what I, as a 
veteran myself, consider to be a sincere and creditable attempt to open up 
every conceivable employment opportunity for veterans of this war—despite 
the fact that heavy enlistments automatically impose heavy problems of re- 
establishment. 

One station I know of is employing a Canadian war veteran who is very 
seriously crippled. Other stations have made special provision to employ 
veterans with handicaps. Winnipeg’s CJOB has a staff made up almost entirely 
of veterans of the second World War, there being something over thirty such 
veterans employed. : 

My own station, CJCJ, has a staff of about seventy-five per cent of war — 
veterans, and we have a record of which we are rather proud in assisting Calgary 
veterans in hospitals and in securing employment for returned men. Although 
I do not have the exact figures, I believe it accurate to say that there is no — 
community station in Canada to-day which has not got a high percentage of | 
war veterans on its staff. I do know that the percentage of the total across © 
Canada is satisfactorily high, and extends into the executive brackets as well. ~ 
For instance, the manager of the new Granby station himself is a veteran, the — 
owner and manager of the Orillia station is a veteran, and so on. CJOB is _ 
another. ; 

I have figures from 70 community stations of Canada which show: 

(a) A total of 492 veterans of this war on their staffs. q 
(b) A total of 58 veterans who will be placed on the payroll of these © 
stations upon their demobilization. q 


Impressive at these figures are, they do not tell the whole story. So many ~ 
stations have gone the whole way in making adjustments to permit the continued ~ 
employment of handicapped veterans. And no industry has a prouder record | 
of service to men in uniform and veterans in a hundred different ways. a 

It might be well to point out that the community broadcasting stations have 
done tremendously valuable service in carrying detailed accounts of veterans’ — 
rehabilitation provisions, in entertaining veterans in hospitals, and in special 
programmes designed to aid veterans in securing homes. Programmes for these 
purposes are carried without cost to anyone other than the station. a 

So worthwhile have these programmes been, and so effective, that two 
stations have earned public commendation. Saskatoon’s CFQC was con- 
eratulated directly by the Department of Veterans Affairs, and Calgary’s CFAC™ 


Ms 
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received mention for its home-finding efforts on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons. Other stations have been praised by provincial and municipal authorities. 
Of course, what is really important to the station—to all community stations—is 
the expressed gratitude they have received from the veterans themselves, and the 
knowledge that they have been able to help. 

__ We offer another instance of such service—outlined in a statement by Mr. 
Erie Palin of the Electronics School in Toronto: 


Assistance given to the Training and Re-establishment Institute, Toronto, by the 

Canadian Association of Broadcasters 

The school of broadcasting, which is a section of the school of electronics, is 
operated by an advisory council. Mr. Dawson, chief engineer of the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters, is a member of this council and is taking a very 
active part. This council is responsible for the type of training of veterans that 
is given in this school and the Canadian Association of Broadcasters has made a 
major contribution in this regard. 


Publicity 


One of the most difficult features of finding employment for our graduates 
was the fact that we are unknown in the broadcasting field by and large. Through 
the efforts of the engineering staff of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 
a careful survey was made of the possibilities of future employment for broad-- 
cast technicians. This was, I believe, the first attempt that has ever been made 
on such a project. It was very successful and gave us an idea of how many 
people should be trained to fill the needs of the broadcasters. 

Along with this, arrangements were made through Mr. Dawson for the 
supervisor of the school of electronics to attend the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters convention in Quebee City. This made it possible for the school 
to acquaint all of the broadcasters with the facilities and the type of training that 

we have at the school, and also in some cases, to find actual employment for some 


E of our veteran graduates and certainly possible future employment for many 
more. 


_ Placement of Graduates 

Bs Certainly through the efforts of the Canadian Acsco‘ation of Br aacasters, 
_ we have successfully placed a number of our boys who are making a name for 
themselves in the various stations in which they are now working. The stations 
_ how employing our boys are as follows: 


é CJKL, Kirkland Lake; CKRN, Rouyn; CKSO, Sudbury; CKWS, 
w. Kingston,; CHML, Hamilton, CFBQ, Belleville. 


30 


- Deals are practically now closed with CFPL, London; CFOS, Owen 
a Sound; CKTB, St. Catharines; CJBR, Rimouski. 


If I might interject at this time, in conversation with Mr. Palin I find out that 
since its inception his school has graduated seventeen students who have been 


_ placed in radio broadcasting. Sixteen of them were taken by private radio 
stations. 


« 


‘y 


We are also receiving quite a number of queries from Eastern and Western 

_ provinces. ; 

; It would be wise to say at this point that in many cases up to the present 

_ time the demand has exceeded the supply and this is due in no small measure 
to the sincere efforts of the engineering staff of the Canadian Association of 

_ Broadcasters. 


~ Conclusion 


Community stations are small business, and like little people everywhere, 
they carry on with their assigned tasks from day to day with little in the way 
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of notice from a busy world-at-large. Community service is apt to be precisely 
that—valuable to the community, perhaps not passed by there without notice, _ 
but certainly not the type of thing that reaches headlines. , ; 
We have covered some of the services rendered by the community stations . 

in the public interest. There is no time to mention thousands of local service 
spots given every month to find some youngster’s lost dog, or some mother’s lost : 
child, to assist the police force, the fire department. or educational authorities. 
j 


It is not merely a question of giving time. All these matters involve expense and 
staff organization. ‘ 

; There is not time, either, to mention the purely local commendation and 
recognition given the community stations across Canada. We are not a single 
organization, and cannot, therefore, easily compile such a list. But from trade 
magazines and from cultural organizations within their own communities, 
independent stations across Canada and members of their staffs have been 
signally honoured for creative performance and public service on hundreds of 
occasions. Almost every community broadcasting station of Canada has been 
honoured at one time or another by a recognized American trade source, for 
some outstanding contribution to public service. 

But even more encouraging to those who devote their lives to the. operation 
of the community station is the letter from the local listener. Committee 
members here would be amazed at the number of grateful letters received from 
listeners by community stations. We ask you, just as an example, to look at 
some of these which we have had copied for you and present herewith. Every 
broadcasting station in Canada has hundreds, and many of them thousands, of 
letters in their files expressing grateful tribute from individuals and organizations 
within the community. 

Every station operator, every member of the staff of every station in 
Canada, would welcome a visit from this Committee, or any member of it, at any 
time. All of us would like to show you how we operate, how we discharge our ~ j 
admitted responsibilities, our own individual adaptations in handling community 
needs—the chance to show you the letters from listeners and organizations that — 
demonstrate the value of our work. . 

You would be met at any of the community stations of Canada with sincere 
friendliness, and complete and frank co-operation. 

We submit that we have clearly proved the value and worth of the © 
community stations in Canada, operating within the broad framework of the ~ 
Canadian system of radio. We have endeavoured to show:— 

1. The community stations of Canada are discovering, developing. and 
rewarding local talent and creative personnel. “7 
2. The community stations of Canada are sensitive to the voice of the — 
listener. ; 
3. The community stations of Canada are developing, producing and © 
4 
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featuring worthwhile sustaining and public service programmes. ; 
. The community stations afford programme diversification, and give — 
special attention to the needs of minority groups. : . 
The community stations provide adequate local creative programming. 
The community stations provide full information on public issues and ~ 
give full opportunity for presentation of all sides of controversial issues. 
The community stations are actively and constructively engaged in 
public service. 4 
Tt is not possible in a statement of this type to fully demonstrate the true — 
extent and effectiveness of the work our Canadian community stations do. We — 
spoke, for instance, of Hamilton’s CHML recording messages and sending them ~ 
to the men overseas. No cold, blunt statement can show the amount of work and 
time and planning and money necessary to arrange for people to come to studios 
at a time convenient to them, helping them write messages, setting up special — 
equipment, getting packing material and arranging for these shipments. This — 
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station, like several others, had its own war correspondent overseas. When a 
message was sent back about some local man from a war front, the station 
_ undertook to notify his next-of-kin before broadeasting the news report or 
_ message. That involved on many occasions long distance calls to two or three 
- points before the next-of-kin was finally tracked down, But it shows on the 
_ station log simply as “newscast”!!! 

It should be emphasized too that our examples have been selected at random, 
but we believe that they are typical. Where we say, for instance, that a certain 
station broadcast such and such, we do not for a moment mean that it is the 

» only one to do this. Many others do; we have merely selected a specific instance. 
Of course, the approach taken by each community station varies, which is 
exactly the reason the community stations are so important. They can reflect 
the ever-changing needs and desires, the colour and culture and character of 
their individual communities, 

CBC is essential to Canada and to the independent stations. Not one whit 
less is the community station essentiat to CBC and to the communities that make 
up Canadia. | 

| The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is about twenty minutes to one. I think you 
will agree it is rather too early for one o’clock adjournment. The question arises 

whether there will be some questioning based upon this brief or whether there will 

_ be a reserving of questions until the conclusion of the second brief. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Is the second brief as long as this one?—A. The second brief is just 
seventeen pages. 
Mr. Cotpweuu: I think we should reserve questioning until after we have 
both briefs and get the whole picture. ; 
B The CHairman: We have been following the other course with what we 
have had so far. 
| Mr. CoLpwE.: This is a single brief, though, is it not? 
| The Wirness: Yes; for what it is worth we would prefer to be questioned 
on the whole presentation, the first and second portions of this brief. What we 
tall the next brief is actually marked with the heading “Part II”. It is actually 
the second half. 
- .Mr. Beavporn: Why not start the reading of it now? 

Mr. Cotpweuu: He has been reading for over two hours. 

The Wirnzss: I was not, going to do the second part. 
___ The Cuarrman: I do not think you would want to break a document in the 
middle of it. 
_ Mr. Srrx: It isa quarter to one. 
__ The Cuateman: If you were going to do a little questioning at this stage 
that would be different, but I should not. think you would want the next witness 
to break his case at one o’clock. 
Mr. Berrranp: Adjourn to 4 o’clock. 

Mr. SmrrH: We meet at 4. 

Mr. FLemine: I move we adjourn to 4 o’clock, 
~ The Cuatrman: Just before you do that I should like to give notice to 
representatives of the C.A.B. of some questions that I, as chairman, wish to ask 
them. They have reference to an editorial in the Ottawa Journal criticizing the 
procedure of the committee, and particularly with relation. to dealing with the 
private broadcasters, and the handling, if I may put it that way, of the private 
broadcasters. The general tenor of that editorial is that they have not been 
treated very fairly. I now draw that editorial to your attention so that you will 
have the opportunity of discovering it and reading it. If there is anything in 
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the editorial I think it would be well for this committee to have your complaints, 
and if there is nothing in the editorial I think it would be well that the Ottawa 
Journal might learn that its editorial was an ill-founded criticism. _ 

Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): Have you got it? ; 

The CuatrMan: I have read the editorial. I would have asked the questions 
at this time if in the first place this had been the appropriate time to ask them — 
and in the second place if I had been able in the last ten minutes to discover the — 
editorial, but on both those counts this would not appear to be the moment to — 
ask you the questions I desire to ask based on that editorial. There will be an 
opportunity for the representatives of ‘the C.AB. to see that first. and to disclose 
whether or not it represents their views as well as it represents the view of the 


Ottawa Journal. 
Mr. Fiemine: I offer one o 


- 


a 


bservation on that. I have not seen the editorial, 
and I do not know what the point of it is, but if it has reference to anything 
arising out of my motion of a couple of meetings ago that the CBC should present 
it policy for the future before the private stations are called upon to make their 
similar presentation then I think if Mr. Colborne or those associated with him 
are called upon to make comments we had better know whether that whole ques- 
tion is to be opened up. 

The CuatrMan: The hypothesis upon which your statement is made is an 
incorrect hypothesis. Shall we adjourn? 

Mr. Fuemine: What was the date? - 

The CuarrMaAN: Within the last four or five days. We will adjourn until 4 


o'clock. 


ee ee ee 


The committee adjourned at 12.45 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Re ee a eee ae tel ee ee eee 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. . 


The CHARMAN: It was agreed this morning as we closed that we would” 
proceed with part II of the brief of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. — 
It will not be Mr. Colborne who will present it. 1 understand Mr. Elphicke of 

Mr. Cotporne: May I thank the members of the committee for their 


Vancouver will present it. 
courteous hearing this morning. 


Ce. 


Frank H. Elphicke, Manager of Radio Station CK WX, Vancouver, called. — 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: May I 
first introduce myself as Frank H. Elphicke, manager of CKWX, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. I have been in the broadcasting business some fourteen oF 
fifteen years starting with CFAC in Calgary, going from there to Edmonton, 
then to Winnipeg, and back to Vancouver. During my time I have managed 
four different stations, and I hope I have a thorough knowledge of the business 
of which I am going to speak. In addition to that I think I should also mention 
that I am a partner with my brother in a small new station started recently im 
Prince George, British Columbia, namely CKPG. ~s 

Following the plan of procedure we understand has been outlined by this 
committee, we turn now from the present to the future; from what Canadian 
radio is doing—to where Canadian radio is going. 
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The Canadian Association of Broadcasters, representing 81 independent 
radio stations, is vitally interested in the future of Canadian radio. We can 
speak as a group of Canadian citizens whose experience in all fields of radio 

_ goes back to the beginning of broadcasting in this country and is now more 
complete in many ways than that of any other group. That experience, we 
feel certain, can be of special value in assisting this Committee visualize the 
needs of radio’s future in Canada. We also speak as Canadians sincerely con- 
cerned with the future development of the nation in which we are vitally 
interested, and in whose progress we hope to play a part to the best of our 

ability. 

This is an era of rapid change—social, economic, and technical. There 

_ 1s a general awareness to-day that all of us are consciously or unconsciously 

_ building a new world. Our experience leads to the conclusion that radio’s future 
in Canada must be considered in the light of this rapid change. The terms of 
reference under which radio operates are embodied in an Act now ten years 
old, based on recommendations made prior to that. Since then, there have been 

_ many momentous developments. The pace of change has been accelerated ; 

_ and nowhere more than in radio. We believe it necessary, therefore, to consider 
to what extent the present terms of reference are valid for the future. By 
terms of reference, we mean the Radio Act, the Broadcasting Act and 

_ regulations made under it, the recommendations that led up to it, and the 

_ policies recommended by previous special committees. 


First of all, we believe that the fundamental principles governing Canadian 
broadcasting are sound. We support wholeheartedly regulation of broad 
casting by a public body and the dual system comprised of a nationally 
owned organization operating in conjunction with the independent. stations. 
It is our belief that any adjustments made within this present framework must 
_be made to serve first one interest only—the interest of the public. We are 
also convinced that any future policies should be governed by what actions and 
regulations will best enable the two systems—government and independent— 
to advance between them the progress and development of Canadian radio as 
a whole. 

5 First of all, let us examine the needs and responsibilities of the national sys- 
tem. It might be wise here to emphasize that the independent stations of Canada 
were an important part of the nationally owned system through the period of 
its growing pains and that they still form the vast majority of CBC outlets. 
To what extent, therefore, do plans and policies, present terms of reference, 
‘permit the national system to develop in the directions best suited to the public 
Interest and to the general advancement of Canadian broadcasting? 

The national system is faced with tremendous new developments with 
which it must keep abreast if Canadian broadcasting is not to lag behind that 
of other countries. Many of these new developments are most expensive, re- 
‘quiring heavy outlays for research, equipment, talent and staff. Moreover, some 
are of far reaching social and political significance. The age of television, 
frequency modulation, and facsimile is upon us. Revolutionary in nature, these 
new forms of radio broadcasting are already operating on this continent. Lest 
there be any doubt of that, let us quote as one example from Page 409 of the 
“Broadcasting Year Book for 1946”:— 

ee With Finch facsimile equipment, illustrated printed matter, such as 
a newspaper or magazines, can be sent by radio to homes. Stations are now 
a being licensed to render this service. Home recorders and recording 
$ paper will be moderately priced. Broadcasts will include all news and 


oC 


Ee features such as cartoons, market reports, photographs, and maps, besides 
Ti illustrated and printed advertisements. In one hour, the equivalent of 
More than twenty pages of tabloid size can be transmitted and received. 
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On Page 516 of the same publication, Committee members may find out- 
lined the conditions under which American authorities will license operations of 
facsimile broadcasting stations. There are already such stations operating in the 
United States. The New: York Times, amongst other organizations, is experi- 
menting with facsimile broadcasts. 

The distribution of newspapers by facsimile broadcasting is a development 
of tremendous and urgent significance. It emphasizes the necessity for sober 
and far-sighted study of the present terms of reference under which radio 
broadcasting is carried on in Canada. Unaware of the imminence and poten- 
tialities of the development of this division of broadcasting, those who framed ~ 
the Broadcasting Act could not have realized that, in its present form, it now 
opens up the distinct possibility that CBC will be possessed of regulatory power 
in the press field. Under the present terms of reference, responsibility for 
facsimile is placed, along with all divisions of broadcasting, in the hands of 
the CBC. 

Television and frequency modulation broadcasting units are also appearing 
in the United States. To date, only the most limited experiments are being — 
made in these fields in Canada by the governing body. We do not believe this is — 
due to lack of desire or enthusiasm on the part of CBC personnel. We believe, — 
rather, it may be due to the fact that terms of reference now existing in Canada ~ 
make it difficult for the CBC (or anyone else) to direct the necessary funds and 
energy into channels where expensive research and experiment is essential to 
national progress in radio broadcasting. The fact of the matter remains that 
young Canadians are not to-day being trained as technicians, artists, producers 
in the new divisions of broadcasting alréady attaining a flourishing development 
abroad. It would be a serious loss to our country if more’ young Canadians 
are forced abroad to seek experience and employment. . 

To us of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, it seems that we are now ~ 
confronted with two serious questions. Do present terms of reference give CBC 
the necessary opportunity to pay adequate attention to the new divisions of — 
broadcasting, the development of talent and creative personnel, to make maxi- — 
mum use of the dual system of broadcasting or are those terms of reference 
channelling CBC’s activities in directions which are of questionable value? 

In following its interpretation of present terms of reference, the CBC now | 
proposes to spend large sums of money on new AM transmitters in areas already — 
adequately served by present means of radio transmission. CBC itself points 
out that its present facilities offer radio coverage to 94 per cent or better of the 
Canadian population. Erection of the new fifty kilowatt transmitters in the” 
proposed areas will not add one listener to that percentage, nor in any way pro- 
vide present listeners with a better service. We submit that examination of the 
wisdom of the expenditure takes on further urgency in the fact of CBC’s reported 
deficit, which, despite substantial increases in revenue during the past six years, — 
will amount to more than a quarter of a million dollars for the present year. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Where do you get those figures? 


The Cuarrman: We agreed, Mr. Minister, to leave questions until the end 
of the brief, if you do not mind. q 
Hon. Mr. McCann: I submit at this time your figures are entirely in- 
accurate. ¥ 
The Cuatrman: The situation is that the committee came to the arrange- 
ment that we would wait until the brief had been read before asking questions. 
The WITNESS: _ =a 
To finance successfully the cost of constructing the three new stations, the 
operations of the Dominion Network (apparently a source of deficit) and to 
carry out a minimum of research and experiment in new fields of broadcasting, 
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CBC will require a further increase in revenue. No figures have been published 
but those with experience in the radio field realize the undeniable fact that 
financing these operations will necessitate an income of many millions of dollars. 
annually in the very-near future and increasing amounts shortly thereafter. Such 
income can be raised only by means of CBC: 
(1) embarking upon an ageressive drive to increase its volume of network 
and “spot” advertising revenues. 
(2) obtaining outright government subsidy, with attendant increased 
taxation. 
(3) entering the publications field (as it appears empowered to do), and as 
the BBC has already done to its handsome profit. 
(4) obtaining an increase in the present radio licence fee, as has recently 
been found necessary in Britain. 


What would be the result if CBC has to resort to any or all of these methods 
of increasing its revenue? It is a moot point whether or not a government subsidy 
would be in the national interest, either from the viewpoint of the treasury or 
from the viewpoint of its influence on public confidence in CBC. 

To add to its advertising revenues, CBC would, without question, have to 
compete seriously with all established media. 

In regard to licence fees, it was the original thought that CBC’s operations 
would be financed almost entirely by revenue obtained from listeners. Com- 
mercial revenue would have been limited if, indeed, there was any at all. There 
is the possibility that by operating strictly within the framework of present 
terms of reference, the national system might be required to vacate the adver- 
tising field or to curtail considerably its advertising revenues, and certainly this 
would require a very substantial increase in the licence fee. 

; We quote from a statement given by W. L. Brockington, K.C. to this Com- 
- mittee on Friday, March 28th, 1938, when Mr. Brockington was Chairman of 
_ the Board of Governors of the CBC: 
ch All I can say to that, sir, is to repeat what I said yesterday and 
on other occasions, and what I think the Minister stated in the House, 
oh and that is this: As far as the CBC is concerned we recognize the paradox 
of our present position, but we are obliged to take some commercial 
advertising for the purpose of building up our revenues in the hope that 
eventually commercialism will be totally eliminated from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. We have set ourselves a maximum of $500,000 
because we feel we should not go any further, and that will at least meet 
ee our present needs and allow us to build up our revenues eventually from 
ae the national growth of radio in this country. My answer therefore 
e- is this; we look upon the elimination of commercial advertising from the 
. CBC certainly as part of our ultimate policy. 


a Thus, there seem to be two alternatives—no commercial revenue with 
substantially increased radio license fees to replace it; or considerable increase 
in advertising revenues which, in spite of their size, might still not be sufficient. 
- There are two more serious problems. First of all, it is imperative that CBC 
 aviod complete domination by commercial interests. The directions in which 
CBC is expanding seem to us to invite the risk of such domination. CBC 
_ MInay be forced to increase its commercial advertising revenue to the extent that 
(a) an increasing number of American network commercials must be 
brought into the country, to the unquestionable detriment of Canadian 
talent. 

(6) less and less network time will be available for public service pro- 
= gramming and the development of sustainers reflecting a distinctive 

Canadian culture. 
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(c) the larger advertisers who can afford network time will have an increas- 
ing advantage. 


We do not believe that any of these developmenst can be considered as in 
the national interest. 

The second aspect is this: Use of national network facilities is confined to 
firms who have coast-to-coast distribution of their goods—in most cases the 
largest companies on the continent. Recent CBC activities mdicate that it has 
recognized already that it must increase its advertising revenue to support the 
difficult position into which it has been manoeuvred by present terms of reference, 
already outmoded by the rapid pace of radio development. CBC has published 
a rate card for what is called “spot” advertising—that is, time periods of five 
minutes or more, bought on an individual CBC-owned station or group of 
stations rather than on a network. This intention of entering the local field was 
declared by CBC about the time that its Board Chairman was saying to this 
Committee, “I should like to re-emphasize that we are in the national broad- 
casting field, not in the local field.” (Page 124, 12th line from the bottom of 
minutes dated June 20, 1946). 

In CBC’s new rate card for local (spot) business, regional discounts now 
in existence are bolstered by an offer of 20 per cent discount to any advertiser — 
buying ten of the CBC owned stations, This arrangement favours the large 
firms, to the disadvantage of the medium and smaller-sized ones. Let us _ 
quote a possible example: A large business with an outlet in Toronto and outlets 
or mail order business in even four or five of the nine locations where CBC _ 
owned stations exist. Such a firm can profitably buy ten CBC stations, get 


the 20 per cent discount, and thus secure time on the Toronto station 20 per cent 
more cheaply than its dozens of competitors doing business only in the Toronto — 
Trading Area. Such a practice offers definite advantages to the larger, wealthier 
firms; and distinct handicap to the smaller firms, particularly the one-city 
operations. We thus have the picture of large corporations getting cheap radio 7 


time on a nationally-owned system, subsidized through licence fees by the 
people of Canada, to the detriment of smaller firms. 

There is still another reason for examining carefully radio’s present terms 
of reference. We refer now to the employment and development of Canadian 
personnel and talent, the cultivation of a distinctive Canadian culture, by the 
national system. We believe it important here that the picture should be clearly — 
understood, not obscured by a vague generalization. As stated in a report given 
this Committee by CBC: “In the course of the year, CBC broadcasts over 55,000 — 
separate programmes. Of all these programmes, 80 per cent are sustaining and — 
20 per cent commercial. Of the sustaining programmes, 85 per cent are pro- — 
duced by CBC; 2:6 per cent by various private stations. 8-8 per cent come to ~ 
us from the United States, and 3-3 per cent from BBC. Of commercial pro- ~ 
erammes, 61 per cent are produced in Canada, and 38 per cent in the United £ 
States. 85 per cent of all programme time is devoted to programmes of Canadian — 
origination.” i 

This generalization would not always match with what a listener actually 
heard. For instance, take CBC programme order for the Mountain Division of ~ 
the Trans-Canada Network week of April 1 to April 7. Examination of similar. 
orders for other weeks would illustrate the dangers of being too general. a 

First of all, the statement that 85 per cent of all programme time is devoted 
to programmes of Canadian origination. For the indicated periods, we find © 
that listeners to the Mountain Division of the Trans-Canada Network would ~ 
hear 11-64 per cent of commercial network programmes American in origin, and 
only 8:79 per cent of Canadian origin. = 


Bo. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 


Z —Q. May I interrupt? One of the periods apparently has been struck out. 
That word “periods” in the fourth line from the bottom of the page I take it 
should be in the singular? A. Where is that? 


4, 


s Q. In the fourth line from the bottom of the page you say “periods”, I 
take it that should be in the singular?—A. “For the indicated periods”, 


te Q. That should be “period”, in the singular?—A. It could be “period”, if 
you take the whole week as the period. 

Q. You are only dealing with the one example now. 

Mr. Beaupoin: Did you read it as “‘western division” or “mountain 
“division”?—A. “Mountain”. It is changed to “mountain”. 


, By Mr. Ross (Hamilton East) : 

— Q. You also mentioned 55,000 instead of 5,000?—A. Correct. That was 
“an error in this brief. I should point out there are one or two errors in this 
brief. It is 55,000. That is our error there, I should point out in all fairness 
that there are one or two errors but bearing in mind that our committee works 
from coast to coast and we can only get them together at the last moment I do 
not think that a few changes are out of the way. 

The Cuamman: There is no objection. It is only that the members are 
desirous of being clear about the presentation. There is neither criticism given 
‘nor intended. . 
2 The Wirness: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With reference to the statement 
‘concerning sustaining programmes (85 per cent produced by CBC), the listener 
to the mountain division of Trans-Canada network, for the indicated period, 
would hear 17-65 per cent. live Canadian music and 20-2 per cent phonograph 
records, produced mostly in the United States, and can scarcely be called Cana- 
dian because they were also used in Canada. 

- Using the same parallel, we find for the indicated period that on the 
Ontario division of the national network, 65-9 per cent of commercial network 
programmes were American and 34-09 per cent Canadian. 

insies next two paragraphs have been deleted the same way as those lines 


in the second from the last paragraph on page 6 because we felt that the period 
from May 19 to May 25 was not really a fair period, it being a little late in 
the commercial season. I come now to the fourth paragraph. 

But it does not follow that the comparatively meagre amount of talent 
Canadian in origin was actually heard. There is a difference between “coverage” 
in the engineering sense, and listener response. A station may have “coverage” 
of a certain area in which there are fifty thousand radio homes: But only those 
radio homes where the sets are turned on, and to a specific programme, actually 
hear that programme. American programmes are excellent—the Canadian 
listener should hear them. But perhaps they should be balanced against a per- 
centage of Canadian originated programmes that will give full opportunity for 
the expression of Canadian culture. 

In view of ,all these important considerations the rapidity of technical 
levelopments, the difficulties of finance and the questions of commercialism and 
‘alent, we believe it necessary to carefully analyze the present terms of reference. 
They should be re-appraised, we believe, on the basis of the degree to which 
they permit the national system to serve most efficiently the public interest and 
allow Canadian broadcasting to continue progressing at a rate equal to that 
pe broadcasting in other nations. 
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Obviously, no complete answer can be arrived at without intensive long- 
term study, a policy which clearly militates against hasty or rash action now. 
We do suggest that, as a minimum, certain considerations might be taken into 
account: 

(1) Perhaps it would be well, for instance, to let independent radio stations 
utilize their experience in actively aiding the early experiment, research 
and training in the fields of television and frequency modulation. 

(2) Perhaps it might be well to leave whatever expansion may be necessary 
on present day facilities to the independent stations, letting CBC con- 
centrate its funds and energies on newer developments, at the same time 
vigorously promoting the fullest possible use of Canadian talent. 


We come now to the second integral part of the present Canadian radio 
system—the independent stations. We believe we have demonstrated that the 
independent stations serve a necessary and vitally useful function. We believe 
that the independent stations, too, merit examination of their problems in the 
light of present day conditions and whether or not the present terms of reference 
in Canadian radio are in harmony with these conditions. 

Like CBC, the independent stations do require a certain amount of revenue. 
to operate effectively in the community interest. Under the Act, CBC has. 
complete power to control and operate all networks. This is the sharpest. 
difference between the Canadian system and the American, where individual 
stations have the right to negotiate for network affiliation with competing net- 
works. The Canadian situation means that independent stations in this country 
have virtually no control over revenues received from network programmes. 
Network programmes—and the most popular of these are produced in the 
United States—are indispensable in competitive operation because of the extent 
to which they build audience. The station, therefore, is anxious to secure 
network programmes and is willing to accept the terms of a network monopoly, 
even when this may not be financially favourable or even fair. For instance, 
on the Trans-Canada Network, the seven CBC owned stations receive their full 
card rate for network business. Of the 17 independent stations on the network, 
only one receives even half of its card rate. Here we can cite as examples the 
following figures and stations. These are revenues received by the indicated 
stations through CBC from the network Procter and Gamble business: 4 

You will notice, gentlemen, they are based on the quarter-hour 260 times 
rate, the 260 times rate being the maximum frequency discount allowed. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: A lot more than they are worth. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: What is the guiding factor? ~ f 

The CHarrMAN: Just a moment, gentlemen, do not ask questions now. 
We have settled that. That applies to. you, Mr. Sante too. 

Mr. Coupwe.u: All right. 

The CHatrMan: We arrived at a decision and we will hold to it. 

The WITNEss: 


(Quarter hour 260 time rate) 
CFNB Fredericton —(Net to station after all discounts off) $2.87 


CKGB Timmins .. —(Net to station after all discounts off)  2.55- 
CJOC Lethbridge... —(Net to station after all discounts off) 1.91 — 
CKOC Hamilton.. -—(Net to station after all discounts off)  5.10— 
This compares as follows with revenues received by these stations for @ 
single spot announcement: 
CFNB Fredericton ....... Pee EN EL Mae Sapa ES Coe Cae $3 .68 
RGB CUMIN 5 neee ere coe ee ee face a mee tae Nees am, ay 25) 


CJOC Lethbridge 
CROC Hamilton. sis ee eee. ee eee wee Bie aed . 5.62 
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The reason for such low payments to independent stations for commercial 
network programmes is probably the necessity for CBC to make a heavy profit 


_ on sale of lines used for commercial networks. When CBC sells a network 


programme to an advertiser, the cost of the network is made up of two things: 
(a) station time; (b) line charges. The lower the station time charges, the more 


~ ean be charged for lines. CBC reports that in 1944-45 it received from commer- 


cial advertisers $804,674 in line charges. Actual cost of these lines to CBC was 
$162,191.14. This means the profit derived from commercial advertisers for 
that year was $642,482, or a profit’ of approximately 400 per cent on lines. 
This points up the fact too, that it is the use of independent station facilities by 
network advertisers which substantially contributes to CBC revenues. 


When CBC built two fifty kilowatt stations, CBA in the Maritimes and 


~ CBK in Saskatchewan, assurance was given that those stations were being built 


to serve listeners in outlying points and would not be used to compete com- 
mercially with independent stations in those territories. They were to accept 


_ network business only, and on the basis of a $30 per hour charge for each 


station. About a year ago, CBC increased the rate on CBA to $150 per hour 
and the rate of CBK to $200 per hour. In order to do this and still satisfy the 
advertiser, three adjacent independent stations in the Maritimes were removed 
from the network and four in the Province of Saskatchewan. Now CBC has 
indicated its intention of going into the spot business, offering a special 


20 per cent discount to the advertiser using ten of their stations. This is 
- comparable to a position where Canadian National Railways offered to carry 
freight for 20 per cent less than Canadian Pacific Railways and made up the 


t# 


difference from public subsidy. This’the CBC obtains at the rate of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 per year in licence fees, a source of revenue not available for 


other advertising media. 


It should be emphasized that items appearing as payments to independent 


_ Stations are not actual money paid by CBC to such stations. This is actually 


payment by the advertiser to the independent stations for use of their facilities 


at arate set by CBC. But payment is made through CBC, instead of direct. 


The independent stations have commercial departments to handle local and 


network business and in the case of supplementary stations, practically all of 
_ the network sales work is done by the sales force of the station itself. 


In 1939, when CBC did only $750,000 worth of commercial business, the 


% cost of their commercial department was approximately $108,000. In handling 
~ $3,447,000 in network business in 1944-45, the cost of CBC’s commercial 


‘department had risen-only to $109,000. Fact of the matter is that when a 


network commercial department is set up, it can handle a virtually unlimited 


amount of commercial business without expansion, as these figures indicate. 
Certainly, expansion of the departmeint is in no way near being in ratio to the 


‘ 


expansion in the amount of business, 


' A network is in the fortunate position of being able to bring in commercial! 
programmes developed and paid for in the United States merely by pushing in 
-aplug. Its cost of securing business is not as high as that of local stations and, 
since CBC has a network monopoly in Canada, a rock bottom minimum of 
selling effort is required. If a large advertiser desires network time (and most 
do) he must come to CBC to get it. A monopoly can—and usually does—wait 
for its customers to come to it, as they must to take advantage of its services. 
Independent stations, like all competitive operations, must go out and sell. 

__. It is true that affiliated stations to CBC networks protest when dropped 
from the network. We have pointed out the necessity of network programmes 
for building audience and the protest does not necessarily indicate complete 
Satisfaction with the arrangement but a position where half a loaf is better than 
‘no bread at all. 


5. 
wae 
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The independent stations, too, face the worrisome problems posed by 
development of new technical operations. It has been suggested by CBC, for 
instance, that the independent stations may be asked to give up their AM licences 
and be confined exclusively to frequency modulation broadcasting. This would 
have the effect of drastically reducing the coverage area of their signals, thus 
leaving rural audiences completely dependent upon the high-powered CBC 
stations.- In view of the excellent farm service programmes developed by 80 
many of the independent stations, we seriously question whether this develop- 
-ment would be in the national interest. Farm areas belong to the communities — 
where they sell their products or where they do their trading, and they have — 
many problems of a community nature that can be more effectively served by 
community stations, and rural listeners are, we submit, equally entitled to a 
free choice of programmes. 

It is without any shadow of doubt true that wave lengths upon which the 
independent stations operate must be considered as public or community 
property. It is certainly open to doubt whether this fact should completely 
rob well operated stations of any security of tenure. Railways, bus lines, trucks, 
mines and the newsprint industry operate by virtue of their use of public facilities. 
For matter of that, it is doubtful whether in the final analysis farmers and all 
those whose business is concerned with land do not operate by virtue of using 
public facilities. None of these is subject to the same twelve-months’ insecurity, — 
the possibility of their particular part of public property being shifted to their — 
detriment, or to regulation by their competitors. ) 

Not everyone may appreciate a specific programme broadcast on a given | 
station’s wave length. In spite of this, however, the wave length has not been 
physically impaired or injured, and is always good for use. A mine or. timber — 
lot may be exhausted. This does not happen to a wave length. We believe it ~ 
reasonable that some consideration should be given to the proposition that — 
where a station can prove it is operating in the public interest and serves its — 
community, it is entitled to some reasonable security of tenure. a 

We believe we have demonstrated that the Canadian radio system is — 
fundamentally sound and, another important point, it does not bring the interests _ 
of CBC into conflict with those of the independent stations or any other segment — 
of Canadian life in any fashion that is not susceptible to being mutually © 
resolved. Where any such conflict of interests occurs, in so far as we are 
concerned these are obviously susceptible to adjustment without in any way — 
impairing the broad fundamental outline and structure of the Canadian radio — 
system. a 
We believe, for instance, that a system of continuing consultations, even on 
matters of programming and traffic arrangements between CBC and the inde- 
pendent stations, would work toward the ultimate good of both branches of the — 
industry, to the general good of the community, and would increase the value 
of the relationship between the two branches of the industry that is already — 
ordinarily cordial at most points. ; : 

There is room in a democracy for legitimate difference of opinion on 
important subjects. We believe that opportunity should be afforded for the — 
free expression of such differences, each side refraining from gratuitous imputing 

of motives and realizing that sincerity or concern for the public welfare is not — 
the monopoly of any one viewpoint or any one party to a case. In this respect, 
the independent broadcasters find themselves unwittingly placed in a most 
unfortunate position. No matter how well they operate, no matter how well 
CBC operates, no matter how fair the CBC in making regulations or how much 
goodwill in observing them on both sides, differences of opinion on certain points” 
- are bound to arise. Ordinarily, it is a question of two parties getting together, 
trading views, and arriving at an agreement at least reasonably satisfactory to 
both parties. When, however, the independent operators express dissatisfaction - 
or surprise, even on many minor points, they are exposed to the charge O1 
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attacking CBC, or indeed, to the charge of attacking the principle of a nationally- 
owned system. We have good reason to believe such charges have been made 
in all good faith, in spite of their total inaccuracy. And perhaps the possibility 
arises again because of terms of reference laid down at a time when the picture 
was so much different from that of to-day. When the independent stations wish 
to make representations or protest, or to express opinion, or request permission 
concerning ordinary moves, our only avenue is into the Board of Governors of 
CBC. The case is thus heard by the senior officers of the very body that made 


_ the regulation, or is interpreting it, or which has interests affected by a request. 


The independent broadcasters are required to state their case to the Board of 
Governors, in the presence of senior officials of CBC. Then we retire, and in 
_ camera the Board of Governors hears the officials of CBC. No opportunity is 
given for rebuttal, or even to correct misapprehensions that may have arisen, ~ 
Committee members will know, better than most, how often a word or a phrase 
has been misinterpreted, or a key word in a phrase missed. But no opportunity 
_is provided us to correct, to enlarge, to explain. The decision only is then 
- announced, and there is no responsibility upon the Board of Governors to give 
a reason for its decision, or to explain the reasoning that led up to it. 
Where this results, unwittingly, in an injustice to an independent operator, 


we realize no one is particularly interested but oureselves. There are, however, 
points of general public interest sometimes involved. 
>, 


Under the present terms of reference pertaining to Canadian radio, CBC 
is in the unique position of holding legislative, executive, judical, and police 
: powers all in its own hands. That situation, it must be realized, pertains not 
only to its competitors but in some degree to the listener as well—in that CBC 

ean and. does decide what he may hear and when in making its regulations. With 
“the development. of television and facsimile, that factor will be considerably 
_ broadened. 
: We submit that no government with any claims to being democratic combines 
in one body the legislative, executive, judical and police powers. It may not 
have been intended originally to grant such a surprising combination of power— 
certainly it has not, so far as we know, ever been done in relation to any similar 
public body. The wheat board does not grow grain; the Air Transport. Board 
does not fly planes nor operate an airline company; nor does TCA make or 
nforce regulations binding upon any aerial operation other than its own. CBC 
writes the regulations—more frequently than not with no prior consultation with 
‘those most directly affected. It then polices and enforces; its interprets those 
‘regulations, it issues specific directives under authority of its own regulations, 
and has the power to punish what it considers a breach of them, even if the 
‘party concerned is convinced that he has not contravened. He has no way of 
‘securing adjudication of his innocence or guilt. Yet CBC holds also these wide 
‘powers over its own stations and operations. Whether they are as strictly 
interpreted in the case of those stations or not is beside the point. If CBC decides 
: an independent station has contravened regulations, it may suspend its license. 
It may do so even if the independent station feels honestly that there has been 
no contravention, or that the regulation was one CBC is not empowered to 
write under the Act, or that difference of opinion about interpretation of the 
Yegulation may exist. The independent station has no appeal. Should a CBC 
‘station also unwittingly contravene a regulation, it is not likely its license would 
be suspended or threatened with suspension. 
_ We make it clear that this is not an attack upon the CBC, nor upon the 
principle of a nationally owned system. It is true that officers and officials of 
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CBO have usually endeavoured to be fair and just, even generous, in using their — 
powers. But it is entirely possible that in the day when the terms of reference . 
making possible such powers were laid down, their full import was not envisaged. 
Certainly, it could not then have been realized that new technical developments 
might have made possible an extension of those powers into other fields. We 
cannot see that it is logical to argue in favour of such concentration of power 
on the basis of the public interest or the common good. 

We have not made in this brief, intensely concentrated presentiation any 
specific suggestions or recommendations. We should have preferred to have had 
opportunity for full, free, frank discussion with CBC prior to this time, looking 
toward joint recommendations from both branches of the radio industry to this — 
committee—recommendations we all believed to be in the best interests of 
Canada, and those implementation would permit both branches of the radio 
industry to serve well and truly in their appointed places. It is our hope that — 
a system of continuing consultation between the independent stations and CBC ; 
will come about. Pending such a time, we have endeavoured to bring oure— 
experience in our chosen field to bear upon the problems confronting the Canadian 
radio industry in this era of rapid change, and to suggest the possibilities, the — 

¢ 


avenues of approach, that might well be explored. 

The Canadian Association of Broadcasters, representing eighty-one indepen- 
dent stations endeavouring to serve their individual communities to the best 
of their ability, would like, with the committee’s permission, to make one recom- 
mendation. We believe, and recommend, that the public interest would be served 
by the creation of a Radio Board of Appeal—an independent tribunal holding 
open meetings to which both branches of the radio industry possess free access 
in the customary judical manner. 

We do not suggest that this Board of Appeal should take over any of the 
powers or functions of the CBC in so far as the original exercise of those powers — 
is concerned. Our proposal is that if any station or interest considers that any 
regulation as passed by the CBC is unfair, or, if objection is taken to the inter- 
pretation by the CBC of any regulation, or if objection is taken to any regula- 
tion, directive or ruling issued by the CBC, or to any of the practices of the 
corporation, then the station or person interested would have the right to 
carry the matter to the proposed Radio Board of Appeal, and that body 
should be given the power to consider the matter, not: merely in a narrow 
legal way, but from the broad standpoint of the public interest and the — 
private interests involved, and should have the power to construe, or to rescind 
or amend, any regulation, directive or ruling. The hearing before this proposed 
body should be public; all interests would have a right to be present or repre- ‘ 
sented, and it would hear and determine matters in controversy in an open and 
judicial way. Subject to the over-riding authority of the Department of 
Transport, we feel that such a body should also have jurisdiction to hear matters 
involving power increases, frequency allocations or changes, applications for 
new licences, whether for AM, FM, facsimile or television broadcasting. 

We realize that this is not the time to set up new bodies, with all consequent 
expense to the public purse. There is without doubt some tribunal now 
existing which could fulfill the purpose. Perhaps the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners would be ideal, for reasons that will recommend themselves at once 
to this committee. ; | 

We believe such a procedure would permit greater flexibility, prevent the 
possibility of rigidity within specified terms of reference that would wor 
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“hardship upon the national system or the independent stations. Changes will 
continue to take place, they will continue to be rapid. Obviously, we cannot 
expect the Broadcasting Act to be re-written every year—yet specific terms in 
-any such Act might in their effect unwittingly prove harmful to one branch or the 
other of Canadian radio, or both, and thus upon the community. It would seem 
that such a tribunal could be empowered to act. without re-writing the Broad- 
casting Act, but merely by a simple clause of amendment to it. The ensuing ~ 
greater flexibility would, we are convinced, be beneficial in the broadest sence 
of the word. It would give time for the national system and the independent 
‘stations to catch up with all the technical developments of wartime, to chart 
their future in a mutually agreeable and co-operative atmosphere, to envisage 
what roads might be taken by each ‘branch of the industry toward the goal of 
effectively and efficiently serving Canada. 

| The CHAIRMAN: We will take the two appendices as read. They have 
been identified in the brief as being a part of it. 


Appendix “A” 


Wuar a SasxarcHuEewan Reswent Woutp Hear 1F He Hap «a Rapio Tunep 
TO THE “Mountain” Division or THE CBC TRANSCANADA NETWORK From: 


G00 Ca mati t 200 pant, 22-45 Sunday. 
7.00 4.m.\to' 12,00 pm. ...... Monday through Friday. 
8.00 a.m. to 12.00 p.m. ...... Saturday. 


for the period of April 1st to April 7th. 


Total number of hours, 116 hours; less non-broadcast periods (prog. 
resume, etc.) hours, 2.15 hours. 
Total of programmes broadcast, 113-45 hours. 


CBC Produced 


News, 12 hours, 8 minutes ........... 10-66% 
Live Music, 20 hours, 25 min.......... 17-65% 
a Drama, 5 hours, 45 minutes ......... 5: 05% 
ae Talks, 6 hours, 58 minutes ........... 6°12% 
i Religion, 3 hours, 15 minutes ........ 2-85% 
r MEU aco) VOUPRITL AMY Guna eey ye eat a 2-°63% 
f Education, 30 minutes ..........0... -45% 
Phonograph records, 22 hrs. 59 min. ... 20-20% 
1a —____ 65-61% 
Janadian Commercials 
| Canadian Commercials, 10 hours ..... 8-79% 8-79% 
78. Produced 
in Commercial, 13 hours, 15 min. ....... 11-64% 
ak Sustaining, 10 hours, 15 min. ......... 9-01% 
|e —__— 20-65% 
3BC Produced 
- News, et¢., 5 hours, 15 min, .......... 4-63% 
—__—_— 463% 
4 - 99-68% 
iF peek a 
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BREAKDOWN OF OBC NATIONAL PROGRAMME Orper WEEK May 19-25 ; 


Number of programme listings, 1127; total number of hours pro- 


erammed, 343 hours, 21 minutes. 


American Origination 
Sustaining, 26 hours, 5 min. ......... 
Commercial, 35 hours, 30 minutes .... 


BBC Origination 
Sustaining, 6 hours ...........-..+-- 


Canadian Origination 
Commercial (Eng.) 12 hrs., 45 mim. .. 
Commercial (Fr.) 20 hrs. 15 min. .... 


Sustaining: 
News; 4) hre: 32min ooo ae ape 
Talks, 18 hrs, 50° min’. ..\5..... +++.» 


Live Talent (music, drama, quiz) 
70 Lites aU ao ner, a ts 
Farm and Stock, 17 hrs. 5 min. ...... 
School Brdests., 2 hrs. 30 min. ....... 
Religious, 6: hrs. 80 min... 2... eee 
Phonograph Rees., 84 hrs. 50 min. ..... 


Mr. Cotpwetu: Mr. Chairman, just before we proceed, I would like to make 

a correction to something I said some time ago at page 103 of the record. I quoted 
from a Report from Parliament Hill. It was drawn to my attention this morning 
that I had omitted’ the last sentence in the quotation, which I do not think makes 
any actual difference, to my mind; but if I may, just to make the record straight, 
I will put the whole in. The part I quoted reads as follows: 
‘We do not insist upon prior submission of scripts but are willing té 

talk these over with members in advance to avoid misunderstanding. The 
stations themselves, however, must be granted the right to reject any talk 


759% 
10-33% 


1-74% 


3-22% 
589% 


which is obviously a purely political discussion. 


Then I left out: 


Rather than a report from Parliament Hill. 


The Cuairman: I think, Mr. Sedgwick, I should ask you now, you introduced 
the delegation and you are chairman, whether you have any views as to the mar 
ner of the questioning proceedings. What we have done so far has been to 
questions of more than one person where numbers were split in that way. 
instance, we address questions first to Mr. Dunton, and then he might turn t 
over to Dr. Frigon, or perhaps it might be Mr. Bushnell or others. We 
perhaps proceed with Mr. Colborne, and if he is not able to answer any ques 
which is asked it may be directed to someone else. How do you desire to hat 


the questions? 


Mr. Sepewick: If you have no objection to directing them to 
if he can answer, well and good; otherwise they can be referred to any othet 
members who are here and who may be better prepared to supply the answers. 


(Discussion as to procedure continued off the record.) 


17-92% 
174% 


9-11% 


70-18% 


98-95% 
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The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed now to 
_ May desire to ask on either of these two briefs t 
of the fact I gave notice this morning that I des 


ask any questions that any body 
hat have been presented. In view 


ire to ask a question respecting an 
_ editorial which deals with the treatment of the private broadcasters by this 
- committee—at least, that is the way I interpret the editorial—I should like to. 
ask a few questions with reference to it. I understand Mr. Sedgwick has read the 

editorial in question. It is one in the Journal of this city on July 8. It is 
headed “The Radio Committée at Work”, and reads:— 


The radio committee of the Commons has followed this session its 
 , usual procedure. Its first. meeting was held May 28, and as is the 
| practice all its early sessions were given up to Canadian Broadcasting. 

Corporation Officials, to their briefs and. their cross-examination, Not. 

yet have any critics of CBC been given a hearing. 

This means that members of the committee, in the early and perhaps. 

more impressionable stages of their work, are immersed and. soaked in 

._ CBC propaganda. The committee is turned into a forum for. a long: 

# series of formal reports from CBC executives on plans and policies and 
ae for a general defence of the corporation. 

By the time this stage is over the summer is getting on, the committee 
is hot and tired, the members’ thoughts are turning homeward, and the 
shortcomings of CBC seem less important than in earlier and cooler 
months. That is the atmosphere in. which critics of the system have their 
innings, and certainly the committee’s procedure puts them at every pos- 
sible disadvantage. . 

It seems to us this process should be reversed if what the committee 
wants is an intelligent discussion of radio problems. Those who have 
suggestions to make or criticism to offer should be heard first, CBC 
executives should come last, and there should be fewer prepared briefs. 
Having heard critics of the system the members obviously would be in a 
far better position to judge of CBC presentations and to examine its 
: representatives. 

What I desire to ask Mr. Sedgwick is this. Is 
Part of the Canadian Association of Broadcast 
ealled before this committee? 


» Mr. Sepawick: We have made none. I can say that we secured a copy of 
a editorial at lunch time. It was news to most of us. We had not heard of it 
Before with the exception of one of our members who noticed it yesterday. We 
made no complaints. The order of our hearing is something that we requested 
up to the point only of the presenting of the second part of our brief which we 
originally requested should be following what the CBC might suggest as to their 
future policies. As you will recall that was decided by the committee and we 
carried out your instructions in that regard. That editorial is not inspired by us. 
ce ~The Cuamman: I am not suggesting it is inspired. 
ate SEDGWick: It is the Journal’s own opinion, and I think you gentlemen 
van answer for yourselves as to whether you are hot and tired. We have made 
a0 such charge. : 
ee ‘The Cratrman: I was only asking you as to whether you are satisfied with 
he time at which you were called. 

Mr. Sepewicx: Yes. 

‘a The Cuamman: As a matter of fact, the date of your being called was 
vorked out with you and to your satisfaction; is that not right? 

_ Mr. Sevewiox: That is correct. 
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The CHatrmMan: Did you not also say a week or two back that you would 
not be ready until a certain date and you requested that you should not be called 
until, indeed, you have been called. Is that not so? 

Mr. Sepcwicx: That is correct. 

The CHarRMAN: You may, of course, 
they have not expressed. 

Mr. Sepewick: That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: But, at any rate, any complaints of the private broadcasters 
are not as indicated in this editorial? ; 
> Mr. Sepewick: That isso. We have not expressed ourselves that way. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I suppose we would both be willing to agree that the © 
editor of the Ottawa Journal is not clairvoyant. q 

Mr. Sepewick: I think that is true. 

Mr. Smitu: I think he is largely right. I was not here when the procedure 5 
was decided, but I think he has got something to say, and if you are opening 
' 


q 
have some other complaints which 
| 


the question I think it is wrong to have the CBC submissions divided in two — 
and the private broadcasters switched into the middle. % 
The CHairMaNn: That is a different point altogether. 
Mr. Smrru: I do not think so. 
The CHarrMAN: It is not on this editorial. . 
Mr. Fueminc: I have one observation I should like to make just to complete 
the picture of the editorial. I indicated my view on this at an earlier meeting. | 
1 think that this committee should have been called earher, and while Mr. 
‘Sedgewick has indicated he is not objecting to the order in which he has been 
called, having regard to the date on which the committee first began to sit, I 
+hink it would have been better all round if the committee had been called at an 
earlier date in the session. 
The Cuamman: It is a matter of record already that the C.A.B. would have: 
Deen desirous of presenting their case after the full ease of the CBC had been 
dealt with. That. is quite right, but that is a matter of record already. That 


is not the point being dealt with here. 
Mr. Fuemine: They are dealing with the hot and tired point. 


Mr. Hansett: The editorial itself— 
The CuarrMan: The minister has been trying to get the ear of the chairman: 

He cannot get my eye by reason of the place where he is sitting. ‘* 
Hon. Mr. McCann: I would like to make one or two observations. with 
reference to the editorial. It is one with which one can take issue if you 
know something of the backeround of radio committees over the past ten of 
twelve years. I have been a member of the committee on a number of occasions, 
and this is not the first time that this matter has come up or has been considered, 
It was decided many years ago that the best scheme to follow would be for the 
CBC to make their presentations first for a number of reasons, among them 
being that there were a number of members on the committee who were entirely 
unacquainted with the radio industry in any of its aspects, and that it might 
be well, in order to give them an intelligent, understanding of the background, 
that the briefs of the broadcasting corporation and the statement of the minister 
might be among the first presentations. : - 
With reference to the objection which Mr. Fleming has made as to not 
calling the committee I shall say advisedly that the committee was set up befo 
Easter and that we waited and waited and waited for the members to | 
named from the Progressive-Conservative party. As soon as they were nam 
the committee was set up and started to function. 4 
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Mr. Fiemine: It is unfortunate we have a difference in regard to a matter 


a of that kind, My information was contrary to that given by the minister, but 
___ we have been over that once before. I simply made my statement. With regard 


to that editorial, if provision had been made for establishing the committee 
and it had been appointed earlier and had launched proceedings earlier we 
would not be at the hot and tired stage referred to in the editorial. : 


Hon. Mr. McCann: All we could do was ask them to submit names. 


Mr. HANnsEtL: What I was going to say was that the editorial is merely 
an expression of editorial opinion which editors have 4 right to do, and we 
could use the same procedure in taking time to discuss any editorial on radio 
and it would not get us anywhere. I do not think the editorial is a criticism. It 
is simply an expression of opinion of what. should be done. 


The Cuamrman: There is not any question about the editor having the right 
to write this editorial. It is only that I desired to know whether there were. 
any grounds of complaint such as are there expressed in view of the fact that the 
arrangements for the gentlemen to be heard were made by me. That is all I 
wanted. 

em, Mr. Hansei: But the editorial does not express any complaints at all. 


The Cuatrman: It speaks for itself. However, I am sure you are ready to 


proceed to some other point. Is there anybody has.a question he would like to 
ask of anybody? 


Mr. Ross (St, Paul’s): I should like to point out that this committee was 


a: ‘named on the fourteenth of May and no meeting took place for two weeks after - 
_ that, May 28. 


The CHairMAn: That is right. Is there any person. who desires to ask a 
question? 


of the radio industry possess free access in the customary judicial manner. I 
_ should like to ask several questions about that. Has that proposal or recom- 
- mendation been advanced in previous years by the C.A.B. or is that a new 
recommendation? 


Be Mr. Evpurtcxe: To my knowledge it has not been advanced before. I am 


bs correct in that, Mr. Sedgwick, am I not? 

Mr. Coupwetu: We have heard that before. 
~) Mr. Evputcrs: It has not been advanced officially. 
bo Mr. Sepewicxk: It was not advanced in those same terms. 
. Mr. Cotpweti: But very similar to those terms. 
4 The Cuairman: Is it not a fact this is the first year the Canadian Associa- 
__ tion of Broadeasters, as an association, has been agreeable to that proposal, and 
_ that you came to that agreement a short time ago in Quebec, and consequently 
_ this would be the first time you would advance it officially? Am I right? 
Mr. Sepewick: That is not so. It was advanced some eight years ago, 
ed think, at the time Mr. Brockington was chairman. Then it was as a result 
_ of the association getting together and deciding they would make that kind of 
_ recommendation, but it did not go so far nor was it as specific as the one that is 
_ being advanced today. The suggestion was that an independent and over-riding 
aS . a . . 
_ tribunal might be the final court of appeal in matters on which we disagreed. 
(7 Mr. Conpwett: Can we not go through this brief section by section? 
68274—5} 
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I think it would be best if we had some order. I think it 
is always well to let a few preliminaries go but I think you will all agree that. 
there ought to be some orderly examination. : . 
Mr. Furemrnc: I should like to follow this through and ask other questions. ~~ 
L started on this one. It seems to be the climax of this second brief. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: There is a difference between your method and Mr. Cold- 
well’s. You desire to start at the climax and he wants to go up the slope. 


Mr. Funminc: Perhaps it will take him longer to get there. 
Mr. Bravporn: I think we should start at the beginning section by section. 


Mr. Cotpwetu: You are starting at the end. 

Mr. Fuemrne: I should like to make this observation. I do not think that 
the committee ought to feel itself confined, in its approach to its examination of 
the gentlemen who are before us, to the briefs or to the order in which the briefs 
are set up. I do not think so at all. 


The Cuarrman: Oh no. 
Mr. Funminc: Let me say that again, the order in which the briefs are 


submitted to us or the order in which the items in the briefs are dealt with. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, every member only has the view that questions 
should be put in the manner that will best conduce to bringing out all the facts, 7 
but I do not think that any person desires that any other person should be in 
any way confined or cabined or cribbed. 

Mr. Freminc: What does that add up to? q 

The Cuairman: It adds up to this, that some believe we should start at the — 
beginning and try to follow along that line. If there is not any serious disagree-_ 
ment with that and it is left to me that is the way I would rule, but I do not — 
want to be taking an arbitrary stand on anything. a 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Mr. Fleming wishes to raise a matter which is of great ~ 
importance, and in order to assess the proposal of the C.A.B. I think we have — 
eot to understand some of the relationships which exist now. For example, — 
on page 5 of the brief submitted by Mr. Colborne you have this statement :— a 

(1) A nationally owned radio system controlling its own radio — 
stations throughout the country and whatever networks it may deem : 
desirable to fulfil its expressed obligations, and (2) a system of independ- — 
ently owned community stations throughout the country. 


The request that is made is that there should be some independent body toa 
arbitrate between, as it were, the nationally owned and community stations. — 
Before I come to that I should like to know just what is the definition of “an — 
independently owned community station.” I should like to have that defined 
by the C.A.B. Does that mean it is one of a group of stations that will be” 
operated by one individual, say eight or six or two or just one? Does it mean ~ 
a station that has coverage within the community or one that spreads out over” 
a wide area which is served by other community stations? I should like to get _ 
that clear in my mind as to what the C.A.B.’s conception is of an independently 
owned community station. I am not clear in my mind as to what the C.A.B.’s — 
conception really is. a 

Mr. Exvputcxe: I would say that an independently owned station—if I may 
answer that question—represents all those things that you have mentioned. 
It is a privately operated station. It can be serving a small community; it. can 
be serving a large community. Its service is adapted to the community in which 
it is attempting to serve. If it is a fairly high power station and has a big rural 
population then naturally its service is planned to cover that vast territory. Iam 
thinking now of stations in Alberta. In my own particular city our confi 28 
are much more limited because of the mountainous region. We only go sixty or 


a 


The CHAIRMAN: 


ie Shoe 
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seventy miles but I would say definitely that community stations are stations 
in the big communities or small communities. We have low power stations in 
our cities and relatively high power stations. I would say it refers to those 
_ stations. 
; Mr. CotpweELu: You have groups of stations? 
Mr. Evpuicxe: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: Operated by one group of people? 


Mr. Evpuicke: Yes, but they are all privately operated, and I think in 
those groups of stations they practically all operate under their own autonomy 
to the best of my knowledge. 

The CuairMan: I do not want to be arbitrary but if it is left to me I am 
going to make not a ruling exactly but a suggestion that you take the first brief 
and start turning over the pages and go along as matters suggest themselves to 
you on looking over those pages. Then when that is finished we will come to 
the second brief and do the same thing without any hard and fast rule that a 
person cannot go ahead a few pages or back up a few pages. I do not think 

_ you will find anything on which you desire to ask any questions until you come 
to about page 5. Would somebody please start. that way? 

Mr. Brauporn: As a preliminary question may I ask how many members 

_ you have in your organization? 

Mr. Cousorne: 81 radio stations. 

Mr. Bravuporn: How many are affiliated with the CBC? 

ie. Mr. EvpHickn: Mr, Evans can get that figure. Approximately 50. 


a Mr. Beauporn: I heard Mr. Sedgwick say a minute ago that he was not 
_ aware of the length of the second brief which you presented. In reply to a 
— question which was put previously or in the discussion I heard either the first 
_ witness or the second witness mention that your committee was put together 
_ at the last minute in order to make up this brief. Whether that is correct 
- or not is immaterial but the question I want to ask is if these two briefs 
_ have been submitted to your member stations for approval before you have 
: given them to us here? 

Mr. Exenicxn: Mr. Sedwick had better answer that question. 


¥ Mr. Corgorne: The committee that was appointed to prepare them was 
‘ appointed at the convention of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters with 
_ the approval of all members present who nominated and voted for these men, 
_ and these men have gone ahead and prepared a brief which has the approval 
of the committee set up. It has not been submitted to the 81 stations, if that 
is what you mean. : 

_. Mr. Berrranp: To how many was it submitted? To how many members 
_ was in submitted? 

Mr. Exvpuicxn: If 1 may interject, it has been submitted to the actual com- 
~ mittee which worked on it plus the members of the board of directors of the 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 

_ Mr. Berrranp: In other words, the Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
gave the whole responsibility to a committee of how many? 

n:. Mr. Evpuicxe: Five on the committee, and eleven on the board of directors, 
Mr. Bertkanp: Was that submitted to the eleven? 

Mr. Expuicxe: Yes, every member of the board has seen this. 

‘ie Mr. Bertranp: Both briefs? 

bi Mr. Exvpricke: Yes. 

' Mr. Hanseuu: Mr. Colborne, I understand that you are the assistant 
: Manager of CJCJ? ; 

ee 
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Mr. CoizorNE: That is correct. es 
Mr. Hansetu: Is CJCJ an affiliated station on any of the Canadian 
~ networks? 
Mr. Corzorne: It is not, sir. | 
Mr. Brauporn: Ars you sure that your affiliated and non-affiliated member. 
stations completely approve of the two briefs you have presented to us? 
Mr. Couporne: I feel certain they do. 
Mr. Hansetu: There were no instructions given or request that you submit 
the briefs to the individual stations? 
Mr. Cotzorne: No. 
Mr. Hanseuu: In other words, they had confidence in their committee. 
Mr. CouBornE: They had, yes. | 
Mr. Prcarp: You would not expect representatives of other stations to come 
here and say that what is being presented here does not represent their views? 
Mr. Couporne: I feel certain it represents their views. 
Mr. Eveutcxn: If I may add, I think every station in Canada has been 
canvassed for the information that has gone into the brief. 
Mr. Braupoin: I know you sent out a questionnaire but the brief was made 
up afterwards. 
Mr. Expuicke: Yes, certainly. AV 
Mr. Bravuporn: After the brief was finalized you did not send out copies to 
your members for their approval? ; 
Mr. ExpuicKke: No. 
Mr. CotpweLu: How was the CAB egtablished? Do you have members’ 
fees? z 
Mr. EvpHicke: Yes, sir. — 
Mr. Cotpwetv: Do all stations pay the same fees? Tae 
Mr. Evpuicke: It varies according to their rate card. Our secretary can — 
correct me if I am wrong in my statement but the fee that a station pays is — 
twice its peak half-hourly rate. There are questions of small stations and new q 
stations starting in business where special fees are eranted them to start off. 
Mr. Corpwett: What would be the range of fees? 
Mr. Evpuicxe: I have not the rate cards. Possibly Mr. Sedgwick can — 
answer that. a 
Mr. Sepewick: From $5 a month up to $250 a month. 4 
Mr. CotpweEtu: I was asking to see how the fees of the CAB compare with ~ 
the licence fees charged by the Department of Transport. That is what I reallly — 
had in mind. ; ; 
Mr. Prcarp: Are there any independent stations which are not members of 
your association and if so what are they ? | 5 a 
Mr. Expurcxe: I believe there are about eleven. I am not certain of the — 
figure. ie. 
The CuatrmMan: About eleven stations in Canada which are private broad- — 
casters’ stations and are not members of the CAB. That is to say, we have 
about 91 private stations in Canada. Is that correct? Pf: 
Mr. Evans: That is about right. 
Mr. Pinarp: Would you give the most important ones not affiliated with 
your association? . ae 
Mr. Bravuporn: Can you name a few stations out of the 11 which are not 
affiliated? ey 
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Mr. CorBorne: Can you name some of the stations which are not affiliated? 
af Mr. Sepewicxk: There is the station in Ottawa, CKCO, the station in Sudbury, 
the station in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and I believe one station in Vancouver. ~ 
5 _ Mr. Expuicxe: All stations in Vancouver are members. , 

Mr. Pinarp: What about the province of Quebec? 

Mr. Sepewicx: In the province of Quebec Mr. Thivierge tells me that all 

stations are members. Would you like us to file a list of all stations? 

The Cuatrman: A list of member stations? 
| Mr. Sepewicx: Of our member stations. 

.; (List filed with clerk.) 

Mr. Hanseuu: Is admittance to membership conditional at all? Do you 
lay down certain conditions whereby a station can become a member of your 
organization? 

Mr. Evpuicke: Any privately operated station is admissible to the associa- 

tion. There is a code of ethics that we ask them to respect. 
Mr. Hanseti: Have any been refused? 


-. Mr. Evpnicxe: To my knowledge, not one. You have been chairman since 
it started, Mr. Sedgwick? 


Mr. Sepewick: I have never heard of one. 

Mr. Brauporn: Have any been rejected? 

Mr. Expuicxe: Not to my knowledge. 

_ Mr. Bravporn: To your knowledge how many stations are affiliated with 
_ the CBC among the eleven who are not members? 

___-Mr. Cotsorne: Those figures can be obtained for you if you wish. 

Mr. Pinarp: There might be a list filed of the stations which are not in 
_ the association in view of the fact that we have got a list of all the others. 

‘ Mr. Coxrporne: Any other privately owned station in Canada is not 
affiliated. 

The Cuarrman: Will you be able to file that statement; Mr. Colborne? 

Mr. Cotporne: Yes. It means taking the total list of,stations and substract- 
‘ ing the ones which are members. 


~ Mr. Knicut: Somebody mentioned a code of ethics. Has that been printed 
or documented? 


at Mr. Evpuicke: There is a printed code of ethics. We will be glad to supply 
~ copies. * 

_ Mr. Cotpornz: We have copies. 

hs _ Mr. Knicut: I presume there is something in that code of ethics in regard 
to service to the public? 

- -Mr. Exputcke: Very definitely. 

~ Mr. FLEMING: It could be read into the record. Is it very long? 


Mr. Sepewicx: I might say that the code of ethics is framed in large sise 
and is to be found hanging in the entrance hall of every one of our member 
stations across Canada. Answering the question as to public service there is in 
addition a standing committee on public service of the Canadian Association 
Of Broadcasters which takes a great deal of time both at our annual meetings 
and periods in between. 

x p Mr. Bowerman: Were all these 81 affiliated stations represented by delegates 
at this convention? 

F _ Mr. Evpnicxs: Either by delegates or by proxies. Am I corect in that? 


ie 5 


Mr. Sepewicx: I think every station was represented. 
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Mr. Evpuickr: There were several who were not there personally but they 
were represented by proxy. 

Mr. Fuemine: I suggest that a copy of the code of ethics be put on the © 
record. There are only nine clauses. It is not a lengthy document. 

The CuairMan: If it is agreeable we will put the code of ethics that has — 
been referred to as an appendix to this day’s proceedings. 4 

Mr. Fiemine: It was adopted on February 17, 1943. Have there been — 
any amendments? : 

Mr. Evputcxe: No, it is still up to date. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: What do you do if a radio station is not carrying out the — 
code of ethics or fulfilling the functions which you believe to be the right functions — 
of a community station? I mean to say, I agree with you that there is a place © 
for a community station, and that such a station has certain functions to carry § 
out; if a station does not carry out those functions, as you outlined this. morning ~ 
Mr. Colborne, what do you do as an association? 

Mr. Cotporne: You mean, the functions shown here in A to G? : & 

Mr. CoupweE.u: Yes. 4 

Mr. Couzorne: I do not know of a case where stations have not complied — 
with them. 

Mr. CotpweE.u: I do. : 

Mr. Cotporne: I mean cases that have been brought to our attention. — 
Perhaps the past record of the association would indicate something on that. a 

Mr. Sepcwick: We haven’t any policy as to discipline. We try to persuade — 
our members at all of our meetings to live up to the obligations which we 
believe are theirs. Frankly, as I say, we have no disciplinary policy. ¥ 

Mr. Exvenicke: May I answer that. A statement made in my capacity 
as a director of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters: in the various 
regions if you find somebody stepping out of line you get in touch with them ~ 
and talk to them like a Dutch uncle. Another thing that happens, as I men-_ 
tioned in my brief, is that we have programme clinic meetings in various regions. - 
We had a programme clinic meeting in British Columbia last fall and one of 
the stations which one or two of the boys thought was a little out of line on 
something so we men went to the mat with them about it. Nobody withheld any 
punches, they were told frankly what we thought, and that brought the station — 
pretty much into line with respect to what we considered good policy. = 

Mr. Suir: I understand there are eleven stations who are not members 
of the CAB. : 

Mr. Cotgorne: That is approximately the figure. a 

Mr. Smrru: And were there any stations that were not invited to join the” 
association? ; . 

Mr. Exveutcxe: As director, I cannot think of any one good reason for a — 
station not joining. Every station in Canada has been invited. . 

Mr. Sepcwick: There are a variety of reasons. The most common of thes 
“reasons is that they are new in the business and are not financially able to aff 
the expense. There is necessarily some expense attached to membership. 
that reason the annual meeting of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
times past had attempted to get unanimous membership, even going to the po 
of making special arrangements which were hard pressed. Some have come 
others have not. And some stations have not joined up because they do not. 
eye to eye with us in lots of the things we do. 4 

Mr. Fieminc: Mr. Sedgwick will have to speak a little louder if he wai 
what he says to be on the record. I can’t hear what he is saying. ie 

Mr. Rosinson: He better come around here to the front. 
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Mr. Bravporn: In the list of your members have they donated their appli- 

eation for membership or their entry in your association? 

Mr. Sevewicx: I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Smrru: I suppose, Mr. Sedgwick, some stations would not join your 

association for the same reason that Iam not a Mason, I do not want to be one. 

_ I suppose some do not want to belong to your organization because they do 

not approve of your policies. 

in. Mr. Sepewick: That is true. Some people think we spend too much time on 

_ public service. Others think we do not spend enough time on it. Some think 

__we should devote more time to selling. We have always felt that we are not a 

a selling organization. We devote a good deal of our time and attention to im- 

- provement of broadcast standards. We have told them frankly that we are 

not there for selling And we have been compared unfavourably by some 

stations, particularly those having newspaper connections because we do not 

_ do a sufficiently good job of selling. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: How many stations have given up membership in 
your organization since it has been established? 

Mr. Sepewrcx: I can only think of two, Sudbury and Ottawa. 


_ Hon. Mr. McCann: They were formerly members and gave up their mem- 
bership? 

Mr. Sepewrcx: Yes. 

- Hon. Mr. McCann: What was your membership strength for last year? 
Mr. Sepewicx: Our membership last year was 81 stations ; at least that is the 
figure as I recall it from the report released some four or five years ago. 

_ Mr. Fremine: Has there been any change in membership during the last 
couple of years? 

" _ Mr. Sepewicx: I do not think so. 


_ Mr. Evpuicxr: We should be able to give you that in some detail. I think 

the figure given by Mr. Sedgwick, 81, is practically correct. I do not think 

these 81 have always been with us, that is a figure which is necessarily fluctua- 

ig, it goes up and down, 3 
_The CuatrMan: May I make a suggestion that unless there is some serious 
_ doubt in the minds of members that these gentlemen are not fairly representative 
f the Association of the Broadcasters, that we should get a little further on in the 

rief? I think these gentlemen do, no doubt, represent the private broadcasters. 

Mr. Hanser: All right, then, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to page 
» I do not think I have any questions on pages 3 or 4, but I would like to refer 
the second paragraph where reference is made to the importance of private 

tions as community stations, and to the fact that they maintain the democratic 

ment of freedom of speech. Would you care to amplify that? Then I have 

nother question. | 

The Cuairman: You are referring to Mr. Colborne’s brief, page 5? 

_ Mr. Hanseiu: Yes, it was the first brief presented. 

The Cuamman: Oh yes, you are right. 

_ Mr. Sepewicx: I think, sir, the further statements in the brief more or less 

amplify that, at least as I read it. We do make it our business to take valuable 

e on these stations for the discussion of public issues. We make time avail- 

e, for the members of any politica] party to obtain space on privately owned 

tions which they cannot obtain on the CBC, and which they are not permitted 

) obtain on networks. ; 

Be Mr. Cotpweiu: Do you make it available free or do they have to pay for it? 

_ Mr. Sepewick: Both ways, mainly free. 
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Mr. CotpwELu: Can you give us any idea of the percentage of time allotted 
for free discussion of public affairs? al | 
Mr. Sepewicx: I think, sir, it would vary with every station. It is more or 

less left to the individual stations to arrange the time in that regard adequately 

to service the interest of the community. Every station has to work out its 
own time on the air which it gives to vital subjects in the public mind. Of 
course, more time is given to that sort of thing in times of local or national 

_ stress, such as a municipal, provincial or federal election than would be given to 

it less at other times when there is less popular interest, shall I say when there is 
not so much controversy in the public eye. For instance, right at the moment 
we have this labour-management situation and more time is being devoted to 
that particular subject. I do not think you could state in terms of percentage the 
amount of free time private stations give. 

Mr, Cotpwetu: Well then, may I put it this way: after one side of the 
question has been given do you then invite the other side to give its views? 

Mr. Sepewick: That is our general practice, sir. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: Is that always done? For instance on station CFRB you 
have news commentators. | 

Mr. Sepewick: That is right. 

Mr. Cotpwe.u: And those commentators have been giving pretty much one 
side of the question, the radio question for instance; have you considered giving | 
somebody else a chance to express the other side of that issue? 

Mr. Sepewick: I do not think we have been giving you one side of the 
question, Mr. Coldwell, any more than the newspapers have. We could each 
look at the other and say, that is not all there is to be said. 

Mr. E:purcxe: If I might give a case in point, Mr. Chairman, in Vancouver 
we have Mr. Philpot— f 

Mr. Cotpwe.u: And he is pretty good. ; 4 

Mr. Evpuicxe: As I say, we have Mr. Philpot, we have Mr. Stevens and — 

our own editor. J 


Mr. Cotpwe.u: And he is pretty good. q 
Mr. Corporne: Again, that is a point for the use of private radio; many ~ 
discussions that would never be aired at all can be aired. I am thinking now © 
of these which have particular community interest. On CBC you only hear ~ 
discussion of national issues, but our facilities are available to all features of — 
an organization, to carry out purely local functions that would not get aired 
otherwise if it were not for private stations. “a 
Mr. Expuicxe: I think I am correct in saying that the CBC does not sell” 
time for the broadcasting of opinions. a 
The Cuarrman: The point there is this, if you sell time for opinion broad- 
casts, do you sell time to the person who has the opposite opinion so that he 
may broadcast his views also? = 
Mr. Expuicke: Definitely. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: But what if the other fellow hasn’t got the money? 
Mr. Evpuicxe: If a man came to me and said quite frankly that he didn’t” 
have the money, and could show me that he was telling the truth, I would give 
him the time without charge. His my 
Mr. Hansexu: But that would be left to the individual station to deal with?) 


Mr. EvpHIcKE: Yes, sir. pet. 

Mr. Corgorne: I think you would be very much in the same position as 
where a newspaper runs a long ad. on a certain subject by somebody who 
intended to pay for it, and then another person would come along who would 


want to make a reply in similar form but would not. be in a position to do 80, — 
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ee The CHAIRMAN: That would not result in a free ad. 

mo Mr. CoLtporNE: No, sir. And may I add in my experience, that private 
stations keep strictly neutral in the matter of disputes; and if someone came 
_to them and asked for an opportunity to reply, even though he might be in a 
_ position to pay for the time, I am certain that almost every station would find 
_ some way of making the time available to him. 

ih Mr. Hansexu: I have this further question; as far as private stations are 
concerned, in relation to free speech, they only have jurisdiction over those 
expressions of opinion on their individual stations? 

Mr. Evpuicxe: That is so. 


_. Mr. Hanse.u: Now, the difference between CBC and private stations would 
_be this, that when the CBC puts a commentator on the network that commentator 
speaks to the whole nation; when the private station puts a commentator on the 
network he can speak only to a limited audience. 

Mr. Sepewick: We cannot put him on network, sir. 

Mr. Hansetu: No, your private stations have a strictly limited audience, 
and with the present system of regulations it is impossible for private stations 
to put commentators on a national network? 

Mr. Sepewick: Yes, definitely. 


* Mr. Hansetu: In other words, what the CBC ean do in fifteen minutes with 
‘one commentator, the private stations would have to do by putting a commentator 
on 81 or 91 separate stations? 

f Mr. Sepewick: Yes. 


__ Mr. Picarp: That could be altered if the set-up were changed and private 
‘Stations had a network similar to what is possible in the United States where 
they allow chains of stations on which one hears commentators like Quentin 
Reynolds, and others, who are all very well known, and in that way they could 
broadcast to very considerable numbers. That could just as easily be done for 
‘Private stations in Canada. 


x ' Mr. Expuicxe: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


_ Mr. Knicur: I think this has some bearing on this matter of freedom of 
‘speech. Mr. Sedgwick mentioned somewhere the connectien between radio and 
newspapers, and that they had a direct influence on each other, and Mr. Colborne 
in his brief said something to the opposite effect. I would like to ask Mr. 
Colborne a question about how many owners of radio stations in Canada own 
their own newspapers, and controversially, how many newspapers in Canada 
also own radio stations? 

__ Mr. Cotzorne: I haven’t got the material with me to-day. 

Mr. Knicur: Could you find out? 

ae Mr. Cotgorne: Yes. 

Mr. Sepewrcx: I will give you a good guess, there are about twenty-five. 
2k Mr. Knicut: And I was going to ask you in addition to that, you have 
many cases where you have multiple ownership of stations, have you not? 
a 


Mr. Sepewicx: I would say that there are two, at the outside three. 


Mr. Knicur: I would like to have an expression of opinion. I address my 
remarks to Mr. Colborne, but if Mr. Sedgwick can give me the answer it will 
be all right. In, your opinion is multiple ownership of stations a healthy thing 
from the standpoint of this thing, freedom of speech, which you have just 
mentioned? 

=) Mr. Sepewicx: I think, sir, that is a subject which would have to be 
elaborated. It depends on how far it goes. Multiple ownership does in most 
cases increase operating efficiency. 

A 


_ Mr. Knient: Does it increase freedom of speech. 


sok 


~ on that. I work for a station which is owned by a newspaper. I think it is a_ 


there is a real danger, and I do not know what this committee should do. 
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Mr. Sepcwick: Put it the other way, I do not think it damages freedom of 
speech. I know of no instance where anything of that kind has resulted from — 
what one terms the ownership of multiple stations. 4 

Mr. Knicut: Let’s change the question again and get back to the other 
situation; does simultaneous ownership of newspapers and radio work out all 
right, is it a healthy thing, not only from the point of view of freedom of speech ] 
but from the welfare of the community? : 

Mr. Sepewick: That again gets into the matter of the mode of operation; | 
I mean, the community is completely tied up—lI think that has been discussed in _ 
this committee before, and I do not think I am entirely free to express an opinion | 


matter of how the station is operating and how a newspaper is operating. Radio © 
definitely has never spoken with that sort of voice, I mean editorially. That is 
one thing we have asked our station to do, stay away from editorial comment 
in radio. Newspapers do, but we do not. q 
Mr. Knigut: I think you have mentioned the fact in a number of cases” 
newspapers and radios are owned by the same person or corporation, can you 
name some of them? : 
Mr. Cotporne: My own station owns an Alberta newspaper. The station 
operates strictly independent of the newspaper in every respect. 
Mr. Kniaut: Are there any in Regina? | 
Mr. Sepcwick: I believe there are, I think this newspaper owns the station 
in Regina, and I believe the same applies to the Southam papers who operate 
stations in certain places in Canada—Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton, I 
believe. of ‘f 
Mr. Knicut: You are still not prepared to commit yourself on the statement 
as to whether or not such an arrangement interferes with freedom of speech? — 
Mr. Sepcwicx: I can say this, that I know of no evidence to that effect. 
Mr. Cotpweii: Would you consider it a danger to democracy? P 
Mr. Sepewicx: I do not think that I should be asked a question like that, 
Mr. Cotpwett: But did not Mr. Elphicke express an opinion regarding. 
the ownership of periodicals and so on by radio stations in the CBC? I think 
that was a criticism; and comes up again in connection with facsimile broad- 
casting. As to dual ownership, in Saskatchewan and Manitoba we have these 
stations. We have the menace of the Free Press which I think operates two radio 
stations in Winnipeg. “a 
Mr. Sepewick: Two. 
Mr. CotpweELu: One is short-wave and the other long. 
The Cuareman: I think that is right. 
Mr. Etpuicke: There is a short-wave station there, yes. a 
Mr. Coutpwetu: Yes, in Winnipeg we have one short-wave station. The re 
are two radio stations at Regina. Then there is the Saskatoon Star Phaema, 
the Saskatchewan Farmer, the Free Press-Prairle Farmer—all operat 
stations, these vehicles for the domination of views and opinion, all being ow 
by one group. I do not think that is:a healthy thing. I do want to say 
however, that I think the radio stations in Regina that are owned by 
institutions have been pretty fair. I am not complaining at the moment. I th 


House of Commons a year or so ago ordered the divorce of air transportation 
from railway transportation. 
The CHatrman: They haven’t departed from that yet. 
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. Mr. Cotpwe.i: I know, but I was thinking whether or not we should 
divorce similarly newspaper and radio stations. , 


Mr. Fiemine: May I ask Mr. Sedgwick a question along that line? 
The Cuairman: I think Mr. Coldwell was coming to a question. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I am going to ask Mr. Elphicke if he agrees with that? 


_ Mr. Evpuicxe: I am glad you asked me that question because after ten 
years’ experience in operating radio stations for newspapers, namely, the Calgary 
Herald, the Edmonton Journal, and the Winnipeg Free Press; I can say in all 
honesty and sincerity that I was never once interfered with, I was given complete 
and absolute control and they told me that commercially I had to stand on my 
own feet. I was never once interfered with in any way at all. 


_. Mr. Cotpweti: That may be so with that group. I think it probably is 
correct, but is there any danger inherent in that situation? 


‘ Mr. Expuickn: I suppose if you get them operated by unscrupulous people, 
‘yes. You get an undesirable result with anything operated by unscrupulous 
‘people. pve 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Yes; is it not correct that. in the early days of radio the 
‘press became a little bit jittery lest this rapidly growing and expanding new 
‘medium of public contact might endanger their position in the community? 
: Mr. Sepewick: Very vigorously so. 


\ Mr. Cotpwe uz: And is not that largely the reason why the newspapers took 
out radio licences, to protect themselves, and also to be able to put their opinions 
on the air through the stations? 

~ Mr-Sevewrcr: I think that is in part true, largely true. 


©. Mr. Cotpwetu: Would you say that radio had turned out to be the threat 
it was thought it would be? Judging by the policy of the stations themselves it 
would not. seem to me to be a very great, danger. 


~~ Mr. Sepewicx: I would say this, that this policy is not something which 
hhas been discussed or decided by us, because by the very provisions of the Act 
the purchase, transfer or sale of radio licences is decided as a matter of govern- 
ment policy. I do not think we should be asked to express an opinion here 
directly on that. 

~The Cuamman: But, Mr, Sedwick, I do not think you intended to say that, 
did you? Because you are coming back next Thursday to express opinions on 
government policy. 

im, Mr. Sepewrck: That is in respect to radio. You are talking about the 
newspapers. 

Fd Mr. Knicur: I was going to ask a question about the dual position of radio 
Bitions if you thought it a good thing for people with money enough to buy up 
@ group of stations, Would that not interfere with freedom of speech in a 
community ? 

1) The Cuargman: I wonder if you would agree to this, Mr. Knight, that it is 
rather hard to decide what questions should be asked and what should not. 
General philosophic questions, politico-philosophie questions are one thing, and 
factual questions are another. If you were to confine your questioning to the 


iat 


factual experience the gentlemen before us have had I suggest it would be more 


appropriate. Would you not think that was fair? 


*) Mr. Kyicut: I think it would be fair. I think my questions are based on 
hose principles, as I see them. 


i The CHAIRMAN: Well, yes. 
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The CuarrMan: In other words you say, the witness has opened his mouth - 
and now he is for it. ' . 

Mr. Knicut: Yes. 

The CuammaNn: You may be right about that. But do you not think you 
should take into consideration the function of the committee and the fact that — 
those are the sort of things that we have to decide no matter what the witness © 
thinks? I do not want to shut it off. I do not know that I have any right to 
shut it off. 2 : 

Mr. Evputcxe: Mr. Chairman, I speak from the experience of ten years” 
or more. 
Mr. Cotpwewu: The trouble is that we do not know what may happen in ; 
the future, the liberal minded owners may die and be replaced by others of a. 


_——- ee 


different sort. — 
Mr. Exvpuicks: That sort of thing can-happen in so many places; people 
do die. | a . 


Mr. Sepcwick: Of course, the situation is different when you consider the- 
CBC because it is not in a position to give the same type of community service. | 
Their service is on a national scale. ‘They serve Canada as a whole. a 
The Cuamman: By that you mean public service rather than Ne 
service. “|g 
Mr. Knicut: Take the question of freedom of speech, is it not possible that. 
the CBC might counteract the thing I was just talking about, the lack of 
freedom of speech, because by the amalgamation of these various stations you 
would at least have one agency through which you could get the other side of 
the picture. — 
Mr. Sepewick: I have neither seen nor heard anything that has led me to 
conclude that there is any lack of freedom of speech. If there is, we have not 
found it. | A 
Mr. Knicut: Apparently I cannot get an answer as to whether there is any 
danger to freedom of speech through the multiple ownership of stations or 
through dual ownership. a 
Mr. Sepawick: I thought I said there was never any evidence of any lack 
of freedom of speech on privately owned stations. I think the reverse would be 
true. You counteract the fact that the CBC speaks with one voice— y 
The CuarrMan: Or, the opposite. ~ 
Mr. SepawicKk: It works both ways, sir, that is why we say it is a healthy 
situation to have: 4 
Mr. Hansetu: Yes, and that position is one which does not exist with the 
CBC in the national field. 
Mr. Exvpuickp: No. 
Mr. Hawnsetu: Because private stations cannot put opinion broadeasts on 
network. - 
Mr. CoiBorneE: Quite true. - 
Mr. Cotpweuu: Isn’t that a protection to freedom of speech, because 
privately owned stations which sell time naturally invite the group with the 
longest purse, and they would be at an advantage over the group with the small 
purse or no purse at all. i 
Mr. Expuicxe: The situation there is that the individual station is given 
a free hand. I am not certain but a private network would do the same thing. 
Mr. Hanseiu: Some of them have given free time. 4 
Mr. Cotporne: A very large majority of them, to my knowledge. 


ue 
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Mr Hanseuu: Would it not be for complete protection if all forms of 
public opinion could get on a network? 


_ Mr. Coxzorne: Yes, I agree with you on that. 


__ The Cuatrman: Might I ask you a question about unions? I saw, I think 
~ it was on page 9,.I think it was at the bottom of page 9:and carried over on to 
_ page 10, where you give a general story about employer-employee relations, 
saying that they are very satisfactory and in a healthy condition. I am looking 
now at a sentence, I think it is at the end of page 9 and carries over to page 10, 
where you are dealing with the matter of employer-employee relations. What 
_ I wanted to ask you is the extent to which, if at all you have trade unionism 
_ among your employees on the private stations. 
8 Mr. CoLporne: Perhaps Mr. Sedgwick could answer that. I am not 
_ sufficiently conversant with procedure at other stations. 


< 


Bs TR UN 
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i Mr. Sepewick: There is a union in the larger cities of Canada, in such 
places as Toronto and Montreal. Most of the employees on the station, parti- 
_ cularly musicians and artists are paid on the basis of union rates. In small 
_ communities a great number of them have no local union. Some of the stations 
employ both union people and non-union people. There is no pattern set; it 
depends on every community, how they operate. I think it is generally fair to 
including Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, | 
_ Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and so on, they 
a are unionized. In the larger centres such as Toronto and Montreal artists other 
_ than musicians such as writers, announcers and actors are generally unionized, 
» and in some of the stations I believe the engineers are also unionized. 
-» Mr. Fieminc: Mr. Sedgwick said a moment ago that competition was 
_ healthy. I ask if the private stations regard the CBC as in any respect a 


_ Mr. Sepewicx: Oh yes. 

b Ye, Mr. Fremine: Does it go beyond competition in programmes in any sense? 
me. Mr. SEDGWICK: The CBC competes along two lines. They compete with us 
ia listener audience which, of course, is our circulation and they compete with 


i” 


us for total revenue. 


- Mr. Cotpwetu: I should like to follow that question on trade unionism 
with another question either tomorrow or next week. 


< _ The Cuamman: Anyone who asks any more questions is out of order. It 
| 18°6 o’clock. 

5 

+ 


; -__The committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m. to meet again on Friday, July 12, 
1946, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
ipa 4 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hous or Commons, 
f July 12, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. | 

The CHarrMan: Gentlemen, in order to perhaps make time the suggestion 
has been made that I should take a section of the first report and ask whether 
there are any questions on it, and pass on to the next section, and in that way 


perhaps direct the inquiry so that there will be less'delay. If it is agreeable 


that is the way I will start this morning. We wili deal with what is called 
section B of the first brief under the heading of “Statement of our Policy”. 
It commences on page 5 of the first brief. We had already been questioning upon 
that. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Arising out of the discussion we had on freedom of speech. 


| yesterday at 6 o’clock— 


The CHatrman: Pardon? 
Mr. Cotpweuu: Arising out of the question of freedom of speech on the air 


yesterday at 6 o’clock I was just going to ask a question. Part of the policy 
of the organization, as I understand it, is to give both sides of the question. Of 


course, I do not think either of the witnesses can answer the question but I want 
to raise it now. During the seamen’s strike, for example, the operators had 
‘quite a number of broadcasts, My information is that the seamen were not 
given the same privilege even when they offered to buy time on the air. It seems 
‘to me that is a violation of the ethics of the CAB, and it is'a matter that I think 
should interest the CBC as well. I think copies of the scripts should be obtained 
and the matter checked up. I believe that the station was CKAC, but I am not 
‘sure of that. 

Mr. Fremine: Where is that? 

_- Mr. Cotpwetu: A Montreal station, during the seamen’s strike. 

~The Cuairman: Mr. Colborne, Mr. Elphicke, Mr, Sedgwick, are you able to 
give any answer? 

Mr. Berrranp: Do you mean to say that the station permitted one party 
to broadcast and refused the other party? 

a Mr. Cotpweiu: That is my information. 

Mr. Fremine: Were they refused or did they not provide the opportunity? 
_ Mr. Cotpwen: Did not provide the opportunity, and I understand that they 
were refused time. 
The Carman: Are you able to give any answer to that, gentlemen? 

Mr. Sepewicx: Never heard of it. 

- The Cuamman: Is there any person connected with that radio station 
present who can give an answer? 

| Mr. ExeutcKn: Mr. Phil Lalonde. 

__ Mr. Laronpn: I am the manager of that station in Montreal. To my know- 
ledge I do not know of any request by the seamen’s union for time on my station. 
__ Mr. Corpwetu: It may be one of the other stations there. I said I was not 
sure, 
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Mr. Ken Sostm: I should like to say that the seamen’s union inquired about — 
time from us in Hamilton. They were offered time and did nothing about it. 

Mr. Eveuicxe: May I add to that statement also that while we did not have — 
the seamen’s strike in Vancouver unfortunately we have experienced a lot of 7 
strikes there, and I can assure this committee that every side of the strikes in — 
Vancouver has been represented, and on all stations. I merely want to bring © 
that point out, all sides were certainly given an opportunity. ) 4 

Mr. Fiueminc: Was that on a commercial basis? 

Mr. Evpuicxe: They are all commercial, both sides. ; 

The CuatrMAN: Are there any other questions along that line at the moment, — 
or any questions between pages 5 and 13? a 

Mr. CoLtpweEtu: Just a minute. 

Mr. Fueminc: Is there anything to add to the definition of “community” 
on page 5. In the second long paragraph about the middle of the page we have 
this :— < 
In the Canadian scene, a community consists of a centre with its q 
surrounding satellite communities and its adjacent rural territory. The 

term “community” embraces all three, since the needs and desires of © 
each are inextricably linked. That definition of “community” is, we- 
believe, essential to the proper functioning of radio in Canada. 4 
I take it that the size of the community is bound to vary with the nature of @ 
the metropolitan area, with the interests of the people in the area, and also with 
the power of the station? 

Mr. Expuicke: Definitely with the power of the station. May I give you 
an example of that. Let me take Calgary where you have a 10,000 watt station, 
a 1,000 watt station, and a 100 watt station. The 10,000 watt station covers a 
very large portion of Alberta and serves that farming community. It very 
f its way to serve it, and it considers the whole area as its. 
community. The 1,000 watt station has not got quite as wide coverage, ang 
therefore it is not quite so all-embracing. The 100 watt stati iS 
‘ts efforts more to the city than it would to the surrounding country territory. 
You are perfectly correct in saying that a community station is bounded by the 
territory it serves and the power of the station concerned. In the majority of 
communities the power does vary. You 
that community. 

Mr. Fueminc: It would be fair to say that a community is served by & 
station which can-reach it with the power it possesses as long as it is providing 
programmes that meet the needs and desires of its listeners? j 

Mr. Evpuicxe: If it is not presenting those programmes it will not have 
the listeners. 

Mr. CotpwetL: I may as well ask this question now. Section 31 A(d) of 
the regulations under the Radio Act reads this way: a 

The minister may require periodic or other returns to be made by 

the licensee of the revenues, profits and expenditures of the station a 
any other information required by the minister for the purposes of th 
regulation, and to ensure that such station is operated in the nationé 
interest and for the benefit of the community in which it is located. 


Does the minister require that in any instances that you know of? | 
Mr. E:puicxe: I have not heard of any instance. I cannot recall any bu 
I only speak for those stations in western Canada. Do you know any 1 
Sedgwick? ae 
Mr. Sepewicx: I do not know of any. i 
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Mr. Cotpwetu: CFRB has never been requested? 
Mr. Sepewick: No, not that I know of. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: Or your station? 
Mr. Expuicxe: No. 
e Mr. Brrtranp: On page 6 of the brief presented by Mr. Colborne you will 
__ notice in the second last paragraph there is this statement: 
_ “With this viewpoint we are in complete accord.” 

_ Then a little below that there is the statement: 
| . The Canadian Association of Broadcasters is a voluntary trade 
association of 81 separate stations, each one a separate operation. We 
an do not possess the advantages enjoyed by officials of a single corporation 
j in relation to the operation thereof. 7 
_ I wonder if Mr. Colborne would mind making a further explanation of exactly 
__ what he means by that? 
i The Cuatrman: What was the last sentence? 
i Mr. Brrtranp: We do not possess the advantages enjoyed by officials of 
_ asingle corporation in relation to the operation thereof. 
2 Mr. Cotsorne: The answer to that is that as an association it is a purely 
voluntary organization, and consequently we do not have complete control over 
_ the radio stations which are members of the association the same as the CBC 
_ would have complete control over its radio stations, 
a Mr. Brrtrranp: Am I to infer that there would be a possibility for the CAB 
_ to have such an organization or is it just left for the people to use their own 
| judgment? 
__-Mr. Cozorne: I am not gure I understand the question. 
| Mr. Burrranp: The question is this. Do you think that the CAB could 
_ arrange to give the service that is being given by the CBC through their 81 
| Separate stations with each one as a separate operation? 

+ Mr. Cotzornz: Give service in which way? 
a Mr. Brerrranp: To the general public, and the coverage. 
| ~~ The Cuarrman: Operating as 81 separate entities is it possible to duplicate 
| CBC service? 
Mr. Cotzorne: No, not at all. 
Mr. Fuemine: You do not profess to do that? 
A Sie! 

Mr. Cotzorne: No. 

4 Mr. Evpuicke: We have no network facilities, That is why we could not 
| do it. 
Mr. Cotpwetn: But you have multiple ownership. 
_. The Cuamman: Are there any other questions along that line? If not I 
_ will direct your attention to page 14 where it deals with the development of local 
talent. That section runs as far as page 18 where a new subject is commenced. © 
Are there any questions on this story about the development of local talent? 
|. Mr. Cotpwetu: We had an outline yesterday as to some of the stations 
which was very creditable. Do you think that applies to all stations connected’ 
with the CAB? 

| Mr, Consorne: The development of local talent, yes, I think it does. 
i Mr. Cotpwetu: You think this applies to all stations? | 

_. Mr. Cotzsorne: Some stations more than others because they are larger 
than others. For instance, CJCJ is a 100-watt station in a small city and has 
| ee scope and field that a station of 10,000: watts would have in service to its 
listeners. 
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Mr. Fiueminc: How does that work out in a metropolitan area? We will | 
say Toronto where you have got both the CBC and large private stations side 
by side. 

Mr. Cotporne: How does it work out? 

Mr. Furminc: How does the development of local talent work out in a 
metropolitan area like Toronto? 

Mr. Cotzorne: I think probably Mr. Sedgwick would be better qualified — 
to answer that because he is in that particular position. 7 

Mr. Sepcwicx: Toronto and Montreal are considered headquarters areas 
for radio in Canada. In addition to such talent as may appear from your local ~ 
field, that is the city of Toronto and the area of towns and cities surrounding 
it, we also get a natural drift. of the talent from all over Canada into Toronto 
and Montreal. I think that would be admitted. More radio originates over © 
the private stations and the CBC in Toronto than in any other locality in Canada © 
other than Montreal, so that if you look at the list of our artists used both by ~ 
CFRB and the CBC in Toronto you will find that they come from all over the ~ 
country. It is just the same as ‘n the United States where they make for New ~ 
York and Los Angeles. & 

Mr. Fuemine: Perhaps the impression left by the brief was that the © 
tendency was for the small community station to develop local talent which drifts 
to the CBC. I take it that Mr. Sedgewick is saying that in many cases the © 
local talent drifts towards the metropolitan centres and into the large community ~ 
stations there, too? t 

Mr. Sepewick: That is true. It is also a fact that a great deal of the 
talent that we employ, as well as the CBC, is not on a weekly salary basis. 
They are employed on a programme basis. They are engaged as artists. There® 
are as many artists and musicians work for me as work for the CBC and they 7 
are the same people. If I have an orchestra of 15 people it is a certainty that 
every one of those 15 is probably working that same night on the CBC station. ‘i 

Mr. Fummine: Are the rates of remuneration of artists the same on the 
private stations as on the CBC stations in the metropolitan areas? j 


a. 


Mr. Bravporn: When you speak of developing artists and other personnel — 
is it not a fact, and an ‘nevitable condition of the industry, that artists and 


Mr. Sepewicx: I think that is true. A chap who seems to be doing well | 
in Sudbury will want to make more money in the larger field. Sometimes” 
we seek him out if a story reaches us that there is somebody with more than 
ordinary ability in a small station. That has happened on my station, and I 
am sure it has happened on the CBC. Sometimes they come in and want to 
move into Toronto, or sometimes they are people who have gone from the 
larger area up to a small town to get experience. The top-notch artists tend 
to drift to the metropolitan areas and look for bigger jobs. Then we suffer, of 
course, by the top men we use and develop seeking the larger field in the United 
States, with the result that a ereat number of artists both from the CBC and thé 
private stations have broken into the larger field. They are people like Alar 
Young, Percy Faith, Anne Jamieson, Jimmy Shields. Some of them are still 
working in New York and I suppose they get ten or twelve times the salary in 
New York they could ever get in Canada under the most favourable circum=— 
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_ stances. Naturally that is where they go if they can get that kind of money. 
_ Ido not think it is entirely money because it is recognized if you can break 


p 


_ into the network field of radio in the United States you have reached, the top. 
a Mr. Cotpwetu: Is there a scale of remuneration for personne] developed 
in the local stations? Have you a rate card as a group of broadcasters for the 
_ remuneration of people who are engaged on community stations? 

2 Mr. Sepewicx: No, where talent is engaged even the local unions have 
completely varying rates all throughout Canada. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: I am not thinking of unions. It is not necessary that a 
person belong to a union before they can get on the air? 

Mr. Sepewicx: It is if he is going to play an instrument or act or announce 
on our station. For instance, on any station in Toronto you could not employ 
_ a musician who is not a member of a union. 

Mr, Cotpwei: But that does not apply to the small community stations 
throughout the country? 

| Mr. Sepewicx: It does not where there is no union, 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Do unions operate universally in all stations? 

. Mr. Sepewicx: Not in all stations. They have not any locals in some 
_ of the small communities, 

? Mr. Cotpwetut: Do you know how many stations are under union rules 
out of the 81? 

| _-Mr. Sepewicx: Oh, I would say out of our 81 there would probably be 
_ two-thirds. Would that be a fair guess? 

_.. Mr. Exvesicxe: Two-thirds: all of the major stations. If I may add to 
_ Mr. Coldwell’s question, in some of the smaller centres where there is a union 
which is not very strong and the stations are using some artists who are not 
' Members of the union the general procedure, as far as I have been able to 
find out, is that the station will pay the known union rates to them the same 
_ a8 they would pay to union members. That is when it is instrumentalists. As 
far as a rate card on singers and actors there is no rate card on that. It all 
_ depends on the size of the show, the type of job that has to be done and so forth. 
Re - Mr. Bravporw: On that station where they let students take over on 
Saturday morning that is free of charge, is it not? 

(> Mr. Evpuicxe: Yes. 

H _ Mr. Bravporn: You do not pay them anything? That is merely to train 
the students? In other words, during all of that morning you have whatever 
| they can offer as far as talent is concerned for nothing? 

Mr, Epuicke: Yes, but you have to do an awful lot of work with them. 
Mr. Bravporn: It is to your mutual advantage? 

i" Mr. Evputcxe: Yes, it is mutual for this reason, that they hope to train 
and develop some youngsters who will eventually go into the business of broad- 
| casting, but there is an awful lot of work in turning your station over to a bunch 
of young people to handle. 

eee The Cuarmman: I suppose it is pretty good business from the viewpoint of 
_ enlisting greater interest among the listening public? 

Mr, Expuickn: Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Brauporn: It increases good will. 

ie Mr. Cotpweit: Neither the CBC nor the private stations carry out the 
Tule which is universal on the BBC that everyone who appears on a program shall 
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be paid? I know I had quite an interesting experience myself when I was over 
there to find that I was presented on one occasion with 12 guineas and on 
another occasion with 3 guineas for broadcasting to Canada. 

Mr. Smrru: Your union must have come down in price. 

Mr. CotpweEtu: That was for 3 minutes; a guinea a minute. 

Mr. Evpuickr: That does not exist in this country, but you are putting ideas 


. 
into our heads. | 


Mr. Cotpwetu: I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. Sepewicx:I think it is true that there are some stations that pay. I 
know that in our station we do not use performers on the air that we do not pay, 
and that goes for high school students. We pay them. We do not use any 
performers that we do not pay. I do not think we would classify you as a : 


performer, Mr. Coldwell. fe 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Thank you. I wonder whether that is a compliment or ‘ 
otherwise. aa q 
~The Cuarrman: Is there any other question on that section or shall we J 
move on to what is called program control on page 18? 
Mr. Fieminea: I have a question on page 19, the second paragraph. There 3 


it says: 


Montreal’s CFCEF recently cancelled $25,000 worth of business : 
because it was of a nature unacceptable to the station’s program stan- — 
dards. a 

If there is no reason why the question should not be answered, I would be ‘ 

interested in knowing just what the reason was there. 4% 

Mr. Conporne: That is a question which could not be answered at this — 
time, but I think it might be possible to find out just what this instance was and — 
why the station refused the business. 

The CramrMan: There is no representative of CFCF here? 


Mr. Exvpuicxe: No. 
Mr. Furminc: Have any of the stations that are represented here turned § 
down business for any reason other than that they did not think that it was” 
' proper to broadcast a certain type of entertainment that was offered? Is it a 
matter of trying to avoid offending the moral sensibilities of the people or are — 
there any other reasons that are taken into account? . 
Mr. Eueuicke: Mr. Chairman, while I have no specific cases with me, I 
think I can say that there are quite a few stations in Canada that have turned 
down business on various occasions for moral reasons, or that some announce-— 
ments may be distasteful. I have heard quite a few stations complain about. 
certain announcement campaigns, and I have heard of an announcement cam- 
pign being turned down by certain stations because they thought it was distasteful 
to their audience. I have heard of stations turning down quite a lot of business, — 
such as drugs. I have no actual case with me, but I have heard of man re 
instances. ‘i 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Colborne, this was your brief. Who wrote the para- 
graph: “Montreal’s CFCF recently cancelled $25,000 worth of business...” and 
so on? a. 
Mr. Corporne: It is our brief. | = 
The CarrMAN: Who wrote that? Who is responsible for that getting into” 
your brief? sl 
Mr. Cotporne: That was evidence that was sent to us in answer to our 
questionnaire. CFCF actually sent us that statement. ° 
The CrarrMan: Where is that evidence? 


Mr. Cotzornn: We have it in Toronto. 
i The Cuarrman: You have not any recollection of the document? I presume 
- it was in the nature of written information? 
if Mr. Cotporne: That is correct. 
f The Cuamman: You have not any recollection of what was stated in that 
_ written information? 
vt Mr. Cotzorne: As far as I can recollect, that is the statement that we 
_ received in answer to our questionnaire just as it appears in our brief. In other 
_ words, I think what you are getting at is that there was no explanation of what 
- the actual case was. 
"a The Cuarrman: That is right. 
; Mr. CotBorne: No, there was not. 
i The CuamrMan: The extent of the information you had, then, was merely 
_ that CFCF asserted it had turned down $25,000 worth of business because it was 
of a nature unacceptable to the programme standards of the station? 

Mr. Cotzorne: That is correct. 
The Cuamrman: And they having made that statement, you wrote it into 
_ your brief? 

Mr. Coisorne: That is correct. 
: The CuarrmMan: As officers of the association, you do not actually take any 
responsibility for that statement. You pass the responsibility back to that 
station? 
Mr. Corzorne: That is correct. 
'_ The Cuareman: I see. I am not doubting it at all. I am just striving to see 
how this brief got built up. That is all. 
E Mr. Sepewicx: I think it would be a fair statement to say that every 
station turns down a very considerable amount of business. One of the reasons 
_ why in recent years we have adopted a code of ethics, passed it on to the stations, 
and expressly asked them to frame it and put it in their lobby and in their 
_ Office, was so we can use that code to give an explanation for turning down 


_ business that is not desirable. .I know I have turned down hundreds of thousands 


of dollars worth of business, in the years I have been in the business operating 
_ the station, because it was not suitable and did not comply with what I thought 
was our code of ethics. That happens every day. It does not happen in every 
Station every day, but it is bound to happen every day in radio. I fancy 
the same thing would be true of newspapers, that they would turn down business 
that they did not think was up to their standards. 

Mr. Beavporn: During the last 5 years, for instance, Mr, Sedgwick, did you 
have enough free time to sell that you could refuse so many thousands of dollars 
worth of business. . 

_ Mr. Sepewicx: I did not catch all-of the question. 

-__ Mr. Bravporn: During the last 5 years was not your time pretty much all 
‘sold out, your saleable time? 

Be _ Mr. Sepewick: Nobody ever is sold out. Some hours may be. The most 
‘Important ones may be. 

_ Mr. Bravporn: The big hours. 
sige Mr. Sevewicx: That is right. 

_ Mr. Beavporn: There are certain periods which are almost never sold 
“commercially. 

__ Mr. Sepewicx: That is right. 

Mr Beavporn: But there are other periods— 
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Mr. Sepcwick: That always can be sold. 

Mr. Bravuporn: —that are always sought. by sponsors. 

Mr. Sepewickx: That is correct. 

Mr. Beavporn: I am talking about those periods. 

Mr. Sepewick: Those periods, generally speaking, are sold on all stations 
in good times and bad. 

Mr. Brauporn: Especially in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Sepewick: Yes. That is so. 

Mr. Brauporn: Very heavily. In other words, when you refuse business it - 
may be also because you have no time to offer? 

Mr. Sepewick:. Well, that is not the question we are dealing with here. 

Mr. Beavuporn: You are still in the position to select the best programmes. 

Mr. Sepawick: The more time you sell to people, the more cagey you 
become in taking what you can get. 

Mr. Fuemine: Following that up, I want to get this quite clear. Have | 
the stations turned down these large amounts of revenue for reasons other than — 
that they could not accommodate them on the air? 

Mr. CotpweLu: Yes; that is what is stated there. 

Mr, Sepewick: Yes, very definitely. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Guy Herbert will enlarge on that. : 

Mr. Guy Herpert: Mr. Chairman, my company happened to be sales 
representatives for CFCF in this $25,000 worth of business. I can answer that 
very definitely. CFCF decided that there was too much commercial content 
in the programmes that were offered to them and that it was not in the interests — 
of the public to hear the programmes which they thought had too much com-_ 
mercial content in them and were not good listening, and they turned down the 


~ business because they did not think it was good business for them to take it, 


Mr. Bravporn: You thought the listener would not be pleased? 
Mr. Hesrert: That is right. There was far too much commercial content | 
in it. It contravened the regulations of so much commercial content, and they 
definitely turned down $25,000 worth of business because they thought it was_ 
not good listening and not good broadcasting for them to take it. 4 
Mr. Bravporn: That is in accordance with your theory set out in your brief 
on page 20 as follows: “In the ultimate analysis, the community station must. 
permit the listener to be boss, even for most selfish reasons. Unless the listener 
is pleased, the station will not survive.” 7 
Mr. Hersert: I think so, Mr. Beaudoin, plus the fact that 1t was not ial 
accord with the code of ethics which we have filed with you. It was just not | 
good broadcasting for them to take it and they were not the only ones to 
turn it down. CJCA in Edmonton also turned down the same business because 
they did not think it was good business and because there was far too much 
commercial advertising in the programmes they were offered. ; 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Herbert, does not that equally come down to this, that 
it was turned down by reason of the commercial policy of tne station? : 
Mr. Hersert: Yes. 
The Cuarrman: Is not that right? 
Mr. Herserr: Plus the fact that the programmes were not—I mean, they 
just did not make good listening. 
The CuarrMan: That is what I mean. It would cause too many knobs LC 
be turned to the left. 


‘ 
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Mr. Hersert: That is right, sir, 

% The Cuatman: And therefore it was injurious to the station. It was not 
_ turned down because of any supposed injury to the listening public but rather 
because the station knew that there would not be any listening public after the 
first five minutes. Is not that correct? 

Mr. Herpert: Well, except for this, Mr. Chairman, that we like to put on 
_ things that we'think are ethical; and this particular broadcast we did not think 

fitted into that category. 
The Cuarrman: I must say that as far as I am concerned, as I hear the 
explanation of this, there seems to me to be a remarkable mixing up of ethics 
_ and commercialism; I mean, commercialism from the viewpoint of receipts of 
money. It does not seem to me to be very clearly defined. As I hear you 

explain it now, it looks like a very natural refusal because it would be injurious 

commercially to the station if it were to put out that kind of unbalanced pro- 
gramme. That is quite an understandable motive, and if a man does not carry 
_ on his business with such motives I should think he would go broke. But I 
- would not call that ethics. I might be quite wrong, but that is not my under- 
_ standing of ethics. 

Mr. Knicur: Mr. Chairman, would some of the items of this particular 
code of ethics perhaps correspond roughly to the regulations imposed by the 
CBC, a breach of which might cause loss of licence to a particular station? 

| The Cuairman: I guess that is so. | 
; Mr. Hersert: This particular piece of business is, I think, running on 
roughly 30 stations in Canada. CFCF in Montreal, CJCA in Edmonton and 
-CKOC in Hamilton are three stations that, in spite of the fact that it meant a 
lot of revenue to them, thought it was not good broadcasting for the listener 
and therefore gave up the commercial revenue that was involved. 
oh Mr. Hansewu: Do I understand that that same business is carried by 
about 30 stations? 
__. Mr. Herzerr: I think about 30 stations. 
Mr. Cotpweti: What programme is that, may we ask? 
Mr. Herperr: Do you want that? 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I think we should have it. 
_ Mr. Sire: I doubt that. We do not want to take some commercial con- 
cern in here and advertise it. 
__ Mr. Cotpwetu: The only thing is that we have the C.AB. here telling us 
“about high ethical policy and so on; and I think we should know if stations 
are following the code of ethics or what commercial programme it is that is 
_turned down by some because they do not think it is quite ethical. 
Mr. Herperr: I should like to answer that in this way— 
‘ag ‘The Cuarrman: Before you answer that, Mr. Herbert, may I make this 
comment to Mr. Coldwell. Unless there is some compelling reason, it seems to 
Me that in this privileged place we should not single out commercial stations. 
We are sitting here in a place where the ABC company cannot answer. 
Mr. Cotpweu: I will not press the question, but I will just put it this way 


to Mr. Herbert. According to you, Mr. Herbert, there are 30 stations out of 81 
who are not living up to the proper code of ethics? 

_ Mr. Hesserr: Well, that is their own judgment. Some of them think this 
business is all right, Mr. Coldwell. 


Mr. Cotpwetu: That is just it. 
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Mr. Hurpert: These three stations do not. It happens to be a patent 
medicine business and they just did not think it was good business for the 
listener or for them to put it on the air.. 

The Cuarrman: As far as I am concerned, Mr. Herbert, your answers are 
quite satisfactory. I was only endeavouring to see the manner in which the line 
could be drawn between ethics and ordinary good commercial policy. I am not 
in any way inimical towards GECF or anybody else. I know it is quite an in- 
cidental thing; only it seemed to me that the brief was making a point for the 
broadcasters that they sometimes did things to their own. disadvantage for good 
moral reasons. I have no doubt they do that but this does not appear to be one 
of those cases. That is all. 

Mr. Herpert: I think, Mr. Chairman, the point we attempted to make 
was that we are not always looking for the dollar. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is what you were seeking to do, only I do not 
think you made it in that paragraph. 

Mr. Herpert: Thank you. 

The CuarrMan: Is there any other question? 


Mr. Hansetu: Just along the same line, does it follow therefore that, be- q 
cause the station has refused $25,000 worth of business, they have actually lost — 


$25,000 on that account? 
The CHarrMAn: Well, the station might have filled up the time. I suppose 


the time was filled up by something else. Was it, Mr. Herbert? I suppose that | 


might have been so. 


Mr. Herpert: The time asked for was in mid afternoon and was not filled — 


by any other programmes. 
The CuarrmMan: I see. 


Mr. Herpert: The station just did not think it was in the interests of the — 
listener and themselves to put these particular programmes on the air. That = 
was their only idea. As Mr. Coldwell has pointed out, there are 30 stations — 
carrying this business. There are 3 stations 1m. Canada that just did not like the © 
business and did not want to take any part of it. o 


The CuarrMAN: It was lost, apparently. 


Mr. Hansetu: There was a loss of $25,000 in that case because you did not 


sell the time? 


Mr. Herpert: I would answer that by saying that I think they would have | 
had $25,000 extra revenue’had they taken it, because it was in mid afternoon 
and they did not sell the time. The time is sustaining at the moment and they — 


could have picked up $25,000; but they did not. 


The CHAIRMAN: It might have been based on the bible adage, that if you 


put bread on the waters it will come back to you as cake. 


Mr. Hansetu: There is just one other question in that connection which — 
I should like to ask. How long a period of time would this contract involve? © 
If you lose $25,000 in a couple of months, that is big. But if you lose it over & 


longer period, it is not so big. 


Mr. Hernert: It was a l-year contract. $25,000 was the amount of money 


involved in a 1-year contract. 


Mr. Fueminc: The brief lays stress on the development of ‘talent. We had’ 
a good deal in the CBC brief about the attempt, within limits, to improve the 
appreciation of the listening public of good programmes, the education of the 


listening public—trying to keep a balance, of course, of actual listener interest. 
What do the community stations say they are doing in that. respect? i 

Mr. Expuicxe: I think, Mr. Chairman, the community stations are doing 
quite a worth while job. I have not got any figures except certain institutio 
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quoted here. Again I come back to Victoria, where they put on their own local 
- symphony orchestra. I know in Winnipeg they have done a lot of concert work 
_ with concert groups. I know some of the stations that were itemized here are 
_ working very closely with music teachers and people of that class and with 
_ music schools. I know in ours in Vancouver we work very closely with the B.C. 
Institute of Music and Drama. I know we gave a scholarship and we have one 
of their graduates on the air and pay him. I think, generally speaking, that the 
_ community stations are playing their part in that sort of work. In addition, 
- quite a number of the community stations are, of course, members of the CBC 
network and they carry quite a number of programmes released by the CBC, 
because without these by CBC stations a lot of these programmes could not be 
_tTeleased. They get that as well as their own local programmes. 
Mr. Fiemine: You say there is a policy of consciously trying to educate 
the listening public? 


Mr. Exvpuicxe: Very definitely, sir. And to develop talent, too. 
Mr. Bravporn: But you will admit that talent is hard to get? 
Mr. ELpuickn: Yes. I mean, you have to work. 

Mr. Bravuporn: And you need talent to run your station? 

Mr. Evputcxe: Definitely. 


Mr. Brauporn: So if you do not go to all sorts of effort to get talent, either 
_ through scholarships or other means, you do not get the talent that you need to. 
“run your own station? 
| Mr. Evpuicke: Then you have to resort to records of better artists and 
classical records. 
I; Mr. Brauporn: There is one last observation, if I may; don’t you think you. 
: are putting too much emphasis on this idea that the listener is boss? 
Mr. Evpeuicxs: I think that is the question, sir. I personally feel that the 
listener is boss. I am speaking purely personally, but our job is to serve the 
listener. If we serve the listener and serve him well, we are going to succeed, 
_Iam one of the people who believe very honestly and very sincerely that as we 
serve so shall we prosper; and I think quite frankly that we have got to consider 
the listener our boss.. I agree with you, that we should try to improve the 
listeners’ idea of programmes, but I think we must consider him boss. 
. Mr. Brauporn: The reason I framed my question the way I did was because 
Mr. Sedgwick when he appeared before the committee in 1936 made reference 
to it when he said that the stations he represented were interested in educational 
programmes only to the extent to which the public could absorb such programmes. 
_ Mr. Evenicxe: Mr. Sedgwick is right here, I think he might reply to that. 
‘Mr. Smpewicx: A broadcast is not a broadcast until someone listens to it. 
Anything you put out that is not listened to is not a broadcast. It takes two to 
make a contract. Any time you put anything on your stations that impels people 
to turn their dials, you fail. We have no backlog of money, with which to 
support that kind of programme indefinitely. 
The Cuairman: The Association of Radio Artists who were here a few days 
ago put it this way, I think; they said, if I interpreted their remarks correctly, 
that the private stations must play to the majority, but that. the CBC’s position 
is that it can turn to the minorities and give them service, Is that rather a fair 
indication of the difference between the two? 
Mr. Sepewicx: I would think so, sir, because the minority are paying the 
Same licence fee as the majority, if they own radio sets, and it seems to me they 
are entitled to what service they want to listen to. After all, the CBC are paid 
to provide that service. 
The Cuamman: You must look always to getting the majority listeners? 
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Mr. Sepcwick: Within reason, yes. : | 
Mr. Fueminc: I think by that you mean the majority in the local com- 
munity? 
The CHAIRMAN: Of course. 
Mr. Fuemrnc: And it will vary in the different communities? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Does not that statement rather confirm the CBC policy — 
of two national chains giving out the programmes on the air at the same time; — 
would not that be a fair comment? 

Mr. Sepewick: I would not think so, sir. No. 

Mr. CoLtpwELL: You do not? . 

Mr. Sepewick: Do you mean that you could use one national chain on a © 
commercial broadcast and the other on a sustaining programme at the same 
time, that you could require two national chains to supply a public service? 4 

Mr. Cotpwetu: The argument is that the CBC can minister to a minority 
at certain times when a majority might be listening to other programmes on — 
the other chain, and the other stations in the air may be using a commercial 
programme at the same time at which there may be an alternative on the air 
which may not be an alternative CBC programme. 

Mr. Sepewick: Listener preference would seem to indicate that they are very : 
much against that, because all the better radio programmes in Canada are 
commercial programmes. : j 

Mr. Fiueminc: The CBC say that with one network they can minister to — 
the minorities. I do not suppose listener preference would alter that very much, ~ 


Mr. Sepewicx: I have figures here if you are interested in knowing something — 
about listener interest. 
The CuairMAN: What is the name of that? 
Mr. Brauporn: He has in his hand the Elliott-Hayes report. 4 
The Cuarrman: Before you go on with the figures, Mr. Sedgwick, I have 
written a question down here while Mr. Coldwell was speaking, and it is this: — 
Is it a matter of general agreement among broadcasters that these surveys — 
which-are made by organizations of listening public are reliable? Is that a - 
matter of pretty general agreement among broadcasters? — - 
Mr. Sepcwick: I think so, sir. They are accepted by both ourselves and 
CBC, the advertisers, and the agencies who buy this service. I do not think — 
there is a single station in Canada that does not buy it. ’ 
The Cuamman: Is there just the one of these surveys, the one that has just 
‘been mentioned? : ; 
Mr. Sepewick: This is the one which issue a continuing study. 
The CuHarrMAN: Is it a Canadian service? . 
Mr. Sepewick: Yes, it is a Canadian service entirely, and it has adopted © 
survey methods developed by the Hooper organization in the United States, 
who also make radio advertising surveys there. a 
The Cuairman: It has pretty good standing with all broadcasters? ‘9 
Mr. Sepcwick: Let me tell you this, I believe it gives you definite indication 4) 
as to the extent of listener interest in your programmes. I do not think any 
survey organization attempts to tell you that by putting a programme on thes 
air in a certain district at a certain time you are going to get a certain volumes 
of listener audience. The survey, however, does give you a remarkably adequate 
and continuous study. It is like reading a gas meter. If you make a mistake 
this month you can read it correctly next month and then even things up. There 
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_ are all kinds of mistakes made in these listener surveys from time to time, but 
_ we believe the continuous study producers give the results we are looking for. 
It is the basis for guidance used both by the CBC and ourselves. 

4 Mr. Breauporn: May I put it this way, is it the only method which so far 

_ has been found of making surveys? 

Mr. Sepewicr: Well, in the United States they have two methods. There 
is the Hooper rating, which we call the co-incidental study of radio listener 
habits; that is the survey being made while the programme is on, which is what 
might be referred to as a system of primary surveys. Then there is the Crossley 
basis of personal call service. It is sometimes referred to as a recall system under 
which you contact the listeners the following day and try to find out if they 

_ are able to recall what they were interested in the night before, and in that way 

_ you fix the degree of interest which a programme has secured. Then, by matching 
one survey against the other you find that they will pretty well even out and 
you have a pretty accurate indication of listener interest. Of course, the figures 
secured under the recall check are somewhat more than those under the co- 
incidental survey, but each show regular trends; and, as I say, you match the one 

against the other and in that way get a more adequate picture of the results. 
Then there is another one in Canada called Canadian Facts Limited. It does not 

provide a continuous study. I may say that I have used it myself to a great 

extent to check results, to make specific surveys on specific subjects in certain 
areas which might not be covered regularly by the continuous study. For example, 
it is limited in its use in cities like Montreal and Toronto because it does not 
cover the rural area around the city beyond the five cent telephone call limit. 

We use it in the city of Toronto. When we go into the country districts we 

-employ the check organization, Canadian Facts Limited. They give us the 
facts in other areas. We also employ the dual method of telephone survey and 
personal call. When you are conducting a survey the lines are run up and down 
‘showing peaks and valleys particularly at the start, and then as your survey 

carries on and reaches a certain point those peaks and valleys begin to level 
cut where your averages begin to show results. There is a certain point at 

which the law of averages comes into play. When the survey progresses to 
that point we are beginning to get some place and we have some idea of what 
our listening audience is. 
__ Mr. Fremine: What time of the day do you find you have the best listening 
audience at your stations? 
Mr. Sepewick: Let me tell you this. This is the finished report for May, 
and the figures are slightly high. It indicates the percentage of stations in use 
in the area. Between the hours of six o’clock and ten o’clock, which is the time 
of the survey, in the evening, and I think this survey covers a period of a matter 
of two weeks during the month of May. They report every fifteen minutes the 

‘percentage of listeners and I notice the low for the week appears to be starting 
at six o’clock when there is 29-8 sets apparently tuned in; and the high of the 
week appears to be Wednesday at 9.45 p.m. when there were 52-3 per cent of sets 
tuned in. The average for the week works out at 41-8 over the whole period 
of fifteen minute checks from six o’clock until ten o’clock in the evening. 


Mr. Fiemine: Those are the times that most people listen in. 


Mr. Sepewick: That is right. I also notice here figures made by periodical 
study by this organization during June and July of early and late listening habits, 
that is probably starting at five o’clock in the morning and bringing it up to 
nine o’clock in the morning, and then studying the period from ten o’clock at 
night until two o’clock the next morning. Some of our member stations carry on 
a twenty-four hour service throughout the day. Some stations work twenty-two 
hours a day and the average I think would be something like eighteen hours. 
However, as I say, this is a study of listener habits throughout the whole cycle of 
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twenty-four hours. Of course, you will appreciate that in some of the industrial 
centres like Windsor, we have factories operating three eight hour shifts and 
that is one of the reasons why the stations operate on a twenty-four hour 
schedule, although we know that the amount of listener interest in the majority — 
of centres during the night time is strictly limited. I might say it is so limited 
that I think it has no commercial value so far as they are concerned. The 
listening audience is very small, they are the kind of people who work on shifts, 
and they will sleep during the day and work at night—it depends on what shifts 
they are on, you know what I mean. However, we do try to cater to them. 

Mr. Knicut: Before we get away from the question of minorities I would 
like to ask Mr. Sedgwick this; I believe he stated that the public must be catered — 
to, that the public are the judge; I-would like to ask him if he considers that — 
the improvement of public taste is any of his responsibility? I remember having © 
asked a newspaper editor that same question once. He told me that so far as he 
was concerned his business was to give the public what the public wanted, 
irrespective of the content of his paper. I would like to get an opinion from — 
Mr. Sedgwick on that particular statement. | 

Mr. Sevewrcx: I think, sir, it is definitely our duty to try to improve public 
taste. I think it is also our duty to cater to an audience at certain times, and — 
certainly a percentage of our time, For example, for fourteen years certain, it 
may be sixteen years, I have been carrying every Sunday afternoon the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. That is a readily saleable time. The 
New York Philharmonic normally does not get a high listener rating. I do not- 
think any symphony does. We have never sold that time nor have we ever 
interfered with the carrying of that programme for the reason that there is an_ 
enthusiastic audience, small no doubt but it is enthusiastic, which likes to hear | 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra on Sunday afternoon. I think — 
the CBC finds the same thing. : 

Mr. Beavvorn: At what time is that programme on the air? 

~Mr. Sepewick: From three to five. 

Mr. Beauporn: How much would it cost if it were sponsored? 

Mr. Sepewick: It is already sponsored in the United States now so we have 
to make cuts in carrying it on the air in Canada. We have to cut in certain com=_ 
mentator material to take care of the sponsored advertising when we are putting 
that programme on Sunday afternoon. 8 

Mr. Fiemine: You carry that as a sustaining programme on your station, 
don’t you? — 4 

Mr. Sepewick: That is correct. I thought I could give you the surve ri 
figure of the listening audience, but I find I haven’t got it here. I know it is not 
high, as I think anybody in the radio business knows. ' B 

Mr. Brauporn: And for how many years did you say you had been carrying” 
that programme? 

Mr. Sepewicx: At least fourteen, and I think it is sixteen years. iy 

Mr. Latonve: I think we started taking care of that programme in 1933, but 
I believe it has been available since 1930. a 

Mr. Sepcwick: Yes, that would mean that we had been carrying it for at. 
least thirteen years. a 

_ Mr. Bravporn: And you consider the hours between three and five om 
Sunday afternoon a good saleable time? a 
Mr, Sepcwick: Topnotch, it is a time when you have a very high listening 
audience. 7 

Mr. Cotpweww: I was going to ask Mr. Sedgwick if this (displaying a radi 
magazine) is the official organ of the Canadian organization? ‘ 
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a Mr. Sepewrcx: That is just a paper put out. We have no official organ. 
___. Mr. Cotpweti: I Jooked through its pages and I thought it was an expres- 
a sion of what C.A.B. are doing. 

ig _ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Is your Sunday night church broadcast a sustaining 
programme? 


Wt Mr. Sepewicxk: Yes. 

iy a . . . . 

“i Mr. Fiemine: And the Sunday morning service is too, I presume? 

i Mr. Sepewicx: All our religious programmes are gratis. You are referring 


_ I suppose to the station I represent? 
y ‘Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Yes. 


we Mr. Sepewick: Quoting from the surveys here CBL, that is my opposition 
in Toronto—part of it—carry on Sunday night at seven o’clock a programme 
_ galled “Let’s go to the Opera”. The percentage of sets in use at that hour is 44 
_» per cent, and the percentage of those listeners tuned in to “Let’s go to the Opera”’ 
is 10.6—that is CBL. On CFRB we take care of the church service for one hour 
__ between seven and eight the percentage of sets tuned in to my station at that 
_ hour is 11.6. We find’ it is not a very high rating, but unfortunately during 
- this particular survey which was made in the month of May we were competing 
_ with the programme of Jack Benny which is a rather popular programme as in- 
_ dicated by surveys conducted in the Toronto area, which showed that Jack 
_ Benny had 48.2 per cent of listeners tuned in to his programme. However, an 
' interesting sidelight on that survey is that most of the sets were tuned in to 
_WBM, Buffalo, with the result that CBO and ourselves took quite a licking at 
_ that particular time for that particular reason. 


a Mr. Fieminc: Could the witness answer the question I asked about com- 
__ petition with the CBC, and as between private stations? I would like to know 
_ to what extent, having regard to the station distribution in communities, I think 
it was five stations in one community under discussion, they considered those 
_ stations were in competition with each other? To what extent does competition 
_ exist among community stations? 

Ee _ Mr. Sepewicx: A local station competing with another privately owned 
— local station? 


a 
me Mr. Fuieminec: Yes. 


a Mr. Sepewicx: It is just as keen as any other line of business. You com- 
pete for two things. You compete for audience first because without that you 
do not get revenue. Then, having been able to prove you have found an audience 
_ you go to the advertising agency and try to persuade them there is something 
_ they can afford to buy time on because you have the audience. Unless you have 
_ the audience you are wasting your time going to an agency and trying to tell 
them it is worthwhile buying time because you cannot show them you have 
- listeners if you start off lacking that audience. 


ie 


¥ Mr. Fieminc: Then competition depends on having the same market and 
“the means covering the same area on your private station? 

| Mr. Sepewicx: Not necessarily. On the larger stations in any community 
__ the majority of their revenue comes in from what we call the national spot 
| advertisers. That is the advertiser who is distributing his goods on a regional 
_ or national basis, who is not confined to the trading area of the city or town 
or village but has outlets for distribution throughout the area you cover. The 
| Sreat majority of the revenue of the larger station covering a broad community 
‘comes from the national spot advertiser whereas the great majority of the 
_Tevenue of local stations of low power—and I think Mr. Colborne can bear me 
t on this—serving the more concentrated community would be derived from the 


local advertiser. I mean the merchant, the hutcher, the baker, the candlestick 
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maker, who is confined to that area. I know in the Toronto district the local 
advertiser is not interested in buying my station particularly because he feels ita 
would cost him too much to buy a lot of coverage he is not able to capitalize — 
on whereas the national spot advertiser would not probably be so interested in 
buying the small station because he feels he requires wider coverage because — 
he has wider distribution. . That is the way the radio business has developed — 
over the years, and it seems to be pretty satisfactory to most everybody. 

Mr. Corzorne: I think perhaps an example may clarify that in your mind. 
The man who repairs shoes in Calgary has no interest in talking to the people in 
Lethbridge about it or to the people in Edmonton because the people in Edmonton 
and Lethbridge are not going to send shoes to him in Calgary to be repaired. — 
Therefore he uses the small station which covers Calgary and a very small area ~ 
around Calgary where people possibly will bring shoes to his store. 4 

Mr. Bravporn: That is the 100-watt station? 

Mr. Coporne: Yes. : 

The CHatrMan: That brings us to this, that out of the 92 stations, if we . 
will for a moment forget about the CBC, most of them are monopolies? 

Mr. Smiru: Most of them are what? 

The CuarrMAN: Monopolies. A 

Mr. CotzorNne: You mean the individual station? 

The Cuarrman: And excluding the CBC. If it were not for the CBC most — 
of the 92 stations would be a monopoly. q 

Mr. Coxzorne: Not at all. 

Mr. Fieminc: That is the very opposite from what the witness has said. 


“Mr. Cotzorne: I should think you might be able to charge that in an area ~ 
where there is only one private radio station— 4 
The CuarrmMan: Just stop there fora moment. Are there not a large number 
of places where there is just one private station? That is why I put the question 
in the form I did. 4 
Mr. CotsorNe: Yes, there are several. I do not know just what the areas 
are. There are certain places where there is only one community radio station — 
which is of a small nature, but most of those areas are also covered by stations” 
from other centres. - 
The CHairMAN: But relating back to your story about the small shoemaker 
he probably would not go to Regina, let us say, to advertise to put his stuff over 
“in Calgary? 
Mr. Couporne: That is correct, but taking Calgary as an example, in 
Calgary there are three radio stations. As was pointed out previously there 
is a 10,000 watt station, a 1,000 watt station and a 100 watt station. The man 
who sells a product which is universally distributed—I will not mention the 
product because that is mentioning advertising again but you can think of © 
examples yourself—would naturally use the station which is going to give him 
the greatest coverage. Certainly the man who repairs shoes is quite free to go 
to the 10,000 watt station and advertise there. q 


The Cuarrman: Like he would if he went to the Montreal Gazette. 
Mr. Coiporne: He could go quite logically to any station which is heard 
in the area which he is serving. Bi 
Mr. Cotpwetu: CFCN in Calgary is a 10,000 watt station and is heard) 
throughout Alberta. The local storekeeper in Lethbridge would advertise over 
the local Lethbridge station? if 
Mr. Cotzorne: Yes. : - ae 
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Mr. Conpweti: What is happening is that the large station in the city is 


attracting business from the small business man in Lethbridge. You have the 
- Hudson’s Bay company or one of the other big companies advertising in Calgary 
- over a very wide area. In that way it is not serving the local community but it 
is actually taking business from the local community to the larger city. Is that 


| 


not the same thing with CFRB in Toronto going to Oshawa and the surrounding 
territory ?, 

Mr. Cotporne: Being heard in those areas? 

Mr. Coupwe.: Yes. 


Mr. Cotporne: That may possibly be true although I think most advertisers 


follow the process of buying time wherever the listeners are, and it is generally 


conceded that most listeners in an area listen to their community station. In 


other words, a very small percentage of the people in Lethbridge would listen 


to the Calgary station: They listen to their own station. That is generally true. 
Mr. CotpweE.u: That is shown by the listener surveys? 
Mr. Corzorne: I think you will find that is shown by the listener surveys. 
Mr. Sepewicx: I think your idea is not quite right because, as a matter of 


fact, the great majority of goods that would be advertised on station CFCN are 
sold in the stores of Lethbridge just as freely as they are sold in the stores of 
Calgary. I think you should also bear in mind, too, when you talk about the 
Calgary station that station is not in Calgary. CFRB is certainly not in 
Toronto. Our studios are there but our transmitter is out of town. CKAC is 


i 


li 


40 miles out of Montreal. We are a long way from Toronto. The high power 
licence we were granted 20 years ago insisted that we move a certain distance 
out of the community because we were designed to service a broader area. As a 
matter of fact, the lower power stations in Toronto put a much greater signal 
‘strength into Toronto than those higher power stations serving the community. 


_ Mr. Cotpwetu: I have heard it suggested that in normal times the big 


stores in the cities advertise attractive specials to bring the people into the cities 
to pick up those specials, and the small, business communities around suffer on 


that account. I had that in mind when I asked the question. 


‘ 


Mr. Smiru: There is a question along that line. Coming back to your use 


of the word “monopoly” in small communities that is true of the weekly news- 


paper. It is true of the hardware store. 
_ The Cnarrman: Sure, 


_ Mr. Smrru: And the beer hall and nearly everything that goes into life 
there, but coming back to the larger stations and the smaller stations and coming 


back to people going into the large stores like Eaton’s and Hudson’s Bay, they 
‘serve the very communities we are talking about. That is just a natural con- 


dition of business. | 
_ Mr. Hansexy: There is another side of the picture. We must not assume 


that the shoemaker on the 100 watt station is going to have the entire city of 


Calgary as his audience. 
_ Mr. Coxzorne: Not at all. 


he Mr. Hanseuu: The possibility is he will have a very small fraction of the 
yeople because the other two stations which are there cover the same area, and 
she possibility is ‘they might be a little stronger or might be putting on network 
yrogrammes. The result is that the shoemaker would have a very small portion 
the audience. So that while you may say you are serving the local community 
u id giving local community service you are actually in competition with the 
arger power stations that are also competing for the same audience. 

15. Mr. Corzorne: That is quite true. 
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Mr. Hansety: I am not complaining about that but the impression might 
be that the local station and the shoemaker on that small station have the entire — 
city as an audience. ; 
Mr. Cotporne: Not at all. 

Mr. Hansetu: He does not have it. . 
Mr. Beavuporn: I thought I heard Mr. Colborne say a moment ago that q 
people in certain cities listen to their own station. 
Mr. CotgorNneE: Generally speaking. 3 
Mr. Bravporn: If they do so how could they have only a small fraction of — 
the audience as Mr. Hansell says? You agreed to that, too. q 
Mr. Couzorne: Mr. Hansell is speaking of a situation where there are three 
radio stations in the one city. You can say they listen to their own station, and 
by that I mean they listen to a Calgary station. ; 

Mr. Beauporn: He was also talking of a situation not very far from 4 ~ 
certain city in which there is one station, and the other station covers the same. 
territory as the one station in the city. You say that listeners do not listen to ~ 
those stations, that they listen to the station in their own city. Then they certainly — 
do not get a small fraction of the audience. The shoemaker gets all the audience? — 

Mr. CotporNe: I said as a broad general premise that people listen to their 
community station. Naturally there are people who listen to programmes rather ~ 
than to the station. If they have a choice of stations they listen to the programme a 
they like to listen to. q 

Mr. Hansetv: It all boils down to audience again. Let me give you another 
case and get your observation on this. Suppose the CBC should establish these 
other powerful stations. In other words, suppose the CBC should have very 
high power stations in every province, and by reason of those high powe 
stations can reach all of Canada. Suppose their next step is to say, “Well now 
we really do not have any need for the private stations for our networks any 
more because we can cover Canada.” The private stations will serve their own 

communities, and there is a place for you, but would it not follow that your 
audience would perhaps be almost completely gone by reason of the high power 
stations with networks, national commercials, and so on? You are serving the 
local need but you have not got an audience to serve. 4 
Mr. CotzornE: That is quite true. It would put us in a position of dis- 
advantage in competing for listeners. g 
Mr. Hansewu: So the idea that you serve your community can only be looked 

upon in its relationship to whether your competitors are also serving the com- 
munity. e 
Mr. Bertrranp: There is still a place for the small merchant; there is still 
a place for the local man, and there is still a place to fight for the struggle to 
live for any one human being. There must be. iy 

Mr. Hanseuu: That is so. 

Mr. Bertranp: You are not driving away the whole of the audience. Yo 
are only losing them at times but getting them back if you keep after th 
I ain a local merchant in a country place and I am not going to lose my busin 
in spite of the big fellows. . i 7 

The CuarrMan: I feel sure that we would like to get on with the balance 
this brief. Would you be willing if I turned the page now? We come now t 
page 21 and begin with what-is called sectional programming and production 0 
sustainers. Is there anything suggested by way of comment? uy 

Mr. Fupmine: You are up to page 28. 

The CuHatrMan: I had the place marked, Local creative programming 
dealt with on page 30. There is not any. break on page 28. ne 
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. _ Mr. Cotpwetu: Before we leave page 21 do all the stations give the public 
_ announcements that are mentioned here free? I have in mind that I asked the 


same question about certain stations which I think the CBC will probably take 
note of, but is it correct to say that they all give these public.service announce- 
_ ments free? What do you mean by “free”? Do they pay for any announcements 
_ that are interspersed in programmes that are paid programmes? 
____Mr. Sepewicx: Those that we refer to are not in sponsored time that is paid 
_ for by advertisers nor are they charged for by us. They are the free ones that 
are given by the station gratis. 
Mr. Cotpwei: That is to say, they do not include those that are interjected 
_ in sponsored programmes? 
Mr. Sepewicx: That is true. Our usual procedure in connection with that 
_ type of operation is that in the event of a national drive of any kind such as 
national war finance or Red Cross the station conducts its own campaign by the 
_ method we have pointed out in our report, and-adds further to the strength of 
the campaign by going to various sponsors and advertisers, particularly those 
_ that give us a good audience rating where we can reach a large number of people, 
_and persuading them that during the period of that campaign they should algo 
' give up their advertising time and let that be used for the benefit of the campaign. 
But that is not particularly a contribution by us. 
: Mr. CotpwEtu: That was what I wanted to get clear. 
Mr. Brauporn: What page are we on now? 
Mr. CotpwELu: Pages 21 to 29. 
The Cuairman: On page 30 there is a heading, local creative programming. 
____Mr. Fiemine: At the bottom of page 32 reference is made to the fact that 
_CKRM broadcast the opening of Saskatchewan’s first C.C.F. government from 
the floor of the House. That was not carried on the CBC. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: No. . 
| The Cuarrman: I presume you have made that statement with approval, 
Mr. Fleming. , 
a _ Mr. Fiemine: No; it is only an enquiry without prejudice, Mr. Chairman. 
Ka _ The CuarrMan: Quite neutral, eh? 
__ Mr. Cotpweu: The Saskatchewan Legislature broadcast certain periods a 
i day of the sittings and they broadcast every day. I believe that is paid for 
| though by the province. Is that right? 
be _ Mr. Evpuicke: That is my understanding of it, yes. 
Mr. Cotpwetx: And it is quite popular, I believe. 
Mr. Evpuicxe: I have not seen any audience figures on it; but I imagine 
that as it is a novelty, it would certainly be popular to start off with. 
ae _ Mr. Cotpwett: It certainly is popular. 
| Mr. Fremine: Mr. Coldwell is referring to the broadcasts, not the govern- 
| ment. 
om Mr. Cotpwetv: Well, judging by the recent by-election I should say both. 
Be _ Mr. Firming: They are still electing C.C.F. candidates in three-cornered 
“fights. 
| The Cuatrman: Is there anything else under this heading? 
| Mr. Fremine: Those broadcasts of the Saskatchewan Legislature are made 
/ Over a private station, are they? 
| Mr. Cotpwetu: That is right. 
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|. Mr. Fremine: It would not be possible for the listener to hear those if we 
did not have the private stations? 
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ght. I do not think anyone is objecting to the — 

community station, which is performing a very good service. I know I am not. 
Mr. Fieminc: Has CKRM sufficient strength to reach all the people of 

the province? 

: Mr. Cotpweu: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the answer to that, gentlemen? i 
Mr. Evpuicke: No. It cannot cover the entire province but it covers a 

goodly part of the southern province. 
Mr. CotpwELi: And the central part. ; a 
Mr. Evpuicke: The southern and central parts. q 


Mr. Fremine: Is there any suggestion that its strength ought to be increased — 


so that it could cover more of the people of Saskatchewan? 


Mr. Expuicke: Its strength is going up to 5,000 watts. 
on that right now. 

The CuarrMAn: On page 35 ap 
cialism.” I myself have a question here on the first page, 


brief says: 


Mr. CotpwEtu: That is rl 


P 
* 


Work is proceeding | 


pears a section called “Profits and Commer- — 
Mr. Colborne. The | 


“The community broadcasters might well point out: (a) much more — 
attention is paid by many to the question of radio profits than to those of” 

any other business, most of them more profitable.” ‘ q 

Is it correct that profits in radio are below those of other industries, generally? — 
Mr. Cotporne: I think that is generally true. It has been so, when you” 
take into consideration the overall picture since the beginning of radio stations 
up to the present time. As we point out in the brief, the last few years have | 
been much better financially for the radio stations than the years prior to the 


war. 

The CuarrMan: Is it correct to take, say, 
radio business is a less profitable business 
businesses? 

Mr. Sepewick: Oh, I 
question, surely. 

The CuarrMan: I do not know whether it would be impossible. I do no’ 
think it would. You can get surveys of industries. It may be impossible, but 1 
is in the brief, you see. It is in the brief that this industry is not one of thos 
in the high profit category. Obviously you did not make that statement jus 
because you wished it were so. You must have had something to go on. “4 

Mr. Sevewick: Yes. But I think you cannot compare it with indus 


generally like that. 
The Cuamman: But that is what you say. 
Mr. Sevewick: No. I do not read it quite in that way. , 
The Cuamman: May I read to you what you have said? You have said 
“Much more attention is paid by many to the question of radio profits’— 


Mr. Hanseiy: What page is that? 
| The CHAIRMAN: That is at page 35, near the bottom. ‘The brief s 
“Much more attention is paid by many to the question of radio profits than 
those of any other business, most of them more profitable.” It is not my sta 
ment. I am dealing with your statement. 

Mr. Sepcwick: Yes; but just trying to compare it with industry I would sé 
this to you, that radio is a small business, when we make that statement; im thi 
overall commercial picture it is not a major t i 


hing in the economy. Neither 1s 
the revenue or profit made. In other words, you could not compare the revenue 


a 5-year period and say that the 
than most other profit-making 


should think it would be impossible to answer ha 
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_of radio to the revenue of the railway companies, nor could you compare it to the 
revenue of the telephone organization or the revenue of the newspaper industry, 
for example. It is a very small business in the overall economy, and that is 
what the reference is there, Mr. Chairman. But I do not think we can get 
_ down to compare specific industries as against ours, whether we made more or 
less profits. How do you compare it? Do you compare it on gross business, or 
the size of the community served, or what? There are so many factors that 
_ would go to make up the picture that I think it would be very confusing if you 
_ tried to be specific with any particular industry. 

a The CuarrMan: What is the meaning of the phrase on page 35, “most of 
i; them more profitable’’? 

Se Mr. Sepewick: We are talking about industries that are much larger. For 
instance, as I have said, take the railroad industry. Those are very large con- 
cerns compared to the importance in the picture, from the profit standpoint, of 
radio. 

ie The Cuamman: Is it your suggestion that the railways, for example, are 
more profitable or less profitable, or that they simply cannot be compared? 
"Mr. Sepewicx: I think they just cannot be compared. | 
The Cuatrman: Then what industry can be compared that has given rise 
to this expression “most of them more profitable’? 

Mr. Sepewrcx: I should say the advertising industry. 

The CuHarrman: The advertising industry? 

 , Mr. Sepewicx: That is the business we are in. 

~ The-Cuarrman: The advertising business is one which you had in mind 
~ when that phrase was written into the brief? 

* Mr. Sepewicx: I think so. 

The CuHarrMan: Were there any others? 

_ Mr. Sepewicx: Not that I know of specifically, no. 


- The Cuarrman: Then this whole statement comes down to this, that more 
to the question of radio profits than to those 
In other businesses which are more profitable, for instance the advertising 


ays 
aan 


_ Mr. Smrrx: Or the beer business, for example. 
> The Cuarrman: Well, that is what I want to get. 


_. Mr. Sepewicx: What we are trying to say is that, becuase of the fact that 
have been in the publie eye to a considerable extent and because of the fact 
it we are competing with, running alongside of and supporting a public body 
e the CBC, attention is more attracted to what we do than to all sorts of 
er businesses who carry on without being under everlasting scrutiny and 
ticism, which we believe to be unfair. That is what that statement had 
eference to. 
~ The Cuarman: I got that general idea out of it but when I noticed that 
were remarking that this business does not make profits to the extent that 
er businesses do, I just wanted some illustration of that. I guess if you had 
out that phrase there probably would not have been any questioning at all. 
™m not disputing the statement. I do not know. But I wanted to see if 
omparison had been made. It is true that comparisons can be made, because 
utions like’‘the Bank of Canada do it. You find it in such papers as the 
Cleveland Trust Bulletin. There are quite a number of surveys of business. 
Mr. Cotpwe.L: If the Minister of Transport would carry out regulation 
_(d) requiring the broadcasting stations to place before him their statements 


Ol profit and loss, then we would be in a position to judge this particular para- 
ph accurately. 
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Mr. Smiru: That is quite true. But if you asked for that in the House of 
Commons it would be refused on the ground of privilege. : 
Mr. Conpweti: Well, that is possible. But the CBC would have that in- 
formation available to them. We could ask the CBC for it. We could get that 
here in the committee. 
Mr. SmirH: Quite right. 
The CuarrMan: I wanted to ask a question along that line for clarification. 
IT am not criticizing the thing in any way. ; 
Mr. CoupweLu: Would some of the private stations be willing to place 
before the committee a statement of their profits? 3 
Mr. Coitzporne: Most definitely. . 
The CHARMAN: I think it is in the brief that they would be prepared to do © 
that. 
Mr. CotpwELu: Would CFRB? 
Mr. Cotzorne: I think CJCJ would be quite willing. 
Mr. Surry: I do not know what they would be willing to do; but, Mr. — 
Chairman, I do not think we should advertise the innermost secrets of any broad- — 
casting station which is in competition with any other station. a 
Mr. Cotpwetu: We do that with the CBC. cs 
_ Mr. Sir: If we are going to do that with all the stations, and if that is @ 
the kind of thing you want, let it be general. We have a means. As Mr. Cold-§ 
well has so well said, the minister can get that information. Frankly, I do not — 
know why it has not been done. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: No, I do not know either. It is in the Act itself. 
The Cuairman: The position here with reference to disclosure of finances 
is that the delegation before us has made an offer in that respect without ever 
being questioned at all. It is here in the brief some place, I believe, Mr. Col-— 
borne. . a 
Mr. Cotporne: Some stations have indicated that they would be quite ~ 
willing to place their financial position before the committee. We cannot insist 
upon it as an association, as we pointed out, but they have voluntarily offered 
that. “i 
The Cuamman: This committee cannot insist on it and I do not think 
would insist on it. 
Mr. Exputcxe: I was one of the stations that volunteered that information 
and I am still prepared to give the information except that I would, if possible— 
- T do not know if it is possible—ask that the information I table be kept in camera 
so it is not broadcast in my competition and in my own area. I would be mo 
than willing to submit my statement. ¥ 
The CHairMAN: But you would not want it to be put on the record. 


Mr. Evpuicxe: No. 

Mr. Hanseuu: The impression has gone out previous to this committ 
or on previous occasions, that the private broadeasting business is a considerably — 
profitable business, a pretty good business to be in. It does not make any 
difference to me whether it is or whether it is not. I am not one of those w 
are against. fair profits. But for the sake of argument, suppose it is a profitable 
business. Is not the thing that we have to arrive at whether or not it is profita 
at the expense of the people of Canada? That has not been established. In fact, 
I think, if anything, the other side has been more established, namely that the 
people in Canada will get their goods cheaper because of the larger volumé of 
sales by reason of radio. That 1s the important thing I think we have to kee 
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_ in mind. Suppose we did see their balance sheets and say, “Well, now, gentle- 
_ men, you made too much money.” How is the taxpayer affected? It does not 
: come out of the people, does it? 
° Mr. Cotpwe.u: Yes. 
Mr. Hansetu: Does it? That is the point you have got to prove and I do 
not think that can be proved. 
The Cuatrman: Mr. Hansell and gentlemen, and particularly you gentlemen 
who are replying to questions, do not make an assumption that because a question — 
_ is asked there is also some opinion being expressed. For illustration, if I were to 
_ ask you for the financial statement. of some organization, do not. conclude that 
_ I am in any way an enemy of that organization or that I am going to try to 
enquire into its business with a view to its making less profit. I am like Mr. 
_ Hansell; I am one of those who believe in the profit motive. I am not one of 
_ those like Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Knight, who are rather opposed to that idea. 
I do not think any of us are saying that because a question is asked there is an 
argument there. 
. Mr. Cotpwe.u: Mr. Chairman, I may say that I think under the present 
System a person who renders service is entitled to a fair remuneration, call it 
profit or what you like. What I took exception to in Mr. Hansell’s remark was 
this. I saw the other day that one soap company spent $22,000,000 in one year 
on advertising. 
Mr. Fiemine: In this country? 
Mr. Cotpwe1: No, in the United States. 
Mr. Sepewick: All over the world. 
2 Mr. CotpweEtu: According to the record I had, this was in the United States 
but we will say it is all over the world. 
Mr. Sevewrcx: I think it is. 
_ Mr. Cotpwetu: $22,000,000 has to come from somebody. It comes out of 
the people who buy the soap. 
~~ Mr. Smiru: Yes. 
; Mr. Couzorne: It goes to the people who buy. 
_ Mr. Suiru: If they got the volume by advertising, it would not cost the 
people anything. 
Mr. Hansexu: If they did not spend $22,000,000, would they have got the 
soap any cheaper? 
~ Mr. Suirx: Well, Mr. Chairman, we are on a slippery subject. 
Mr. Cotpwet: I cannot answer that question, but the consumer has to pay 
the cost of advertising. There is no question about that. 
fee The Cuarrman: Sure. 


am 

We: ~ Mr. Firemine: Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions in regard to this. 
The Cuarrman: Before we pass from this question of related balance sheets, 
‘could we name some station whose financial statement we might decide to have? 
Mr. Coldwell has indicated some, but if they are not able to supply them that is 
all right. I do not think anybody would take umbrage in ease an organization 
‘Says, no we do not wish to disclose our position. There is also another way of 
checking into this, and that is to take the logs which the CBC have and make 
an estimate. + 

Mr. Cotpweti: That has been asked for. 


i _ The CuHarrman: J am afraid that is what it will boil down to, because I do 
not think the Department of Transport has so far found it necessary to ask 
for that which it is entitled to ask for. Are there any stations on the list from 
which statements are required? 
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Mr. Surry: Mr. Chairman, I do not think this committee should ask 
anybody to produce their financial statement here. I do not think it is fair. I 
was reading an account the other day of what happened in caucus, and if anything ~ 
is supposed to be in camera, itis tha, 

The CuairMAN: Not our caucus? 

Mr. Smrru: Yes, everything that was said. 

The Cuamman: I wonder if it was right. ‘ 

Mr. Smiru: It was a pip, there was no doubt about that. I don’t think 
we should ask them to do that. We should go to the minister and get it. Thats 
the law. lLet’s follow the law, at least in this committee. The minister can get 
- the information, and I am sure he will give it to Mr. Coldwell or myself, perhaps 
privately, or produce it in the House. 

Mr. CotpwELu: We have asked already for an estimate on some of these 
stations from CBC, and if they are inaccurate then the stations objecting can — 
produce their figures. 

The CuamrMAN: That is the system so far as 1 am concerned. There are 
no questions there. You had something, Mr. Fleming? 

Mr. Fumminc: Yes, in regard to this matter of private stations. I would 


| 

like to ask about a limitation on the annual licence, has it any effect in holding — 
back or restraining the holding back of profits into the business so as to get i 
better results? In the second place, having regard to what is referred to in this — 

- prief, as to the changing picture for radio, is it anticipated during the next few 3 
years that private stations will make as high a profit as they have in more 4 
recent years? 
‘Mr. Sepewick: You cannot put your finger on any holding back of money : 
that ought to go into further development because of the unstable condition of © 
our licences on a year to year basis. | think it is automatically true that where * 
the management is operating without knowledge of how long it is going to bem 
either in business or in the same place of business, it is only natural that it would © 
be a little more cautious in what it does with this reserve. I do not think you | 


can put your finger on a specific point. As to the estimated peak of business, one — 
man’s guess is as good as another’s The trend of radio advertising at this 
particular moment is that it is becoming more competitive. We have possibly — 
had more than our share during the war years for a variety of reasons; the large ~ 
amount of money being passed around, under normal conditions more would be 
spent on newspapers, but with newspapers and publications being somewhat | 
restricted in the amount of paper available for their use we might pick out a_ 
benefit. That situation has now been relieved somewhat. and we do know that | 
the situation is becoming far more competitive. Another factor is that during — 
the war years a number of these big advertisers were tied up with war work 
and did not have anything to sell; true, a good many of them did put on pro- 
gramme just to keep their name before the public as an institution, but now we 
find that the trend is moving toward definite sales effort in order to get back into | 
civilian production and move merchandise. As I say, the situation has alread a 
established itself as being much more competitive than it was, and we think that 
conditions will definitely increase, or intensify, and will result in keeping us i | 
on our toes. | 

Mr. Smiru: Is it not a fact that Proctor & Gamble in the United States have | 
cut their appropriation for radio by 50 per cent? = 

Mr. Sepewick: They have made a quite substantial cut recently. All these 
companies do that, they move up and down. They usually select one medium 
and try it out for a year, and usually after a year or two they adopt new tactics 
and would try another medium probably for a year or so. That is common to 
business. I do not think there is anything unusual about it. uf 
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Mr. Prcarp: I was reading that formerly they used to appropriate 75 per 
ce cent of their advertising to radio and 25 per cent to publications. I am given to 
- understand that that trend is showing a decided change. . 

.. Mr. Cotpweu.: I think that is to some extent due to the fact that surveys 
¥ show that the listening public hag rather fallen away from the soap programmes. 
: Mr. Sepewick: That is not so, sir; that is the peculiar part of it; there has 
not been so much adverse criticism of these daytime serial programmes. 

The CHairman: What is that expression? 

" Mr. Sepewick: They are referred to as daytime serial programmes. 

& Mr. CotpweELu: Oh yes, perhaps I was expressing more of a hope than a 
» Tact. 
: The Cuarrman: I would like to ask you a question which arises from page 
_ 386, and there is a paragraph there which begins, “moreover, radio is a rapidly 
_ changing art”, and the burden of the next few sentences is that obsolescence in , 
_ this industry is a very rapidly moving process, I have been wondering what your 


_ position is with respect to depreciation as allowed in income tax. Do you know 
$ what that is? 
x Mr. Sepewicx: Yes. We have varied rates, depending on the type of 


- equipment involved, up to 15 per cent on articles that do become obsolete but 
_ not worn out; such as microphones, turntables, and things of that kind, which 
t become obsolete very quickly. I may tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the Canadian 
_ Association are in fact preparing a presentation to the taxing authorities seeking 
Fa higher rate of depreciation on new A.M. equipment being purchased, because 
_ there is a general feeling in our industry that A.M. may terminate quite rapidly, 
_ particularly in view of the strides being made in the development of F.M. 
with the result that much of the equipment we will now have to purchase may 
have to be done away with long before its useful life has expired, and will have 
i: to be written off in the very near future instead of being spread over a number 
_ of years. Ever since radio broadcasting began to be developed in Canada it 
_ has been subject to very rapid deterioration. The type of station and equipment 
\ which we built ten years ago is quite inadequate for service to-day. 
bi The CuHairman: I suppose the depreciation rate on towers would not be 
quite as great as 1t would be on some other types of equipment. 

Mr. Sepewicx: Practically every tower built ten years ago is obsolete to-day, 
The Cuatrman: What rate do the income tax authorities allow you for 
- depreciation on towers? 

Mr. Sepewicx: I think it is 10 per cent. 

The CuamrmMan: What is the highest rate at present allowed to you? 

Mr. Sepewrcx: At the present time, 15 per cent. 

The Cuairman: That is a year, isn’t it? 

Mr. Fiemine: That would be seven years. 


_ The Cuarrman: I see. Of course, it does not make any difference what 
depreciation is allowed on, anything if the operator does not make a sufficient 
profit to enable him to set aside reserves to take care of depreciation. 
| -Mr. Sepewicx: That is quite right. 

The CHatrman: Is it a fact that over the radio industry generally they 
lave been making their depreciation, whatever the percentage is? 
Mr. Sepewicx: Oh, I think so. ; 
_ The Cuairman: There are no private stations so far as you know that are 
Seeing their equipment depreciating fast, and they not getting the necessary 
amount of money coming in to take care of that? 
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Mr. Sepewick: Not any of which I have knowledge. That situation 
was true of practically all stations a few years ago. As you may perhaps know 
there was no profit in radio for quite a number of years, and that is the reason 
for the high mortality and surrender of most licences in the early days. That 
situation has improved, and I think I am safe in saying that has not been the 
situation over the last six or seven years. 

Mr. Brauporn: What is the percentage of time sold to advertisers, for 
instance on your station? 

Mr. Sepewicx: I did not come prepared to give you that information to-day. 
T shall be able to tell you that next week. 

Mr. Beauporn: Could you give it to us approximately? Would it be 40 per 
cent? ; 
Mr. Sepewicx: I would rather not guess at it. I shall certainly be able 
to tell you that next week. 
Mr. Brauporn: Is anyone here in a position to tell us the approximate time 
which is sold to spoinsors on private stations? 

Mr. EvpHtcke: Speaking for my own station, over a monthly period I think 
it would be approximately 60 per cent. I haven’t the figures with me, but I 
think it would be pretty nearly 60 per cent. . -q 

Mr. Brauporn: Would you say that would apply generally to stations 
which you represent? 

Mr. Evpuicxs: No, I could not say that, because I am really not conversant 
with the other stations, particularly those in the east. I think it apples pretty 
generally im the far west, yes. ; 

Mr. Bravuborn: The far west. And by the far west I take it you mean 
Alberta and British Columbia? 

Mr. Evputcxe: I would say Alberta and British Columbia. 

Mr. Beauporn: Would you have any statement to make on that. Mr. 
Colborne? 

Mr. CouporNne: I would rather not make any statement on percentage with- 
out having the exact figures. I do not think our station is as high as that. 
Mr. Bravuporn: Would it be higher than 40 per cent? 

Mr. Corporne: It perhaps may be around 40 per cent, but I would rather ~ 
not say without having the actual figures. ; 4 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Does that. include the CBC advertising as well as your own? 

Mr. Etpuickn: I have no CBC advertising. 

Mr. Brauporn: I understand the representatives of other stations are here, — 
maybe we ought to get that information from those who are here. ¥ 

Mr. Sepewicx: I think I can give you figures for all. Here is an analysis 
of program loss for the week of May 12. S 

Mr. Bzaupoin: That is station CFRB? q 

Mr. Sepawicx: Yes. I notice the overall summary, a total of 126 hours — 
shows 69 hours, or 54°76 per cent of the total was commercial, and 57 hours, or — 
45-24 per cent of the total was sustaining. I intend to deal with this more — 
fully next week, if you want it then. 

The CHarrMAN: Give us some of it to-day. 

Mr, Fiemine: Leave the details until next week. | 

Mr. Beaupotrn: My question was more general. I think, for instance, that — 
those here who represent stations might be able to give us the information while — 
they are here. I would like to know, generally speaking, the percentage of time 
that is sold to sponsors. for advertising by privately owned stations. 
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Mr. Sepewick: That is about what it is, I would say; that is about the 

percentage, 54-76, commercial, as against 45:24 sustaining. That is the break- — 
down. 

Mr. Beaupoin: We have had the percentage as far as your station is con- 
cerned, and for the far west stations in a statement from Mr. Colborne; but I 
would like to have some idea of the percentage of stations in the east, that is, 
the Quebec portion. 

Mr. LatonpeE: I would say, approximately, that if you consider the busy 
season, and the fact that the slower season is in the summer, and arrive at an 

* aggregate for the year, I would say, at a guess, without any figures, it is around 
. fifty-fifty. 

Mr. Bravporn: You mean 50 per cent. commecial and 50 per cent sustaining? 

Mr. Latonpe: Yes. / 

Mr. Bravuporn: I read in the evidence cf 1936, given by Mr. Sedgwick at 
page 659, that the average station never expects to sell—at least they consider 
it to be very good business if they can sell the sponsors or advertisers at least 
35 per cent of the time. So I gather that private stations are enjoying very 
good business. 

Mr. Latonpr: That would be true. 

Mr. Rocers: I represent radio station CFCY at Charlottetown, and we figure 
that we should strive to sell 60 per cent of our white space, just as a newspaper 
strives to do. A newspaper considers that by selling 60 per cent of its white 
space it will break even and make a little profit. We have never attained that 
goal, but we do run to 40 to 50 per cent over the year, on an average. We 
usually get about 40 per cent. 

Mr. CotpweLti: What is the best month in the year? 

Mr. Rocers: Usually it is March or April, months in the spring. 
or Mr. Evpuickn: I suggest that Mr. Lalonde’s figure is pretty accurate. 
_ The figure which I quoted was for April of this year. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: Mr. Sedgwick gave us a figure for May. May would be a 
_ summer month, would it not? 

_ _-Mr. Sepewicx: No, May is a very good month because in May you get the 
_ tag end of the winter business as well as the beginning of the summer business; 
the two overlap. 

Ng Mr. Picarp: We spoke a moment ago about the amount of money coming 
_ in from soap companies and other advertising. Is it possible for us to have 
- an idea how that money is split between the CBC and the private stations? 
_ How much of it goes to the CBC and how much of it to the private stations, 
generally? 

ri Mr. Sepewick: The percentage of CBC revenue coming from daytime 
_ serial broadcasts is, I think, very high. They handle it largely on a network 
_ basis. But those stations which are not affiliated with the network handle a 
_ great deal of soap company business on the national spot basis, by means of 
recordings. 


% Mr. CotpwELL: Do your stations pay any of the line charges on those pro- 
gtammes? 
* Mr. Sepewicx: No, the advertiser pays those charges. 


Mr. Coipwetu: I think we have had an analysis of that here. 

Mr. Sepewicx: Figures on that have been quoted here; but when the sum 
Of $22,000,000 is spoken of, that money is not all spent in Canada. Lord 
_ Leverhulme has said that half of his money spent for advertising is wasted, 
_ but he does not know which half. 

rs Mr. Cotpwe.u: Well, he had better find out. 
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Mr. Picarp: Is the amount about evenly divided between the CBC and 4 


private stations? My point is that I am trying to find out what portion of the 
amount goes to the CBC and what portion goes to the privae stations. 

Mr. Sepewicx: I do not think that I could answer that question, but Mr. 
Duncan or Mr. Weir would know the answer much better than we do. 

The Cuamman: The CBC figures show that private stations have six or 
seven times as much of this sort of advertising revenue as do the CBC. 

Mr. Sepcwick: You mean revenue from soap companies? 

Mr. Picarp: No, revenue from advertising generally. 

The CuatrMAN: Is there any dispute with that, Mr. Sedgwick, that six or 
seven times more goes to the private stations than goes to the CBC? 

Mr. Sepewick: I would say so. 

Mr. Hanse.u: That doesn’t mean for a single programme, but rather for 
the aggregate? 

Mr. Sepewick: Yes. 

Mr. Soptz: I think the figure can be arrived at from a study of the figures 
of the CBC and from a study of our statement. The CBC estimate is 20 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: So you would disagree with that statement of CBC, Mr. 
Soble? 

Mr. Sopte: Taking their figures, and accepting our estimates as being ac- 
curate, they say that 20 per cent of their network is commercial, whereas we 


say 40 to 50 per cent of ours 1s commercial. Therefore the ratio is two to one- 
half, not six to seven. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then you are in disagreement with the CBC statement. 
Mr. Sosie: Yes, sir. f 
Mr. Beavuporn: You are not agreeing among yourselves. 


Mr. Eveuickn: There is no basis on which the CBC can make such a state- 
ment. We have come to the conclusion that since the revenues of radio stations 


have not been made public, therefore nobody knows how much revenue there is. @ 
How can they say what percentage is whose. It is impossible for one station _ 
to sdy what another station 1s doing. I know you can go to a small station — 


and you will find that they have not 35 per cent. I could quote you some 
examples, but they are not good business. Nevertheless they do get by. 


Mr. Brauporn: I was relying on Mr. Sedgwick’s statement. 
“Mr. Exputcxre: But that statement is ten years old. 


The CuatrMan: Mr. Soble made a statement which threw us pretty far out — 


of line on this matter. Mr. Soble made a remark 40 per cent of your revenue 
was from advertising. 

Mr. Sosun: I said that the statement made here this morning was 40 to 50 
per cent. i 

The CHamRMAN: Whose statement was it? 

Mr. Sosue: Mr. Lalonde’s statement. 


The CuarrMan: And somebody else made a statement of 40 per cent for his — 


station. 
Mr. Soste: Mr. Rogers’ was 40 per cent commercial. 


The CuArMAN: You said a little while ago that some stations had a, certain 
percentage as if this statement were representative of CBC stations; it was 20 


per cent, if I remember correctly; based on that, this CBC statement that their 
advertising revenue was exceeded by private stations in the ratio of six or seven 


to one, based on those estimates, then the statement would not be correct. 
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i3 Mr. Soste: We were talking about commercial time on the air, not about 
revenue. . 
The Cuatrman: Excuse me, we were talking about revenue. 
, Mr. Sosie: It is hard to get a base. I do not think the actual figure can be 
arrived at unless you take some base. I think when the figure was spoken of, 
that 40 to 50 per cent of their time was commercial, it meant the percentage of 
their station time divided between commercial advertising and sustaining 
programmes. . 

The CuarrmMan: That is what I wanted to get clear, because gentlemen were 
_ asking questions about the ratio and the sharing of those revenues. It was you 
_ who then arose to introduce the question of 40 to 50 per cent of time. That is 
_- where the confusion arose. I want to make that clear. 
4 Mr. SmirH: The questions addressed to Mr. Elphicke concerned commercial 
_ time of stations and nothing else. 

The CHairMaNn: It may be so, but there came about a confusion. That is 
all I want to make clear. It would appear, from your statements, that private 
_ stations get six to seven times as much of the advertising revenue as the CBC 
gets. Is that right? 

Mr. Sepewick: I would not quarrel with that statement, but I think it 
should be coupled with the fact that there are ninety-one stations as against ten. 
The CHairMAN: Oh, yes, of course. 
: Mr. Sepewick: Their over-all coverage would not compare to that of the 
» CBC, 
: The CuHarrman: All right, gentlemen, do you want to pass on to page 47 
which deals with the subject of religious policy. 


Mr. Cotpweii: What about page 43, public service. 
The CuarrMan: I thought you had dealt with that matter and passed on. 


Mr. Cotpweiu: I was about to ask if all the private broadcasting stations 
carry the forums such as the “Citizens’ Forum”, which has a wider appeal than 
the “Farm Forum.” Do all the CAB stations carry those forums? 


‘ Mr. Evpuicke: No, sir, only those stations which are associated with the 
~ network. 
: 


: Mr. Cotpwetu: So you do not regard the “Citizens’ Forum” as a public 


: 


oe > 


service to the community. 


; _ Mr. Evpuicxs: Yes, we do; but we consider that our job is purely local.. We 
_ try to do our own local job. I am speaking as a station not associated with 


_ the CBC. 

. Mr. CotpweELi: You have a forum of your own in Vancouver? 

q Mr. Evpnicxe: Yes, in fact we have two. 

‘ Mr. Cotpwetu: But a lot of stations have not. 

ye ‘Mr. Evpuicxe: That is true. Any station which is a member of the CBC 
network, such as the Trans-Canada network, carries the “Citizens’ Forum”. 


ca 


Mr. Corpweti: How many stations do, as you are doing in Vancouver, 

organizing their own forums? : 

Mr. Evpuicxe: I think more and more of them are doing so all the time; 

Shey are getting more conscious of their public responsibility. 
p 


4 Mr. Knicur: Yours is one of the best stations, I take. it, from the point of 
‘view of being conscious of its public responsibility. . 


Mr. Evpuicke: You are very generous, sir. 
Mr. Knicut: That is what I have heard. 


~~ 
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Mr. Sepewick: The ‘Citizens’ Forum” is carried on the Trans-Canada net- 
work which is said to reach 94 per cent of the population of Canada. So, by . 
adding a lot more stations you would just be duplicating the present coverage. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything else under that section? 

Mr. CotpwEiu: It is one o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan: I did not know. We will adjourn until 4 o’clock this after- 
noon. I have no idea of time, you know. 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to meet again at 4.00 p.m. today. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m, 

The CuairMAN: Before taking up the hearing at exactly the plaice where it 
was left off before lunch I wanted to ask you about. these few papers that are 
here. At the meeting in Montreal on Friday there were some documents 
distributed at various places. Some will not have had the advantage of the 
receipt of those. I should like to suggest to you that they probably might be 
printed as an appendix to the proceedings of Friday last. 

Mr. Fuemine: I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan: It is moved by Mr. Fleming. You have heard the motion. 
All those in favour? Opposed, if any? 

Carried. . 

I have a marker in my book here which indicates that we were at the point 
marked “religious policy” on page 47. ' - 

Mr. Couzorne: Before you proceed I have the information that was aske 
for yesterday by the committee. That is as to newspaper affiliated stations and — 
the non-members of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. Our estimates 
were not quite accurate. There are 15 stations that are not members and there 
are 21 instead of 25 stations affiliated with newspapers. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Is CKWS a member? ‘ 

Mr. Couporne: Affiliated with a newspaper? ; 

Mr. Cotpwetu: No, a member of the C.A.B.? 

Mr. Cotzorne: CKWS, Kingston, yes it 1s. 

Mr. Hansetu: Perhaps you could put those stations on the record now. 
The CHAIRMAN: Will you file the list so that it may go on the record? 


Mr. Cotporne: Yes. | s 
The CHarrMAN: We are at page 47. Is there anything there? Page 49, 4 
veterans rehabilitation. Page 52, “conclusion”. That is summarized in seven © 
items on page 53. x 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I wonder if we could get a clear definition on the record from — 
one of the gentlemen appearing as to what a community station is? : 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Coldwell, we have tried that several times and each — 
time it comes back to the statement which is made in the original defining 
two or three paragraphs. Would you desire them to try again? ; 
Mr. CotpwELu: Yes. 
Mr. Sepewick: I think it is a station that is not owned by the CBC. ~ 
Mr. Cotpwetu: That is not a definitions I do not think that is a 
definition at all. I think that is just a statement of fact that it is not 
owned by the CBC. I should like to know just what a community station 1s. — 
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The CuamrMan: Although would it not be correct to say in this brief that 


is the definition of a community station which has been accepted by those who 


are presenting the brief, that whenever they use the words “community station” 
they mean just what Mr. Sedgwick said. 

Mr. CotpweLu: Possibly. 

The Cuarrman: And we are therefore to read this part of the brief and 
the second part of the brief understanding that is what they do mean. 

Mr. CotpwetLt: That is what they mean? 

Mr. Cotgorne: We defined what we mean by “community”, and a com- 
munity station is a station that serves a community as outlined in our brief, 
Mr. ConpweELu: You have defined what you mean by “community’’? 

The CuHatrman: Yes. That is what I meant a little while ago. On 
page 5 there is a paragraph or two amplifying the expression ‘‘community”. 

Mr. Rocers: I wonder if I might interject with respect to that. I operate 
a community station in Charlottetown, P.E.I. I should not like it to be felt 
that Charlottetown is the only community that the station serves. A com- 
munity station may not only serve the community immediately around it but 
it may serve a multitude of commodities. For instance, in my immediate area 
there are probably 15 fairly large communities that have no broadcasting station 


at all. I endeavour to the best. of my ability through CFCY to serve all those 


- communities in their victory loan campaigns, their social welfare organizations, 


their V.O.N. organization, and so on. I serve those communities which are 


hs perhaps 50 or 75 miles away from our headquarters. In the wider sense -a 


community station may not only embrace its own immediate community, but 


_ may embrace all those which are not served by other radio stations as com- 


Ms 


_ munity stations through the service of the one station. 


Mr. CorpweELu: That is a pretty good definition. It is designed to serve 


the community, not necessarily in one centre but in the surrounding country 
which is not served by other stations particularly. In the service rendered 
_by a community station there is a good deal of free service. I asked the 
question this morning if those figures regarding free service were inclusive 


_ of any. that were paid for and the answer was “no”. I asked a moment ago if 
 CKWS, Kingston, was a member of the C.A.B. I wonder how much free 


s! 


» 


service that station is giving, whether it is giving free service to community 
chests, and so on, or whether that is paid for. Probably none of you can 
answer that question, but-I should like to get that answer before we rise, and the 
same thing with one or two other stations I mentioned. We have had an outline 
- of the work of a number of stations, but I notice that we have rung the changes 
_ on such stations as the Victoria station, which has been constantly mentioned, 
the Vancouver station, your station, CFRB, and so on, but the doubt that has 
arisen in my mind is as to whether those stations are representative of the 
service that is being given free to the various communities, 


he ‘Mr. Smiru: Let us bring the owner here. 
"Mr. Cotpwetu: That is the thing that arises in my mind. It has been 


in there all the time, as a matter of fact. As a result of this committee it may 
be that if they are not rendering that service the fact we are anxious to find 
out if that service is being rendered may cause these people to render service 
they are not rendering now. That is the purpose of the questioning, as a matter 


of fact. 
Mr. Sevewicx: May I say that much of the material we presented that 


was written down was compiled from information which we asked for by sending 


out a questionnaire when we knew we were going to appear before the com- 
‘mittee. The reason why there has been extra emphasis on such stations as 
‘Mentioned by you is because the directors of our association who are present 
+t ; 
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are more familiar with those particular operations than with some ‘of the: 
others that you bring up that we are not close to. That explains Vancouver | 
and Victoria where Mr. Elphicke has operated as manager of both of them at 
different. times. , 

Mr. Cotpwett: The purpose of my question is to try to get. the thing 
uniform across the country. 

Mr. Sepewick: Thank you for helping us to establish our code of ethics. 

Mr. Burtrann: It is probably fair to mention what has been brought 
forward in the brief has been the response that you had from the several — 
stations that answered, but do not necessarily recognize themselves as much 
of it as some of the other stations of the same association, the C.A.B. 

The Cuarman: Are there any other questions on the last part of this 
prief, page 53. We will take up part II of the brief. Mr. Elphicke desires to 
make a correction in that brief. Will you do that now? 

Mr. Eveuicxe: Mr. Chairman, I now desire to make’ two corrections. 
The first correction is cn page 9 of that brief in the first paragraph where we 
discuss CBC line fees and the profits therefrom. We are wrong apparently — 
in our figure. I am indebted to Mr. Dunton, the chairman of the Canadian — 
Broadcasting Corporation, for pointing this out to me. I would very much — 
like to put this correction on the record. It is somewhat difficult to try and «4 
figure the exact line fees. However, from my method of figuring it works out ~ 
something like this. The total cost of all lines to CBC according to their 
last. published statement, contained on page 62 of the evidence before this — 
committee, was $929,818.54. According to the evidence contained on page 121 ~ 
of this report it was stated that only 20 per cent of network time was com- © 
mercial and 80 per cent sustaining. Therefore on that basis we feel it fair to 4 
assume that the cost of lines should be apportioned on the same basis, which | 
would mean that the cost of lines to CBC for commercial business was approxi- — 
mately 20 per cent of that $929,818.54 which would be $185,000. Gross billings @ 
for commercial lines, as shown on page 116, are $804,000 less agency commissions — 
of $162,000 leaving net billings of $642,000, less the cost of lines that we — 
previously arrived at of $185,000 which, according to my method of figuring, © 
would be an apparent profit of $457,000 instead of the figure I gave you © 
yesterday. $ 

T should like to get that correction on the record and again say thanks to © 
Mr. Dunton for drawing the matter to my attention. The other correction I - 
should like to make is at the bottom of page 9 where we say:— 4 
In 1939 when CBC did only $750,000 worth of commercial business— 
and for this correction may I say I am sndebted to Mr. Brahma, treasurer of the © 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Apparently there we gave the wrong 
impression. I can assure you we did not mean to give a wrong impression. — 
In that $750,000 we were quoting a net figure whereas at the start of the para- ~ 
graph on page 10 where we refer to the business done in 1944-45 as being * 
$3,447,000 we were quoting a gross figure. Naturally it is unfair to quote a net ri 
figure and then a gross figure in another place. T should like to correct that — 
figure on page 9 and make it $1,602,000 instead of $750,000. I am indebted to — 
both these gentlemen for drawing these matters to my attention. 

Mr. Cotpwett: Do you-accept the first. figure as correct, $457,000? 

Mr. Dunron: I could not without a eood deal of checking with the 
general manager. I think the general manager has explained before it 1s © 
impossible to break down the cost of commercial lines to us. e 

The Cuamrman: Following that the thought that arises in my mind from — 
that is—and the figures for the moment do not matter as I am only asking for — 
clarification of an idea—am I to, gather that by reason of the fact that the 
CBC gets a certain amount of money for commercial business that the division 
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of their receipts to the private people when you handle this same commercial 
business is not as it should be? If I may put it this way, they pay you on a 
basis only of 40 per cent giving you a share of that which they get for 40 per 
cent of their business and require you at the same time to take up all their 
sustaining time without payment. Is that somewhat in the nature of the 
complaint? 
Mr. Evpuicke: I think I can best answer the question in this way. It 
is not so much a complaint as it is bringing up a point. We have heard it 
mentioned before that it is a very profitable business to the stations. We merely 


wanted to emphasize exactly what the situation was. In our own opinion it is 


a profitable business to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation because. I~ 


~ think we brought out in the brief—I cannot find the exact spot,—that of the 
17 stations that are affiliated with the Trans-Canada network only one receives 
even half of its rate card. It is not really a contentious point, but we wanted 
to emphasize the fact that it is not all honey. 


% The Cuarrman: I do not know that you needed to emphasize that. I 


do not think anybody ever thought that it was, but I am wondering if there 
is any feeling of complaint that you do not get from the CBC a large enough 
share of its receipts for the service which you render jointly with it? 
Mr. Evpuicke: If there is any complaint I have never heard of it. TI do 
_ not think there is any complaint about that. There might be the odd complaint 
in the odd case where a station feels that it is nob getting 50 per cent of its card 
_ tate and an arbitrary card rate has been set for it. There might be a com- 
_ plaint there but. generally speaking I do not think so. It has been put in there 
_ to emphasize a point. . | 
The Cuarrman: The thought that has occurred to me is that in return 


for granting a private person, or a private company the right to use the air - 


_ channel, it seems to me there are two things expected of it: one, to pay a fee, 
and the other to join in the giving of service. Those two things are required. 
i They are the exaction of the owner of the airwaves, that owner being the govern- 
ment representing the people of Canada. 


Mr. Evpuickn: That is right. 


: Mr. Brrtranp: Do the CBC stations individually think they are paying 
too much to the CBC for their lines? 


The Cuamman: No. 


| Mr. Evpuicxe: That is a different problem altogether. You mean in the 
_ rates on the lines? 


¥ Mr. Brerrranp: Yes. 


Mr. Evpuicke: I should like to call upon Mr. Soble and Mr. Sedgwick 
to answer that question. They are two gentlemen who have worked on this 
committee and who, I think, have possibly had more experience with it in 
eastern Canada than I have had in the west. 


z Mr. Soste: I should like to explain why that item was put into this brief. 
2 The Cuairman: Which item is that? 
ie 


") Mr. Soptz: The item under discussion as to the 17 stations not. getting 
50 per cent of their rate card. The actual reason that was put in was the fact 
that when the CBC sells one of their own stagions, always the advertiser is 
‘Tequired to pay the card rate, the published card rate of that station. We 
have, by practice, accepted the custom of 50 per cent as being a fair division, 
a fair percentage of our card rate for our services on the network. However, 
_by virtue of the fact that over a period of years stations have increased their 
facilities, they have sometimes increased their rates, on account of increasing 
their facilities. The CBC has on occasion not permitted that increased rate. 
—-68274—8 
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n buy through the CBC a radio station at a smaller aq 
f the station, whereas in all cases they pay 
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Therefore an advertiser ca 
card rate than the published rate 0 
the full card rate for a CBC station. : 

Mr. Brrrranp: Could you explain why there is the differential? 

Mr. Sopie: Well, it is arbitrary. That 1s one of our complaints. The com- 
mercial department of the CBC does in effect set our card rate when they sell 
us. They may or may not agree with our card rate but they themselves tell us 
just what our card rate will be on their network. Usually what happens is that 
they do accept our card rate, but if our card rate goes up they can and do, on 
occasion, refuse to accept our published rate and any changes therein. 

Mr. Berrranp: That is one complaint of the CAB against the CBC? 


Mr. Sosy: Yes. 
Mr. Beavuporn: Mr. Soble, is your stati 
Mr. Soste: We are a supplementary station. 


CBC, . 
Mr. Braupon: Did you enter upon a contract and agreement with the CBC? 


contract or agreement with the CBC. 

Mr. Beavporn: Well, there must be some sort of arrangement. 

Mr. Sopte: We enter on a per-occasion contract. If an advertiser requests 
our services on the dominion network, we are supplementary ; it is an individual 
contract for that occasion. We have no overall contract. We are not required 
to take certain programmes oF anything like that. ‘f q 

Mr. Bertranp: But when you enter into these individual contracts, is it not q 
understood that the CBC may not accept the exact amount of your card rate? — 

Mr. Sosue: That is going to be an interesting question. T expect to increase ~ 
my rate because T have gone up from 1,000 to 5,000 watts. T understand that the — 
commercial department— = 

Mr. Bravuporn: You are not comp 
5,000 watts? 

Mr. Soste: No, I am delighted. 


on affiliated with the CBC network? 
We are not affiliated with the > 


-_- 


Mr. Sosue: I have no 


ee 


Jaining about that, having gone up to. 


I am not complaining about that. I asked | 


for it and I got it. The question will arise as to whether, if I crease my card © 
rate and present that to the commercial department of the CBC, they may or 
may not accept that increase on network business. They may refuse to accept it.§ 


Mr. Beauporn: That is a matter that. still has to be dealt. with? 


Mr. Sosie: In my particular case. Yes. 

Mr. Buavpor: I am talking about the past. 7 

Mr. Sopum: Yes. There are 17 stations which are not getting 50 per cent, 
and that is the original arrangement—50 per cent of their card rates. q 

Mr. Brauporn: Are you forced to become eventually a supplementary station 
every now and then? a 
: Mr. Soste: I am sorry, but these gentlemen were 
that. 

Mr. Bravporw: Are you oblig 
now and then? kg ; 

Mr. Soste: I am not obliged to. ; 

Mr. Beauporn: When you go into these indi 
conditions which the CBC offers? 

Mr. Sosue: Yes. 

Mr. Bravuporn: Voluntarily? 


talking and I did not cate 1 


ed to become a supplementary station every 


vidual contracts you accept the 
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Mr. Sostz: True. You must understand that when I got up to speak I was 
not speaking for myself, I was speaking for the association of which the 17 
stations are members. 2 
| Mr. Brauporn: The same applies to all the 
_ association? 

Mr. Sosuz: No. 


Mr. Brauporin: They are not forced to accept these individual contracts? 
Mr. SostE: Do you not think we brought that out very clearly in our brief, 
that half a loaf is better than no loaf at all? There is no one, I think, in the 
association who says we do not need network commercial programmes. I do not 
think any of us has said that. We agree that we must have them, and we must 
_take them on the terms that they are given to us. 
_Mr. Hansen: IT wonder, Mr. Soble, if you could clari 
break-down of one programme. For instance, here on pag 
correctly, there is something I should like explained. Take the rates that are 
given by these stations at the bottom of the page. Take the first one, for 
“Instance, although it does not make any difference which one you take. It is on 
page 8. Take CFNB, Fredericton. I understand that when that station broad- 
casts a quarter hour of network, all they get for that broadcast in the final 
reckoning is $2.87. Is that right? 
+ Mr. Sosie: That is right, sir, for that period that is under discussion, 
2 


+ Mr. Hansexu: All right. Perhaps you cannot give the exact figure, but what 


‘would be the approximate amount that a commercial sponsor would pay for that 
“15 minutes? 
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stations represented by the 


/ 
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be 
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fy that by giving us a 
e 8, if I have read this 


buy that much time, he would get the same benefit out of that. 
that we are voicing is that $2.87 is not the p 


the Fredericton, station gets $2.87 for. 


= Mr. Sosie: I can get that for you, but I will have to have the station’s 
tate card. I can work it out very quickly, but I cannot remember it from 


> Mr. Hansetz: Well, you will get that. There is just this observation. 
GJOC is the Lethbridge station. That is not in my own constituency but it is in 
ny own territory. I visit it quite often. 

4 Mr. SmitrH: You are in its community. 


Mr. Hansetv: Yes, I am in its community. They evidently broadcast a 
arter hour for $1.91. Maybe I am thinking wrongly, but you cannot tell me 
nat they can broadcast, with all their machinery, equipment and staff to pay 


fo ; for $1.91 for a quarter of an hour. That adds up to only $7.64 an hour. 
they might get more for the hour. 
| 


__ Mr. Soste: If you are suggesting that the radio station in question, for 
‘h > programme does not get the cost of their operation for the period, I will 
‘gree with you | . 
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Mr. Hansetu: That is what I mean. 

Mr. Soste: Then you are right. 

Mr. Hansevi: Then they are operating at times at a loss; that is, at 
certain periods. 

Mr. Soste: You understand why they do this. They want those programmes 
in order to get the audience that goes with those programmes. 

Mr. Hansevu: Exactly. And the reason they want to be on the network 
is not necessarily because it is a paying proposition ‘but rather because the 
networks are the ones that provide the audience. 

Mr. SostE: That is right. We can sell time close to these programmes 
to other advertisers at regular rates. If we do not have those programmes, we 
do not have the audience and we cannot sell to these other advertisers. 

Mr. CotpweEtu: That is the offsetting feature. 

Mr. Soste: Yes. That is why they operate and accept those programmes. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Let me be clear. The supplementary stations do not have — 
to join these networks in order to get those? 

Mr. Soste: They do not have to. If you are a supplementary station, you 3 


have the right to refuse any programme. But we supplementary stations also — 


want audience. - ; 
Mr. CoLpwELu: Yes. a= 
Mr. Berrranp: It is a question of liberty to each station to accept or refuse? _ 
Mr. Sosiz: Definitely. 
Mr. Smiru: But the reason for all this is that network broadcasting in 
Canada is a monopoly of the CBC. You cannot get it anywhere else? é 
The CuairMan: Yes, that is right. : 
Mr. Beavporn: With regard to this matter of network, is it permitted b a 
the CBC for two stations to hook up every now and then? £ 


Mr. Sozstm: That has been very contentious. I understand myself. that: 
itted to; on other occasions they have been 
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; 
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on occasion they have been perm! 
refused. 
Mr. Beauporn: I understand that you private stations are not permitted 
to hook up from coast to coast on a national basis; but on a provincial basis, 
for instance, or on a regional basis, they often ask the CBG for permission 
to hook up and do obtain that permission. Is that not so? : 
Mr. Sosuw: I believe that Mr. Sedgwick could answer that perhaps bette: 
than I can. 
Mr. Bravporn: Would you comment on that, Mr. Sedgwick? 
Mr. Sepewicx: Yes. The big difference, as far as it affects us, is that if 
two or more privately-owned ‘stations seek permission to hook up for th 
purpose of distributing a programme we are only permitted to buy limes frol 
the CBC. We cannot make our own deal with the Bell Telephone Compa 
or the railroad companies. We can only buy lines on a per occasion basis 
which is in fact. a very much more costly basis. 
Mr. Breavuporn: I am not dealing with the question of lines. I may con 
to that later. But you do obtain permission, whenever you seek it, to form 
a regional or provincial hook-up? “a 
Mr. Sepewrck: It is not just that easy. It may or may not happen. 


Mr. Brauporn: Did that not happen to your station, to broadeast_ for. 
certain length of time; let us say it was a 36 week contract, for a certam 
programme on two stations? 

Mr. Sepcwick: Well, we have to apply for permission and I do not kno 


that you always get it. 
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: P Mr. Bravupow: You mean you obtained it in the past? 
‘ Mr. Sepewick: Yes. I think everyone has obtained it and I think everybody 
has had refusals. I do not think it has been completely clearly defined. 
es, . > Mr. BEAUDOIN: Would you say you had been refused more often than you 
_ had obtained permission? 
Mr. Sepewick: No, I would not say that. 
Mr. Bravupoin: You have obtained permission more often? 
Mr. Sepewicx: Theoretically it is almost impossible to handle those kinds 
of deals because of the tremendously increased cost, the price of buying a 
regional network, for instance, from the CBC is so much lower than it would 
be in buying a group of other stations where we have to sell at a higher cost 
instead of a reduced cost that they give. There is practically very little of 
_ that business now being handled at all. Theoretically, I guess you could do it, 
but actually in practice it is not so. . 


a Mr. Braupoin: Because of the additional cost of lines? 
Mr. Sepewicx: That is right. 


a Mr. Brauporn: Would you obtain some lines cheaper elsewhere than from 
the CBC? 

Mr. Sepewicx: Well, we are not permitted to get quotations elsewhere, so 
we do not really know at this particular juncture. We can’t get quotations on 
lines, for example, except for a remote control station, because the telephone 
company will not give me a line from Toronto to Hamilton for a series of 

_ programmes. I have to go to the CBC to make application for the purchase of 
_ lines, and there again the cost depends on the nature of the service. 


Mr. Brauporn: And, of course, that varies with the length of time these 
_ lines are used I supposed. 


Mr. Sepewicx: I do not know the actual cost. It varies of course with the 

length of time involved. For instance, if you are going to use the line for 

fifteen minutes it would cost you more, proportionately, than it would be if you 
_ were going to use it for a two hour programme. I mean by that, it is cheaper by 
the minute. However, Mr. Lalonde is here and I think probably he can tell you 
- something about the actual cost. 

i Mr. Latonpr: I can give you as an example the cost of the line between 
_ Montreal and Quebec which distance according to the railway company stand- 
ards which are used by the CBC is 169 miles. Their rate is 8 cents for a quarter: 
hour, 10 cents for a half hour—that is per mile—and 12 cents per hour. That 
is the rate which is charged to us by the corporation. Now, I understand if 
we were to try to purchase lines for that same purpose between Montreal and 
Quebec from, let us say, the Bell Telephone Company, we would have to pay 
on &@ programme basis a little lower than that. I have a quotation from the 
_ Bell Telephone Company on line costs between Montreal and Quebec. They 
figure the distance at 144 miles, whereas the railways figure it at 169 miles; 
and the yearly figure on the basis of four hours per day amounts to roughly 
$10,000 from the Bell Telephone, including loops, while the CBC figure if I 
‘Yemember correctly is around $30,000. 
fe Mr. Beauporn: How much do they charge for loops? 
Mr. Latonpe: In both cases the loops are included. 

Mr. Brauporn: They cost the same? 

Mr. Latonpe: No, it is not proportionately the same because the CBC 
r have a much higher loop rate than the Bell Telephone. They are not worked out 
in the same way. Where the Bell Telephone charge a loop rental per month, the 
CBC charge a loop rental for each occasion, which makes quite a difference. 
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I think on the figure as to the loop charge, the Bell Telephone Company figure, 
on the basis of four hours a day, working out in half hours, would work out at 
approximately ten cents per loop. ; 
Mr. Bravporn: You have to obtain permission to hook up with other | 
stations through the CBC? a 
Mr. Lavonve: I do not think we have ever been turned down to my knowl- 
edge by the CBC on commercial programmes. There may have been a few 
instances, one in particular, where we have been turned down on recorded 
programmes. : . 
Mr. Bravporn: Do you use hook-ups with stations in Quebec? 


Mr. Lauonpe: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Breauporn: The two stations CKAC and CHRC hook-up together on a 
national network so far as Quebec is concerned? 


Mr. Latonpe: Yes. | - 
Mr. CotpwELL: Would the CBC enter into a contract with the private sta- — 
tion giving you a four hour service a day? Would not that violate policy and 
even the Radio Act? I mean that it would appear to me that you are comparing — 
a hook-up, a quotation which is on an annual basis for four hours a day—it would ~ 
seem to me it would make a very considerable difference. 
Mr. LALonvE: I have made a comparison per day and per hour. 


Mr. CotpweLu: I mean the main figure. 
Mr. Latonpve: Both are on four hours. : 
Mr. Cotpweiu: The CBC would not sell you time on that basis, four hours 
per day per year? : 
Mr. Latonve: I am not prepared to answer that. 
The Cuamrman: I have a question which I should like to ask you if I may ~ 
at this point; in fact I have ‘a series of three questions; but before doing so I” 
should like to direct Mr. Elphicke’s attention to a quotation on page 4 of the 
brief at the bottom. It states, “we quote from a statement given by W. L. 
Brockington, K.C. to this committee on Friday, March 28, 1938.” — 
Mr. Smrru: May we correct that and call it “L. W.?—call him by his) 
proper name? His name is “Leonard W.” not “W. L.”. 


perhaps some checking up can be done there. There is a date here, Tuesday, 
March 29, on the minutes of proceedings and Mr. Brockington was present 0) 
that day; and there is a date, Friday, March 25, when Mr. Brockington wa 
present. I rather think that-is the one which is meant but I just could no 
discover the material quoted here. Perhaps at some stage that could be locate 
in the record and the page number given which will permit checking that poim 


Mr. E:puicxe: An error very definitely, sir, and I apologise to the com- 
mittee for it. | 
The Cuamman: Oh, that cannot be helped. ; : 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Is that all on page 4? I think there were some other thing 
arising out of page 4. ; 
The Cuamrman: What I just referred to will be found at the bottom ¢ 
page 4, and continuing at the top of page 5. Then I want to deal with the 
supplementary stations. As I understand it, these supplementary stations sor i 
times completely turn down programmes from the CBC; perhaps sometimes the 
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do not. I should like to know whether there is any record of refusals, to show 
why they do not take them, because that would seem to have bearing upon 
_ whether they are well treated or not very well treated. 


_ Mr. Expuicxe: Not being one or the other, Mr. Chairman, I would not be 
_ able to give you a definite answer to that question. I think you would be able 
to get the information more easily from CBC officials. If I were to guess, I 
‘would say they are not refused very often. 
The CuamrMan: The supplementaries generally take— 
Mr. Eveuicke: I would think so. 
The CHamMan: —programmes offered to them by CBC? 


Mr. Evpuicke: That is purely my opinion sir; as I say, I am not one of. 
- them. 
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very harshly treated, if they are always ready to take-it. And now, on these 
; regional hook-ups, Mr. Sedgwick indicated that it is not always easy to get 
them. Is it not a fact that they are generally allowed, unless there is some 
interference with another network? 
Mr. Srnewicx: I think, generally speaking, one can get supplementary 
hook-ups. Our station hasn’t got them, but the principal difficulty is in being 


a 


able to sell them once you get the hook-ups. 


The Cuamman: The other question I have is this: Dr. McCann when he 
ore present broke in with a question, and at that time questioning was not in 


The CuamrMAN: Because if they do it would appear they are probably not 
si 


order, so his question was never really asked and has never been dealt with. 
‘He was dealing with this. You, Mr. Elphicke, reading at the bottom of page 
ay were saying: “We submit that examination of the wisdom of the expendi- 
ture takes on further urgency in the fact that CBC’s reported deficit, which, 
despite substantial increases in revenue during the past six years, will amount 
‘to more than a quarter of a million dollars for the present year.”; and Dr. 
McCann broke in to ask where you got your figures. Evidently he was in 
Opposition to the view you were expressing, that there was the deficit. 
ee Mr. EvpHicke: Well, Mr. Chairman, the figures as given showed a deficit 
_ of $35,000 for the year’s operation without any depreciation whatsoever. In 
‘previous years there had been shown depreciation amounting to, I think it was, 
220,000, and when you add that to the $35,000 deficit indicated that gives 
e figure we put in. I submit, sir, that according to the usual way in which 
usiness is operated you should include depreciation in every year, and that is 
be why we put it in that way, that the deficit would amount to more than a 
quarter of a million dollars for the present year. 


_ The Cuarrman: You have then assumed that, they would continue to have 
depreciation reserve set aside the same as they had had in other years. 

© Mr. Evpnicke: Yes, sir. 

o The Cuarrman: And you figured from that that there would be a deficit 
of that size? 

© Mr. Evruicxe: Yes sir. 
‘al 


_. The Cuainman: What would be your reaction to the suggestion that 
_ depreciation had been so high in previous years that they had piled up a reserve 
ready so large that they did not need any further depreciation? 

Mr. Evpuicke: I cannot have any reaction to that at all, Mr. Chairman, 
because I am really not conversant with the situation; but if such is the case, 
_ then obviously the need would not exist. 
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The CHairman: Correct. That it would seem, is the situation. What is — 
the depreciation on CBC, Dr. Frigon; can you tell me? Has it been higher — 
or lower than the 15 per cent which the tax people apparently allow as ag 
maximum to private stations? ; 

Dr. Fricon: When we started to build our stations in 1937, we discussed 
the rate of depreciation to apply to equipment and decided that it should be 
written off over a term of seven years, but to be on the safe side we started by — 
writing into our financial statement a 20 per cent depreciation per year for — 
equipment and 5 per cent on buildings. That built up very quickly, so three _ 
years ago we changed the rate to 10 per cent on equipment and 2-5 per cent — 
on buildings. Even at that we have reached the point where the depreciated 
value of the property is getting very low. Now, that has not very much 
significance because we have no reserve; it was only a book entry. We have — 
borrowed money to build the stations and we have paid our debts, and it did — 
not seem to be necessary for us to do both—pay off the money we had borrowed 
and also build up a reserve of depreciation against the equipment. You see, 
what we would do if we had to replace our plant would be to go out and borrow — 
money, and then set aside a reserve out of which to pay off the cost of building | 
the replacement units. We would borrow the money and go through the same — 
procedure each year. Of course, the $35,000 is an estimated operating deficit. — 
It is indicated that this year we expect to spend more than we will receive. | 
Since the time that statement was prepared we have had two rather bad — 
surprises. We have received a bill from overseas for services which we had — 
not expected, and we have been notified by the Department of Transport that the — 

cost of collecting licence fees this year will be higher. The result of that will © 
be that the deficit will not be $35,000, but rather $78,000 this fiscal year, 1945-46. — 
Now, as to the present worth of our plant and equipment, I do not. know — 
that I could tell you that exactly. I do not think it is very great—can you 
tell us, Mr. Bramah, what the depreciated value now is? sae ; 

Mr. Braman: It now stands at $988,000. 

Dr. Fricon: Yes, the present depreciated value is $988,000. The original 
value of the property was $3,184,000, approximately. The board thought this — 
year that we had our depreciation down low enough. This was a lean year. + 
Again I would point out that this has no financial significance because we ~ 
did not build up a reserve; it is only a potential figure. ag 

Mr. Smiru: Is this the first year that you have failed to take off 
depreciation? a 

Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. We cut it in half three years ago; but this year 
we have no such entry in the balance sheet. ‘ 

Mr. Smiru: Because this is a lean year 

Dr. Fricon: Because this is a lean year. If we had kept the original 
rate, we would soon have had a plant which was valued at zero. . 

Mr. SwirH: That is not unusual in business, is it? The point is that this 
year, for the first time, you failed to write up your depreciation; so, if we had — 
taken the history of other years, the figure which the witness has given would 
be quite conservative. ; : 

Dr. Fricon: I gave the committee a comparison. a 

Mr. Cotpwetu: You found that the old depreciation rate was quite sufficient 
on buildings and equipment, so you cut it to one-half. a7 

The CuatrmMaNn: That is, $988,000 would have been in a fund if it had been 

set up. ~ a 
Dr. Fricon: No; it would have been the difference between that and 
$3,184,000. 2% 
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e The CuamrMan: No; this reserve, had it been set up, would have amounted 
_ to what? 

Dr. Fricon: $2,195,000. That is the value of the depreciation, 

The Cuairman: I see. Those were the only questions I had. 


Mr. CotpweLu: The statement in the brief that the CBC will require a 
further increase in revenue is not altogether warranted having regard to the 
_ statement we just heard. 


: Dr. Fricon: In our case it does not mean anything because we proceeded 
_ by borrowing money with which to build; then we paid our debts. If we have 
‘to build again, we propose to borrow again. We never set up a reserve deprecia- 
_tion fund in fact, but we did set it up in the books. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Have you used any money out of capital expenditure 
- this year? 
m Dr. Fricon: No, out of reserve. In the past we have used the reserve for 
paying debts and, building our plant. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): But you have not used money out of current 
~ account. 


Dr. Fricon: We may have used some for capital expenditure in 1944 to 
1945. Usually, every year, we use an amount of from $20,000 to $30,000 for 
_ minor capital expenditures out of revenue. 
Mr. SmirH: What. do you. charge it against? 
Dr. Fricon: We charge it against capital account. We may buy a few 
microphones and other things to keep up our equipment, and we may, according 
to the nature of the equipment, charge it to capital, and use revenue money 
_ to pay for it. 
Mr. Ross (St. Pawl’s): I take it that your deficit would be reduced by that 
_ amount of money. 
Dr. Fricon: Right. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul's): So you would still have about $40,000? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, on that basis. 
Mr. Smirx: No, it has all gone into capital. 


‘Dr. Fricon: Instead of using this revenue to buy equipment charged to 
' capital, if we had used reserves, our deficit would have been that much less 
_ and our surplus would have been that much more. 

Mr. Cotpwent: It says at page 4 of your brief that financing your operations 
will necessitate your embarking upon an aggressive drive to increase the volume 
of network “spot” advertising revenues. And it say, “entering the publications 
field (as it appears empowered to do), as the BBC has already done to its 
_ handsome profit.” Does the C.A.B. publish any magazine, periodical, or paper? 
| Mr. Expuicxe: No, sir, none whatsoever. : 

Mr. Cotpweu.: The fear is expressed on page 5 of your brief that in view 
of the necessity of increasing advertising revenue the CBC would find itself 
_ completely dominated by commercial interests. Now, the private stations are 
almost entirely dependent upon commercial interests. Am I to understand that 
_ You believe that if radio is dependent upon commercial advertising, it is, 
therefore, entirely dominated by commercial interests. Would that be your 
| conclusion? . 

Re Mr. Expuickre: Would you mind repeating your question again? 


___ Mr. Cotpwetu: You expressed the fear that’ if the CBC has to get important 

_ “spot” advertising and other forms of advertising that, in your own words, 

there might be a complete, domination of the CBC by commercial interests. 

_ That is on page 5 of your brief. Now, since commercial or community stations 
be * ‘ 
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are almost entirely, if not wholly, dependent on commercial advertising, am Be 
to understand that commercial advertisers and commercial interests dominate — 
the private radio stations? ate - 

Mr. Expuicke: No, definitely not; but we do rely entirely on commercial — 
advertising. The reason why we make that statement is that the CBC is © 
charged with a public responsibility. The CBC receives approximately $4,000,000 
a year in licence fees and, if in order to get more revenue they have to set out 
and take more commercial business, then their chances of doing their job of — 
carrying out public responsibility are certainly going to be cut down. 

Mr. Cotpweu: Is it not safe to assume from your argument that there is — 
a danger of local stations being entirely dominated by commercial interests? — 

Mr. Etpuicke: In our statement here we say that the CBC is charged © 
with that public responsibility for the $4,000,000 a year tax money. We admit 
that they do more to cater to minority groups than any commercial station can — 
do, but if they become dominated by commercial advertising they cannot do ~ 


that catering. 
Mr. Cotpweiu: Are you not obligated to provide community service? | 
Mr. Expuicxe: Definitely, very definitely. | q 
Mr. Cotpwett: You make the statement that if the CBC obtains more © 
commercial revenue it is in danger of being dominated by commercial interests. — 
Now, is it not a logical conclusion that the same thing may apply to the private 4 
stations? a 
Mr. Expuicxe: No. It says this: first of all, it is imperative that the CBG¥ 
avoid complete domination by commercial interests. 7 
Mr. Cotpwetu: That is right. 
Mr. Exputcxe; We say that we are not completely dominated. 
Mr. Cotpwett: Then why should you say that the CBC is in danger” 
of so being? 4 
Mr. Expuicxe: Because we believe that the CBC is charged with doing” 
more than we are charged with doing. Sei, 
Mr. Corpwett: But you are doing some of it? $ 
Mr. Expurcxr: Yes, but we believe that the CBC is charged with doing 


more than we are. ; 

Mr. Sostz: In the first place, the type of business that a commercial radio 
station does is vastly different from the type of business done by the CBC, which 
deals, almost exclusively, with very large firms which purchase very large blocks 
of time. Now, the average private radio station—if I may call my own station 
an average station—probably deals with 200 to 300 different business establish- 
ments. They are our clients. But the CBC does not have anywhere near as 
many separate individual accounts. If the occasion demanded it could afford to 
dispense with an advertiser because he would be only a very small portion of our 
business. i! 
Take a very large firm which buys an hour right across the Dominion of 
Canada, that firm is a very important client to the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. If the CBC’s budget is going to be built up on the basis that they are 
going to have certain large commercial advertisers, and if the CBC spends 
money on their programme department, and depends on paying for same 
by getting this type of business, you can see how dependent they ‘become 
that business or on that hour. Across the border, such a commercial, takes” 
five hours a week with tremendous line charges and tremendous time charges. 
But the private radio station is not in that position. We do not build up on an} 
one account. The CBC has very few advertisers to depend on. We have a large 
eroup of advertisers, while the CBC has relatively a small group. Many of thosé 
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advertisers use the same advertising agency; therefore you sometimes find you 
can get a very large amiount of billing into the hands of any one -advertising 
_ agency. * Does that clear up your point why the advertiser would not be in a 
position to dominate the private stations where he might be in such a position to 
- dominate the network. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: It is important to a degree; but it seems to me in many 
local communities there are large stores which, as advertising clients, might. dom- 
_ inate—large stores or something of that sort. I do not want to be personal, but 
_ I know of an occasion years ago when I had the thing brought home to me. We 
_ were having difficulty about our radio time. One of our large business firms 
_ said that we should be kept off the air. Incidentally, the station did not keep me 
off the air; but it is a matter of degree, you see. I think it applies in a smaller 
way to the smaller stations just as it does to the larger ones. Speaking for 
_ myself, quite frankly, I would like to see advertising kept off the CBC 
_ altogether, and off the air altogether. 


Mr. Sosim: Private stations can retrench if they lose business far faster 
_ than can the CBC. ~ 


Mr. Cotpweti: Why? 


Mr. Soste: Because, when the CBC sets up a budget it is pretty well fixed, 
_ being a large corporation, I think it can be taken for granted that a smaller 
_ firm can move faster, either in going up or going down. 
F The Cuairman: At any rate, it seems down to this that CAB is in fear 
* that the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation will be unduly dominated by the 
Ee advertiser if it goes in for more advertising, or, at any rate, for much more 
_ advertising. That is your considered view? 
it Mr. Soste: Yes. 
* Mr. Evpuicke: We suggest that they should avoid doing so. 
iy The Cuarrman: I know. I have followed it a little, but it is your con- 
_ sidered view that they are in danger of domination or of partial domination by 
advertisers if they go in for large scale advertising programmes. 


5 Mr. Evpuicxe: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): To the detriment of their other broadcasts. Their 
general broadcasting would suffer. 


4 


[i Mr. Expuicke: Yes, in respect to the minority broadcasts. 
We ae 


The CuHarrMAn: I would like to point out to you with reference to that 
quotation that instead of Mr. Sedgwick bringing a quotation over to me, there is 
still an error. We are endeavouring to discover the error. You did not make a 
— quotation from Friday, March 28, 1938. You made your quotation from a 
_ quotation, so, if there is any error, you are probably not to be blamed. 
boa Mr. Smiru: I think I put that same one on the record earlier. 

The Cuarrman: From 1938? 
Mr. Snir: Yes. 
> The Cuairman: Is that the quotation? I thought it was Dr. MecCann’s 
- quotation. 
; Mr. Sepewick: Is was Mr. Smith who read something into the record. 


\ 


i 


___The Cuatrman: Dr. McCann tells me that the statement with reference to 
_ $500,000 used by Mr. Brockington was qualifled at either this or at some other 
_ Stage by indicating clearly that that was for the present, that that was the view 
held at that moment; but there was nothing in the way of an indication that it 


ould continue to be so for any length of time. 


‘3 _ Mr. Smiru: I read it all, but I did not find what Dr. McCann found in it, 
not a word. 
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The CHARMAN: It may have been in the latter part of the remarks read 
~ gome few moments ago; it has no significance with what I was saying to you 
that he was declaring the situation for the immediate future. 

Mr. Sepcwicxk: I think his qualification was he hoped that would be the — 
maximum and that he was looking forward to the day when there would be 
none at all. 

The Cuarrman: I must say I do not know, but the record is there for us and 
we can all make certain in that respect. 

Mr. Beauporn: Can we move to page 8? 

The CuHarrMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Breavporn: I should like these gentlemen to comment on this network 
business. You now have 50 stations which are affiliated with the CBC. When 
you talk of a network what sort of a network do you mean, a separate network 
altogether from the one which is already existing? You already have 50 of your 
stations affiliated with the CBC. 

Mr. Soste: Where is that reference? 

Mr. Breauporn: On page 8. You say: ; 

Under the Act, CBC has complete power to control and operate all — 

networks. | 

Then it goes on on pages 8 and 9 with this line business, and so on. What sort 
of a network are you advocating there? 4 

Mr. Soste: Do you take it from here we are advocating another national _ 
network? 

Mr. Bravvorn: You are complaining about the cost of lines when it comes ~ 
to competition, the cost whenever you hook up two stations, and so on. 

Mr. Sosue: I fail to read where we advocate another network here. 

Mr. Beauporn: That is what I gathered. 

Mr. Sosum: I do not think we meant that. 

Mr. Beavuporn: You are not advocating a separate network? 


Mr. Sosie: No, sir. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: You are not advocating another network? 


Mr. SosiE: No. 

The CHatrmMAN: I had the idea you desired a greater measure of freedom — 
in the establishment of privately owned and controlled networks to the same ~ 
extent that a community station today is a privately owned and controlled — 
station. Is that a misconception on my part? : 4 

Mr. Sepcwicx: I think we would like greater freedom, as you Say, to 
organize regional networks, or such networks as we could organize, to sell. 
There is a reason for that as I see the radio picture. The interests of the listener 
are always better served the more and better programmes you can get. When 
the advertiser, who is the source of our revenue, can devote his efforts to pro- 
erammes over a number of stations ;t automatically means he spends more 
money on the programme itself, but for the market he is covering it means he is. 
spending less money per market than if he tried to originate a programme in 
each separate market. That is the reason network advertising in the United 
States has grown to such proportions, and where they produce generally speak- 


ing such excellent programmes with which we find it difficult to compete. That 
is why the CBC bring them here because they are the ones which get the aud- 
ience. The private station has always been handicapped in its ability to pro= 
duce bigger and better programmes because of the fact it is pretty well confined 
to the distribution of that programme in one market only whereas if it were 
able to spread that programme production across a number of groups of markets 
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the tendency would be to produce better programmes and spend more money on 

them. You could persuade both the station to spend more money and the 

_ advertiser to whom you sell them to spend more money on them. I think it is 
more to the interests of the listener to encourage the production of better pro- 

grammes by permitting wider distribution of programmes over a larger group 

of stations. 
‘The Cuatrman: By that you do not mean the regional hookups we were 
speaking about a few minutes ago; you do not mean occasion networks. You 
mean the establishment of a regular permanent private network? 

Mr. Sepewick: Well, it is not quite that. It makes no difference to us 
whether you call it a regional hookup or a permanent network. Ag far as we 
are concerned the difference is purely in the cost. The only network a private 

_ station can set up is based on the per occasion basis. In other words, we buy 

lines at a very much higher rate per hour mile than we would if we could 
buy them, for instance, at the rate the CBC buy and sell them at. 

; - The Cuarrman: The regional hookups of which we were speaking a while 

_ ago are per-occasion hookups? 

Mr. Sepewickx: They are all as far as we are concerned. We do not care 
what you call them. The same thing is true. 

The Cuairman: It is the per-occasion hookup that you find is not enough. 
You want rather to have permanent hookups? 

~ Mr. Sepewicx: That is right. 

eA The CuatrmMan: What about the size of these private networks that you 

_ would desire to see? 

Mr. Sepewick: We have not gone into the size particularly. Prior to the 
establishment of the Canadian Radio Commission the private stations used 
to set up networks across the country but since that time our efforts have been 

largely confined to smaller regions. : 

é The Cuarrman: If you were asking this committee to recommend that 

_ parliament grant to private interests permanent hookups would it not seem 

_ to you desirable that this committee should be able to envisage how large a 

hookup it is? 

Ef: Mr. Sepewicxk: I think that is so. I think as far as our present thinking is 

- concerned regional would be as far as it would go at the moment. 

The Cuarrman: What is regional? 

_ Mr. Sepewick: Well, probably within a province, or in some areas like in 

_ the maritimes. 

= The Cuamman: The more thickly populated section is as far as you 

_ would desire to go at the moment? 

Mr. Sepewick: Generally speaking, yes. 


_, The Cuarrman: And you would desire to go further later on perhaps if 
it appeared that it would be profitable to do so? 


Mr. Sepewicx: That is probably true, yes. 


- The Cuarman: Mr. Sedgwick; does that not bring us smack up against 
_ this, that the programmes which you would be offering would not go to the 
sparsely settled parts? They would not’ get any service from you. Secondly, 
if your programmes were as good as you say and made good by reason of giving 
you a regional hookup you would deprive CBC, which serves the sparsely 
_ settled districts, of a market, and consequently the cost of operating for the 
_ CBC would be all the greater and the taxpayer would have to put up more 
money? Hither that or the person who is in the sparsely settled district 
would get no service as was the case at one time before, and has been the 
_ Motive of radio direction in most of the years since we have had radio? 
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Mr. Sepewick: I do not think that is the position entirely. The CB 
at the present time are not serving the sparsely settled districts by any facilities ~ 
of their own. The sparsely settled districts that are being served today are — 
being served where they are being served by privately owned radio stations. 

The CHARMAN: We understand that. 

Mr. Sepcwick: The picture that was envisaged back in 1928 does not 
seem to have materialized. In other words, in the development of the art — 
and the business private enterprise went out and served these areas, and CBC 
ownership and operation of stations is now largely concentrated in the popu- | 
lated areas. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Do you think if you had better line facilities you 
could give better service not only to the general public but to those places — 
which are sparsely settled as well? . 

Mr. Sepewick: We have always thought so. We made a recommendation — 
some years ago to the Board of Governors and Mr. Brockington, that we be 
permitted to set up a separate network to compete with the CBC. The only 
thing we asked for that network was the right to buy lines on the same favour- — 
able terms they were buying them. - : 

The CuarrMan: But you would not do so unless it paid? 

Mr. Sepewick: We are willing to take that chance. We thought we could — 
make it pay. I think events have proven since that a network can be profitable. — 
It was thought back in 1928 that nobody but the government could ever — 
service those areas. The Aird report contemplated a high power station in 4 
each province, as you will recall, with a few odd ones to cover the spots where — 
they did not get in. That was the theory of serving the public of Ontario. The — 
point we are trying to make is that the CBC seems to have got somewhat away 
from that and they are now concentrated with the high power facilities in ; 
the major commercial markets where bigger money can be made, and the — 
private stations have come into the sparsely settled areas and we are provid- — 
ing bang-up service for those areas, places as far north even as Grande — 
Prairie where until recently there was not even a line there. = 

Mr. Bravuporn: These stations in the remote areas are now affiliated with — 
CBC? YOY 7 
Mr. Sepewick: That is so, but all the investment and operation is that. 
of the private station. 

Mr. Brauporn: Was that not the understanding as to the question of - 
networks back in 1936, for instance? To refresh your memory I will read 
from the evidence, page 667. You were there before the committee. You 
said: Sard q 


As I-explained the set-up of networks, I do not think anybody 
really understood just what the network was. I know dozens of people 
tell me about these great monopolies owning all these stations, but I 
know that neither the NBC nor the Columbia system own their 
stations. ‘They own key stations where they originate programmes. — 


You have the CBC owning key stations, and there are 50 privately owned 
stations affiliated with the main network. _ 

Mr. Sepewick: That is correct. ; 

Mr. Bravuporn: With how many stations does CFRB have to be hooked up— 
to cover the Ontario market? 4 

Mr. Sepewick: It is a case of selling with us. We are not in a position 
the same as the CBC is. When you buy a network from the CBC you buy all 
stations whether you want them or not. The stations are sold on “must” basis: 
and you buy them. The advertiser may say, “T would like to drop station ABCD” 
but he buys it; because if he buys the network it is a “must”. It is up to him, if 
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he wants to add more stations as supplementary; if the manager or owner of 
_ supplementary station can persuade the advertiser that he can offer him som 
_ thing in addition, the advertiser can purchase that supplementary station. 

' . Mr. Bravporn: Here is the situation I have in mind. A national advertiser 
in Quebec may be satisfied with the coverage given to him by CHAC and 
» CHRC. 

Mr. Sepewick: That is correct. 

Mr. Bravporn: As compared with CBF, Montreal. 

Mr. Sepewrcx: I understand. 


Mr. Bravporn: What is the parallel situation in Ontario? 


‘. Mr. Sepewick: There is no entirely parallel situation in Ontario, because 
our population is a little differently divided. In Quebec there are two main 
centres of population, Montreal and Quebec. In Ontario it is quite different. 
- Within 38 miles of Toronto, we have Hamilton with a large population of 
175,000. It may be that an advertiser with Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor 
_ lines may want to add in London and Chatham in that network, or he may want 
_ to add in some other station in northern Ontario. Each one is a separate and 
individual operation. 2 

> Mr. Bravpom: If you tie up Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor you have 
fairly good coverage? 

Mr. Sepewicx: Yes, that is right. 

_ Mr. Beavuporn: You have coverage of most of Ontario. 

& Mr. Sepewicr: Of central and western Ontario. 
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Mr. Bravporn: Whenever a sponsor wants that, you seek permission from 
_ the CBC; and as you said before, most of the time you obtain that permission? 


> Mr. Sevewicx: Yes. Theoretically that is true. Actually, because of the 
high cost of it, the competition, it is not. In other words, you could buy the 
Ontario regional network, from the CBC, which covers a number of stations, in 
“Some cases cheaper than you could buy a few selected stations, based on the 
“increased line toll you have to charge. 


Mr. Cotpweti: Who pays for the lines at the present time? Is it the station 
or the sponsor? 
Me Mr. Sepewicx: If it is a sponsored programme, it is the sponsor; the CBC 
or the private set-up. 
¢ _ Mr. Cotpweuu: The sponsor pays for the lines? 
_ Mr. Sepewrcx: Yes. 
Mr. Cotpwett: Not the private station. 
eg The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I wish to introduce ‘a statement here, if you do 


not mind. I wish to draw to your attention that there is quite a major change 
Suggested in this brief relating to an independent body, and it is 5.30 now. 

' Mr. Beauporn: I think that this matter of competition should be carefully 
onsidered. . 


The CHarrMAN: I am not suggesting that anybody should stop. I am merely 
Saying that it is 5.30 now. 
F Mr. Bravporn: I should be quite willing to move on to that question, 
ecause I always ask myself why this type of body had not been considered 
before, although I am awaiting more explanation as to that particular question. 
‘should like to follow up what we were talking about a minute ago by this 
upplementary question. What you want now would be not to have to seek 
Permission from the CBC to form an occasional network? 


_ Mr. Sevewicx: Well, that would be— 
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Mr. Braupotn: That would help. 
Mr. Sepewicx: That would be ideal, of course. 
- Mr. Buavvorn: You would like to have permission to buy your lines from 
the individual company without having to go to the CBC to get your lines? == 
Mr. Sepewick: That is so. I am not as familiar with the situation in~ 
western Canada as I am possibly in the east. In western Canada I understand — 
there are line facilities that can be purchased at pretty reasonable figures, but— 
stations are not permitted, as I understand it, under the present rules and regula- — 
tions of the CBC to make those deals with the Alberta, Manitoba or Saskat-_ 
chewan telephone companies because of the existing regulations which, in fair- 
ness to the CBC, I think they feel were imposed upon them by the action of © 
various parliamentary committees. eS ; 
Mr. Breauporn: This matter of forming occasional networks apparently is — 
only a matter which concerns Quebec and Ontario? 


Mr. SepewrckK: Oh, no. 

Mr. Bravuporn: I mean, mostly. 

Mr. Supewick: Oh, no sir. Pardon me. I think it is much more a vital” 
problem in the west than it is in either Quebec or Ontario; and certainly more a 
problem than in Ontario. 5 

Mr. Bravpotn: Is it confined to any one province? 

Mr. Sepewrck: No, it is not confined to any one province. Mr. Rice, who 
is president of the western association can probably discuss it with more facility — 
than I could. 

Mr. Bravuporn: In the west you can form an occasional network in the 
prairie provinces? 
' ‘Mr. Sepowick: May I let the western people speak on that? 

Mr. G. R. A. Rice: What was the question? 

Mr, Bravporn: That matter of forming occasional networks was mostly 
a matter of concern to the west. ‘ 

Mr. Rice: No. I think it concerns most of Canada. As far as the west is” 
concerned, there are programme problems the same as 1n Quebec or Ontario. 
We could, by employing a regional network between Calgary and Edmonton, 
put on better programmes by cutting talent costs between the stations so 


Mr. Sepewick: We more or less gave that idea up. We have been batting 
away at that since 1936, to my certain knowledge, and we are trying to star 
down at the bottom again and see where we go from there on. We have ha 
lots of suggestions in the past along somewhat similar lines. We at one tim 
suggested, and. I think it was somewhat seriously considered by a previou 
committee, that the ideal situation for Canada may be something comparable 
to the Australian situation. In Australia, as you gentlemen probably know, 
there are two sets of operations. There is the A.B.C., ; 
casting Corporation, which operates 28 stations in Australia on a purely 
sustaining public service basis, supported by the licence fee; and there are @ 
eroup of other stations which are privately owned and they operate comple 
independently of the A.B.C. They are not subject to any rules and regulations 
by the A.B.C. but they are self-regulating in their affairs and a very fine se 
of regulations they have set up for themselves, which they tell me are good. 
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oe They operate purely commercially on commercial revenue, and they have found 
’ that system to be very satisfactory, I think, on both sides, or so I am told. 
We had at a recent meeting of our association a chap by the name of Mr. Alfred 
Paddison, president of the Federation of Commercially Operated’ Radio Stations 
of Australia. He talked to me at quite some length. That was the suggestion 
_ we made previously, that such might be the ideal set-up for a country like 
_ Canada. to go into. 
— Mr. Cotpwen: Is there not a move to change that now? 
oe Mr. Sepewicx: I did not get the question. 
ie) Mr. Cotpwuiz: Is there not a move in Australia to change that now? 
Mr. Sepewick: No, not at all, as I gathered it. 
Ks Mr. Cotpweu: I gathered that there was. 
ve Mr. Sepewicx: I posed that question to Mr. Paddison and he 
absolutely no. 
Ne _ The Cuamman: What about the maintenance of the public system? How is 
it paid for? Is it paid for by fees? 
> Mr. Sepewicx: By fees. 
The Cuamman: Do you know what the fee is? 
Mr. Sepewicx: £1. 
The Cuarrman: Is it £1? 
_ Mr. Sepcwick:“Yes; that is the licence fee. 
‘le The Cuatrman: That would be about $3.60? 
; Mr. Srpewick: Depending where the pound is today, Mr. Chairman. 
~The Cuarrman: It has been that way for a long time; around $3.60. 
es Mr. Cotpwetu: Yes, but it just depends on what the pound will buy in a 
country; that is what counts. 
“) Mr. Hansen: Arranging the important organization of a network would 
perhaps involve some considerable expense and time, and perhaps you would 
not be prepared to go ahead with a thing like that at the present moment. But 
visualizing the possibility that the private stations had their own national 
i do you think that the Canadian people would be given a better radio 
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_ Mr. Senewicx:* Well, we think so, sir. Of course, it has always got to be 
@ matter of opinions. But in any network operation—and I think this is a 
- statement to which we could all subscribe—the large listener audiences are 
| generally speaking, although this is not 100 per cent true, attracted to any 
| _ Station by tHe major United States network shows. Then there are, of course, 
some very good shows of Canadian origin that do a good business. Most of them 
| are commercial and they are commercial quite naturally. It is no criticism 
of the CBC that they are: They are commercial quite naturally because, when 
a show starts to command audiences, a sponsor comes along and wants to buy 
| it because that is what the sponsor wants. He wants to reach the listener with 
fe is message, so he buys that show. The result of the development of radio here, 


| the way it has gone today—and I do not think it was ever foreseen—is that 
the major shows across the country today being piped out on the networks are 
the commercially operated shows. We at one time thought that to be the duty 
of the privately-owned stations and that the CBC should confine itself on the 
whole or mostly to the matter of public service supported by the licensee. 

| Mr. Hansztx: I have one more question there, and it is this. If there were 
_ two. networks—and there are today—and if there were one organized and 
‘managed by the corporation and another one by the private stations, then 
competition between the two networks would be more keen, would it not? 
682749 
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- Mr. Sepewrcx: Absolutely. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: Then it is to-day? : 
Mr. Sepewick: Absolutely. As a matter of fact, in the United States there — 
was some years ago two networks operated by one organization, the National 
Broadcasting Company ; they operated what were known as the red and blue 
networks. Then about four or five years ago the FBC insisted that NBC © 
dispose of its blue network and the blue network has now become the American — 
Broadcasting Company, and the reason they did that was that they did not 
consider it a healthy thing to have two networks operated by the same — 
owners, that it was much better for the interest of all concerned to have 
competitive networks, each operating under independent. ownership manage- E 
ment rather than to have two networks operating under one organization. = 
Mr. Cotpweui: And has your organization machinery now with which to — 
go ahead with anything of that nature? 3 
Mr. Sepewick: No, we haven't the machinery. We would not likely set up — 


machinery for such a purpose unless we thought there was some prospect of our 


being able to do something about it. 
Mr. CotpwEtu: No, of course not. 
Mr. Sepewick: There was a suggestion of that sort put forward in 1936 — 
or 1938, but, as you will recall, that arrangement fell through and we never — 
organized or operated a network. We have not suggested, nor would we suggest, — 
that ownership of a network be in any group; rather, we have suggested that 
every station be given an opportunity to participate in it in every way. Each 
‘member station on such a network would, of course, have to obligate itself to 
cive frely both of its sustaining and public programmes. 
Mr. Brauporn: That is comparable to the situation 
then, a sort of independent, affiliated network. 
Mr. Sepcwick: We did not have as many stations 
to-day. 
Mr. Buauporn: And you would have a better chance of sueceeding now. 
Mr. Sepvewick: We did not succeed then, so I cannot say what our chances _ 
would be now. , q 
Mr. Cotpwetu: You do not pay any fee to-belong to the CBC network, 
do you? ; ? “| 
Mr. Sepawick: No. i 
Mr. CotpweEt: - In the United States the stations affiliated with the broad= 
casting chain do pay fees, do they not? . 4 
Mr. Sepewicx: No, I would not say that they do. The broadcasting stations 
in the United States affiliated with the network, | think, get a considerably better 
deal than the broadcasting stations here. 
Mr. Cotpwett: My understanding wa 
network. x 
Mr. Sepewick: Well, all I can say to that is that there are all sorts of deals. 
The average arrangement when a station makes a deal to join a network is 
that the network usually takes some portion of the time of the station each 
week, and the average station will have to pay—if you call it that—a fee, that 
is true; usually it is for two or two and a half hours a week. They make th 
much less money, and you can call that a fee, if you like. Otherwise, any mone 
they take in is divided on a basis of fifty-fifty between the station and t 
network, and I do not think there is any case where the network sells at less 


{han the local card rates, which, as I said earlier this afternoon, is not the 
practice with CBC. Lines are all provided by the ne 


twork, and the station 
times are not charged s' 


which was contemplated - 


in those days as we have 


s that they paid fees to belong to a 


parately to the advertiser as they are in Canada where 
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r _ the advertiser on the network buys a package. As to sustaining programmes, 
_ * Sustaining programmes on the network are freely available to every outlet, and 
ce the member stations can either take them or leave them, as they prefer. If they 
_,are in an area where they feel it is to their advantage to take such programmes 


Hm they can; if they don’t want to take them they don’t have to; which is different 


Ta where you have to take 
_ their sustaining programmes whether you want to or not. There is greater 
_ freedom for refusal there. | 


Fev 


© Mr. Cotpwenn: You say the network stations over there are not required to 
_ take sustaining programmes? 
™).. Mr. Sepewicx: No. If they think those programmes are not such as would 
be appreciated by their audience they do not have to take them. Whatever the 
_ arrangement there is there is this about it that it is arrived at through a process 
_ of free negotiation by the parties contracting; they get it all down on paper and 
_ I presume they are satisfied with it. 
Mr. Bravporn: Do you wish to talk now about this Board you are request- 
ing? I would like to point out to you that the remark I made a moment ago - 
was not intended as any reflection on this matter of combinations, but I had 
given it very careful consideration. Have you examples of unfairness, for 
_ instance ? 
i Mr. Sepewick: Well, Mr. Beaudoin, I don’t want to go digging back into 
a lot of things that bothered us. I think you gentlemen all realize that it was 
only natural when we were in the position of being controlled, regulated, directed, 
‘G nd ultimately placed in a position of losing our licence through suspension that 
Ne naturally felt that we had many things that we considered grievances. After 
_ all, when you are operating in a democracy you do not feel that is right. We 
| naturally feel that it is right to feel free to do just what you want to do. We 
| don’t want to go all over these things again and mull them over here. 
| The Cuarrman: But, Mr. Sedgwick, what you are asking is really a very 
considerable change. It seems on the surface to have much .in its favour in 
eory; but when one is going to make a change which seems to be favoured 
theory it is necessary also to get a considerable amount of factual material 
to support the theory. I do not see how you can ask for consideration of such a 
fundamental change without giving much by way of example in support of what 


you are asking. I was going to ask the same questions Mr. Beaudoin did, 
Without such supporting material you might just as well let the matter drop. 
ou haven’t given us very much yet. 

Mr. Knicur: I suggest. to you, Mr. Chairman, that the statement on page 
might surely be taken as material supporting the request for the setting 
of such a board. 

‘The Cuarrman: I was aware of that, but that is all in the nature of a 
eral statement which I thought they might like to have supported. I 
in mind, for instance, the statement made further back dealing with the 
reciation deficit, and so forth: well, that was supported by further explanation, 
Mr. Smirx: May I respectfully disagree with you on a fundamental matter, 
Chairman? ; 

The Cuamman: You may disagree with me on anything. 

Mr. Snrru:, I submit, with respect, that where you have two people in 
-oMmpetition, one of them holding complete power over the other, the thing 
fundamentally bad. You do not need to go further than that for the fact 
he thing itself is fundamentally bad, 

__ The Carman: That is quite all right, Mr. Smith. The witness is entitled 
0 leave it right there. When I said that, that was just my view, that it would 
6827494 7 
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be well to support this statement with any factual material there may be. q 
That is all. The witness is quite entitled to leave the matter right there, and 
say, as you say, that it is fundamentally bad and therefore we want it changed. 


He is quite entitled to do that. 


Mr. Smrra: I would not think anyone would want very much more than — 
that. It affects another man’s business and it is the sort of thing that should — 
not be permitted in this country. | 

The CHarrMAN: That sort of statement might turn out to be the sort of 
statement which would be made by many of us on this committee when we — 
come to discuss this; only, I thought the opportunity should be given the 
witness to make his case as strong as he can... That is-all.” There “is nog 


compulsion to answer. : 
Mr. Srevewick: We have been discussing for the last half hour the question — 
of lines. It seems to me we would all benefit if there were competition with — 
respect to the use of these lines and that we should have someone to whom we — 
~ gould refer, who would be competent to say how much we should pay. Surely, — 
-a matter of that kind is the appropriate subject to be dealt with by such all 
board as we have recommended. p 
Mr. Rogers: That is something on which I would like to speak, with your” 
permission, Mr. Chairman. I happen to be president of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters which provides radio service for a million people in eastern 
Canada. I say eastern Canada, because I think sometimes people think that 
eastern Canada stops at Montreal, or somewhere around there. I.also happen 
to be president of the Maritime Board of Trade this year. And I can assure 
you that from the standpoint of Maritime business the restrictions now applied — 
to radio advertising impose upon the merc e 
Maritimes a serious handicap, with the result that they have not been able 
to buy radio network time to cover the Maritimes. On a comparative basis: 
they could buy it freely from the purveyors of these services such as the 
Maritime Telephone and Telegraph, and the Canadian National Railways. 
The present policy is a disadvantage to the Maritime businessmen, and I think” 
it is also a disadvantage to the people of the Maritime provinces. One effect 
of it is that they never get a chance to hear more than a very small quantum 
of their own musical talent in the Maritimes, because most of the network 
programmes in the Maritimes, come out of other centres. The natural result o! 
that is that the widespread Maritime musical talent does not get a chance t 
express itself in the way that it really would if we were permitted to organi 
a commercial network which would cover the Maritime provinces only. ; 
could put on a commercial programme that would pay the operating costs ane 
have something left from the commercial programmes with which to develoj 
sustaining programmes. As it is they are obliged to take sustaining programmes 
which include practically no Maritime talent, and in that way we are also at 4 
disadvantage. We are ready to go on the market with all the necessary facili 
to operate our station. . 
Mr. Beavporn: And you think if you had a Board such as is recommende 
here you could refer matters of that kind to them? 4 
Mr. Rogers: We think so, yes. At least we would not have your arbitrar 
board. . i 
The Cuairman: Any such board would be bound by legislation, of cours 
For example, the Board of Transport Commissioners cannot raise certain rat 
nor can it affect certain tariffs, and that sort of thing. Even though there wel 
such a board, it might be that would not determine the question you are ral 
about regional or other networks. 


he 
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= Mr. Smiru: My idea of a board is this: that we should have such a board 
My and we should turn to the parallel of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 
_ They have their Railway Act which is their gospel, within which they move and 
have their being. I think if we could set up a board here or use the board 


us which is already set up, the same one, that would not be a bad idea. They would 
have laws by which they were guided, the two Acts. which we have, and the 
present regulations of the CBC, all those regulations. That would be the law, 
__ but, there would also be the right of appeal against any regulation. You have 
_ got your ‘body of the law and I would accept everything that the OBC has got 
‘now and say, “There is the body of the law;” and I would say to the individual 
_ broadcasters, “If you do not like that regulation or that ruling, go and make 
an appeal and put the onus upon them to show that they are entitled to it.” I 
_ think the CBC is a splendid organization and I am trying to offer something 
which will be constructive. I am perfectly certain this would remove from 
_ the present board of governors, and particularly from the chairman of the board, 
more headaches than he has ever had in all his business career. 

__ ~ Mr. Cotpwe i: It might be that a neutral board of this description would 
be more careful in granting privileges to private stations than the CBC, because 
_ the CBC is very sensitive of the fact that it is itself a competing body. 

Hon. Dr. McCanw: It is not an ordinary board of appeal dealing just with 
facts and law. It seems to me quite clear that according to the outline recom- 
| Mending what its functions should be—I suppose they are only made in the way 
of suggestions—but. the suggestion is to have an independent. tribunal which 
would hold meetings to which both branches of the industry would have free 
| access; then they go on to say: to interpret questions not merely in the narrow 
legal way, but from the broad standpoint of public interest and private interest 
which are involved. Such a tribunal should have the power to construe, to 
rescind or amend: any regulation, directive, or ruling. That would be giving 
to them legislative power which I do not think would be wise. I am not criticis- 
| Ig what you said, Mr. Smith, but I am rather trying to interpret what was 
‘said by C.AB. I do not think you would suggest that they should have legisla- 
| tive powers? 

Mr. Smiri: Oh, no, no. 

- The Cuatrman: I was wondering about this. If you set up a court of 
| appeal, you will have the same decisions as the CBC; suppose you are not satis- 
fied with them, assuming that it is a decision related to an occasion; by the time 
you have gone anywhere, the occasion has passed. 

_. Mr. Suir: Quite true; but it might mean an amendment of regulations. 

_ The Cuatrman: You mean that you might get a recommendation from this 
| Poard for an amendment? 

(abe Mr. Smiru: I think the board itself should be able to deal with the 
regulations. : 

i The CuairMAN: I see, legislative powers to that extent. I suppose a regu- 
ation is a legislation, is it not? 

ee: Mr. Smirx: I am not sufficiently able, in our business, Mr. Chairman, to 
|Say so; but I do not think so. 

The Cuarrman: At any rate, it has the force of law. 

ch Mr. SmitrH: Do not leave Mr. Dunton and these men in a position where the 
(operator of a private station may come to them and say: I have a grievance 
sand the board will consider the matter and perhaps say “no”. I would not want 
to have to come away in such a case and say, “Well, my competitor did it.” 
Furthermore, with this board, you will have public hearings and the evidence will 
be taken down which is the whole source of the success of our reports. 


| The Cxamman: I make this statement for your comment: that: the 
matter of granting licences would be a function of such a ‘board, and again, in 


5 
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the matter of occasional hook-ups; but in the matter of hook-ups it could — 
hardly function because there would not be time enough. The question of per- — 
manent hook-ups, I think, should be dealt with in legislation. I wonder how 
large a field there would be for such a court, and could it function with any 
efficacy at all. i 
Mr. Expuicke: Such a board could function in the matter of regulations. 
There are annoying occasions which come up which must be as annoying to © 
the CBC as they are equally annoying to us, such as: no mention of price, — 
limited transcriptions in the evenings, and regulations forcing us to put on ~ 
talent in the evenings. There are many regulations that come up that are 4% 
annoying to us as it stands. If we are annoyed by these particular regulations, — 
we go to the CBC. We have always had, I think, each of us, a very favourable 
hearing when we went to discuss the matter with them. At the same time, it is 7 
a pretty hard job for us to get them changed. But if there were a separate — 
board, I think we would have a much better chance. Before such a board as — 
that the CBC would come and state its case, and we would come and state our — 
case. 
Hon. Dr. McCann: I think there is room and sufficient scope within the § 
framework of the present set-up of the CBC to have a better type of manage- — 
ment than there is. I believe that even with the present set-up we could have — 
an operating division of the CBC and I believe we should have a broadcasting © 
division which could act as an arbitrator between the operating division and — 
the private interests under the present set-up of the corporation. I think I am fair if 
in saying this: according to the Act the CBC is a representative body; it~ 
includes representation from all parts of the country and it is proposed to give” 
representation to different lines of activity. Such men are connected with us — 
as university representatives, labour men, and representatives of different 
professions, all of whom know something about broadcasting. I think I am 
safe in saying to you that the board is entirely a non-political body. I could | 
not tell you the politics of any of the men on the board. ¥ 
Mr. Smit: I agree with you. 
Hon. Dr. McCann: If you set up within the corporation itself an operating 
division, a department which would operate all lines which are owned by the 
state, and against that you provide an operating division, and then have a 
board which would be the present Canadian Broadcasting Board who would 
act in the position as suggested in the recommendation— Fi 
Mr. Smiru: But that is what you have got now. 
Hon. Dr. McCann: It is hardly that; you have your operators and ther 
is not any great division between your governing body and your operating body. 
Mr. Hansetu: There would not be any great effect. us 
Mr. Bravporn: I think the matter deserves careful study. It is now 
6 o’clock, Mr. Chairman, so [ move me adjourn. a 
Mr. Hansetu: Mr. Soble was‘to give me a+breakdown of quarter-hour 
broadcasts. “a 
Mr. Sosue: I will have to file that later. 

The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, the steering committee will get together 
Mr. Smith recommended some time earlier, and line up proceedings for the n 
meeting. We will meet on Thursday, July 18, at 10.30 o'clock a.m. We al 
through now with C.A.B. and I think, on behalf of the committee, T should than 
you, gentlemen, for coming here and for the manner in which you have presen 
your case. I am sure the committee would desire me to say So. a 

Mr. Evputcke: Thank you, sir, we were very glad to be here. 

The CuamMan: The meeting is now adjourned. 4 

The committee adjourned at 6.00 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, July 1 
at 10.30 o’clock a.m. q 
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INTERIM AGREEMENT BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER POWERS 
Bk. TO REGULATE THE USE OF THE STANDARD BROADCAST 
a) 


BAND IN THE NORTH AMERICAN REGION 
Signed at Washington, February 25, 1946. 


er The undersigned, duly authorized representatives of the Governments of 
Ca ada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, His Majesty’s Government in the 
| ‘United Kingdom in respect of the Bahama Islands, His Majesty’s Government 
" 


4 
G 


“In the United Kingdom and the Government of Newfoundland in respect of 
Newfoundland, the United Mexican States, and the Government of the United 
‘States of America, meeting in Washington, D.C., at the Second North Ameri- 
ean Regional Broadcasting Conference from February 4 to 25, 1946, for the 
ee of considering the problems incident to the expiration on March 28, 
946, of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, signed in 
dabana, Cuba, on December 13, 1937, as well as improvements in the use of 
the standard broadcast band in the North American Region, agree: 


ai 


| . ARTICLE I 
ee To continue, during the interim period described in Article XVII, hereof, 
the application within their respective jurisdictions of all the provisions’ of the 
Le American Regional Broadcasting Agreement signed at Habana Decem- 
" 


er 13, 1937, subject to the modifications and additions hereinafter stipulated. 
ap 


ARTICLE I] 


Parts V and VI of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, 


Habana, 1937, are hereby expressly made inapplicable to this Interim 
Agreement.¢ . 


. 
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Articte IIT 


Cuba agrees to relinquish to the United States of America the use of the © 
clear channel 1540 ke with Class I-A privileges in exchange for the use of the 
ee 

2 


frequency 640 ke in the manner stipulated in Annex I hereof. 


Arricte IV 


Cuba shall have the right to use the additional broadcasting facilities § 
detailed in Annex 1 hereof with the power, and under the conditions of opera- © 
tion and limitations specified therein. The so-called 650-mile rule contained — 
in Part II, C, Section 4, paragraph B, of the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement, Habana, 1937, shall not be applicable to Cuba in connection 


with the use of these frequencies in Annex 1 hereof. 


ArticLE: V 


_ Cuba shall have the right to operate Special Class IL stations on the — 
regional frequencies described in Annex 2, with the power and under the — 
conditions of operation and limitations specified therein. 


* ArticLe VI 


The Government of the Bahama Islands will cease all operations on the 
frequency of 640 ke not later than August 1, 1946. On or before June 1, 1946, 
the Government of the Bahama Islands shall notify directly the Government of © 
Cuba the exact date on which it will cease using the said frequency. p 


ArticLte VII 


The United States of America agrees-to the assignment of the frequency 
1540 ke with Class I-A protection in accordance with the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, Habana, 1937, to the Government of the 
Bahama Islands subject to the terms of this Agreement. a 

The United States of America further agrees to collaborate with the Gov- 
ernment of the Bahama Islands, after tests have been conducted on 1540: ke: 
or other frequencies which may be suggested by the United States, with a 
view to determining whether the 1540 frequency or some other frequency 
should be substituted in the Bahama Islands for 640 ke. * 


Arricue VIII F 


The Governments parties to this Agreement shall co-operate to minimize 
interference to their respective services. Recognizing that propagation over 
sea water is superior to over-land propagation and that the present standards 
do not adequately take into account conditions of this nature, the Governments 
parties to this Agreement agree to co-operate with a view to minimizing 
interference in the event that sky wave signals intensities exceed the values 
stipulated in this instrument. , 

ArticLe [X r 


Except as herein specifically provided, nothing contained in this Interim 
Agreement shall limit or restrict the use of any clear channel assigned unde 
the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, Habana, 1937, for ust 
by Class, I-A stations in the country in which such stations may be located 

ARTICLE X 7 

The Governments parties hereto undertake to apply the provisions of thi 
Interim Agreement and to take the steps necessary to enforce said provision 
upon the operating agencies recognized or authorized by them to establis 
and operate broadcast stations within their respective countries. ® * 
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ARTICLE XI 


a Notifications of a complete list of all broadcasting stations in the standard 
_ broadcast band actually in operation in each country having been made and 
aecepted without objection on the part of any Government pursuant to Part IIT 
of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, Habana, 1937, and 
of changes similarly made and ‘accepted during the life of said Agreement, the 
_ signatories and adherents hereto will continue to recognize these notifications, 
- including the specific changes and modifications, contained in this instrument. 


+] ARTICLE XII 


A permanent North American Regional Broadcasting Engineering Committee 
- composed of four experts, one each from Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the United 
_ States, shall be established for the purpose of determining facts and making 
- recommendations thereon which will enable Governments to comply with the 
technical provisions of this Agreement’ to their mutual satisfaction . The organ- 
ization, duties, and procedures of the committee shall be governed by Annex 3. 
ry 
ARTICLE XIII 


In order to conclude a new North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
_ ment at the earliest possible date, the signatory Governments will 


‘i A. Commence immediately the necessary studies for the conclusion 
oa of such an Agreement. 


. B. Exchange views following their respective studies. For this pur- 

\% _ pose each Government shall, on or before October 1, 1946, submit to the 
Inter-American Radio Office, twelve copies of its conclusions together 
with supporting data. 


fs C. Hold a meeting of their technicians in Habana, Cuba, on or 

a about January 2, 1947, preparatory to the Third North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference, who shall examine the technical aspects of the 
documents communicated by the interested Governments, A joint report 
of their findings, views and recommendations shall be circulated to the 
Governments by the Inter-American Radio Office not later.than March 
1, 1947. 


ye D. Communicate to the other Governments through the Inter- 
by American radio Office, before June 1, 1947, after consideration of this 
joint report, their proposals for the Third North American Regional 
re Broadcasting Conference. 


ae ARTICLE XIV 


ime The preparation and circulation of the agenda for the Third North Ameri- 
_ can Regional Broadcasting Conference not later than August 1, 1947, shal! be 
| __the responsibility of the Inter-American Radio Office. 


| . 1 


ARTICLE XV 


i The Government of Canada shall be in charge of the organizution and 
| convocation of the Third North American Regional Broadcasting Conference, 
_ which shall be held in Canada on or about September 15, 1947. 


Ve ; 


bigs ARTICLE XVI 


(mee _ This Interim Agreement shall be considered in connection with the pro- 
_ Visions of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, Habana, 1937, 
but in case of. conflict the terms of this Interim Agreement shall prevail. 


> 
¥ 
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Articte XVII Ke ue 


This Interim Agreement shall be in force for a period of three years com- a 
mencing March 29, 1946, unless before its expiration there shall be signed and 
ratified a new North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


Artictp XVIII 


This Interim Agreement shall remain open for signature by the Government 
of the Republic of Haiti, a signatory to the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement, Habana, 1937. 

In witness whereof the respective respresentatives have signed this Interim 
Agreement in duplicate, one in English and one in Spanish, each of which shall 
remain deposited in the archives of the Government of Cuba and a certified copy 
of each of which shall be forwarded to each Government. 

Done at Washington, this 25th day of February, 1946. 


ANNEX I 
Use sy Cusa or CLEaR CHANNELS 
Cuba may operate Class II unlimited time stations on the following clear channels assigned to Class — 


J-A oe in other countries, subject to the conditions of operation, power and limitations hereinafter — 
specified: ; 


Maxi- Limitation to Specified Contour or — 
Frequency mum Type of Maximum Radiation (mv/m : 
(ke) Location Power Antenna unattenuated field at one mile) 
at Night in Direction Indicated 
640 (U.S.).....|Province of Habana..... 25 kw....|Directional..... 225—Los Angeles, California. See* 

392—U.S. Class II Stations. K 
500—St. John’s, Newfoundland. The — 
interfering signal at this sta- — 

tion’s 0-477 mv/m 50% sky 


wave contour shall not exceed — 
0:025 mv/m 10% of the time. 
670 (U.S.).....|Provinee of Oriente. .... 1 kw.....|Directional..... 45—Chicago, Illinois. See*. a 
690 (Canada)..|Province of Habana.....| 25 kw....|Directional..... Signal at Canadian Border shall not — 
exceed 0-039 mv/m 10% of the ~ 
time. Maximum limitation 2-5 
mv/m to XEN. “’ 
730 (Mexico)...|Province of Oriente..... 10 kw.....|Directional..... 175—Cabo Catoche, Quintana Roo. — 

See**. Maximum limitation — 
: to CKAC, Montreal, Quebe 


: tour. ‘ae 
740 (Canada)..|Province of Habana.....|10 kw.....|Directional..... Signal at Canadian Border shall not — 
exceed 0-050 mv/m 10% of the © 
time. Maximum limitation to 
KTRH at Houston, Texas 2°25 — 
ground wave contour. 4 
800 (Mexico)...}Province of Oriente..... 250 kw... .|Non-Directional] 75—Cabo Catoche, Quintana Roo. — 
See ***, Maximum limitation — 
of 2:5 mv/m ground wave con- 

tour of CHRC, Quebec, Quebec; — 
CJAD, Montreal, Quebec; 7 
CKLW, Windsor, Ontario; — 
CHAB, Moose Jaw, Saskatche-_ 


‘ wan. 
830 (U.S.).....|Province of Habana.....| 1 kw.....|Directional..... 42—Minneapolis, Minnesota. See 
850 (U.S.).....|Province of Oriente..... 2 kw.....|Non-Directional|200—Denver, Colorado. See*. 


860 (Canada)..|Province of Habana..... 15 kw.....|Directional..... Signal at Canadian Border shall no’ 
i exceed 0-030 mv/m 10% of 


; TiMe.) uF 
890 (U.S.).....|Province of Camaguey..| 1 kw.....|Directional.....| 85—Chicago Illinois. See*. 


* The interfering signal shall not exceed 0:025 mv/m 10% of the time at night at the present 0-4 mv/m" 
50% contour of the respective U.S. Class 1—A stations. pe: 
** Tn any case, in order to prevent objectionable interference, the station at Holguin must redu 
radiation so as not to exceed 10% of the time, one-twentieth of the signal of XEX at any point in Mexico 
*** Tn any case, in order to prevent objectionable interference, the station at Oriente must red 


radiation’so as not to exceed 10% of the time, one-twentieth of the signal of XELO at any point in Mexico 


4 tent ie ‘fer eh 
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Usz By Cusa or Specran Crass II Stations ON RnatonaLt CHANNELS 


In addition to others specified in Table V, A 


the North American Regional Broadcasting 
e following Regional Channels, subject to 


_ the conditions of operation, power and limitations hereinafter specified: 
Maxi- 
J mum Maximum Limitations to Class IIT 
Frequency Location Power Type of Stations to the Contour 
(ke) » at Night Antenna Indicated Below 
PAO NEES, foe 8 Vet Province of Habana.....|25 kw.....|Directional..._. Uniontown, Pennsylvania (WMBS) 
1-6 mv/m 
Austin, Texas (KTBC) 3:0 mv/m 
Kalamazoo, Michigan (WKZO) 1-12 
mv/m 
Omaha, Nebraska (WOW) 1-0mv/m 
Boston, Massachusetts (WEEI) 1-0 
mv/m 
i. i E Mexico, D.F. (XEPH) 1-83 mv/m 
BP OUO Pee ss ue Province of Oriente..... 10 kw.....|Directional..... Winston Salem, North Carolina 
7 (WSJS) 1-7 mv/m 
He, Memphis, Tennessee (WREC) 0-9 
r mv/m 
i * Baltimore, Maryland (WCAO) 1-0 
er mv/m 
a Bridegport, Connecticut (WICC) — 
Ba: 1-0mv/m_ . 
i ; Merida, Yucatan (XEZ) 1-8 mv/m 
 6380............|Province of Santa Claral25 kw...../Directional..... Washington, D.C. (WMAL) 1:0 
mv/m 
St. Louis, Missouri (KXOK) 1-04" 
mv/m f 
Providence, Rhode Island (WPRO) 
1:0 mv/m 
/ Monterrey, Nuevo Leon (XEFB) 
j 2-5 mv/m 
.+......./Province of Habana..... 2 kw.....|Non-Directional coe Tennessee (WMC) 1:6 
mv/m 
Norfolk, Virginia (WTAR) 1-4 
mv/m 
Mexico, D.F. (XERC) 1:0 mv/m 
Bi Sie lesy Province of Habana.... ./10 kw.....|Directional. ....|Richmond, Virginia (WRNL) 2-35 
r : ¢ mv/m 
Johnson City, Tennessee (WJHL) 
. 8:48 mv/m 
Meridian, Mississippi (WCOC) 5-60 
ie mv/m ; 
“Say ee Province of Camaguey. .|10 kw.....|Directional. parks a pec Rhode Island (WJAR) 
1-0 mv/m 
Fairmont, West Virginia (WMMN) 
1-1 mv/m 
Atlanta, Georgia (WGST) 2:4 mv/m 
Little Rock, Arkansas (KARK) 1-0 
mv/m 
Hermosillo, ‘Sonora (XEBH) 1-0 
mv/m 
th a ae Province of Habana.....| 2 kw..... Non-Directional| Houston, Texas (KPRC) 1-7 mv/m 
- Spartanburg, South Carolina 
(WSPA) 2-5 mv/m 
10 kw... ~.|Directional..... pany Trujillo, D.R. (HIX) 2-4 
mv/m 
(Ce eae Province of Camaguey..| 2 kw.....|Non-Directional Borne, Virginia (WDBJ) 1-2 
. mv/m 
Birmingham, Alabama (WBRC) 1-6 
mv/m 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas (XEFE) 
1-0 mv/m ; 
f 10 kw....|Directional.....|Veracruz, Veracruz (XEU) 1-0 
mv/m 


a *Cuba as 
‘U.S. Class 


rees to make every effort to reduce as much as possible the interference to the three above 
I stations using this Regional Channel. 


f. 
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ANNEX 3 


NortH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING 
ENGINEERING COMMITTEE 


A. The members of this Committee shall be appointed by their respective 
Governments under such circumstances and for such periods as each may decide. 
The first meeting of the Committee shall be convened before June 1, 1946 by 
the member appointed by the United States of America for the purpose of elect- 
ing a chairman, and of adopting rules of practice and procedure to be followed 
in the performance of the functions hereinafter set forth. These rules shall 
include detailed requirements as to the methods of measurements, and other mat- 
ters of importance to the Committee. The rules will be distributed to all iter- 
ested Governments. 


B. This Committee shall, whenever a request is made by any signatory or ~ 

adherent to this Agreement, perform the following duties:— i x 

1. Inspect new installations or changes in existing facilities prior to — 

regular operation to insure that adequate provision is made to prevent © 
radiation toward other countries in excess of the acceptable maximum. 

2. Investigate whenever observed interference indicates the possibility — 
of maladjustments of radio transmitting equipment, and recommend — 
adjustments or modification to insure that the specified radiation in © 
pertinent directions is not exceeded. : oe 

3. Investigate whenever observed interference indicates the possibility — 
of other maladjustments of transmitting equipment resulting in object- 
sonable interference from causes such as excessive frequency deviation, ~ 
excessive modulation, spurious emissions, or other causes and to recom- — 
mend all necessary adjustments or modifications to eliminate such ~ 
interference. . . 4 


C. Upon receipt of a notification for construction of a new station or — 
changes in facilities of an existing station in another country, any Government — 
receiving such notice may request that prior to regular operation there shall be — 
an inspection by the North American Regional Broadcasting Engineering Com- — 
mittee. As construction nears completion, but prior to operation, the Govern- — 
ment of the country in which the station is located shall notify the Government — 
of the country requesting the inspection that the installation is ready for inspec- | 
tion. The representatives of these Governments on the Engineering Committee | 
will then make immediate arrangements for inspection of the facilities. 3 


D. When any Government signatory or adhering to this Agreement has | 
reason to believe that interference in excess of that permitted by this Agreement — 
is being caused to any station located in that country as a result of the operation — 
of a station located in another country signatory or adhering to this Agreement, — 
such Government shall notify its representative on the North American Regional — 
Broadcasting Engineering Committee and the Government of the country in, 
which the alleged interfering station is located that it has reason to believe that 
excessive interference is being caused and shall state the general character of 
such interference. On receipt of the notice, the Government to which it is” 


ee 


addressed will refer the same to its committee member. Within ten days ines 
interested committee members shall meet at the location of the alleged interfer- — 
ing station and make such measurements as appear necessary to determine 
material facts upon the issues raised in the complaint. 


E. In the event the Government requesting an inspection or investigation 


4 
yy, 


or the Government of a country in which an inspection or investigation is 
requested does not have a representative on the North American Regional 
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ne 

“" Broadcasting Engineering Committee, such Government shall designate a com- 
_ mittee representative to serve for the particular case. In any case where neither 

Government is represented on the standing committee, both shall designate 


_ committee representatives for that purpose. 


F. In making field intensity measurements or inspections, committee mem- 
bers shall be governed by the standards of good engineering practice accepted 
by the Committee. ; 


_ G. Each committee member shall be individually provided by his Govern- 
_ ment with appropriate items of radio measuring equipment or apparatus properly _ 
_ calibrated in accordance with mutually acceptable standards. 


; H. Where examination shows that the construction referred to in Para- 
_ graph “C” hereof is in accordance with the notification, and that provisions have 
been made for protection in accordance with the notification, the Committee 
_will so report to the Government of the country in which the station is located 
_ and at the same time communicate a copy of such report to the Government 
or Governments requesting the examination. Where the examination indicates 
_ that the construction is not in accordance with the notification, or that provi- 
sions have not been made for protection in accordance with the notification, the 
Committee shall make sifch report to the Governments together with recom- 
_ mendations as to changes of construction, modification, or adjustments of cir- 
cuits necessary to comply fully with the notification. 
: I. Where measurements are made following a complaint by a signatory or 
_ adhering Government, the results of such measurements with recommendations 
_ of the Committee members shall be communicated forthwith to the interested 
~ Governments. 


oo 


J. Upon receipt of a report that inspection of facilities shows that adequate 
_ provisions have not been made to prevent radiations in excess of the accepted 
maximum with recommendations as to measures necessary for correction, the 
Government of the country in which the facilities are located shall take steps to 
see that the necessary corrections or adjustments are made prior to operation of 
- the facilities. 

__ XK. Upon receipt of a report indicating that interference investigated is, in 
fact, excessive, the Government of the country in which the interfering station 
is located shall immediately take steps providing for the elimination of such 
' interference. If the interference found by the Committee cannot be eliminated 
~ within ten days by adjustments of equipment, the power of the offending station 
shall be reduced as much as is necessary to eliminate such interference. 


i L. Where the committee members of the interested Governments do not 
agree as to their report or recommendations relating to inspection of new or 
changed facilities, or upon the investigation of an interference complaint, each 
_ committee member shall make a complete report covering all material facts with 
respect to the matters under consideration and such recommendations as he may 
believe proper, transmitting the same immediately to the interested Govern- 
-ments. Copies of both reports shall be referred to the full committee. The full 
committee shall review the case and make such additional investigations as it 
may deem necessary and then report its findings and recommendations to the 
' Governments of the stations concerned in the matter. Upon receipt of such 
‘recommendations, the Government of the country in which the facilities con- 
eerned are located shall take such steps as is necessary to comply with the 
_ Tecommendations of the committee. If the interference found by the committee 
cannot be eliminated within ten days by adjustments of equipment, the power 
I of the offending station shall be reduced as much as is necessary to eliminate 
such interference. 

j 


hee 
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APPENDIX E 


CODE OF ETHICS 


ApOPTED BY THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
Frsruary 17, 1943 


Preamble 


Realizing their responsibility is first to the radio listeners of Canada for — 
the dissemination of information and news, the supplying of entertainment 
varied to meet the various tastes of listeners and the necessity for ethical 
business standards in dealing with advertisers and advertising agencies, the 
clauses of this Code are recognized and adhered to by the member stations of 
‘the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 


Clause 1—The Listening Public 


Recognizing the varied tastes in entertainment of the listening public and 
realizing, under the present structure of the broadcasting industry, the impos- 
sibility of various broadcasting stations devoting their programming exclusively 
to satisfying the likes and desires of any one group of listeners, it shall be the — 
responsibility of member stations to so programme the broadcast day that, as — 
far as possible, all groups of listeners shall have some part of the programming ~ 
devoted to their special likes and desires in proportion to the relation of the 3 
numbers of each group to all other groups. It shall be the responsibility of — 
the member stations to meet such requirements through the best programmes — 
that available talent and ingenuity can devise. ' 


: 
3 
: 
| 
| 
f 
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Clause 2—Commumity 


It shall be the responsibility of each member station to serve to the utmost — 
of its ability the interests of its particular community and to identify itself — 
with all worthwhile community activities. ql 


Clause 3—Religion 


Recognizing the purpose of the religious broadcast to be that of promoting — 
the spiritual harmony and understanding of mankind and that of administering — 
broadly to the varied religious needs of the community, it shall be the respon- 
sibility of each member station to ensure that its religious broadcasts, which — 
reach men of all creeds and races simultaneously, shall not be used to convey ~ 


attacks upon another race or religion. 


Clause 4—Education 


While recognizing that all radio programmes possess sole educational ® 
value, member stations will do all in their power to make specific educational ~ 
efforts as entertaining as possible. To that end, they will continue to use their — 
time and facilities and to co-operate with appropriate educational groups. 2 
Clause 6—Children’s Programmes 


Recognizing that programmes designed specifically for children reach impres=_ 
sionable minds and influence social attitudes and aptitudes, it shall be ‘the™ 
responsibility of member stations to provide the closest possible su ision in ~ 
the selection and control of material, characterizations, and plot. 


a 
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g shall mean that the vigour and vitality common to a child’s 
imagination and love of adventure should be removed. It does mean that 
‘programmes should be based upon sound: social concepts and presented with a 
_ Superior degree of craftsmanship; that these programmes should reflect respect 
_ for parents, adult authority, law and order, clean living high morals, fair 
play, and honourable behaviour. Such programmes must not contain sequences 
involving horror or torture or use of the Supernatural or superstitions, or any 
other material which might reasonably be regarded as likely to over-stimulate 
_ the child listener or be prejudiced to sound character development. No adver- 
tising appeal which would encourage activities of a dangerous social nature 
will be permitted. 


, the foregoin 


\ Clause 6-—News 
- f 


rr _ It shall be the responsibility of member stations to ensure that news shall 
_ be presented with fairness and accuracy and the member station shall satisfy 
itself that the arrangements made for obtaining news insures this result. It 
shall also ensure that news broadcasts are not editorial. 


This means that news shall not be selected for the purpose of furthering or 
_ hindering either side of any controversial public issue, nor shall it be coloured 
_. by the opinions or desires of the station management, the editor or others 
engaged in its preparation or the person actually delivering it over the air. 


The fundamental purpose of news dissemination in a democracy is to 
enable people to know what is happening and to understand events so that 
they may form their own conclusions and, therefore, nothing in the foregoing 
shall be understood as preventing news broadcasters from analysing and eluci- 
dating news so long as such analysis and elucidation is free of bias. 


News commentators as well as all other newscasters shall be governed by 
these provisions. 


ey 
ahr 


Clause 7-—Controversial Public Issues 


F Recognizing in a democracy the necessity of presenting all sides of a public 
ue to their listeners, it shall be the responsibility of member stations to 


d to all the other elements of balanced programme schedules, and to the 
public interest in the questions presented. 


Clause 8—Advertising Appeals 


__._ Recognizing the service that commercial sponsors render to listeners in 
making known to them the goods and services available in their communities 
d realizing that the story of such goods and services goes into the intimacy 

the listener’s home, it shall be the responsibility of member stations and 

their sales representatives to work with advertisers and agencies in improving 
e technique of telling the advertising story so that such stories shall be in 
od taste, shall be simple, truthful, and believable, and shall not offend what 

S generally accepted as the standard of morality. 


- Nothing in the foregoing shall prevent the dramatization of the use, value, 
attractiveness of products and services. 


While the Food and Drugs Act protects the listener from false and exag- 
rated claims for drugs, proprietories, and foods, it shall be the responsibility 
Member stations and sales representatives to work with the advertisers of 
products and the advertising agencies to ensure that their value and use 
Id in words that are not offensive to the average listener. 
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Recognizing also that advertising appeals or commentaries by any adver- * 
tiser that cast reflection upon the operation of a competitor or other industry ~ 
or business are destructive of public confidence, it shall be the responsibility ~ 


of member stations, so far as it lies within their power, to prevent such adver- — 
tising appeals or commentaries being broadcast over their stations. a 


Clause 9—Fair Business Practices 


Recognizing the importance of the service which broadcasting renders to q 
the citizens of Canada and the importance of building the broadcasting industry ~ 
on. a sound basis of fair dealing, it shall be the responsibility of member — 
stations 4 
To deal fairly with advertisers and all others desiring to use their facilities 4 
and, within the time limits imposed by broadcasting, to make their facilities 
equally available to all who may desire them without favouritism or bias. 

To maintain free enterprise and fair competition within broadcasting and © 
as between broadcasting and other entertainment: or advertising forms and to — 
oppose all harmful monopolies, public or private. E 

To set and maintain high business standards. : 

To uphold and adhere at all times to their published rates and to refrain — 
from any covert or secret bonusing or rebating to advertisers, agencies, or 
other users of the broadcasting medium. ee _ 
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MINUTES: OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
ie, : ~ No: 8 | 


THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1946. 
FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1946. 


| WITNESSES: 


Harry Sedgwick, President of Rogers Broadcasting Co. Ltd. and 
Jonel B. de F. Bayly, Consultant Engineer, Toronto. 


i 


iC. WwW. Browne, Acting Controller of Radio, Department of Trans- 


: oh Staples, President of The Co-operative Union of Canada. 
rles E. Phillips, Secretary-Treasurer of Canada and Newfound- 
Education Association, Toronto. : 


OTTAWA 

Sy S ___ EDMOND CLOUTIER, B.A., L.Ph., C.M.G., 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
i a ee _ CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
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| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
e THurspay, July 18, 1946. 


= The Special Committee on Radio Broadeasting met at 10.30 o’clock a.m., 
_ Mr. Maybank, the Chairman, presiding. 


_ ‘Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 
_ Fleming, Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, Maybank, McCulloch, Mullins, 
_ Nixon, Pinard, Robinson (Simcoe East), Ross (Hamilton Hast), Ross (St. Paul’s), 
— Smith (Calgary West). 

In attendance: Officials of The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; Messrs. 
Browne and Caton of the Radio Division, Department of Transport;' Mr. Guy 
Herbert, Toronto; Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, K.C., legal counsel of CAB; Mr. Harry 


Company ; and Col. B. de F. Bayly, consultant engineer. 


__ The Chairman made a verbal report of the last meeting of the Agenda 
_ Committee, and read a telegram addressed to Mr. McCulloch, a member of 
the Committee. He also referred to communications received by himself and 
n appropriate time. 
Certain publications of the CBC International Service were distributed as 
ollows:— 
Ae 1. Policy, interpretations, rulings, etc. 
Se (Printed as Appendix C to minutes of July 5) 
as 2. Reports from’ overseas listeners. 
. 3. Canada’s Voice to the World (E.F.) 
4. Topics for week ending July 6. 
ae 5. Canada’s Loudest Voice. * , 
6. A first Album of Canada’s music. 
Bee 7. CBC Staff Magazine (Vol. 1, No. 5, March, 1945). 
_ 8. Canada New Voice by Gerald Noxon. 
_ 9. Broadcasts from Canada. 
10. Canada Calling by Earle Birney. 
11. Voice to the World. - 
12. CBC Report Card. 


a 3 Mr. Fleming made corrections to the evidence of July 12. (See this day’s 


dence). ~ 


As agreed at the last meeting, Mr. Harry Sedgwick, President of Rogers 
sroadcasting Co. Ltd. was called. He began by referring to corrections in the 
evidence of July 12. (See this day’s evidence). : 


For the information of the members, Mr. Sedgwick filed with the Clerk 
tatement forwarded by Mr. Elphicke from Vancouver, being the auditor’s 
tement of income and expenditure to December 31, 1945, of the Western 
Broadcasting Company, Ltd., with a covering letter from Price, Waterhouse & Co. 


: Mr. Sedgwick also tabled copies of a statement comparing rates for 
| station time. It was decided to print this table. (See Appendix A. to this day’s 
dence). Copies of quotations from statements previously referred to from 
special committees of the House for 1938, 1940, 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1946, 


Messrs. Brockington, G. Murray, Dr. J. S. Thomson and Dr. A. Frigon, were 
distributed. ' 


ea 
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Ee a: 


> Sedgwick, Manager of CFRB; Mr. J. E. Rogers of the Rogers Radio Broadcasting 


the Clerk. It was agreed that these should be placed before the Committee at — 


iv 
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‘Mr. Sedgwick then proceeded to read a statement on station CFRB. He — 
tabled copies of a statement showing the mortality of early radio stations since 
1922 and it was agreed that this statement be printed. (See Appendix B to this — 
day’s evidence). The witness comme vted on the appendices of his brief and was — 
questioned. Be: 

The chairman having to absent himself, Mr. McCulloch presided , 
momentarily. I . a 

Col. de B. Bayly was called and examined on the technica 
brief. He tabled a map showing an envisaged coverage for CFRB, 
casting on 1010 k.c. 


] aspects of the q 
if broad- 


Messrs. Sedgwick and Bayly were retired and the Committee adjourned q 
at 1.00 o’clock p.m. until 4.00 o'clock p.m. this day. ; 


. AFTERNOON SESSION | 

At 4.00 o’clock, the Committee resumed its examination of Messrs. Bayly = 
and Sedgwick. hater? es 
Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 4 
Fleming, Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, Maybank, McCann, McCulloch, — 
Mullins, Robinson (Simcoe East), Ross (St. Paail’s). 01% & : 
In attendance: Same as listed at the morning sitting and Mr. A. B. Mac- — 
donald, general secretary of the Co-operative Union of Canada. ce 
Mr. Sedgwick was recalled and concluded his comments on the appendices q 

of his brief and was questioned. . . ‘ f 
Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, K.C., counsel for the CAB, was called, and examined — 

on the minutes of the CBC Board of Governors of November 27, etc., 1945, — 
found on page 148 of the printed evidenée. ie 
Mr. Robinson paid tribute to the late Ted Rogers for his contribution to # 
radio. eS 
Mr. G. GC. W. Browne, acting controller of radio, was recalled and questioned 4 
respecting endorsation of radio licences and Regulation 15 of the Radio Broad- | 
easting Act. i ey . 
At 6.10 o’clock, the Committee adjourned until Friday at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


Frinay, July 19, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.30 ‘a.m. Mr. 
Maybank, the Chairman, presided. q 
Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 
Hackett, Hansell, Knight, Maybank, McCulloch, Nixon, Robinson (Simcoe East), 
and Smith, (Calgary West). ; re AS 
In attendance: Same as listed at the morning sitting of July 18; and Dr. 
Jean-Marie Beaudet of Montreal, Ralph Staples and A. B. Macdonald of the: 
Cooperative Union of Canada; Mr. Charles E. Phillips of the Canada and 
: Newfoundland Adult Education Association of Toronto. oe 
The Committee resumed and concluded its examination of Mr. Harry 
Sedgwick. 1a 
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Mr. CoCr. Browne was recalled and supplied answers pertaining to a 
memorandum of the Minister and to matters relevant to regulations. He quoted 
_ departmental correspondence and was retired. 


7, Mr. Beaudoin, vice-chairman, occupied the chair in the momentary absence 
- of the chairman. 
a. _ Mr. Sedgwick was recalled and read a letter addressed to him by the 


‘ Department of Transport and quoted the endorsation of CFRB licence for 
_ 1942. The witness retired. 


Mr. Maybank resumed the chair. 


mes 


__ Mr. Ralph Staples, president of the Cooperative Union 
called. He read a brief, was examined and retired. 


__ Before adjournment, Mr. Hansell raised a question of privilege, and at 
1.10 the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. this day. 


of Canada, was 


eu 


+ 


; AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m, 


setiui 


_° Mr. Ralph Maybank, Chairman, opened the meeting which was subsequently 
presided by Mr. Beaudoin, vice-chairman. 


Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bowerman Coldwell, Hackett, Hansell, Knight, 


) 


Maybank, McCann, McCulloch, Nixon, Robinson (Simcoe East). 


Mr. Charles E. Phillips, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canada and Newfound- 
_ land Education Association was calle 


. 


__ The witness read a brief with particular reference to educational broadeasts. 
Mr. John C. Walsh, assistant superintendent of elementary education for Ontario 
and R. L. Lambert, CBC supervisor of School Broadcasts assisted Mr. Phillips 


nh supplying answers. 


The Committee agreed to include in the record appendices to Mr. Phillips’ 
ritten statement. ; 


_ Mr. Phillips tabled for reference the following booklets: 

. . Radio-College for 1945-46. 

. School Broadeasts for 1945-46. 

. School Radio Broadcasts (Department of Education of Ontario in 
cooperation with CBC—October-April, 1945-46). 

. Manitoba School Broadcasts—J anuary to May 1946. 


. Maritime School Broadcasts (Teachers’ Manual—October-December, 
1945). 


. British Columbia School Broadeasts—(Teachers’ Bulletin, January- 
April, 1946). 

ee . Saskatchewan School Broadcasts for October, November and Decem- 

i: ae ber of 1945. | 

A question of Mr. Knight relating to the proportion of expenses of CBC 

ucational broadcasts was referred to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

re At 6.15, the Committee adjourned until Thursday, July 25, at 10.30 o'clock. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Housk oF Commons, 
July 18, 1946. 


if The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 
_ o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided: 
a The CHairMan: I see a quorum, gentlemen, may we come to fea This 
- morning, as you know, we are to hear representatives from station CFRB. 
_ There are a few preliminary matters, however, to be taken care of before that. 
~ Mr. McCulloch has received the following wire which has kind words in it, 
al think for you. It is addressed to Mr. Henry B. McCulloch, M. P., and reads as 
~ follows:— 

Henry B. MERC Dee M:P.; 

Ottawa, Ont. 


We would like to convey to your committee sincere appreciation our 
directors and membership for services rendered fishermen by fishermen’s 
Ae daily broadcast as provided by Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
especially mentioning weather reports market information and special 
features pertaining to the industry urge continuation and expansion of 
4 this program. 

a (Sed.) J. H. MACKICHAN, 
? Manager United Maritime Fishermen. 


# 
_ That brings me to say that one of the things which the steering committee has 
in front of it is a large number of communications which have all been listed. 
a Some of them are constructive criticisms; and I do not think any of them are 
of the opposite kind of criticism, although there might be one or two. Some 
of them make definite suggestions and some do not. There are quite a large 
number of them and they should be brought before the. committee. The steer- 
ing committee gave consideration to the matter and saw some of them. The 
steering committee thinks that the best way of presenting these communications, 
: —hbecause there are so many of them that they probably could not all be read 
and placed upon the record verbatum—would be to read, at an appropriate 
- time, some of the representative ones, and list the others. Then consideration 
was given to the clearing up of such business as we could then see in front of 
us. It was assumed that most of to-day would be taken up by CFRB, and certainly 
that the morning would be. We felt that probably the whole day would not be 
taken up by them, but probably a great part of it would be. Then starting 
~ out with that idea, the committee was aware that there were some few people 
who desired to come and submit what we understood to be short briefs. There 
a the Co-operative Union and the Canada-Newfoundland: Association. I am 
~ not sure that I have given quite the correct title to the Co-operative Union. 
There is the Radio World, a Montreal organization, CFCN of Calgary and 
_ Mr. Beaudry, M.P. We were trying to work out a method for bringing them 
in at the most convenient time. It was the idea of the steering committee that 
we would try to clear up the various matters which were then in front of the 
‘steering committee by the end of next week. This would mean that the CBC 
would be making its final statement next week, commencing probably on 
Thursday and carrying on into Friday, or perhaps starting on Friday instead 
_ of on Thursday, depending on how things go. We decided to ask the Co-operative 
‘Union to be ready to go on on Thursday of this week, that is to-day, following 


_ CFRB in case there should be time left to do that. That organization is right 
4 
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here in Ottawa. Then it was understood that in case we act Huis Mr. Bewiien : 
of CFRB should stand by. You will remember that Mr. Bushnell in speaking — 
about broadcasting, said that Mr. Beaudet was in charge of the French net Oi 
broadcasting and he at, that. time was in Europe. 4 
Mr. Dunton: He will not be here to-day, but he will be here to-morrow. 
The Cuarrman: He would not be here to-day in any event, I am informed, 
but he would be here to-morrow. So that his standing by, as I have remarked, ) 
would not be to. fill in to-day but to-morrow. Then these various communica- — 
tions to which I have referred could be laid before the committee in the manner — 
I have suggested. But I should also say that they continue to come in, and ~ 
whatever is laid before the committee at the present time would probably be ~ 
supplemented by others. The Canada-Newfoundland Association has been 
requested to be present. on Friday. In this connection it is requested that Mr. — 
Pees of the CBC be present at that time. That has been understood right — 
along. 1 
There was another matter that I should mention. A gentleman of the press — 
gallery desired to take a picture of the committee and the steering committee ~ 
directed that he be permitted to do so; but I may say to the members of the © 
steering committee that he has since changed his mind. I do not. know whether — 
or not he came in and looked at the committee, and then decided not to. CFCM ~ 
requested to attend next. week. Mr. Beaudry, MP, also could attend next week; 
and arrangements with respect to both of them were left in the hands of the 
chairman. It was also decided to ask this committee early in the morning whet- 
her it would be desirable to try to work in an additional day next week beside ~ 
Thursday and Friday; and finally, in reference to all these, it was decided to 
leave in the hands of the chairman any variations in that arrangement that 
might turn out to be necessary. So, following upon that we wrote to Mr. | 
Beaudry and said we thought we could take him on Thursday of next week but 
almost certainly on Friday; and I spoke to Mr. Porter with reference to CFCM. 
I told Mr. Porter that the committee might decide on a day next week sooner than ~ 
Thursday and that. he would be desired next week, and if that decision were 
made he mgiht be required for that extra day; that is, early m the week. He 
said to me that it would not be possible to appear before Thursday because he 
has to bring people here from Calgary; so I settle with him that he should ap-— 
pear on Thursday unless that. at the time it should appear equally conven 
for him to be ‘here on Friday. 
I believe those are all the things that have to be reported from the steering 
committee. 
Mr. Cotpweiu: With regard to the extra day next week? Z 
The CHarman: That is a point that has to be decided, and there has been 
something happen since then that may make it. quite impossible. q 


Mr. Cotpweuu: If the budget debate is over the House may be sitting in © 
the morning, I believe. That may make it difficult for us to get the extra day. 


The Cuatrman: As stated by the Prime Minister, he said that morning sit- 
tings would not commence until after the budget debate, which is not quite the 
same as saying they would commence when it is over. ‘There might be a little 
delay then. We should clear that up one way or the other now, about the extra 
meeting next. week; move we or move we do not. fe 

Mr. Ctanain: If the budget debate is over and the House.is not going to 
_ sit in the morning I believe it. would be a good thing to take an extra day. ee 

The CHairman: You also have new committee set up. ye 
Mr. Cotpweti: And you are on that, aren’t you? i 
The ee: Iam on 1 that ant 80 is Mr. Revol and that i is the r reason ng 


steering committee of that committee, 
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> Mr. Ress (Simcoe Hast): I am on that one too. 
4 idea fe CHAIRMAN: I might. say that when I saw that committee set up I felt 
~ much less optimistic about. an extra day next week than I did at the time our 
_ steering committee was reviewing it. 
4 Mr. Fremine: I think the only extra day possible next. week is Monday. 
Mr. Ross (Simcoe East): That is going to be a big day in the Industrial 
Relations committee too. 
Mr. Fremine: Tuesday is so filled up with other committees though. 
The CHarrman: I am afraid we will have to hold to the pattern of Thurs- 
_ day and Friday and not try to get an extra day next. week. 
| Mr. Ross (Simcoe Hast): Could we have an evening meeting? 
1 The Cuatrman: There is one trouble about that, and that is I think the new 
committee will also grab some evenings, and it is because of the uncertainty as 
to what that committee will do and the fact of its importance and the number 
of our people on it, that Iam a little bit leery about trying to make any decision. 
Mr. CotpweEtu: Could we not leave that to the chairman? 


The Cuairman: You can leave that question with the chairman, and I can 
_ assure you that the will not make any decision without consulting the steering 
committee. 


“ Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, I Suggest we leave it, that if we find next week 
_ we can work in an evening session and that will enable us to finish our hearings 
_ then we can arrange it. 


( 

é The CHamRMAN: Would you be willing to leave that in the hands of the 
4 chairman? I will not make any decision without checking up with the steering 
- committee. 

4 _ Agreed. 

Fe » 


i, opportunity and they were told to appear, that they eould appear I think it 
a ty 7 + : 


f Y Opportunity ought to 
f be given to everybody who has something to say, and while their first com- 
_ Munication indicated that they did not Care very much whether they came at 


_ the present time or not till I thought it was desirable tot hold out every oppor- 
Plouffe did wire, and 


_ tunity and I asked the clerk if he would wire, and Mr. 


“he said:— 
ih If your presentation short committee will hear you Thursday 
i July 25 stop Advise if unable stop Cannot promise for next session. 


Naturally we cannot make any commitment in that regard. So that is the 
“situation respecting them, gentlemen. 

>. May I also say that certain CBC publications are available for distribu- 
‘tion. There is a list of them here and I think probably if I just file this list 
it will take care of the whole thing and become’ part of the record. 

P As far as I know those are all the preliminary comments that have to be 
1 ttended to to-day. Has anybody else any preliminary matters to be taken 
Li 
up: 
m@ Mr. Fremine: I would like to mention a couple of corrections in the 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the meeting of July 12, page 354, an 
error in a question I asked. I am quoted: here as saying: — ; 
L r I would like to ask about a limitation on the annual licence,: has it 
&. any effect in holding back or restraining the holding back of profits into 
| the business so as to get. better results? 

What I said was, 


ploughing back of profits into the business. 


* ’ - bey { ! 
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Jt is rather different. Then there is a matter on page 363 and page 364 which ; 
does not arise out of any question of mine, but I think there is a mistake there, 
confusion between the CBC and CAB. ‘It appears in the first place at page 363 
in the 33rd and 34th lines. Mr. Bertrand is asking:— 
Do the CBC stations individually think they are payl 
to the CBC for their lines? | 
I think that obviously should be:— - “ ) | 
Do the CAB stations individually think they are paying too much 
to the CBC for their lines? | ‘ 
Then the same error appears on the following page at 


reads :— 
. Therefore an advertiser can buy through the CBC a radio station 
at a smaller card rate than the published rate of the station, whereas in 
all cases they pay the full card rate for a CBC station. 


: 
Again I think in the first place “CBC” should be “CAB”. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that would appear to be so. 

Mr. Hansevit: That is correct as [ecas: Ke : 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I think thateis correct. : : 

Mr. Fiemine: I do not follow that because Mr. Bertrand goes on to ask:— — 

Could you explain why there is the differential? 4 

Mr. Berrranp: And if the CAB had complaints against the CBC on their © 
charges. 

The CHamrMAN: This 1s 


Mr. Fiemine: Yes. t 
. The CuarmMan: One comment I am able to: make is that he looked over 
this before it was printed and placed his O.K. upon that. I missed some of — 


what you were saying, and I thought the way you presented it you were right, 
e that is correct. That is what was © 


but Mr. Dunton has just commented to m 
Soble read it over T think probably your — 


ng too much . 


‘o 


| 
| 


the very top. It now 


q 


a statement of Mr. Soble, is it not? 


intended, so in view of the fact Mr. 


correction is not apt. 
s necessary on page 363 though. 


Mr. Fiemine: The correction 1 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, you and Mr. Bertrand were in agreement there. a 


Mr. BERTRAND: My question should have been: 
“Tio the CAB stations individually think 
the CBC for their lines?” 


they are paying too much to- 


The CHatrMan: Obviously that was an error. Is there any other pres 
liminary matter? Then, gentlemen, as you know we have allotted our time this 
morning for representations by CFRB. I do not know how that is to be handled, 
whether Mr. Harry Sedgwick will do it by himself or will it be Mr. Joseph 
Sedgwick? a 
Mr. Harry Sevewick: It will be I. 
Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., called. 
You have been here at our meetin 
of the committee has been that if a 
standing up it is strictly up to Ue 


Harry Sedgwick, President, 


The CHarrMAN: The floor is yours. 
and you will remember that the attitude 
witness feels he can do better sitting down or 
witness to do as he sees fit. 

The Wirness: Before I start my presen 
correction ‘be made on page 326 in last week’ 


tation 1 should like to ask that 
s meeting where in the third para 
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graph I am quoted as saying that I work for a station which is owned by a 
newspaper. I said: “I work for a station which is not owned by a‘newspaper.” 
I do not want to be on record as saying that I work for a station owned by a 


x newspaper. 

—— By Mr. Hansell: 

c Q. Whereabouts is that?—A. Page 326. 

4 The CHairMAN: That ‘is what you said and the “not” was left out. 


_ . The Wirness: Then there were two or three things you asked the CAB 
_ to provide which we did not have before us at. the last meeting. I am now in 
_ @ position to provide them. This came to me this morning air mail from 

_ Vancouver. It is Mr. Elphicke’s auditor’s statement. of his operations since he 

_ has operated the station in 1941, the last five years. I only have two copies 

_ which I should like to file with you. ah Go 

x The CuarrMan: May I interrupt you there? Gentlemen, with reference to 

that statement of Mr. Elphicke’s it is something which is available for members, 

but you will recall that Mr. Elphicke indicated that in filing any papers of that 

sort he desired confidentiality, so that, naturally it would not become a part of 

~ our record. 

_. Mr. Friemine: Should it even be filed then? 

— The CuarrmMan: Well— 

>-.- Mr. Corpwetr: It should be placed in the keeping of the clerk. 

~ Mr. Fremine: Without being filed, because if it is on file it is subject to - 
_ inspection. | 

Me .-The CuateMan: It ‘is not to be filed and become a public document. It is 

only available for members of this committee, Mr. Plouffe, you can handle it 

in that way. XYZ Radio Company could not send in here and ask to see that. 

| Mr. Cotpwetn: That is fair. 

4 The Wirness: I know Mr. Elphicke said he had no objection to. filing it, and 

“as he has now gone back west this came to me air mail to-day, and my instruc- 

_ tions were to present it. 

% ‘The Cuarrman: I only feel that it is our responsibility to make sure he is 

protected. , 


4 


___. The Witness: There were some other tag ends. You will recall we had not 

before us a breakdown ofthe network rate of CFNB in Fredericton, N.B. I 

have here a single sheet. It is a breakdown of how that network rate is arrived 

at starting with the figure of the hourly programme rate and breaking it down 

to the amount that the station gets for a 15-minute programme, which I think 

members asked to see. | 

‘me * The CuHarrMan: Apparently there are many copies. 

~ The Wrrness: There are enough for everybody here. 

BE. ‘The Cuarrman: That document will be distributed as we go along. 

,, The Wirness: Then we quoted from a quote, as a matter of fact, in our 

brief by Mr. Brockington. There was some question as to whether we were - 

orrect in our quotation so we went back to the original minutes of March 25, 

1988, page 32. Here are enough copies of the original quota together with other 
uotes dealing with the commercial policy of the CBC which I should also like 

) file. Those are the tag ends of last week’s efforts. . 

The Cuamrman: Thank you. 


The Witness: . If I may I should like to present the brief for CFRB. 


|, Mr. Hansetx: Before you do that I was particularly interested in the break- 
‘Gown of the network rate. Will that be distributed? 


aos? 
‘ 
7 
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The CHAirman: It is being distributed. NA Ri Suh a 
Mr. Hansewy: Will it. be put on the record? | coe 
The CHamrMAN: I do not see any objection to that. It is a one page — 
proposition, too. Would it be your pleasure that in addition to distribution this — 
should become a part of and be incorporated in the record. If there is no objec- | 
tion we will call that.a decision right now. ip a 


(See Appendix A) 


Mr. Fieminc: What about the last filing of extracts from Mr. Brockington’s _ 
evidence? Should that be a part of the record? Could we see it? 4 
The CuarrMan: It is not a short thing like the other. I would suggest 
to you that there is a reason for that not becoming a part of the record although — 
it might be offered to us for distribution. It deals with a quotation upon which — 
questions were asked and it appeared that there was some misunderstanding — 
about. the quotation. So far so good. If it was a mere correction of the quota- — 
tion it could quite properly become a part of the record, but there are additional — 
quotes. It is apparently, as you might say, additional argumentative material, — 
if you might put it that way. That’ did not become a subject for questioning 
as all the rest of the brief did. Therefore I should think it would not be 
appropriate to have it asa part of the record because it is not a part of the 
record, do you see? zz 
Mr. Fueminc: Just looking over it I see that it consists of extracts from — 
proceedings of the corresponding committee in other years. I take it those are 
relevant and perhaps have more than ordinary interest. If you feel there is 
some special reason why they should not be made a part of the record I would 
offer the suggestion that we have a note on the record of the reference to the 
year and page of the proceedings of the various extracts here so that it will 
then be available for reference for the future. ‘an 
The CxarrMan: Would this take care of it, that Mr. Sedgwick file this quota-_ 
tion and in addition draw attention to such and such other quotations, printing 
the first one which is to clear up any possible misunderstanding, and then not t 
other ones to which he at the same time drew attention. a 
Mr. Freminc: I would think we ought to have at least that in view of the 
difficulty there has been in getting copies of the proceedings of some of these 
committees of other years. Personally I cannot see any great objection, to 
putting the whole thing on the record. \ a 
The CHamrMAN: You must understand from the way I have been speakin ¥ 
am not endeavouring for the moment to rule against it. It did seem to me t 
-it hardly was appropriate for it to become a part of our record, but. I do 
- want you to understand that I am sort of taking an arbitrary stand and ru. 
against it. If the committee really thinks that it ought to be on the record I 
certainly would be the last one to object. ae 
Mr. Fuemrnc: It consists entirely of extracts from evidence taken by the 
committee on the CBC at earlier sessions of the House. am 
The Cuamrman: The point is clear to you all. What would be your desi 

Mr. Fuemrine: I would move that. we print. it. 
Mr. SmrruH: Why can you not simply have Mr. Sedgwick refer to 
proceedings of 1986, page so and so? . 
The CHAIRMAN: That. was my suggestion, but Mr. Fleming thinks that 18 
hardly ample. aes 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I think that. is enough. a 
Mr. Smiru: I do not. even know what. it is, but if we have a note of it we 

can find it. a 


a. 
‘e) 
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The Cuamman: Mr. Fleming, it would a 


way, unless you want to make a motion on it. 


|. Mr. Fremince: Oh no, we are going to have a reference to the year and page. 
I will not press my point. | 


ppear that most others think that 


5 aS 


© The Cuargman: Very good. It is always well if we can get unanimity on 
pPry point as we go along. 

+ Mr. Fieminc: I believe we are in harmony. 

: The CHarrMan: The most harmonious crowd I have ever seen, I am sure 
: that we are ready to hear Mr. Sedgwick, are we not? 

a Mr. Nixon: Would it not be better if he sat around next to you and faced 
this way? 

_. The Cuatrman: How is that? They want the light of your countenance. 
~ The Wirness: Possibly if I stood up they would see more of it. 

Sm The Cuairman: You have complete freedom. 

is 


casting Company Limited, that company being a wholly-owned 


ears in the motion picture business. Thus, in one way or another T have had 
ome twenty-five years’ experience in the entertainment field. 


7 S ven PRLOL 60 
all radio receiving sets had operated on batteries. In the spring of 1925 


ndard Radio Manufacturing Company, Limited was incorporated and 
meed by the late Mr. Albert Rogers, the father of Mr. Ted Rogers and Mr. 
Isworth Rogers, and that company manufactured radio receiving sets known 
Rogers Batteryless Radio Sets.” These sets were the fi 


letters of our station, “CFRB,” were so chosen because the letters“RB” 
for “Rogers Batteryless,” At the time of the formation of the company, 
Rogers brothers were both in their twenties. Mr. Ted Rogers died in 1939; 
brother, J. Elsworth Rogers, who served in the armed forces in both wars, 
recently discharged from the R.C.A.F., and is now, as he has been since 
he death of Mr. Ted Rogers, president of the parent company, and is actually 
gaged with CFRB as director in charge of engineering. 
~ I mentioned above that I would explain the reason for the existence of the 
companies, Standard Radio Limited, the holding company, and Rogers Radio 
oadcasting Company, Limited, the operating company. The name of Standard 
adio Manufacturing Corporation, Limited, was changed in 1928 to Rogers 
ajestic Corporation, Limited, and an issue of shares was made to the public. 
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firstly the manufacture of radio receiving sets 
and parts, and other electrical devices, and secondly the operation of broadcasting © 
station CFRB. In 1941 the company disposed of its manufacturing interests 
entirely and since that time has had no interest other than the broadcasting 
operation. Rogers Majestic Corporation Limited had for some years operated 
its broadcasting activities by means of a subsidiary, Rogers Radio Broadcasting 
Company, Limited, and as the shares of Rogers Majestic were in the hands of 
the public it was a logical arrangement to change the name of Rogers Majestic — 
Corporation, Limited to Standard Radio Limited, and distribute amongst the ; 


Tt had two principal activities, 


shareholders the monies received from the sale of the manufacturing business, | 
leaving the shareholders with their stock in Standard Radio Limited, which still 
carries on as a parent company of Rogers Radio Broadcasting Company, Limited. | 
Mr. Suiru: I think if you went a little slower we could follow you better 
and you will make it easier for yourself. 


The CHAIRMAN: You must remember you have lots of time. You have 
complete freedom and all the time there is. 


“The Wirness: Thank you, sir. 
The present manufacturers of Rogers Majestic receiving sets, etc., are In no 
way connected with the broadcasting station; there is no interlocking of direc, 
torates, and so far as | am aware no common stock holding. I say so far as ly 
am aware, because Standard Radio has some 1,200 shareholders, scattered all 
over ‘Canada—and of course I am not personally acquainted with all of them. — 
The stock of Standard Radio is listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange, and no” 
single individual shareholder holds more than 10% of it : 


‘gense a publicly-owned company, and I, in appearing 
all the shareholders of the company, some at least of whom were directly respon= 


sible for the establishment of the broadcasting business in this country and of 
the related radio set manufacturing business.. as & 

To go back a little—I have said that the Rogers Company was formed in 
1925—originally to make and sell radio receivers. : 
sell sets they found, however, that by no means everybody even in the Toront 
district could regularly hear any radio station, so the i 
facilities, late in 1926, to serve among others the buyers and prospective buyers 
of their sets. At the time broadcasting 
ment, not anxious to spend the public mon 
private interests take the risk, and one hear 
belonging to the people of Canada as such. Anyb 
licence that wante 


the field until private radio, with its ow 
the experiments, had paved the way and had 
would work. To-day—when broadecasti 


pasture, I find some periodicals descr 
of the public domain.” When we started in this business, many people tho 


us fools to invest time and money in so visionary an enterprise, and it: 1s 
now for those who never lifted a finger or invested a dollar to help create th 
modern miracle, to indulge in cheap sniping at those who did work and risk, a 
who made it succeed. i‘ , 

Look at the list of the persons and companies that had broadeasting lice 
in the early and middle twenties, and ask where are so many of them now 
why did they drop out? They gave up their licences because they woul 
spend the money needed to stay in the business—they lacked courage, hope 
faith. I do trust that people are not to be penalized because, in the hard 
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they had those virtues. I say in passing, that in the days of struggle my Com- 
pany: had no Governnient subsidy and it has never to this day had a single 
_ dollar of public money. On the contrary, as I shall show, we have contributed 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the public purse. Sober thought on these 
_ facts may lead one to think that we are entitled to praise rather than abuse; 
_ to some small measure of credit for what we have done. 

7 At this juncture I would like to show you a list of the radio station licences 
that were issued in Canada between 1922 and 1926 with a notation as to how | 
_ many of them have since dropped out of the field. For example, I believe 
ny the first station licence was issued in 1922 to the Winnipeg Free Press and it 
Closed down the next year. In 1922 there was a long list of station licences 
_ issued, most of which have since been closed. There are three of them still 
_ in operation that were issued in 1922 out of about 20 that were issued. In 1923, 
a 12 licences were issued and only two of them survived, CKY, Winnipeg and 
 CFQGC, Saskatoon. In 1924, 13 licences were issued and there are now only 3 
surviving. In 1925, 9 licences were issued, and among those there are 3 surviving. 
In 1926, 23 licences were issued and there are 7 surviving from that group. I 
_ should like to file that as a statement of. what happened to licences issued in 
those early days. | 


D3 -- The Cuarrman: There is a copy of that statement for everybody. 
Mr. Smiru: That should be a part of the record. 


. 

Hi, . The Cuatrman: I think so. If you agree that will be distributed and will 
become a part of the record of today’s proceedings as an appendix. (Appendix B). 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 


The Witness: As to the broadcasting activities of my company we received 
_ our original licence in 1926, and opened our first transmitter on a power of 1,000 
_ watts on April 1, 1927. . 
“a This is a departure from my brief. I have the original licence here for 1927. 
The licence sets forth my coverage which is 100 miles, according to the licence 
_ which I have before me here, for a station called 9-RB at 1,000 watts. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

__ _Q. Were there any clauses in that licence saying it should be annual only 
in those days?—A. Yes, all licences have always been annual. It is given for 
_ one year, 1927-28, and it commences on the Ist of April, 1927, and terminates on 

the 81st of March, 1928. 

me On April 25, 1928, we had by then erected a new transmitter and increased 
our power to 5,000 watts, and operated on that power until we built transmitter 
avo. 3, which commenced operations on Noy. 2, 1931, on a power of 10,000 
| watts and the wave length of 690 ke. We operated on that wave length at that 
_ Same power continuously 16 hours a day until the 29th of March, 1941, when 
we changed to the wave length of 860 ke., the wave length on which we are 
_ presently operating. In the ten years intervening we built and operated a further 
_ transmitter, so that in all we have used four transmitters during the operations of 
his station in the 19 years we have been on the air. In 1931 the wave length 
| of 690 ke. was a high-powered channel, and as every radio engineer will confirm, 
| 690 is a far better frequency than 860. In 1941, when CFRB was moved to 
the frequency of 860 ke., with the same power, 10,000 watts, we suffered an 
_ immediate reduction in our coverage area. I believe that CFRB is probably 
| the only station in the whole of North America still in operation that has since 
1931 failed either to increase its power or to improve its position on the dial. 
| On the contrary, we have now diminished coverage from that we enjoyed up to 
March, 1941. 4 
ae It will be observed that CFRB was moved from 690 to 860 in 1941—when 
_-hearly every station in North America changed its frequency consequent upon 


+ 


‘(generally referred to as the Havana Agreement.) Let’me say a word about 
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the implementing of the North American Radio Broadeasting Agreements — 
that agreement. It is often argued that at Havana certain cleared channels 
were allotted to Canada—and that therefore such channels belong inevitably 
to the publicly-operated system. Nothing of the kind is true. All channels 
are allotted to countries, of course, but the agreement says nothing about how 
they shall be used in such countries—and as this Committee well knows in all sg 
other countries signatory to the agreement the channels are used by private a 


- interests. The truth is that the primary consideration at Havana was to protect — 


broadcasting in all the signatory countries as it was then constituted. And it © 
was the fact that CFRB had since 1931 occupied and used the frequency of 690 
as a high-powered channel that enabled Canada to secure that frequency. That a 
frequency, by the way, is now being operated by a station owned by the Canadian _ 
Broadcasting Corporation. | ‘a 

At that time there was one other station operating in Toronto on a high- 
powered channel, that station being CKGW, operating on a power of 5,000 watts 
‘on the frequency of 840 ke. In the period between 1931 and 1941 the Canadian 
Radio Commission acquired station CKGW and it has now become CBL, and as — 
of the implementation of the Havana Agreement changed its frequency from % 
840 ke. to 740 ke., at the same time that CFRB was changed from 690 ke. to — 
860 ke. CFRB was left at its power of 10,000 watts and CBL has been increased 
since to 50,000 watts: is 

When CFRB was given the wave length of 860 instead of 690, we presumed — 
that during the good conduct that would be our permanent position on the dial, — 
and that we would be permitted, nay forced, to occupy the channel up to its 
minimum requirement of 50,000 watts. There was no hint to us in 1941 that — 
the frequency was being reserved for CBC, or that the frequency was being © 
assigned to us either temporarily or conditionally. In fact, under date of Feb. — 
4, 1941, we received the following message from the Radio Division of the y, 
Department of Transport, Ottawa:— a 


GA4 15 63 NL—Ottawa Ont 4 
. 1941 Feb 4 PM 7.50 


The Manager 
Radio Stn CFRB Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Tor. 


Pursuant to the*final allocation made at Washington January — 
thirticth nineteen forty one under the provisions of the Havana Agree- 
ment the frequency of your station will be eight hundred sixty kilocycles— 
and the changeover will take place at three a.m. Eastern Standard Time 
March twenty ninth next failure to effect change on above date will 
necessitate closing down station until change is made. oS 


(Sed.) Radio Transport. 


You will notice, gentlemen, that is pursuant to the final allocation. aa 
Not until 1945 was anything said to us, or any notation made on ° 
licence, to indicate the contrary. I shall be glad to produce to this Comm 
all our licences as issued since 1941; also, as some mention has been made 
the correspondence between my company and CBC and the department 
this question, I should be glad to produce that also; indeed I think it well tha 
the Committee see the correspondence if they are to fully understand what has 
transpired. I have not by any means said all that could be said on this qu 
tion of frequencies—but I hope that what has been said will encourage so: 
curiosity on the part of members of the Committee—and to the extent of 1 
power I shall be glad to satisfy such curiosity. \ : 
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: | By Mr. Robinson: : 
4 _ Q-: Are you going to file those licences now, Mr. Sedwick?—A. ‘They are 
_ my only copies. They are the originals. They are all there for inspection. I 


have the quotations and the letters that came from the department. I shall 
refer to them later. 


> By Mr. Pinard: 


yi -Q. The licence is always issued annually?—A. Always has been issued 
— annually. 


E 
. 
i 
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By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Are you putting in the letters?—A. The correspondence is behind this 

_ brief, which is fairly short. It looks long but it is not very long. You will find 
the letters behind this brief. 

Q. You are going to refer to those later?—A. That is right. Would you 

like me to refer to them now? : 

Mr. CoLpweEuu: Later. 

The Witness: 

Now, before I deal with the public service that CFRB does—and has 
always done—may I defer to questions that have been asked here and say 
something about our profits. There has never been any mystery about them. 
As I have said, the stock of our Company is listed on the exchange. Attached 
to this brief will be found a summery of my company’s profit or loss during 
each of the years 1927 to 1945 inclusive. I have said that prior to 1941 
Standard Radio had both manufacturing and broadcasting interests—and all 
the revenue of the company went into the consolidated revenue, and all outgo, 
including managerial and executive expense, and taxes, was paid thereout. 

Broadcasting was up until 1941 a department of an over all radio company, and 

I find it impossible to separate our broadcasting profits or losses from those of 
_ the manufacturing and distributing end of our business as it then was—so all 
- I can give is the net result—the business being then one business, ¢ompletely 
- interlocked. Since 1941 we have had no interest but broadcasting, and the 
_ figures since that year show what we have’made from that activity. It will be 
_ observed that we kept for our shareholders much less than we paid to the 
_ government in taxes; I am proud to be able to say to this Committee that dur- 
_ ing the war years we paid to the government some $575,000.00 in taxation, the 
| amount retained barely covering our dividend of 40 cents per annum. We have 
been paying dividends on this company’s stock at the rate of 40 cents per year 
i iy since July 1, 1941. 
ae) Let me say just a word about our staff. CFRB is on the air at the present 
_ time 127 hours each week. We employ a full time staff of announcers, engineers, 
_ programme personnel and office workers. In addition, we employ over the course 
_ of a year hundreds of entertainers, artists and part time workers, a ereat number 
__ of whom also work on the othef privately-owned and CBC-owned stations in this 
- district. All of our artists and announcers are paid as a minimum the union 
_ scale of wages. Dr. Frigon has mentioned that the CBC employees are well 
_ paid. I think I can say without fear of contradiction that the employees of 
_ CFRB are equally well paid. We provided all of our employees with two weeks’ 
holiday each year with pay, and have always, when we made profits, paid 
_ bonuses at Christmas time equal to two weeks’ salary. During the war we 
_ paid salaries and bonuses as high as the wartime regulations permitted. We 
__ have in effect a liberal pension plan, to which the company contribute 50 per cent 
_ and the employees 50 per cent. We carry group insurance on all our employees, 
_ and we have never since I have been the managing director of the station 
Ie deducted a penny of salary from any employee by reason of inability to attend 
| 68698—2 
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to his work due to ill health, no matter how long such disability continued. All — 
of these things require money, and we try to earn it, but we have never starved — 
or underpaid our employees in order that our shareholders may get larger divi- 
dends. I believe that our employees are as happy and contended and well paid | 
as any company’s in Canada, and we have had neither strikes nor threats of | 
strikes since we commenced broadcasting. I 
Last year this station spent on sustaining programmes $82,840.00, in addi- — 
tion to which talent was used on this station and paid for by advertisers and — 
agencies amounting to approximately $220,000. 4 


# 
PuBLIC SERVICE 


I would like to dwell for just a minute on the public service rendered by our — E 
station, and will say at the outset that ever since this station has been in business _ 
it has never neglected or refused to co-operate with every civic, provincial or 
Dominion project, welfare, charity, or educational, and we have given of our — 
time freely through all the years to every one of these worthwhile projects. I 
am attaching to this brief copies of some thirty-odd letters out of the many — 
hundreds we receive annually from organizations that we have served, and also 
a summary of our public service operation, in addition to which I am attaching — 
separate reports covering publie service activities, such as the Noon-hour Farm 
Broadcast, Report from Parliament Hill, Ontario Panorama, Hi-Variety, etc., 
and from that the members of the Committee will be able to judge whether or © 
not this station has operated in the public interest. Regarding controversial sub- — 
jects, we have always made time available for leaders of thought to express 
themselves, and over the years have operated such types of programmes as a 
“Let's Disagree,” in which both sides of controversial subjects were discussed but — 
no decision reached, and a programme that has been currently running, entitled — 
“John Citizen Wants to Know,” in which controversial questions that are in the — 
public mind are aired over our station by permitting the leaders of the various _ 
schools of thought to answer the same group of questions, have their interviews q 
recorded and played together at the same time on the programme. This pro- ~ 
gramme is not a delegate as such, but it does give an opportunity for leaders — 
in such matters as labour management dispute, liquor question, ete., to air a 
their views fully and freely. ° q 

On December 12th and 13th, 1944, Ontario experienced the worst snow 
storm in its history, and CFRB performed what I consider an unparalleled job ~ 


pletely ignored our regular broadcasting schedule and devoted our time to keep- 
ing the public informed as to what they should or-should not do. ‘84 
were advised where they could get emergency supplies of milk. Employees were — 
advised whether or not they should attempt to get to work. Hourly cha : 
conditions of travel were reported. We co-operated with the churches, the ser- — 
vice clubs, the day schools, the Bell Telephone Company, hospitals and funeral © 
agencies, and the civic and provincial officials. During one broadcasting day ot 
December 12th we made over 1,400 free announcements over this station. Wer 
carried the major features of the newspapers, who were unable to publish, and_ 
wherever necessary cancelled all of our commercial activities. d a 

May I, without immodesty, say a word about my own public service 
activities, which are of course connected with my duties as President of CFRB. 
I have mentioned my work with the Canadian Wartime Information Board in. 
New York, a job which I have no doubt I was asked to take bécause of my long 


ga 


. ; 
and friendly relations with theatrical, press and radio interests in the United 
States. I have served as Chairman of the Radio Committee of the Red Cross; 
in a similar position for the Salvation Army, the Canadian Legion War Services 
Fund, and during the war I was at various times while in Canada a Director 
on the Radio Committee of National War Finance in connection with the sale 
_of war savings certificates and victory bonds; I have been consulted on countless 
occasions, and have almost invariably assisted, in connection with charitable 
drives and public service campaigns, and the time of CFRB and its staff has 
always been available for every good cause. These various chores were handed 
to me, not because my name is Harry Sedgwick, but because I was the President 
of a popular broadcasting station and because they sought the use of my 
facilities and my assistance in mobilizing the private radio industry throughout 
Canada in the interests of their various worthy causes. 

What activity is there—in the public interest—that CBC can carry on 
using our frequency of 860 ke. that CFRB is not already doing? I have said 
before and I repeat here, that from the standpoint of public service, of service to 
‘the community in which we are, we do more than either of the CBC stations 
with which we compete. 

At this juncture it might be of interest to you to compare our operations 
with those of CJBC, which is the CBC station on which I understand the CBC 
would like to move our wave length. In the first week of July, 1946, I have 
analysed the programmes of CFRB as opposed to CJBC, and here they are:— 
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CFRB CJBC 
Religious Broadcasts 
3 hours 25 min. (gratis) 5-hour recordings 
< 2 Church Services 1 programme of religious music 
: Organ Music . 
i Choir Singing 


ss Hymns 
_ Daily “Victorious Living” 
Sustaining Public Service Broadcasts 
(not including spot announcements) 
5 hours 2 hours 15 min. 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra ‘Operation Crossroads” 

| Outdoor programmes—fishing, Canadian Yarns 
fe Hunting, ete. Talk on Tokyo Radio 
i Report from Parliament Hill High School News 
Ie Gardening 
ps Ontario Holiday 
\ a Better Business Bureau 
hg Book Reviews 
les Hi-Variety 
Sustaining News and News 

Commentaries 
6 hrs. 0 min. 4 hrs. 48 min. 


American Network Commercials 
11 hrs. 45 min. 9 hrs. 30 min, 


~ Canadian Commercials 
Sl hrs. 20 min. 30 minutes 


American Network Sustaining 
= 27 hrs. 40 min. 34 hours 


_ Recorded Programmes 
47 hrs. 50 min. 46 hrs. 05 min. 


_ CFRB is on the air 127 hrs. 05 min. of the week and CJBO 117 hrs. 36 min. 
| 68698—23 
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It might be also interesting to this committee to see what public reception our 
two stations have in the Toronto area. According to the Elliott-Haynes Research 
Organization survey of listener habits for June, 1946—in the daytime areas, that 
is, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., which is the time surveyed, CFRB is listened to by 
19-9 per cent of all the radio sets tuned in in the Toronto area, as against 
7-7 per cent listening to CJBC, and in the evening surveyed time, that is, from 
6 p.m. to 10 p.m., 27-9 ‘per cent of the sets tuned in in the Toronto area, as 
against 7-3 per cent listening to CJBC. Possibly you might think that the low - 
rating that CJBC is receiving is because of the strength of its signal in the 
area that is being surveyed. I find, however, that on Friday, June 26, 1946, 
the signal strengths of CFRB and CJBC were measured by an R.C.A. field 
strength meter at ten scattered points throughout Toronto, with both trans-— 
mitters operating under normal conditions, and the signal strength of CJBC 
was over 24 times as great as that of CFRB. & 
As to our physical facilities, CFRB operates from the address of 37 Bloor 
Street West in Toronto, and there are located our four broadcasting studios, 
the largest of which seats approximately 275 people at capacity. We have as_ 
far as has been possible over the past years kept our equipment completely up. 
to date, and have a very excellent record as regards time lost on the air due to” 
hand one of the largest libraries of music in 


equipment failing. We have on 
Canada, which we continually add to, and which we have insured for $50,000_ 


and would probably, in fact, cost much more than that to replace. We als 
maintain a modern, up to date and complete library of electrical transcription: 
and gramophone records, and subscribe to four of the most popular library 
services. We have in our news room the news services of the Canadian Press” 
and British United Press. aan 

Our transmitter is located just south of Aurora, approximately 22 miles. 
from Toronto, and is on a piece of property approximately 28 acres in extent, 
which property 1s company-owned, and our transmitter is housed in buildings | 
which were erected some seven years ago. ; Sah x 
. We have also operated since Feb. 11, 1931, short wave station CFRX, on 
a frequency of 6070 kc., and since January 1, 1941, an experimental FM 
station, VE-9AK, on a frequency of 43°4 megacycles. Both the short wave | 
and the FM operation of course are of no commercial value, but the short wave 
operation was started in order to try to provide an additional service into the 
Northern part of Ontario, which in those days was not served by any radio. 


Qs 
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imental FM station was operated in order to procure as 


stations, and the exper 
much information as we could for our engineers and operators as to the proble 
Pa 


involved in FM operation. F 
It may be thought by this committee that the mere matter of switch 
frequencies is a simple and inexpensive matter. I would like to point out to you 
that for our station to move from its present wave length of 860 ke. to any © 
of the four frequencies that have been suggested to us would entail a cost 
upwards of $300,000 at the very minimum. None of the frequencies suggest 
could be operated from our present location. That would mean that we wov 
have to buy new land, and it has been suggested that we buy land in t 
vicinity of Niagara-on-the-Lake, where the annual line haul from studi 
transmitter would be increased from approximately $2,000 per year to approx- 
imately $8,000 per year. We would have to purchase new property and would 
require approximately the same acreage as we now keep, if not more, becat 
the question of directional antenna then arises. We would have to acquire 
new antennas, which are very costly, build new buildings, and purchase a new 
transmitter. All of this would merely end up by our having a reduced aud 


. . 


and with a competitive commercial station occupying the place of business W. 


we at present occupy. nt 
May I be permitted to speculate as to just what the CBC. would do w 


the frequency of 860. I think :t is obvious from figures I have produce 
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Pk 4 
you that their lack of audience in the Toronto area on CJBC is not due to any 
Jack of signal strength, but must only be due to their programme policies. What 
‘the CBC, however, want from us is the programme on which we have in large 
sper built our audience. Not very long ago the CBC made overtures to the 
“Columbia Broadcasting System suggesting that they cancel their contract . 
arrangement with station CFRB and contract instead with CBC. Such a move 
‘would be disastrous to us. We have had a contract with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in operation continuously for 17 years. We supported this 
contract in the poor and unprofitable days when we were receiving an average 
of only one-half hour of revenue from the Columbia Broadcasting System in any 
week. Both Columbia and ourselves have advertised programmes which we got 
from them, and we have come to be looked on in the area which we serve as 
an affiliate of the Columbia Broadcasting System, where such programmes of 
‘the-type of the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, the Prudential 
‘Hour, the Lux Radio Theatre, etc., are to be found. The loss of this Columbia 
contract to us would be an extremely serious business, and in addition would 
place an undue concentration of U.S. Network programmes in the hands of the 
“CBC. They are already affiliated with the National Broadcasting Company 
and with the American Broadcasting Company, and programmes in large number 
from both of these networks are carried on both CJBC and CBL. 
As to coverage, the frequency of 860 on a power of 50,000 watts will not reach 
one additional listener not already reached by station CBL with a power of 
50,000 watts on a wave length of 740 ke. It would be difficult for us to complain 
if the CBC said they needed the wave length of 860 ke. in order to provide a 
“service to listeners in some of the more distant parts of Canada where there is 
very little radio service, and according to the charts published by the CBC 
there are large areas of Canada where they have no radio penetration at all, 
but it is hard to figure out just why the CBC, already occupying one of the most 
desirable wave lengths on the spectrum, that of 740, with a power of 50,000 
watts, should require another 50,000 watt station to duplicate their.service, when 
_ they are apparently unable out of their present resources to even fill a substantial 
portion of the national network headed by CBL with other than programmes of 
gramophone records. It is also hard to understand why CBC should want two 
50,000 watt transmitters operating in Toronto alone, while it only operates three 
50,000 watt transmitters in all the rest of Canada, one at Sackville, N.B., one 
at Watrous, Sask., and one at Montreal. 
-. In conclusion, I think that my presentation to the committee amply 
supports the following statements: 
(1) That this station is a pioneer in the broadcasting field in Canada and 
has taken a major part in the development of the art. 
(2) That we have since its inception rendered an all-out public service, 
and that from the facts that I have given and the reports and letters which I 
have appended to this brief I can support the contention that no station could 
_have done more than we have done to fulfil our obligation to the listeners. 


ia (3) That there has been no public demand from among the areas served 
by this station for its removal from its present wave length, nor, per contra, 
has there been any public demand that the CBC operate another high- 
Ae station in this area reaching only the same listeners as are now 
_ served. 

ae: (4) That hever at any time prior to 1945 was CFRB notified that it was 
merely holding its wave length on a temporary or conditional basis other than 
the conditions imposed on all licence holders under the Radio Telegraph Act. 
s _ (5) That within the area jointly served by CFRB and the two CBC-owned 
_ stations, CBL and CJBC, the listeners substantially prefer the operations of 


ee > . 
_CFRB, as demonstrated by the various survey figures. 
ie 
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(6) That the CBC’s interest in the wave length of 860 is not for the 
purpose of expanding its national network coverage into areas which it does 
not now adequately serve, but it is designed to take over for its station, CJBC, 
the audiences which CFRB has developed on the wave length of 860, and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s programmes which have been associated 
with this station continuously by contract for some 17 years. 

(7) That the listeners cannot be better served than they are at present 
by the manner in which CFRB has conducted its operations over the years, 
at no cost but at considerable profit to the public treasury. a 

That, gentlemen, is my submission. ¥ 

The Cuairman: And speaking my own opinion only, Mr. Sedgwick, that | 
is a very fine statement. I have no doubt, however that others will agree with — 
me in that. . 7 

Mr. Fiemine: Might I suggest that Mr. Sedgwick go through these appen-_ 
dices to his brief with us? Apparently we should look these over before we 
start our questioning. z 

The Cuarrman: Yes. Mr. Sedgwick would you turn your pages making | 
comments that occur to you? : a 

The Wrrness: Yes, sir. The financial statements speak for themselves. Ie 
do not particularly care to elaborate on them. There they are. 


ROGERS MAJESTIC CORPORATION LIMITED ; 
Gross Income Net Eos a 
less Profit “2 
Sales Tax or Loss Taxes Paid  .- a 
10 Dy ies ila hae ieee eels ses meena i$ 507,619 62 $ 33,050 70 pe a in : 
TOD Qs er riicce mia fe cpa Steen atts 1,094,748 63 DAO G32-0 0 ie teens one eeu 
ODO ai ees are eve as 2,048,189 01 190,278 78 22,037 84 
GSO teiiecioreaie tavaucts Gre wietole prkee 3,983.467 80 245,007 83 42,154 07 
MTA eaccmont eek htan Manele Soatent Le 3,179,327 72 190,999 64 15,014 05 
VOB DS Gis Boks et eet Stes 1,814,966 85 305,253 84-L, 7,866 77 
MOS Ss PR ie cre cara a er maa Elo one 1,129,011 02 459,157 93-D 418 77 
3 OSS Eee a ares Spree RE La 1:215.532 46 69,663 13-L 322 18 
NOB B Saeko ee moa 2.677.544 77 2\830 99 826 39 
OSG rR eae et ae 3,362,450 81 3,720 58 2,047 62 
MO eri easy ie aun eb ear tg ole 3,378,086 43 ~ 129,651 00 29,815 96 
HOSS cates oe ae 3.348.966 07 139,787 72 27'812 60 
OR Oates: ttn. st. crgeataelaapers 2.908.237 18 164,483 82-L 2,168 23 
TOG Serer eee Kans socio ns 3,096,880 27 67,595 61 DS DQb238- 82 
TOG eel nyzecenees tus becacetehaenenets 2,236.144 18 37,517 154L 2 SONA Te 
$36,081,172 82 $207,479 98 $178,045 02! 


“T,” indicates “Loss”. 
Compiled by A. S. Mann on June 20, 1946. 


RESUME OF OPERATING PROFITS — YEARS 1942-1946 INCLUSIVE 


Taxes Paid R 
Gross Income Net Profit or Provided For 
WILE Is ea eer nO ME ois Agia $ 480,154 38 $106,156 15 $105,938 60 
OYA, ae a Rag Oe en Stas APR Sh 478,921 63 86,848 1] 108,300 00 
OA AT ee a PN aa olan ema n oes 514,235 71 Fsf32) 24 150,000 00 
OA Sa, tes er ep ae 542.177 47 69,787 04 ~ 149,000 00 
OA Geet rl enieaic bern pees 511,241 40 ‘77,728 26 62,000 00 _ 
TNR Tie as Sa eet eras /. $2,526,730 59 $412,251 80 $575,238 60 


Then we turn to page 22 where you will find the commencement of the 
correspondence between the CBC and CFRB. The first intimation we received 
of the change by way of official communication was in our renewal licen 
The first official notice we had that there was to be a change of wavelength 
was contained in a letter of April 18, 1946, from the Deputy Minister of Tra 
port. We had considerable correspondence with CBC prior to that and perhaps 
I had better give that in chronological sequence up to these letters of Mareh 
and April. I may say that sometime early in last year I went down to see the 
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- Board of Governors and there we made representations on behalf of CKY and 
_CFCN (Calgary) and CFRB for the right to increase our stations’ power from 
I think it was 10 kilowatts for CFCN, and to 50,000 for CFRB. We went down 
P itiere to make representations and to ask the CBC to authorize us to increase 
our power up to the limit provided by the Havana Treaty. We had made many 
representations before. We had appeared before the Board of Governors of 
CBC on many occasions, and we had always contended that it was not in the 
interests of Canada that this power should be frozen, that every station had 
the right to use its channel up to the maximum provided by the Havana 
Conference. ‘Through all our negotiations we had with CBC, and notwith- 
standing all the representations we had made and the requests we had made 
for an increase in our power, there was at no time one single mention of the 
fact that we were occupying these channels temporarily. It was not until 
some time after that that we received a renewal of our licence bearing this 
notation: I will read it to you. This was the notation on a licence which was 
received on May 15, 1945, and this was the first time that it had ever appeared. 
This is a copy of the licence issued to CFRB expiring the 3rd day of March, 
_ 1946, and it contains this notation: 


a 


x 


ti zi The frequency of 860 kilocycles per second being a clear channel 
a is definitely reserved for the National System of Broadcasting; this 
station is authorized to use this frequency provisionally until such time 
% as it may be required for the use of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
=. tion. 

a That was the notation received on the licence and that is the first time 


4 that we ever had any suggestion that the CBC had any intention of taking 
= over our frequency. 


Mr. Ropinson: Where does that appear? 
The Witness: That is on the original licence issued to us. 
Mr. Rosinson: Is that on the licence? 


The Witness: Yes, and that is the first time that statement ever appeared 
on any of our licences. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Might I ask a question there, Mr. Sedgwick? At parliamentary com- 
-mittees in former years has it not been frequently stated that in good time 
_ the CBC would build additional stations across Canada and carry out the 
intentions of the Act, which are indicated quite clearly? It was contemplated 
A _ that CBC would be the dominant radio corporation, and that the only coverage 
_ in Canada for private stations would be local communities, that private stations 

~ would continue to exist for that purpose. Was it not contemplated that the 

- Havana channels would be used by the CBC? I recollect that in 1942 this 
me came up, that the Havana channels, the clearest channels, would be 
2 


t 
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taken over by the CBC.—A. That is right, sir; but never at any time was there 

any suggestion that either the CBC or anyone else should use these channels with 
the result of having two clear channels in operation by the one organization 
_ in any one given area and only-three or four other high-powered stations for the 
\ rest of Canada. That is the real point in the case. That there never was any 
ee suggestion that they would be operating two 50,000 watt stations in the one 
be » area. They originally contemplated the use of seven high-powered stations, one 


Fein each of the provinces and one for the Maritimes, which make up the seven. 
es By Mr. Hansell: 
ra Q. May I refer to the letter of November 6, 1945, which you received from 


the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the second paragraph of which reads 
oan in part as follows: 
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As you are aware we have always had in mind the construction y 
of a chain of highly powered stations across the country. 


Would your contention be that as CBC already had a high-powered station 
in that area, your area, that your frequency is not necessary to build a chain?—A, 
I think so, sir, because they have published and advertised the fact that the 
Trans-Canada network of the CBC, which as you know includes a combination 
of publicly and privately owned radio stations used for network purposes and ~ 
public services, gets a coverage of about 94 per cent, and that is about optimum. 

Q. Then the purpose for which they require your frequency, | take it to be 
your contention, is for some object other than that of completing their chain?—A. 
1: think s0,-sit. . Yes: 

Mr. Knicut: I think you gave the reason on page 19 of this report where 
you say: 


(6) That the CBC’s interest in the wave length of 860 is not for — 
the purpose of expanding its national network coverage into areas which . 
it does not now adequately serve, but it is designed to take over for its ° 
station, CJC, the audiences which CFRB has developed on the wave a 
length of 860, and the Columbia Broadcasting System’s programmes which — 
have been associated with this station continuously by contract for some — 
17 years. ie 


Now, I was wondering about that. I mean, I would like to have that clarified. 
Possibly I did not understand it, but it seems to me to mean that people are — 
such creatures of habit that they would continue to tune in to a particular wave- 
length even though they do not like the program on it, Just as though your : 
station happened to be there and had not moved to some other point on the : 
spectrum. 4 
The Witness: To some extent, but you must remember that the radio : 
receivers to-day have developed a very great deal from what they were a few a 
years ago. A very large percentage of radios to-day are operated by push — 
.buttons, and it takes a service man and it costs you money to change the : 
setting of your push buttons. With us 860 is our place of business. It is not 
so serious for us to move from our place of business, but when you move us 
from our place of business and at the same time take away from us those 
programmes with which we were doing business, then it becomes a different and : 
more serious matter to us. ; 
i Mr. Knicut: People don’t like the programmes on CJBC, that is the — 
only conclusion to which we can come. 
The Wrirness: I say they don’t like them as well as they like my own. | 
Mr. Knicut: I see, and if they do like the programmes on CFRB then all — 
they have to do is to have their push buttons changed over to the new place — 
which you occupy on the spectrum. If, as you say, they prefer your programmes j 
are they not going to be rather reluctant to tune in on other stations which | 
happen to occupy a wavelength you formerly had. All they have to do is turn 
the dials over to the wavelength of the new station. Is my argument logical? 
The Wirness: No, it is not quite as simple as that. I will not probably — 
even get a push button. My station will be off completely so far as audiences 
eo, and so far as I am concerned; unless the individual is willing to engage 
an engineer to change the set-up of his push buttons. - i 
The CHarrman: I suppose it is something like as though you had a. 
taxicab. And the taxicab operator likes to have his own telephone number, 
and particularly would not wish to switch to another number and have 
another taxicab company come in and take over his old number. a 


The Witness: That is very true, sit. 
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2 ‘The Cuamrman: And, if the public did not follow you quickly you would 
have to rebuild all that you have already built up in the past. 
The Wirness: That is true. 


The CuarrmMan: Although if a new person, say the CBC came in on 
your wavelength with equally good programmes to those which you are now 
giving, the public would probably stay with the CBC station, if it gave 
equally good programmes? 
= The Wirness: Yes. 
_ The Cuatrman: But if they did not then the public that has gotten used 
to your good programmes would try to find out where you were, and after a 
while go back to you. 
The Wirnuss: I hope they will; but here we have them taking over our 

wavelength, and coupled with that the suggestion that they take over the 
Columbia programmes which we have been carrying for 17 years continuously. 
That makes a very serious difference. Moving my place of business is of 
itself not so serious, but when along with that they suggest taking from me 
the things with which I have been doing business, that becomes a very serious 
matter. In addition to that there is another factor to be considered, that 
under the proposed reallocation my station would be of necessity put to very 
considerable cost, I would have to spend a lot of money to get another place in 
which to do business. It is not as simple as it was a few years ago when all 
you had to do was to buy a new crystal costing you a mere $200 or so. 


* Mr. Fremine: I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, would you not continue 
going through the appendices instead of taking questions now. 

# The CuHarrMAN: I was wondering that myself. 

- Mr. Freminc: Would it not be better to go right through them before 
We start questions. We will get sidetracked if we do not. 

The Cuamrman: Your thought then was that Mr. Sedgwick should turn 
the pages and make comments upon this material as he goes along? 

= Mr. Fiemine: Yes. 

_ The Cuarrman: Let me point out this difficulty to you, Mr. Fleming, if 
_you do that we might not be able to go back and amplify questions. It is not 
like a case where you have a written brief or statement, you have oral answers 
to questions which arise out of that which is here. 

ag Mr. Smiru: Do we not take note of the questions as we go along? 

__ The Carman: Oh, yes; that is what I thought in the beginning, Mr. 
‘Smith. Except for purposes of clarification, we will hold back questions as 
Mr. Sedgwick turns the pages of these appendices to his brief. 

|___ The Wrrvess: I was dealing with this question of our negotiations with 
CBC in the matter of the status of our station, and I was about to refer 
to the letter of November 6, 1945 from Doctor Frigon. That will be found on 
. page 22 of the brief and it reads as follows:— 


‘v, 


ee CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

* November 6, 1945. 
We Office of the 

“e General Manager, 

Ss Ottawa. 

ir 3 Dear Mr. Sepewick: 


Our Board of Governors will meet on November 27, 28 and 29. 
| - The agenda includes the matter of the construction of 50 kw. transmitters 
on Class 1A channels. 
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As you are aware, we have always had in mind the construction of 
a chain of high powered stations across the country, required for the 
operation of our networks. As your station CFRB occupies a Class 1A. 
channel in the Toronto arca, you may wish to submit your views on 
the matter. 
If you so desire, will you please be available in Ottawa during the © 
three days mentioned above, so that you may be given the opportunity to 
appear before the Board at a time which will be decided upon at an early ~ 
stage of the meeting. If inconvenient for you to be in Ottawa on those — 
days, you may wish to send your brief giving your views and which will | 
be submitted to the Board. 7 
Yours sincerely, : 
(Sgd.) AUGUSTIN FRIGON, : 
General Manager. — 


Harry Sedgewick, Esq., 

Managing Director, 
Radio Station CFRB, 

- 37 Bloor St. West, 

_ Toronto, 5, Ontario. 
I would like to point out, gentlemen, that there is no suggestion in that letter 
that they intend to use the frequency 860 in Toronto, where they already have 
a 50 kilowatt station. We attended before the Board and presented by way of 
reply a very substantial argument or statement of our case, but we heard nothing — 
- further from either CBC or the Department of Transport; but we did sum= 
marize what we had tried to say to the Board in a letter dated December 3, 
addressed to Mr. Dunton. I think it was Mr. Dunton’s first appearance presiding - 
as chairman of the Board of Governors. | will read that letter:— — 


CFRB 


ROGERS RADIO BROADCASTING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


37 Bloor Street West, 4 
Toronto, December 3, 1945. 


Mr. A. Davipson DuNnTON, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
140 Wellington Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

My dear Mr. Dunton: 

_ While I do not think it necessary for me to go over all the matte 
that were advanced by our Counsel and myself at the meeting with 
Roard on Tuesday of last week, there are a few things that I do think 
should be made of record at this time. — 

(1) Radio Station CFRB, one of the pioneer stations of Canade 
received its licence in July, 1926, and has been broadcasting continuo 
since then. 4 

(2) From 1931 to 1941 CFRB broadcast on the frequency of 690 k¢., 
and power of 10,000 w. a clear channel. “a 

(3) Following the ratification of the Havana Agreement in Ma 
1941, CFRB was instructed to change to the frequency of 860: k.c.5 AG 
channel, with the same power, 10,000 w. The change from the lov 
frequency to the higher frequency resulted in a considerable loss Of 
coverage to the station. : 
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(4) When the frequency of 860 k.c., was assigned to CFRB, nothing 
3 was said about the assignment being either temporary or conditional and 
: it was presumed by the officials of the company that the frequency of 
_— 860 k.c. had been secured for CFRB in the negotiations preceding the 
_ Havana agreement. CFRB had, for many years prior to 1941 and before 
: the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was in existence, occupied a clear 
4 channel, and in all countries signatory to the Havana Agreement the 
occupants of clear channels were protected in their position. Not until 
4 1945 was it even hinted that the channel was one that was being held 
: ; : : 

for the ultimate use of a Corporation station. 


E (5) From 1941 on CFRB repeatedly requested permission to increase 
j its power to 50,000 w., being the minimum power which the channel of 
; 860 k.c. calls for under the Havana Agreement. During the war it would 
a have been difficult, and maybe impossible, to secure the equipment neces- 
‘ sary to effect the increase, but I always urged that permission to increase 


the power should be given so that the increase could be made as soon as 
the equipment did become available. On April 7, 1945, Mr. J. Ellsworth 
f Rogers; our Counsel Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, and myself appeared before — 
2. the Board of Governors to urge that permission should be forthwith given 
to the station to increase its power, and following that meeting, on 
April 14, our Counsel forwarded to Dr. Frigon, in triplicate, a brief 
setting out in writing the arguments that we had made before the Board. 

(6) CFRB is now, and always has been, ready, willing and anxious 
to make the considerable capital investment that will be involved in the 
increase of power from 10,000 w. to 50,000 w. on the 860 frequency. Thus 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Government will be 
relieved of any obligation to make any capital expenditures in order to 
preserve for the Canadian public the full occupancy of this frequency, and 
there will be no need to expend public funds for that purpose. 


I am setting out the above facts so that it will be quite clear that 
CFRB has done everything in its power to see that the full use of the 
860 channel is preserved for Canada, and if for any reason the channel is 
lost to Canada, or the use thereof is diminished, the responsibility will 
not be that of my company. 


During our discussion with your Board, Dr. Frigon said, and repeated 
many times, that there was no intention to hurt CFRB. I take this to 
mean that any solution reached will not involve any reduction in the 
present coverage area of the station. The best engineering advice that I 
can secure leads me to believe that the only way in which it is presently 
possible to preserve to the station the coverage area that it now has, is 
by permitting the station to remain on the frequency of 860 k.c. which it 

now occupies. 


Yours very truly, 


H. SEDGWICK, (Sed.) 
5 : President. 


The CuarrmMan: Mr. Beaudoin is not present. Would you occupy the chair, 
Hr. McCulloch? I have to leave for a few minutes to attend to another 
‘Matter. 

_ Mr. Maybank retired and Mr. McCulloch assumed the chair as Acting 
Chairman. ; 
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- The Wirness: On page 25 you will see the reply we received from Mr. — 
Duntonm It reads:— y ; 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN 
Orrawa, ONTARIO, 
December 14, 1945. ~ 


Dear Mr. Sepewick,—I am glad to have your letter of December 3 
in which you mention various points regarding the position of station — 
CFRB.., These, together with the representations of yourself and your — 
counsel at the Board Meeting last week, will be useful and will be kept 
very much in mind. - 

I know I can assure you that both the Board and the Management ~ 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, while resolved to complete — 
the long envisaged plan for necessary national plan of CBC stations, are 
determined to make every possible effort to ensure that station CFRB ~ 
does not lose coverage. We are not in a position to guarantee that such a — 
reduction will not take place; on the other hand, we shall do everything we — 
can to find a solution obviating such a reduction. 3 


Yours sincerely, 


A. D. DUNTON,; (Segd.) 
Harry Sepewick, Esq., 
President, CFRB, 
Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., / 
37 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, Ontario. m: 
I heard nothing more until I received a letter dated April 18, 1946, addressed to 
-Mr. S. Rogers, Secretary, Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co. Limited, reading as 
follows:—  - . ; 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 
OTTAWA, CANADA a 
Aprit 18, 1946. 
File: 6206-133 ~ a 
Dear Sir,—I have to advise that a recommendation of the Board of — 
Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation that the channel 
860 ke. be made available to them for the use of a high power station 
of their system has been approved. I am accordingly directed to inform 
you that this channel will no longer be available to your station after 
June 1, 1947. ae x 
CFRB is given the option of four frequencies namely 640 ke., 800 ke., 
1010 ke. or 1550 ke., all requiring directional antennas for use with 
10 kw. ae 
As the use of some of these frequencies will-involve changes of 
frequency for other stations and in the case of 640 ke. negotiations with 
the United States, I would request that you make your choice known 
to the Department with the least possible delay. % 


Yours very truly, : 
C. P. EDWARDS, (Sed.) 
Deputy Mister. ‘= 


Mr. S. Rocsrs, 

Secretary, 

Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co., Ltd., 
37 Bloor Street W., 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Following - that we reply to Commander Edwards, the deputy minister, and 
_ we ask a number of questions. They are: RS 

(1) Would it be possible to o 


perate the transmitter from the present 
site at Aurora? 


“4 (2) If it would not be possible to operate at Aurora, where, in the opinion 
e of your engineers, would the station secure the optimum value from 
2 each frequency? 

2 (3) Is the power of 10 kw. a maximum possible power in each case, or 
could any of the frequencies (indicating them) go to higher power? - 
3 | If so, up to what maximum? 

“n 


We received an answer to that i 
That is on page 28. We receive 
_ to the first question reading: 


n reply to the three questions in their order. 
d a reply from the deputy minister in answer 


- 


1. Operation from the Aurora site is permissible provided that ade- 


4 quate coverage and protection can be rendered by the directional antenna 
. which your consultants will design. ; 


al By Mr. Smith: 

e ve es 

i Q. What does that mean? I am not cross examining, ‘but I am sure I do 
_ not understand what it means even though others may —A. I have with me here 


Possibly 


o not even understand it 
myself. 


f Mr. Bayty: I presume that will be deferred until later on? 


2 Mr. Pryarp: It would help if you could give us an idea now. 


Mr. Bayty: A directional antenna is one which does not radiate power from 
fs ‘station uniformly in all directions. You can so design it that you will 


| The Cuairman: Would you mind coming around here so we can all hear 
Oe S 
i}, 


transmit a great deal of the power in one direction. In the case of the station at 
‘Aurora you might wish to cover Toronto adequately and you would send all 
_ your power, or as much as you could, towards Toronto thereby enabling you 
| to put a stronger signal into Toronto and obviously a weaker signal into cther 
| areas that were not so important. You have to bear in mind in the designing 
ligot them what areas you wish to cover, that is, in what areas you wish your 
"signal to be greater, and you have to bear in mind the areas into which you may 
/ not put a signal because of the existence of other stations. If you, for instance, 
put Aurora on a certain frequency there may be another station in Montreal 
~ and you therefore could not send very much power east so as to interfere with 
| the existing station in Montreal. Does that explain it sufficiently? 


os 


/». Mr. Smiru: Yes. 


_ 


ie _ The Wirness: In answer to question No. 2 the deputy minister says: 


2. The departmental engineers are not in a position to answer 
this question as the answer would be dependent upon the directional 
antenna design proposed by your consultants for each frequency. 
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Then the answer to the next questions is: i 
3 The maximum permissible power, which may be used in Canada, q 
on each of the four frequencies, 640, 800, 1010 and 1550 ke. is 50 kw. 
subject to the engineering standard of the North American Regional — 
Broadcasting Agreement. The use of power in excess of 10 kw. by © 
CFRB would necessitate a recommendation to that effect to the minister — 
by the board of governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation — 
in accordance with the provisions of section 24 (1) of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936. 
Those were the questions we asked and those were the answers. In other — 
words, on any of the four frequencies we were offered we are told we can, — 
subject to the recommendation of the CBC, go to 50 kw. on any one of the 
four. There is other correspondence which I do not think it is necessary 


to read. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. In your last answer yo 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation you can go to 50,000 watt 


A. That is what the Department, of Transport said. % 
Q. Is it not rather that you might go?—A. It says that the frequency — 
will take that power. It says here: - 
The maximum permissible p 

each of the four frequencies is 50 kw.— 


u said that subject to the recommendation 
s?— 


a 


ower, which may be used in Canada on 


50,000 watts— 
—subject to the engineering § 
Broadcasting Agreement. 


As to those engineering standards 
Bayly. a 
Q. I was not thinking of that. I was thinking of the implication of the — 
word “can” and the implication of the word “might”. —A. Yes. It says, — 
“may be used In Canada”, the maximum power which may be used. - 

 Q. As long as it is understood because there seems to have been some slight — 
misunderstanding in the past as to what the intention was.—A. However, it a 
does definitely say that the use of power in excess of 10,000 watts by CFRB- 
would necessitate a recommendation to that effect by the CBC. Then we 
reply to Commander Edwards on page 29, and going on to page 30 there is a 
report on those frequencies that I received from Colonel Bayly. I think 1 
should read it because it has a bearing on the situation. - 


Following your letter of May 9, I have been investigating the 
possibilities of future operation on other frequencies by CFRB. 
however, cannot give any satisfactory answers until I have the following 
information. This information I presume must come from the CBC. — q 

640 ke. This frequency is a clear channel at present occupied by 
KFI Los Angeles as a 1-A Station. Under part II section C-4 (b) of | 
the Havana Agreement it is stated “no other country shall assign any 
class II station—unless such class II station is located not less than 
650 miles from the nearest border of the country in which the class 
1-A station is located—.” If agreement is to be sought with the United 
States authorities permitting operation on 640 within the 650 m 
limitation, the treaty still provides for a limiting interfering signal at 
night on 25 microvolts per metre at the US. border. If this provision 
is also to be waived by agreement what interference will be permitted? 


tandards of the North American Regional — 


I would again have to refer to Colonel 4 


These are technical questions which frankly I do not know much about. — 
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| = Mr. Smiru: I think you had better keep Colonel Bayly up. there. 
The Wrrness: Might we let Colonel Bayly handle this end of the buisness 


completely? If he can condense it down to language that ordinary human 
beings can understand I will be very pleased. 


4 Mr. Smiru: We will tell you whether or not he can when he is through. 
z Mr. Coupwetu: Ordinary human beings are listening. 


fj Mr. Bayty: If I may interpret that letter which was not written, of 
course, for public presentation. It is really a technical letter asking for 
‘technical information but I can sum that paragraph up by saying that under 
the Havana Agreement first of all a 1-A station is assigned to a clear channel 
which means that normally it is not duplicated within that country, or if it 
is duplicated it is not duplicated in such a way that it might interfere with 
‘that station’s operation. It has an absolutely clear transmission in its 
“own right, and nobody else may interfere with it. Under the agreement other 
“stations in other countries may be assigned to that channel provided they do 
‘not interfere with the operation of that station in its own country, and to make 
‘sure that nothing was done, perhaps on the borderline, a clause was put in 
‘that no such station in another country may be closer than 650 miles to the 
border of the country in which the original station exists. In this case KFI 
as a clear station in the United States, and therefore under the agreement no 
‘station in Canada may be placed closer than 650 miles to the Canadian 
‘border. Even if you are 650 miles from the border there is a further clause 
‘in the agreement limiting very drastically the amount of signal you may put 
‘in at the border. In other words, even if you are 1,000 miles away you are 
‘still limited and may not allow more than so much signal to go past the 
‘border. You may not increase your power or design directional antenna that 
place more signal past the border. 

_ What I am asking here is first of all are they willing to negotiate with the 
mited States to waive the 650 mile rule, and if they do are they then willing 
‘to negotiate the waiving of the drastic restriction that exists at the border, 
‘because being so close to the border in Toronto it would be almost impossible to 
meet that restriction. Then if they are willing to agree to the release of both of 
esc restrictions what agreement will be reached? In other words, what signal will 
rou be allowed to put out, because until you know that information it 1s impos- 
sable to design any such antenna or any such location. That is the gist of the 
daragraph dealing with 640 ke. 


\ The next paragraph deals with 800°kc, I will read it to you and try to 
nterpret it. 


e 800 ke. If this frequency were made available and CKLW were 
| _- removed, would CFRB be allowed to cause the same interference to other 
& stations on this channel now caused by CKLW? If this is the case would 
2 CFRB be allowed to increase its power beyond 5 kw. meeting the above 
% limitations by means of a directional array? 


ei me interpret that. We have a station in Windsor at the present moment that 
as a great deal of priority. Under the terms of the Havana Agreement it is 
urgely a case of first come first served. You establish a station in a certain 
eating certain amount of power in certain directions. Other stations 
absequently coming on to that channel must protect that station. They must 
ot send a signal towards that station that interferes with its listeners, and they 
ave to put up with the interference caused to them by the existing station. In 
ther words, if I want to put a station on the Windsor frequency a thousand 
les away I have to be very careful that I do not interfere with Windsor. I 
‘so have to be patient about the interference that Windsor may cause me and 
I ave to put up with it. What I am saying is if they are given the Windsor 
= 
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station frequency will they ‘be permitted to cause as much interference to other 
stations as the Windsor station is now causing because putting a new statio 
in under those conditions would be quite prohibitive to two stations, one im 


Montreal and one in Quebec. 
In other words, the new station being closer to Montreal and Quebec it 


would be very difficult to design a directional antenna giving that protection” 
that the new station would have to give them. They are there already, Montreal 
and Quebec. If we put a new station in Toronto it would be very difficult io— 
protect them so that you do not interfere with them. However, if you can” 
interfere with them as much as they are now being interfered with by Windsor, 
which is a private station, it would be possible to erect a station in Toronto. 
That is the gist of what I am asking there. 

I am also asking to increase the power from 5 kw. to 10 kw. provided e 
meet those limitations and do not cause them more interference than they are 
now being caused by Windsor. You can do that by increasing the power but at 
the same time changing the direction in which you send out that power. You 
send it out in a different direction. I would not in effect be sending any more 
signal towards Montreal and Quebec than is now being sent by the Windsor, 
station in spite of the fact I had a greater powered station closer to Montreal 


and Quebec. : 
Mr. Fuemine: The strength of CKLW is 5 kw.? 4 
Mr. Bayuy: Yes. ‘! 


Mr. Fiemine: Is CKLW getting off that frequency? x 


Mr. Bayzy: I was simply giving a stated case if that station removed from 
the frequency would it be available for CFRB? I have no knowledge whether 
or not it would. That was given to me as a stated case on which I asked those 
questions. Then I say: 2 
If CFRB were permitted this channel and CKLW were removed} 

unless the same interference caused by CKLW was permitted at least 8 

4 tower array would be needed and a very narrow field of coverage woul¢ 

= 


be available. 4 


In other words, to protect Montreal and Quebec would leave you an almos 
insoluble problem in trying to get a signal to cover all of your listeners. You 
would have to shoot it out towards the north pole where listeners are few ane 


far between. # 
The next paragraph deals with 1010 ke. | 
1010 ke. (1-A clear channel Canada) : | 

If this frequency is made available to CFRB the following informa 

tion is required: ‘ a 

1. What will be service radius of the 1-A station in the West an 


what interfering signal will be allowed? 2 
2 Some arrangements have been made internationally to perm 
WINS N.Y. to go to 50 kw. on this frequency as this is well within t 
650 mile limit. What protection have we promised them and what prote( 
tion have they promised us? | 
Going back to try to interpret. that let me explain that 1-A Canadian channe 
1010, was made a Canadian channel as of first right, and that 1-A channel ht 
been filed in western Canada. It is understood it will be a clear western Ca nac 
channel. Therefore nothing that is done in the east may be allowed to interfe 
with the operation of that channel in the west. It is similar to the case 
described a few moments ago of KFT, Los Angeles, only we own this frequer 
in Canada, However, if a class 2 station sharing that clear channel is set_ 


in Ontario we have to be careful we do not interfere with the station out in 
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west. We may not put more than so much signal, but what signal we may put 
there is a matter of control and interpretation. That is, are we allowed to 
_ interfere with the western Canada signal when they get 1,000 miles from that 
_ station? In other words, if you are a listener in Winnipeg 1,000 miles away from 
_ the station, we will say for the sake of argument, would I be allowed to interfere 
with the listener in Winnipeg or must I give so much protection that the Winnipeg 
_ listener can still listen to the Calgary station without interference from the east? 
_ In other words, how much interference and how far away? 
Mr. Cotpwe..: Is that a real problem? 
Mr. Bayty: Oh, that is a very real problem, indeed. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: A station in Toronto interfering with a station in the west? 
Mr. Bayty: A very real problem. It does not exist by day but it does exist 
by night. : 
Mr. CotpweE.u: I have never been able to get a western station in eastern 
- Canada. 
i Mr. Bayty: You will never hear that clearly at night because all you would 
_ hear would be the interference caused by the station. You have the existing 
_ station on the channel so you cannot hear the western Canadian station, but 
you will hear a little noise in the background especially if you get far enough 
away from the station. In other words, if you listen to an Ottawa station 100 
_ miles west of Ottawa you will probably hear in the background other stations 
_ or other noises. You very rarely realize what they are and think the radio needs 
_ to be repaired, but it is interference. That interference may be caused by 
stations up to 2,500 miles away. 
‘8 Mr. Pinarp: Why more at night than during the day? 
# __ Mr. Bayty: It is hard to answer without getting technical, but let. me put 
it this way. The signal goes up to a layer in the air at night which acts as a 
reflector. It acts like a mirror and sends it back down to the ground again. 
G That is the principle, I may say, for all long distance communication work. 
oo ihe broadcast frequencies that does not happen by day. It just happens at 
night. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I have never been able to get a peep from western Canada, 
_ and I have got a Rogers Majestic radio set. 
% The Cuairman: It is possible your set does need repairs: 
- Mr. Bayxy: If you are interested in this you want to listen on some station 
to which you are used to hearing and wait until they cut off at night which may 
_ be at 1 o’clock in the morning, or around that time. Then you will nearly 
_ always hear stations from further west that are still on the air coming in on that 
channel. You will be surprised sometimes how loud they are, but they are 
- masked normally by the station you are listening to. 
_ Mr. Hansexu: Generally speaking I get what Mr. Coldwell means. We in 
western Canada even with very good radios seem to be able to get. stations from 
the south and sometimes from the north—there are no northern stations except 
_ Edmonton—but we can never get them from the east and west. We never 
get Winnipeg. Occasionally we will get Vancouver. We never can get them 
east and west but we can always get them north and south. I have wondered 
_ whether the reason for that is the directional antenna of the stations or whether 
it is atmospheric. 
__ Mr. Bayxy: That is a difficult question. There are so many things come 
into such a question. There is quite a bit of opinion at the present moment 
that north and south transmission is slightly different from east and west trans- 
“mission. I do not think that has a great bearing on what you are concerned 
with at the moment, but the reason you get the north and south stations there is 
4 68698—3 
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a combination of higher power south of you that you have east and west and — 
usually different hours of broadcasting. In other words, at the time of night 
you hear a long distance from the United States usually the eastern stations — 
have gone off the air. That is not always the case, but the main reason is © 
because the larger stations are south of you. They are much higher powered | 
stations than those to the east or west of you. By day time the listening con- 
ditions out in western Canada are rather peculiar in that it has the best ground 
conductivity of anywhere in the world. In other words, in the daytime a 
station has a longer radius in Saskatchewan than any other known place in the 
world, so your listening conditions out there are rather peculiar, anyway. A | 
station that has a radius of several hundred miles in Saskatchewan may only — 
have a radius of several dozen miles or even several miles in the maritimes, so | 
it is awfully hard to get down to dollars and cents in discussing any answer — 
~ because when you do it becomes very technical and dificult to answer a broad 
question of that nature. There are so many factors involved. a 
Mr. Hansetu: It does not matter. Were you through with the letter? 
The CuarrMan: You were explaining No. 1. ss 

Mr. Bayuy: Yes. Let me explain No. 2. Again the question of priority on 
the air comes in. There is an existing station on 1010 near Toronto at the ~ 
present moment. After 1010 was set up in operation station WINS, New York, — 
went on the air, which had to protect the present station on 1010, and which in 
turn had to put up with the interference that is caused by the existing Toronto — 
station on 1010. However, if you change the ownership or radically change. the — 
station that you put on 1010 WINS is now first on the air. Then, would a | 
deal be makable whereby WINS would be content to still retain the same inter-— 
ference it is getting from the present 1010 station or would we have to protect — 
WINS as though we were a new station on the air? I may say I have since © 
received a letter from the Department of Transport, which I do not think appears. 
here, that we would have to protect WINS as though we were a new station... — 
Mr. Fieminc: Is the power of WINS 50,000? a 
Mr. Bayuy: Yes. They have a directional antenna which does not send ~ 
much power in the direction of Toronto, very little power, but that brings up the — 
matter of priority on the air which is very important. If you start changing 
stations around you will immediately lose some of the existing rights on the air. 
In other words, if the 1010 frequency is changed the listeners around Toronto 
are, in the future, going to suffer slightly because of priority on the air, and you — 
lose what priority you have if you put a new station in. That is a matter 
that we must bear in mind in all these things. It affects the Canadian people 
as a whole. an 
The Cuarrman: You do not think that the CBC taking that over would — 
exactly step into your shoes? ; —- 
The Witnsss: Well, in this case we would be stepping into the CBC’s shoes. 
The Cuarrman: And vice versa you do not think so? = 

Mr. Bayty: I have a ruling from the Department of Transport saying they 

do not think that would be the case. In other words, the United States authority 
would be very diffident about saying, “Well, you have changed the name of this 
station and changed the ownership but we will call it the same station.” I do 
not think it is likely they would take that attitude. I think they would say, 
“No, this is a new station; you now must protect us. We were here first on 
this one.” However, I am only a consulting engineer, a technician. <= 
The next point has to do with 1550 ke. 
1550 ke. This is a 1-B Canada and Mexico. Under the original 
treaty Mexico was limited to a 20-kw. station. Have there been any 
further discussions as to mutual protection and if so what are the 
limitations? ren * See 
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merely wanted to know that to know whether there had been, as there often 
_ is in these cases, a situation where the other government says, “You scratch my 
back and I will scratch yours”. In other words, where both are 1-B stations all 
countries have rights to the air and the Havana Agreement says that in general 
it will not be considered that these stations interfere with each other unless you 
can prove to the contrary. Frequently in these matters before stations are set 
up there is an agreement reached between the two countries to the effect that 
_ “We will say there is no interference from so much power from you and you will 
= say there is no interference from so much power from us”, saving future 
_ arguments. The answer I received on that one is that as yet there has been no 
"agreement between the countries, and that while we would not necessarily have 
_ to erect a directional antenna we would have to design a directional antenna 
and site large enough to accommodate a directional antenna in case it was 
subsequently proved we were interfering with Mexico. 
4 The Cuarrman: You would have to be prepared? 


Mr. Bayxy: Prepared to protect them in the future if necessary. That, of 
course, I might explain in parenthesis, automatically makes it impossible to 
_ operate from Aurora because you cannot cover Toronto from Aurora without 
& signal sent south. That same signal would interfere with Mexico which is 
south. You would have to move south or southwesterly from Toronto so you 
could send your signal by a directional antenna in a northerly direction and 
cover Toronto without interfering with Mexico. 

_ Mr. Fiemrne: Is that the reason for the suggestion that CFRB go to 
Niagara-on-the-Lake? 

Mr. Barty: That is one of the reasons, yes. 


_ Mr. Hanseww: I can understand this when you visualize it in a picture, but 
my difficulty is in the matter of terminology. I do not want to take a lot of 
| time but if you could answer this in a few words there are four terms you used 
that I have not been able to picture correctly. They are kilowatts, power, signal 
and kilocycles. Could you define each one of those and tell us the difference? 
We do not need-to take half an hour on it. 

_ Mr. Bayny: Kilowatts, power and signal for practical purposes you can 
ke as the same thing. In other words, kilowatts mean power. Kilowatts is 
e measure of power. By “signal” I mean how much power you are placing 
ectively at the receiving set. In other words, if you are in Toronto listening 
a station what I mean by signal is how much power actually comes into your 
ceiving set and therefore how well you are able to listen to it. You might say 
at is a layman’s definition of signal. Kilocycles merely means frequency or, 
in other words, your telephone number or place on the dial. 
_ The Cuarrman: That is 1,000 cycles in how long? 

__ Mr. Bayry: A thousand cycles in a second is a kilocycle. 

_ The Cuarrman: A kilocycle is 1,000 cycles in one second? 

_ Mr. Bayty: 1,000 vibrations in one second. 

_ Mr. Pryarp: What is a megacycle? 

| Mr. Bayty: That is a million. 

| Mr. Hanseux: Let us say a certain station is what is known as a 50-kilowatt 
tation. That means it has 50 kilowatts of power? 

_ Mr. Bayty: That is correct. 

. Mr. HANSELL! Going out from it? 

_ Mr. Bayty: Going out from it. 

_ Mr. Hansexi: Then is that power sometimes increased or decreased? 

Mr. Bayty: No, that radiates away from the station in a gradually dying-off 
e€ just as if you drop a stone in the water you will notice that the waves are 


near the stone and as they spread out from the stone they get less and less. 
~ 68698—34 
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The reason is the same. The wave has had to spread over so much territory as it: 


gets out. / 
Mr. HanseELi: But in actual broadcasting that is not increased for one-half 
hour and decreased for the next? ; 

Mr. Bayzy: There is one special type of station you sometimes meet which | 
+s licensed for one power by day and another power by night. 


Mr. Smiru: Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Hanseu: So your signal is the amount of power that is coming im at — 
the receiving end? 

Mr. Bayty: That is correct. I might explain to you one thing, that the ear — 
being what is technically known as a non-linear device, which simply means to 
the layman the amount you hear is not proportionate to the amount of sound 
coming in at your ear, in order to make a sound ten times as loud to the ear, - 
you probably need 100 times as much power actually coming into your ear. - 
That is necessary because of the immense range of sounds that exist. The — 
difference between a fly, shall we say, walking and a boiler factory is the fact” 
that the boiler factory is millions or billions of times louder, and if your ear or 
linear devices accepted the sound proportionately to that boiler factory you | 
would blow your eardrums up and the fly walking would not be heard, so that~ 
the ear is a device which narrows the range down and in order to make the ears 
think it is getting ten times as much sound you actually have to put 100 times — 
as much energy into the sound. That to a certain extend carries over into broad-~ 
casting so that you must not be under the impression that a 50 kilowatt station 
is ten times as good as a 5 kilowatt station. For one thing it does not cover ten 
times the area, and within that area it certainly does not put in as much more 
signal as you would think it would. It would not give a signal ten times louder. 
It would give a signal probably three times louder but, in any event, it would not 
be apparent to your ear that the change from the 5 kilowatts to the 50 kilowat 
station was ten times. You would probably think it was twice as good or m 


thing of that nature. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Taking a station that has a certain rating of power is it 
possible by various devices to step up the signal or coverage of that station? We 
will say we have a station which is normally a 5,000 watt station. Is it poseibllg 
to give that station a signal and coverage equivalent to a 7,000 watt station? 


Mr. Bayiy: In certain directions. That is the property of directional 
antennaes you see, by concentrating signals in certain directions and ignoring 
other directions you have the effect of a 50 kilowatt station in one narrow beam. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: What would be the effect with respect to CFRB in that 
particular instance? From the surveys I have here the coverage would appear 
to be about the same as between CFRB and CBL. They apparently cover about 
the same area although one is 10,000 watts and the other 50,000 watts. They 
seem to have about the same coverage according to the surveys? ¥ 

Mr. Bayuy: That, sir, is because there are two factors which come In. 
Technically we always deal with fixed amounts of power which are arbitrary. 
For technical purposes in engineering we set up arbitrary standards. Statistically 
they are quite good, they are based on a pretty fair average. These arbitrary 
values are what we always use, otherwise we would have a hodge podge of 
questions as to what area is covered by stations. We set up arbitrary standards 
by which to determine the coverage of these stations. Also, the personal factor 
comes in, if you like the programme you will put up with a lot of background 
noise which you would not put up with if the programme was not so well liked 
by yourself as a listener. The nearer you are to the station, to the source of t 
signal, the less the noise will be. The further you are away from the station the 
more noise you find because of the fact that the strength of the signal is dissipated 
directly in proportion to the distance of the listener from the station; and, as I 
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said, the further you are from the station the more noise you have to put up 
with. 
rg Mr. Cotpweti: Would not the primary coverage of the two stations be 


- 


- equivalent? 

4 Mr. Bayty: From an engineering point of view, yes, but those surveys you 
have there are possibly listener surveys. I think likely they are statistical surveys 
of listeners. Yes, that is a listener survey. 

“5 Mr, CoLpwELu: Yes. 


Mr. Baynty: And that depends entirely on the desire of people to listen to 
those programmes. In other words, you have a symphony which you very much 
want to hear you may be willing to put up with a little more background noise, 
than you would if you were listening to say “Lum and Abner”; if you got too 
much noise fer your own liking you would simply turn them off. 

bh Mr. Cotpwe.u: Then they would have about the same primary coverage, 
and so on. 

_.. Mr. Bayty: If that is based on engineering data, CBL has a much greater 
coverage than CFRB because of the difference in power, 5 to 1. If it is based 
on a listening test, engineering throws up its hands and quits, it depends entirely 
-on the desire of the listening public. 

~ The Wrrwuss: I think that is a table of broadcast measurements, while 
Minis 1s a survey. |: 

ie Mr. Cotpweiu: That is right. 

a The Wrrness: National Spot is put out in cooperation with advertisers, 
advertising agencies and everyone interested in broadcasting, trying to get 
“information, a yardstick by which the purchaser of radio time can measure 
"public interest in any particular radio station, instead of trying to rate one 
“station on the basis of an engineering rating and another by listener interest 
as indicated by telephone calls and so on. In several respects we are trying to 
set up something similar to the A. B. C. service for newspapers which determines 
the advertising value of the various papers, so that the purchaser can have a 
“general standard for the whole industry. One way in which to get information 
‘for that purpose is through the use of return postcards which are sent out 
to listeners in the area. They usually ask three things: what stations do you 
| listen to regularly, what stations do you listen to occasionally, and what stations 
do you not listen to at all. It has nothing to do with engineering standards at 


/ all. 

es Mr. Cotpweuu: I notice that the coverage seems to be about the same for 

_CBL and ‘CFRB and I wondered how that was achieved. 

| The Wirvyess: I think Colonel Bayly could probably explain that, Follow- 

ing programmes might be an important factor. 

ie ~ Mr. Cotpwetu: Directional antennae would have something to do with it? 

The Wirness: We have no directional broadcasting, no. 

' — Colonel Bayty: No stations which we are now discussing are equipped 

| with directional antennae. 

|e The Witness: There is-a difference in location which may account for it 

| in some of the more populous parts of the country. Our station is situated in 

| Aurora while CBL is at Hornsby. Their station is thirty miles from ours, and 

| that probably has an effect on coverage. I presume that both stations were 

| designed to reach clients in the more populous centres. But, take up in the 
Georgian Bay area, and up there you have not so many people and they do not 

get the same strength of signal. 

Mr. Fremina: That raises this question, what is the effect of an increase 

in kilocycles on the general quality of the station? Let us take a hypothetical 

ease of a station with a frequency of 500; would that be regarded as more 
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desirable from an operator’s point of view than one of the other frequencies, 
let us say 1000? . 
Colonel Bayty: I would like to use another stated case on which I have been — 
working. At 10 kilowatts, the present power of CFRB, on its frequency of 860, . 
they get almost exactly the same coverage as 50 kilowatts would give you on ~ 
1550. In other words, low frequencies are very much more desirable. ‘There is 
another thing which enters into that, it is not an engineering question, but — 
engineers have to answer it; there is a certain amount of prestige on the dial in © 
local stations that are mainly up over 1000 kilocycles. You probably have had the 4 
experience yourself in checking over stations, that you have to go through a 
lot of “hash” and “squeals” on a certain part of your dial so you just don’t 
bother going through that unpleasant mess more than you have to, you stay out © 
of it. As I say, that is not strictly engineering but we have to consider it. We 4 
do get a certain amount more “hash” in the high frequencies on the dials because — 
there are more local stations and much more interference between 1000 and : 
1550 than there is either above or below those points. 4 
Mr. Freminc: So that if CFRB were to move on to 690 to 800 it would be 4 
a move not to its advantage? 4g 
Colonel Barry: That is correct. ie 
Mr. Fiem1nc: And now, in the letter by the Deputy Minister, Mr. Edwards, : 
to CFRB under date of April 18, 1946, he indicates an option of four frequencies 
—640 kilocycles, 800 kilocycles, 1010 kilocycles or 1550 kilocycles. One of those — 
alternative frequencies is 640. How would you relate 640 kc. for instance with 
their present wavelength of 860? Would you say that the frequency 860 is — 
desirable from an operative point fo view? : 
Colonel Bayuty: It would be very much better if there were not more 
interference on it. ; ; 
Mr. Fiemine: In other words, they are not equal. . 
Colonel BAayty: They are not equal because of the existence of interference. 
I may say that on the 21st of June that frequency became unusable because 
Rochester, U.S.A., was assigned that frequency for a 5 kilowatt station, and that — 
made it impractical and unusable. - 
Mr. Fieminc: So we may as well take it that the 640 frequency is no longer i 
available, and would not be desirable, as you say, because of interference. — 
What about 860? ie a 
Colonel Bayty: 860 is a clear channel receiving no interference, and you — 
would be limited to the 6 milivolt perimeter on 800, which means in lay terms — 
that you would only be able to listen to that station where it was putting in 
a very good signal. In other words, you would be able to listen to it twenty 
or thirty miles from the transmitter at night. = 
Mr. Fieminc: In other words, the comparison is not equal as between — 
800 and 860?  - 
Colonel Baynuy: No. If they were both clear channels 800 would be better 
than 860, but they are not, and the other factors are important. ey - 
Mr. Fiemtne: How about these other two, 1010 and 1550; they are not- 
as desirable on that basis of the present 860? ae 
Colonel Bayty: That is correct. 
Mr. Fireminc: Then, apart from the question of interference on 1010— 
Colonel Bayty: As I stated, 50 kilowatts on 1550 gives you, all things being — 
equal, about the same coverage as 10 kilowatts on 860. . = 
Mr. Fueminc: And there is the question of interference as well up around 
1550? = 
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_._ Colonel Bayty: Yes. That is the area that is known in radio language 
_as the graveyard. 
_ The Cuamman: That was the explanation of that letter. Do you desire 
to pass on? 
_ Mr. Rosinson: There is one point I would like to get clear. You 
xentioned dropping a rock into water which would create waves which are 
perfect circles extending outwards. When you broadcast a radio signal, you 
do not, as I understand it, maintain a perfect circle, you can control the 
emanations? 

~ Colonel Bayty: If you use directional antennae. Very few use directional 
_ antennae, most of them use the perfect circle. . 
_ ‘Mtr. Rosinson: In other words, most of the stations of Canada broadcast 
perfect circles and do not use directional antennae, but if you wished to use 
directional antennae you could control your emanations. To what extent could 
you control them, could you give us that? 
- Colonel BAyty: You can make your maximum daytime transmission two or 
two and a half times greater in the area covered by the beam, and you could 
from a reasonable point of view reduce the rest of the area to,perhaps ten 
or fifteen per cent of your normal signal strength. But, as I say, you could 
increase your maximum strength on the beam to one and a half or two and a 
half times normal. , 
Mr. Rosrnson: Can you see on a map, can you plot an outline of the 
- people whom you could reach? 


re 


% + Colonel Bayty: Yes. I have such a map plotted here, if you care to see one. 
Mr. Rosryson: You can do that? 
Colonel Bayty: Yes. 


‘Mr. Ropinson: Could you do that for say the whole continent, could you plot 
e coverage area for the whole of North America? 

_ Colonel Bayty: Oh yes, sir. 

Mr. Rostnson: And, as I understand it, there is a scheme for the whole 
ontinent, a pattern of stations? 
Colonel Bayty: Varying a great deal, I might say; they overlap over the 
hole area, but it is possible to plot areas of coverage and effective transmission. 
Vhen you want to determine the practicability of occupying a new frequency 
you have to go over the map very carefully to figure out just how that particular 
frequency is going to fit in with other stations in or near the frequency. The 
stations plotted on the map give you a definite pattern, and what you do is look 
for holes in this pattern. I can pass this around the table, if you like. This is 
prime coverage map of CFRB on 1010. In other words, suppose they went 
1010 with 10 kilowatts, this is the coverage they would have. ‘The heavy 
“black lines on this map indicate the field strength with relation to milivolt 
“perimeters. You can take it for granted that the higher number indicates the 
10 milivolt perimeter; then you have the 24 milivolt perimeter and the 4 millivolt 
perimeter. In that way you can interpret your fundamental coverage. 

4 ~ Mr. Fieminc: I think you have a map which indicates a comparison between 
_ the area covered by CFRB plotted at its present frequency, and a comparison of 
Be hat area with those that would be offered by the three or four frequencies 
_ proposed by Commander Edwards? | 
Colonel Bayty: I have not actually drawn such a map, but a general 
ication of the effect coverage is given in these circles which you will see on 
. map which I have placed before the committee. The map before the 
_ Committee does indicate the population in the area, and that after all is the 
Important factor. | 


ve 
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Mr. Fiemine: I for one would be very much interested in seeing that and in — 
having your judgment as to the comparison of the areas that would be covered 
by these alternate frequencies and the populations which would be served in the 
different areas. . 

Colonel Bayty: I have here a very short document about a page in length, 
which I could read. I have not prepared more copies of it because I did not 

_ know what you would be asking for. 

The CuHatrMAN: This map that you handed out, sir, is one that can be left 
with the committee? 

Colonel Bayty: That can be left with the committee. That is Just a sample 
of the sort of thing that can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Colonel Bayty: A map of that fone frankly sir, is not informative to lay — 
people. 

The CHarrMAn: It is not? “g 

Colonel Barty: It is a little apt to be misinterpreted. It is very informative. ~ 
to an engineer dealing with local.stations but from a practical point of view, — 
I am not sure that such a map would be informative. 4 

The Cuarrman: You are willing to lay it before the committee but you are 5 
not recommending it as an accurate source of information for laymen? ss 

Colonel Bayty: No, sir. Better still I think are the coverage figures and 
the population, and that again from my point of view is important. I would say, 
sir, that it is somewhat similar to the legal description of ‘‘a reasonable man.” 

The CuHatrMAN: And, as you have pointed out, there are other factors 
which come into the picture. 

Colonel Bayzty: Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman; I have some figures I would like — 
to read to you gentlemen. On the basis of the present operation on 860 kilocycles © 
the coverage is 42,000 square miles and that means that it reaches a population — 
of 1-7 million people, 1,700,000 people. On 800 kilocycles they would cover in ‘ 
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round figures 20,000 square miles and have approximately the same population, 
eye million: but at night time on 800 kilocycles they would cover 1,600 square % 
miles and reach a population of 1-2 million, that is half a million less people. 
Mr. Fiemine: That is on account of Baier interference? & 
Colonel Bayty: Yes. On 1010 kilocycles they would cover 8,500 square — 
miles with a population of 1,500,000; and, at night they would cover 1,800 
square miles with a population of 1- 2 million people; that is -3 and -6 of a ~ 
*million less than the present coverage. On 1550 kilocycles they would have a — 
coverage of 47,000 square miles (at 50 kilowatts) and a population of 1:8 — 
million; in other words, a little better both in area and in population; and at — 
night, depending upon whether or not Mexico would give certain protection, — 
they would have a coverage of 6,600 square miles and a population of 1-2 million, — 
or 15,000 square miles with a population of 1-5 million—the night time figures 
are both lower than their present coverage even though they have gone up from > . 
10 kilowatts to 50 kilowatts. : 
The Cuatrman: Do these figures relate to Canada or to Canada and the | 
United States? 
The Witness: Solely to Canada. Coverage figures are Bee given in 
relation to the country in which the station exists. y 
Mr. Fiemine: Have you any comparative figures hoe these frequencies - 
based on the strength of 50 kilowatts? 
Colonel Bayty: No, I have only made it for 1500 on a basis of 50 kilo- 
watts. The others I have prepared on a basis of 10 kilowatts, the present power 
of the station. I might explain that from an engineering standpoint it would 
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be difficult to put 50 kilowatts on either 800 or 1010. It could only be done 
rough the use of directional antennae, and it would require perhaps six towers 

in the directional antennae for us to use 50 kilowatts on either of these two 

frequencies. That would be a very, very costly installation indeed. 


Mr. Fieminc: Apart from those factors are you in a position to make any 


aes 


comment as to the relative area and population which would be served on these 
_ frequencies? 
Colonel Bayuy: At 50 kilowatts? 


| Mr. Fiemine: Yes. 

~ Colonel Bayzy: No. I am not prepared to answer that one offhand. That 
is not a part of the study. 

Mr. Rosryson: Colonel Bayly, I was kind of wishing that you would 
‘use one syllable words which we all could understand. I am still thinking 
about that series of questions which I asked you before. And may I continue 
“in this way: Have you any large scale map of North America on which you 
could plot the principal areas covered by the clear channels allotted pursuant 
to the Havana agreement? 

~ Colonel Bayny: There is such a map in existence, turned out by the 
‘Department of Transport. And I might say that it is of very great service to 
those of us who follow the profession of consulting engineers. There is a map 
existing for every frequency in North America showing the net coverage 
with or without the use of directional antennae. If you are sufficiently 
“experienced you can fill in in your mind’s eye about what the coverage would 
‘be from that information. 

Pd Mr. Rosinson: That. would follow, I imagine, the principles set out in 
‘the Havana agreement? 

_ Colonel Barty: Yes, it does. 

ee Mr. Rosinson: Do our 1A stations in Canada conform to that overall 


z 
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_ Colonel Barty: They have to, yes. 

Mr. Rosinson: They must? 

|) Colonel Barry: Yes. 

| Mr. Rosryson: And similarly in the United States and Mexico, they would 
come under that pattern the same as we do, would they not? 

he Colonel Bayny: We are all interlocked I may say very closely, and the 
difficulty in looking into these matters is to make sure that they do not 
‘infringe the rights of the other parties. 

Pe Mr. Rosinson: What about the position of the station where the frequency 
is not taken up? . 

ie Colonel Bayty: We are in this position, that if we do not make the use 
of the authority granted within a certain length of time another station 
Js permitted to step in and use the wave length. As I said earlier we have 
right to a priority on certain wave lengths, and once we have exercised our 
Se established our position, then the other fellows have to protect you, . 


ut when you come in as a newcomer you have to protect them, and it can 


wn as a class 2 station, which means that it may be developed in our area 
vided it did not interfere with the main station. 
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Mr. Fuemine: And that interference is the point mentioned in Com- | 
mander Edward’s letter of June 22nd at page 33 in this brief, where it speaks” 
about 1010 giving protection to other stations? 

Colonel Bayty: Exactly. As we would be a newcomer to the field we 
‘would have to watch out for the rights of other stations using that wave 
length. 
Mr. Fuemine: In coming onto that wave length you are definitely junior 
to any station which has that frequency ? i 

Colonel Bayty: Yes, that is if they have their frequency and it falls 
within the provisions of the Havana agreement. . : 

’ Mr. Fremine: And, just what does that mean? q 

Colonel Bayty: That we are junior to them with certain qualifications. — 
- For instance a 1A station entirely would not be junior. That wave length is 
‘granted to them under the treaty and no one else can interfere with it if 
we get it before the agreement expires. I think the time has now been 
extended and we have until 1948 to occupy that band. 

Mr. Fuemine: You say “we”, do you mean Canada? | 

Colonel Bayvty: Yes. As long as we do occupy it we definitely have a_ 
priority because that was a clear channel band; but with respect to class 2— 
stations it is a case of first come first served. 3 
Mr. Cotpweii: What is the limit of interference between Calgary on 
1010 at 10 kilowatts? Was there not some provision as to a limitation of 
time with respect to effective interference? q 

Colonel Bayty: Yes, there would be statistically, and the way that would 
work would be that it would have to be determined on the basis of a period of 
operation. At the present time the eastern limit of the interference zone for 
that wave length is the Saskatchewan-Manitoba boundary. The limit of 
interference for that station would be 10 per cent of its time. That would not. 
mean that you would have interference six minutes out of the hour, necessarily. 
You might get a good deal of interference at night time or in one time of 
the year as compared to another, but in the aggregate it must not exceed 10° 
per cent. : | 

Mr. Cotpwett: You think there would be effective interference? 

_ Colonel Bayiy: There would be at times, and it would be greater at a7 
distance from the point of origin. It probably would not make much difference 
to listeners close to the station in Calgary, but it probably would to listeners — 
who were some considerable distance from the station. b 

Mr. CotpweuL: In other words, they would have to be a long way from 
Calgary? a 

Colonel Bayity: Yes. That being our own station out there the Canadian 
government can make what limitation it likes, and the area has been limited 
to the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. In other words, our letter was 
answered that I might not cause any interference to pass the Manitoba- 
Saskatchewan boundary, and, with the facilities they have out there I do not 
think that is likely to happen. ; a 

Mr. Cotpweuu: If you had 1010 in Toronto would the station in Calgary 
interfere effectively with 1010 in Toronto? ¥ 

Colonel Bayuy: Yes, sir, it would. The effect of the limitation on that 
particular frequency on night time coverage is that you are considerably 
restricted by the fact that you have a 50 kilowatt station out west. 4 

Mr. CotpwELu: Would it interfere with CFRB doing the job it is supposed 
to do as a community station?. ’ 


— 
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Colonel Bayty: Now you are asking for a definition which is not my 


 business—is CFRB a community station. 
bi Mr. Cotpweii: What is your opinion? 

. Colonel Bayty: I would say, definitely not. A community station is one 
_ which covers just one city. CFRB covers a great deal more than just one city. 
_CFRB could operate on 1010 as a community station. 

a _ The Cuarrman: I think probably you would get at cross purposes there. 
_ The word has been used before you come here, and I am not sure just what 
~ definition Mr. Coldwell has in his mind, that he has in his mind in asking his 
- question is the same thing that you would have in mind using the same term. 

be Mr. Cotpweu: I am taking Colonel Rogers’ definition which he gave very 
_ clearly the other afternoon with respect to the station at Charlottetown. I am 
_ thinking of the definition he gave of that term on behalf of the CAB. 


at 


iat The CHAIRMAN: You will also recall that it is defined in the brief. 


se Mr. Conpweti: I am not arguing that at all, Mr. Chairman, I am just 
_ taking Mr. Rogers’ interpretation. 


| The Cuatrman: I am not objecting to the question, but I know that no 


person wants us to be mixed in our use of terms. 
_ Mr. Cotpweuu: Surely not. 


The Cuarrman: There have been two or three definitions, and as long as 
it is clear that we all know what we are talking about, very well. With that 
understanding you may ask any question you like. 

3 Colonel Bayty: Technically, there is no such word used that I know of. 

___ The Cuamman: Gentlemen, it is one o’clock. We will meet again at four 


“o'clock this afternoon. 

The committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock p.m. to meet again this afternoon 
4 4.00 o’clock p.m. 
4 AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 
The CuatrMan: I think we will just commence where we left off. Colonel 


| Bayly was dealing with a letter explaining it as he went along. I do not know 


re 


whether or not that is concluded. We also said to Mr. Sedgwick that he might 


very well go through the balance of hig brief turning the pages and offering 


hat comments may be suggested to him by the various letters. When we 


“come to this letter of June 22 we have come to the end of that part of the 
brief. There is a statement showing gratis programmes and announcements, 
and then follows a series of testimonial letters, letters of appreciation, to which 


‘Mr. Sedgewick referred. That does not mean we are through with the question- 


Ung. We will probably start over again. 


_ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I want to ask a question along the line of what he 
was talking about this morning. In the evidence given before the committee 
here in 1943 you made a very interesting statement. 


| The Cuarrman: Who did? 


oh 


/— Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Professor Bayly. He presented a brief before the 


committee in 1943 and he made some very interesting statements. 


i 


___ The Cuarrman:. Oh, the same gentleman, but you are giving him a different 


title as it was appropriate at that time. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): He is a colonel now. 
S; The Cuarirman: I just wanted to make sure we had the same man. 
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“Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): In passing I think we might congratulate the gentle- — 

- man on receiving a very nice decoration a short while ago. I think it was well 

earned, and I am sure we all congratulate him. He said this— 
Mr, FLemine: Page? 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Page 214. . | 

Everybody is interested in raising their power and to put a better — 

signal into the area, but I point out that actual engineering figures on these — 

areas are surprisingly small, and I think that after the war is finished | 

and we get the completion of the occupation of the frequencies on the ~ 

Havana Agreement we will be perturbed as to how small our coverage is, © 

especially at night. 


I wonder if you might comment on that. I might also ask in passing if the policy — 
which has been adopted here of keeping stations down to low power instead of © 
having them go up to their minimum power under the Havana Agreement has ~ 
had a detrimental effect on the coverage which we can expect in the future for | 
the people of Canada? Sout ‘A 
Mr. Bayuy: I think that is still the case. Fortunately we have opened up — 
the situation a little in that a great many regional stations are now permitted — 
5 kilowatts, but the tendency is still there. A very eood example is the one I 
was quoting this morning of 1010 where if the present occupants, the CBC, get 
off 1010 and another occupant comes in they lose priority, and Canada as & © 
whole, or that particular area of Canada, loses some of the available space on the ~ 
spectrum that is available to Canada in the radio broadcasting band. 
I think anybody will agree with me who is trying to face the circumstances ~ 
in any area now that the spectrum has been so cluttered up it is almost impossible ~ 
to find holes for them. I was trying to find a local station for Hamilton some — 
two months ago, and the most that was available was a 100-watt station which — 
would be so interfered with that their signal would not get out of Hamilton more — 
than about two inches. The same thing is true of the present investigation of 
CFRB as to the four frequencies that have been considered available. I have — 
made a very extensive search of the spectrum and there are no other frequencies © 
worth even considering. Of those four frequencies one is now ruled out 
completely since the 21st of June. It was not particularly available to us 
anyway, although a treaty might have been made to get us 640, but owing to” 
the action of the F.C.C. in granting Rochester a 5-killowatt station on that 
frequency that is ruled out as far as eastern Canada goes, and as far as I know 
for all time. a 
Of those four frequencies only one at the moment, 1550, is nicely or easily 
available. The others are very difficult patterns to fit in and do not give you 
patterns that are particularly useful in covering the district available. a 
You must understand when you design directional antenna you first of all 
look at the population masses in the area. For instance, take Toronto, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Welland, and then you look at the rural population around and yot 
get roughly speaking the densities of population you would like to cover. You | 
then for any frequency look at the people you have to protect. For instance, — 
in the case of 800 you cannot send out a signal east because you have Quebec 
and Montreal, You cannot send out much of a signal south because of Mexico.” 
Then you get together with your map of where the population is and see where 
you can send a signal and endeavour to arrange a site that is on the right side 
of all these areas of population that you can send a signal to. cen 
I will give an example. If, for instance, you are at Aurora you would like” 
to put a signal into Toronto. There is no use doing it on a frequency where you 
have to protect Mexico because you cannot send it south in large quantities 1 
you protect Mexico. You must of necessity get around to the other side of 
Toronto, to the southwest of Toronto. With the present frequencies available 
it is very difficult to cover adequately the Toronto area and the rural population 


re 
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and get a nice pattern. In other words, it is no longer possible just to take a 
_ suitable frequency out of the air and say, “This will be a good one; you should 
be able to use that one.” It is quite a difficult job with the present frequencies 
available. I will admit the Toronto area is probably the worst area in Canada 
_ because it projects down so close to the American border, but the tendency is 
- more and more that the people to the south of us are filling up the air with 
_ 5 to 50 times the speed with which we are. 

ip Mr. CotpweLut: You used the term “regional stations”. What is the 

definition of that? 

Mr. Bayty: A regional station is a station between 1 and 5 kilowatts that 
is not on a clear channel. That is a very rough definition; you can get the exact 
one out of the treaty. It is a station between 1 and 5 kilowatts which is not 
merely serving its local area and yet it is not big enough to have a completely 
clear channel of its own. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Would not. confining stations to their local communities 
assist in freeing the air. channels so that places, for example, like Hamilton, 

Oshawa, Belleville and other places would then have an opportunity to operate 
_ community stations? 
Mr. Barty: That would be easy if you did not care about the farmers. 
: Mr. Cotpwe Li: But if these stations were of 1000 watts they would get out 
into the country? . . 

Mr. Bayty: Then it becomes a regional station and is apt to cause interfer- 
- ence up to 2,000 or more miles away. 

Mr. CotpweE.u: Let us say a 500-watt station? 

Mr. Bayxy: I think 250 is a better figure for the sake of argument. 
< Mr. Cotpwetu: 500 will penetrate quite a distance. These large stations 
_ with power like CFRB, 10000 watts, cover a territory served by ten or a dozen 
stations. If that goes on these large regional stations will squeeze the small 
_ stations out completely, will they not? 
___ Mr. Bayty: No. The reason for that is under the Havana Agreement certain 
_ frequencies have been set aside for local stations, and certain frequencies have 
been -set aside for regional stations—this is internationally and not just in 
_ Canada—and certain frequencies have been set aside for clear channels. If you 
attempted to take away all regional stations and make them all local stations 
_I think you would find that the number of square miles that you would cover 
_ would be less rather than more. You would have so many stations that the 
vhash of interference all around would be pretty bad even if they were lower 
_ power. 
. Mr. Cotpweitut: You have CFRB. It covers Hamilton where there are 
_two stations, St. Catharines, Brantford, Kitchener, Stratford, Wingham, Owen 
‘Sound, Orillia, Kingston, and when the station was in operation, Belleville. 
__ The Cuarrman: London? 
Mr. CotpweELu: I am not sure about London. 
The Witness: It does not go very well to Kingston either. 
The CHatrMAN: Does it go to London? 
The Witness: Not well in London or Kingston. 


Mr. Cotpweiu: You have a situation where you have your regional 
stations, and it seems to me to underlie the very basis of the plan upon which 
‘most of us regard the community stations as operating? 

Le Mr. Bayty: The alternative would be very much worse. For the sake 
of argument we will do away with CFRB; we are then making a great hole 
in the air in Ontario. We will put in local stations which being smaller, will 
‘not interfere with each other. In the same area in Ontario at the opposite 
ends of it you could put in two local stations without interfering. Probably 
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they would each cover one-twentieth of the air that CFRB now covers, anne 

would probably cover anywhere from one-tenth to one. one-hundredth of the | 

population. . eae: > 
The Canadian Broadcasting — 


Mr. CotpwEtu: What I am looking at is this. 
Corporation has a responsibility to the local communities. One of their obliga- 
tions is to see that while the nation is covered with these high powered regional 
stations that parliamentary committees have approved from time to time yet 
we should have community stations administering to communities. It seems 
to me that the question before us at the moment is the expansion of what you — 
call regional stations with pretty high power. By and by they will squeeze 
the small stations out because their coverage is so large they will get the — 
principal advertising. A 

Mr. Bayzy: As I said before, the alternative view would be to take all — 
the regional stations and create all the local stations that you could get in.j 
T think you would find that in the length and breadth of Canada you would ~ 
then have covered about one-quarter of the number of people and about — 
one-tenth of the square miles and, in fact, if any farmer asked me I would say 
you were being careless of the farmer’s rights on the air. 

Mr. CotpweEtu: I am not trying to put CFRB out of operation. . 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): By keeping the power down, and so on,. arem 
we not in danger of more and more interference from the United States all | 
the time? = 

Mr. Bayvuy: To the legal limit that we have set up these stations most 
of the Canadian stations are not yet interfered with, not to their legal limit, 
but I think we can take it as inevitable that within the next few years they 

will be. If you look at the change lists coming out from the United States, 
which come out about once every week or two weeks, you will see any where 
from 10 to 40 new stations on, and naturally they shoehorn them in where-— 
ever there are enough holes in the air to put them in. — 

Mr. Firemine: I should like to make one comment on what Mr. Coldwell © 
said and see if Colonel Bayly can comment on it. Far from squeezing out the — 
smaller stations in the area now covered by CFRB but lying outside ol 
Toronto the fact of the matter is this that more stations in recent years 


have been growing up in Toronto, 
Mr. Bayty: There is another point I should like to make. 


Mr. Fiemina: Is that not correct? 4 
Mr. Bayuy: That is correct. There is another point I should like to make. 
Even if CFRB were off the air on that frequency under the international — 
treaty you would not be allowed to put a station on it, anyway. Depending 
on the channel it must have a minimum power on the present channel of 5 
kilowatts and a maximum of 50 kilowatts. I think that is it. I am not sure 
that 5 is the minimum, but I think that 50 is the minimum at which it cam 
hold its complete rights. I have not looked at the Havana Treaty for ab t 
six years but if my memory does not fail me I think a class 1-A station 
may have a minimum of 50 kilowatts power. I am not certain of that. 
The CuarrMan: May I put. it this way? Does that mean your under- 
standing of the treaty is with reference to an A-class channel (1) it had to 
be occupied at once in some fashion and (2) after a certain length of time 
:t had to be occupied to a strength of 50:? oe 
Mr. Bayty: Not necessarily to 50. It had to be occupied to the strength 
that you wished to hold from then on. In other words, if you did not b 
1948-—I think that is the date—occupy it to its full strength then you 
limited for all time to the occupancy you then have, ‘a 
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e -The CHAIRMAN: Suppose you had it at 40, if that is feasible. Then that 
would be as high as you ever would go? 

Mr. Bayty: Yes. Other nations have the right to step in and occupy 
what is left over. 

___ The Cuammaw: You serve notice to the world that is all the space you 
_want so that now is the last chance to take whatever we wish in the future 


to have? 

Mr. Fremine: That is up until 1948? 

The Cuatrman: Yes. | 
_ Mr. Cotpweuu: If we do not take advantage of it it means we lose one 
| pannel of that description. : 
| 4 The Cyaan: Or we lose a part of it. 

PS Mr. Cotpwe.u: We lose the right. 

i The Cuairman: The highest power. 

Mr. Cotpwe.u: To use the highest power. 

The Wirness: May I say when we were first operating a high powered 
nel‘there were no stations in Oshawa, Orillia, Owen Sound, Kitchener, in fact, 
n all the area which we serve. Those stations made applications for licences 
after we were operating and I am sure there is no complaint from those stations 
| as to our operations. We have been eminently fair. As a matter of fact, in 
‘the presentation before this committee last week the representatives of both 
f the Hamilton stations, which are definitely within our intensive area of 
“service, argued for cur point, CHML and CKOC. I do not think there is any 
| competitive factor there that bothers them at all. 

_ Mr. Coupwexu: I was thinking of the statement made by Colonel Bayly. 
I wanted to get my mind clear on it. 

' Mr. Friemine: I think Mr. Sedgwick might go further and say those 
wo Hamilton stations also blanket the Toronto area, and they are used not 


chan 


e 


_ The Wirness: That is true. They advertise their coverage in Toronto and 
ey sell in Toronto. There is no objection. It is a competitive factor which we 
nk should be encouraged. - There is no station anywhere I know of that gets 
J per cent of the audience. We compete for audience, and the Hamilton 


tions get a very good audience in Toronto. We do compete. There is no 


By the Chairman: 

— Q. When you speak of “selling”, I think you used the expression, “selling 
eir services”, I take that to mean that any person who pays for it is someone 
v 3s has something to sell to the public. It is an advertising proposition?— 
Yes. 

~Q. Do you advertise from Toronto to any extent of strictly local material, 
with respect to Hamilton, to a retail store in the city of Hamilton?—A. 
at all. Not in our advertising from Hamilton on our station. 

Q. Again, take a person in Welland, St. Catharines, or any similar point, 
1 do not advertise for local retail stores in those communities; and, say, in 
case of a merchant in Welland who wants to sell to surrounding communities, 
rou do not take advertising of that type, do you? Is that a correct expression 
the situation?—A. That is a correct expression of it. I think I explained 
our station advertises primarily merchandise, and the merchandise we 
rtise is sold equally in Hamilton, Guelph, Brantford, St. Catharines—at 
ints over the area covered by our station. As I said, a great majority of 
usiness is what is known as national spot business; that is, a national 
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advertiser who pays for advertising on a spot basis; and, secondly, it is not 
network advertising. There has only been a very small percentage of local 

merchants, because we do not cater primarily to local merchants. Let us say 
a merchant has a store, or a business in Toronto, and he wants to do business 
in Hamilton, St.-Catharies or Welland, we do not touch anything of that 


kind. Our business is not what you would call personal advertising, the adver- 
tising of business im a community, it is rather what is referred to as national 
spot business, for instance, a manufacturer selling all over the country, 
perhaps even internationally, is selling soap, that soap is handled equally by 
T. Eaton Company in Toronto, by a company in Hamilton and in stores, 


all across the country. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. But stations do provide sponsors, firms that are not located in thet 
immediate vicinity ?—A. That is true, sir. q 

Q. I had in mind the Calgary station —A. A shoemaker in Calgary, that 
is true. | s 
 Q. They also have group sponsors for programmes in a community. I have’ 
in mind a programme sponsored by a number of retailers living around the? 
country, and they are mentioned throughout the programme.—A. That is true, | 
that is what we refer to as a cooperative programme. a 

Mr. Fuemine: I would appreciate Colonel Bayly’s comment from the 
technical point of view on the policy of the CBC of having part of these 
community or privately owned stations on 5 kilowatts. q 

Colonel Bayzty: I do not know that there is any engineering factor con- 
cerned in that ruling whatever. a 

Mr. Fiemine: There is not? 

Colonel Bayty: I do not think so. May I amplify one of my previous 
remarks. I have just had a chance of looking at the Havana Treaty and bi 
must apologize for not having made quite clear what I said. It says here, a 
class 1A station is a station that operates on 50 kilowatts or more which has 
its primary service area within the country in which it is located. Owing to 
the recent ruling of the F.C. GC. you might as well say for all practical purposes 
that a 1A station is neither more or less than 50 kilowatts. an 


q 
| 


The Cuamman: Was there anything more in the brief on which you wanted 
to comment, Mr. Sedgwick? ! 
Mr. CoLtpwELi: Are you going back over the brief? mi 
The Carman: I think probably that is the position we are in. <a 
Mr. Fieminc: Unless there are some letters. 
The CuarrMan: There is the one of June 22 that you may desire to dr 
attention to. 3 
The Witness: I think, sir, we have discussed that, because I believe Colonel 
Bayly dealt with the various uses of these frequencies. a | 
The Cuarrman: Yes. I think somebody moved ahead and brought that 
letter in. Is there any additional special comment that you desire to make 
the present time relative to the public service summary or the testimon 
letters? a 
The Witness: Colonel Bayly has a comment to make. 
Colonel Bayty: I have one comment to make on this letter. 
The Cuarrman: That is the letter of June 22nd, page 32? 
Colonel Bayty: Yes. You will notice the paragraph in which it states:oamt 
In the case of 1010 Ke. protection to the 2:5 mv/m daytime conu u 
must be given to WINS, New York, N.Y., Class II 50 Kw.; KLR& 
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_ Little Rock, Arkansas, Class II 10 Kw. day, 5 Kw. night; protection to 

_ CMX, Havana, Cuba, 10 Kw. as a class 1-B station with a maximum 
_ permissable interfering signal, at any point east of the province of 
_ Camaguey, of 50 microvolts per meter and protection to the Class 1-A 
_ station in Alberta to the limit of 25 microvolts per meter on the Manitoba- 
._ Saskatchewan border. 


This is from the Deputy Minister of Transport, sir. That backs up my statement 
chat the new station would have lost its priority on the air. 
The Cuarrman: You did; as a matter of fact, Colonel, you used that as an 


illustration in your argument this morning. 
Mahe 


Colonel Bayty: I wanted to emphasize that ruling. 

; The CuairMan: That is quite all right. Well then, gentlemen, let us turn 
jhese pages from the start and see what it is you would like to ask. 

' Mr. Rostnson: I heartily agree that Mr. Sedgwick should have an oppor- 
unity of pointing out the highlights on the latter part of his brief before we 
sontinue any further. 

| The Cuarrman: That was completed, Mr. Robinson. 

| The Wrrness: No, sir, I have only gone as far as page 32. 

e. Mr. Ropinson: Yes, I thought he had only gone as far as page 32. 


| The Cuarrman: Let me explain what I mean. I said a few minutes ago 
vat I did not suppose there was anything in pages 1605—I do not know 
ether I am right about this to—to 1160, I think it is—these are programme 
atures, public service summaries, and they are in the main in the form of 
| Sama I thought there was not anything of special interest that he 
ranted to draw our attention to there; but I could be wrong about that, and if 
r. Sedgwick would prefer to look over these letters— 

The Witness: I will go over them very briefly. 

The CuairmAn: —and make any comments he wishes. 


The Wirness: On page 33 is the data of public service summary for the 
d from June 1945 to June of this year. Pages 34 and 35 list the organiza- 
that we have served on a gratis basis, which more or less supports my 
ention that we have been operating a public service which goes even beyond 
, might be considered our primary function. 

hin 
i By Mr. Fleming: 

1 Q. On page 35 you indicate the religious broadcasts. As I recall it there 
as a time when, you sold time on the air to churches, but I think it was about 
year and a half ago that you abandoned that policy and that all your religious 
oadcasts since then have been on a gratis basis—A. We never sold time to the 
ches on a card rate basis. What we did was to sell them that time on the 
of our expenses divided into engineering services and remote control pick- 
About two years ago we discontinued that and decided we would assume 
tire burden ourselves. We had a very long discussion over religion over 
air. I brought some authorities from religious broadcasting organizations 
the States to Toronto and we had a meeting of religious broadcasters in 
ronto at my studios. We tried to devise a scheme whereby we could make 
ligion on the air more acceptable to the listener, because as a matter of fact 
{ir Some considerable time religion on the air had a very, very low rating— 
_ The CuHairMAN: What do you mean by “a low rating”? 

_ The Wirness: Low listener response. I mean our low listener response was 
iscouraging. It took a considerable amount of time to study this thing, 
brought Dr. Edward Parker from New York, and Miss Eleanor Inman, in 
arge of CBS’s Religious Broadcasting, and we conducted a series of meetings 
| 68698—4 
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we invited all the ministers and religious broad 
ttempted to improve the standard of religious” 
listener would be more interested. As the 
d that in the interest of the various groups 
ratis. We took the attitude that) 


in Toronto in the studio, and 
casters in Toronto and we a 
broadcasting to a point where the 

result of those meetings we decide 
conferring, we would offer all our services g 
everything in the way of cost of putting these programmes on the air was our” 
contribution to the improvement of this type of broadcast. And we suggested) 
to them that the money they would save be used to popularize their broadcasts 
and in the building up of listener audience with respect to religious programme 
Our policy now is that all religious broadcasts are carried by the stations grati 
and we assume all the costs both with respect to engineering and remote control” 


pick-up. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Have you a summary of the community and service clubs you servel) 
How is that arranged, is it by people coming and asking you to give them that, 
time?—A. I think I have been on almost every campaign that originated 
Toronto, in some capacity or other, on the committee in charge, and the 
- thing they do is to say, how much time are you going to give us? We say, al 
the time you need. That is the way we answer. I do not think there is any 
one of these organizations which has not had either myself or some member of 
my staff on their committees. é | 
Q. The point I have in my mind is this; that in this whole long list to whom 

ree time there is no mention of organizations like the Trade Labor 


you give f 
Council of Toronto.—A. No, they are not conducting campaigns for the raisil 


of money for charitable purposes. 

Q. What about the Farm Federation?—A. I will deal with the F 
Federation later. You may recall that I stated in my brief that we were U 
originators of farm broadcasts in the province of Ontario. You will find amol 
those letters one in which we return to organizations the money they offer for 
broadcasting service, and in returning it we say that it is our contribution 
their campaign. i) 

The C#iAIRMAN: I see you refer on page 36 to farm, garden and outd 
and musical. 

The Witness: Well, sir, they take every type and form, spot announcemen 

' programmes, speakers—every type of activity. And, in addition to that, we 
always being asked to have our advertisers, sponsors of advertising programm 
provide for spot announcements in their time so as to permit of the prom 
of these various activities. And may I say that we have never yet found a 
advertiser who has not been fully willing to co-operate; for instance, take st 
companies as the Wrigley company—all the big advertisers—they are only t 
willing to co-operate in supporting a worthy cause by permitting spot annou 
ments on their programme time. As an example of that let me cite the ca 
the sick children’s hospital and the campaign they put on for the raisin 
money. . Wherever we want to use commercial time to support a campaign ¢ 
that kind the commercial sponsors very readily make it available to us. 


The CHamman: Yes, I see. 


By Mr. Knight: : “ 

Q. Could you give us for the record the exact percentage of time on th 
which you have devoted, say over a period of years, to what you might 
public service programmes?—A. No, I haven’t the breakdown. co. 
Q. You have the percentage of time?—A. No, sir. . 

Q. You have no record of that anywhere?—A. No, but you will notice thé 


they are used to a very considerable extent. ae 
a 
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he Q. These are very important radio hours and they could conceivably be 
used for the purpose of earning money.—A. Oh, yes, sir; and they occur 
continuously. . 

my Q. Over a period of years?—A. You will see that there are thirty odd on 
the list, you will find that they are on the air all through the year, 

- Q. During every period of the year?—A. Yes, sir, the year round. You can 
‘get a better idea of the story: if you care to refer to the thirty odd letters that I 
have put in my brief; and, let me say this about those letters, that everyone 
of them was entirely unsolicited, they are all voluntary. 

- Q. Do not misunderstand me. I am entirely in sympathy with the work 
‘you. are doing. I would like to get the percentage of time given by the station, 
‘time that is actually used on what might be called public service projects—A. I 
could not tell you that. 
~ Q. What would be your guess?—A. I could not even guess. It is a movable 
thing, it goes up and down. We give when we are asked. When you ask me for 
a definition of public service, that is a thing which it is pretty hard to define. 
The things that are indicated here indicate the entire gamut of our public service, 

but we do a great deal more than this in public service. These are public services 
appealing for funds for educational or charitable purposes in which these associa- 
tions are interested. This is the sort of thing for which we have been giving our 
tume on the air for the last nineteen years. It has been the same all the way 
through. 
Li Q. I supposed, or assumed, that your measure of time was dollars and 
cents, and the information I sought was for the purpose of trying to determine 
a value in dollars and cents of the time you had given freely to what you con- 
sidered as deserving public services. You have no way of estimating the amount 
of time that you have given in that way?—A. We have been rather chary of 
estimating its value in dollars and cents. As I said, you will find several cases 
ee charitable organizations have sent us a cheque to pay for the time on 
the air we have given them and we have endorsed the cheque and sent it back 
to them as our donation to their particular cause. 


MY 


| Mr. Cotpweuu: I do not think Mr. Knight meant that. 


| The Wrrnnss: I cannot give you the figure, but it is a very substantial sum 
| a year’s operation. 


The Cuamman: What you really mean is, supposing you were selling that 
ume what would it have netted you? 


NY 3g 


j y The Wirness: It would be a very substantial sum. 
; By Mr. Coldwell: 


| jer. I was going to ask you if you allotted any particular times of the day 
h 0 this sort of thing?—A. No, sir. We deal with every situation as it arises 
“peeause sometimes they arise very quickly, you don’t know when they are 


oming. For instance, we received a request from the Red Cross yesterday 
hat they were putting on a campaign for increased membership and to raise 
ds for their organization. At the same time, may I say this, that there 
ire some that we cannot and do not support. 

~~ Q. What I had in mind was that certain times in the day are very much 
nore valuable than others——A. We do not give the poorer times of the day. 

_ Q. That is exactly what I had in mind—A. We give the best times in the 
wy. When we undertake to do a job for a charitable organization we give them 


ee 


Pea Mr Fiemine: And in addition to that I understand that a good deal of 
Our time has been devoted to spot announcements. 
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The Wirness: Yes. As a matter of fact the pre-war regulations regarding 
spot announcements were waived to permit of that very sort of thing being done 
by us and similar stations. i : 

Hon. Mr. McCann: And on many occasions you have given subscriptions 
to these organizations? ‘ 

The Wirness: Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. I presume in your list there are a number of local organizations— 
_-A. Pardon me, sir, I just couldn't hear you. i 

Q. I am saying that on this list there appear to be the names of quite a few 
of the local organizations, such as the Ontario Cancer League, the Toronto Better 
Business Bureau, and some of the service clubs; and I would rather conclude from” 
that that a good deal of this would not be suitable for a national network” 
programme.—A. I think that is true, sir. In some cases it is these organizations © 
conducting a campaign in a local community, but then again the field may be 
much wider. Take for instance the case of the Sick Children’s Hospital, to_ 
which I referred earlier, their work is of interest to people all over the province) 
because children come there for treatment from all parts of Ontario; however, - 
that is something which weuld be of no possible interest to Canada generally. 


By Mr. Coldwell: ; 

Q. I was going to ask you to comment with respect to controversial broad- 
casts, to which you make reference in your brief—A. That indicates generally 
speaking, what we do, sir. We have to be very careful with controversia ) 
-proadcasts. That is a subject which has been the cause of a great deal of worry 
to us. We try to present controversial issues in such a way that we will not be 
unduly criticized for having presented them. That is why we try to give both 
sides of the story, and that is the sort of thing we have to watch in a broadcast 
such as the one called “John Citizen Wants to Know”. ; - 
Q. But does not what you do defeat the very object of such broad: 
casts?—A. I do not think so. It gives both sides of the story. : 
Q. But if you revise them so carefully that people will not disagree wi 
the point of view expressed are you not going to destroy their effectiveness? | 
A. I do not think so, sir. They disagree apparently with both sides. That is 
why we present both sides. We try to stay in the middle. x 
The CuarrMaN: I suppose it is after all, this matter of producing con- 
troversial broadcasts, a question of whether it should be permitted to the 
extent of cutting down the listening audience or whether it should be ke 
within reasonable bounds——A. Very definitely, sir, when you cut down t 
listener audience, your broadcasting is not worth anything to you. 


¥ 


By Mr. Coldwell: } 
Q. When you have not got controversial discussion on the air, you cut dov 
community activity with respect to eeneral subjects?—A. In one of the ear 
broadcasts or programmes of the series “John Citizen Wants to Know”, one 
the topics under discussion, a vital one at the time, was the liquor busine 
We interviewed Dr. Willard Brewing, chairman of the Social Service Committ 
of the United Church of Canada. We interviewed him and recorded his in 
view. We asked him a set of questions and he expressed himself very fr 
On the same programme we also interviewed the head of the Ontario Ho 
Owners’ Association, who gave just the oposite views. Both sides of the questi 
were presented on the same programme at the same time. We received critich 
of course, but we were not criticized very seriously, because we did give bo 
sides of the story. We let the people hear both sides of the story on the s 
programme. It was not a debate, because neither side knew what the other 
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was going to say. I think that is putting controversial broadcasting out in a way 
hat the public get both sides of the story and are thereby enabled to make up 
heir minds. . 
_ Q. Supposing to-day with respect to the income tax, co-operative societies 
came to you and asked for an opportunity to present their story, would you 
gree?—A. Oh, yes; we would give them an opportunity such as on the “John 
Citizen Wants to Know” programme. We would use that programme as a 
“sounding board for them to present their point of view. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


_ _ Q. Would you sell that time to them?—A. No, we would give it as a public 
service, a broadcasting service. That is our practice. 

@. Do you present commentators as a general feature?—A. Oh yes. 

- __ Q. Is it possible for a commentator to adopt a certain view and as a result 
of his having that view, his comments, presented over a period of time, might 
reflect his own opinions ?—A. I think that is true, but our commentators broadcast 
over their own name so you are able to evaluate their commentaries in that way. 
We hire our commentators and we leave them free to comment on the day’s news 
‘Just as does the CBC. I do not think the CBC takes the responsibility for the 
commentaries of Elmore Philpott or Dr. Stewart. 


- By Mr. Fleming: 
‘ Q. Do you receive many complaints about your news broadcasts or the 


broadcasts of your comments?—A. There are always complaints. If you do 
not get them, then you are not being listened to. 


Wf: By Mr. Coldwell: 
[ae Q. My observation is that the CBC, in the case of their commentators, 
‘put on men with quite divergent views. You have Dr. Stewart, Elmore Philpott, 
and George Ferguson. Do you try to get the commentators to present quite 
‘different views regarding the same events?—A. Not so widely as does the CBC. 
| We are only one station and we cannot afford to have them arguing with each 
‘other all through the piece. 

_ Q. How many commentators have you got?—A. We have, possibly, three; - 
Gordon Sinclair, Rex Frost, and John Collingwood Reade. 
|. Q. They all give the same slant?—A. No, sir, they always give their own 
- viewpoints. ; at 
| 3  Q. But their viewpoints do coincide?—A. That is their privilege, sir. 


¥ 


a By the Chairman: 
| Q. There is a feeling, Mr. Sedgwick, in some parts of parliament, that you 
jeannot allow much latitude-of discussion in Toronto.—A. With that view, sir, 


I must ‘disagree somewhat. 
By Mr. Coldwell: 


| Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Sedgwick, I have heard the criticism made that 
. the commentators over station CFRB all have the same slant, that they are 
“eonservative spelled with a small “c,” and with a very conservative slant?— 
A. That may be; but at least they do put their names behind it. So far 
Jas I have heard them, they are completely up and down the scale. They have 


said things with which I would not agree and things with which you would agree 
and vice versa. 

| _ Q. I have never heard them—A. Well you should make an effort to do ‘so. 
“Come on up and see me some time”, Mr. Coldwell. 

i) By Mr. Hansell: 

| Q. My point is this; there is a danger that the more powerful an organiza- 
tion is, whether it be the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation with its network, 


pe whether it be a private station with a good wavelength, the danger is that 


es 
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commentators may become propagandists. Notwithstanding the fact that th 
corporation may be regarded as putting on commentators with divergent views, 
it is a matter of interpretation; nevertheless, they can become propagandists. 
Mr. Rostnson:- Unlike Mr. Coldwell, you have evidently heard them, Mr. 
Hansell. 
The Witness: Mr. Dunton and I can confirm the truth of that. statement 
because we have both been propagandists. We have both of us worked for the 
Canadian government on the Canadian Information Board as propagandists in 
the most pure sense of the word. 


By Mr. Hansell: | 

Q. The difference is this: 1f you have ninety stations each having a com=— 
mentator, then you have ninety commentators. You do not have that many, 
but that could be a possibility. However, where you have a large corporation” 
with a huge network, you do not have ninety commentators, you have only a 
few. Therefore, I maintain that you are more likely to get a divergency of view. 
over the private stations in Canada than you would over the Canadian network.— 
A. That may be true, sir, because we have no knowledge of what any one of 
the other ninety stations may be doing or what their commentators may be, 
saying. Our commentators go out only over the one station. | 
The CuatrmMan: It is never propaganda when we put it forward ourselves. 
Propaganda is never what I say or do. Whenever I say it, it is educational. It 2 


what the other fellow does that is propaganda. That is the distinction between 
the two terms. Whatever we do ourselves, that is education; but what the other 
fellow does in opposition, that is propaganda. | 
Mr. Hanseiu: I must confess that whenever I speak over the air certain 
proportion of my remarks can be regarded as propaganda. 
The Witness: Propaganda in the pure sense of the word, I hope. ) 

Mr. Hanseuu: If it does not apply to my Sunday sermons, what good woul¢ 
they be. I want to influence people. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: When it is his own, it is education. With that much of al 
interlude, would you pass on, gentlemen, to some other page. | 
Mr. FLemine: On page 37 I would like to make one comment, to this effect, 
that in the “Parliament Hill Series”, this station carries thirty members ¢ | 


. ay 
| 


responding with the area, the substantial area that the station covers, and i 


those thirty members there are only eleven who actually represent Toront 
ridings. . 3 


By Mr. Coldwell: ; 4 

Q. I was going to ask Mr. Sedgwick if he had any breakdown showing hov 
much was presented in the way of public service in a week.—A. I do not thinl 
I can break that down. Again, as I have said, it is a movable feast. | 
Q. What is the average over a year?—A. I gave you the over-all picture 

Q. And I suppose we could divide it. by fifty-two?—A. Yes, that is righ 
‘When the Red Cross conducts a campaign for two weeks, our public servie 
during those two weeks would be heavy. Then again, the National War Finane 
or the Y.M.C.A. might come in. It is up and down the scale; you cannot set] 
down by weeks. I wish we could. But I would say that there is no public set 


vice which we conceivably might be asked to help that we do not help. 


By Mr. Knight: sg 

Q. Do you expect a decrease because of the termination of the war?—A. 

do not think so. Take the National Clothing Drive, for example. We have ha 
two of them since the war ended. We have had letters from them saying ho 
much they have raised in clothing and how successful they have been. N@ 
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yread more carefully in order that we may have more to send to starving 
Europe. There is no end to it and there should not be an end to it. Those 
things last forever. 

The CHarrmMAN: Will you continue, please? 

- ‘The Witness: I have no comments to make on the report from Parliament 
‘Hill. It speaks for itself: We have tried to carry the members of parliament, 
of whatever party they may be, who are within our service area. 

4 The CuarrMAn: Page 38. 
* The Wirness: On page 38 the report speaks for itself. We are the oldest 
broadcasters in the province of Ontario for farmers. We started to broadcast 
|for farmers in the fall of 1932 and it has been continued each week day without 
interruption since then. When we started, it was upon a three months basis and 
we did not know whether the farmers would be interested in hearing our story 
or in getting information about farming. We asked whether we should continue 
; and we got some 1,800 letters from members of parliament, from reeves and 
\from agricultural organizations. So the programme has been going on ever 
jsince. It has not been entirely a sustaining programme. It has been sponsored 
[variously by :— 
|e Canadian Co-operative Woolgrowers 

National Fertilizers Ltd. 
Master Feeds Ltd. 
The Ontario Department of Agriculture 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


e main thing is that we have kept this programme on ever since we started it 
1932 under the same Rex Frost who has become, over the years, an authority 
ypon farm matters. As a matter of fact, he gave me some figures according to 
ich, in 1938 he addressed 139 farmers groups; and in 1939 he addressed 114 
mers groups in Ontario on farm problems, and so on. We have assisted in 
yery campaign that the government wanted, for example, concerning the 
provement of bacon hogs, the growing of wheat or grain, rotation of crops, and 
tilization of the ground, based primarily on informing the farmer and educa- 
Ing him to produce better crops and goods. We are in constant daily touch 
vith both the federal and Ontario Departments of Agriculture who provide us 
vith most of our material. I may also say that surveys have revealed it to be 
he most consistently listened to farm broadcast in Ontario. 

The Ontario panorama, on page 41, would show that I have tried to publicize 
|0 ve part of Ontario in another part of Ontario. We started out by taking an 
alphabetical list of towns, and we sent out a group to produce shows in those 
ae and get an audience and to show them just what a broadcast was. We 
have made very substantial contributions to the life of Ontario and have donated 
a very substantial amount to Ontario charities as a result of it. 

_ “Hi-Variety” on page 42 was an idea that we started about a year ago 
ti try to bring the teen-agers into the broadcasting business. We got hold of 
ups of high school kids and we brought in high school groups, choral groups, 
entertainers from all the high schools. We have put it on as a sustaining 
re ever since. It is still on the air. We are trying to interest high school 
in entertainment and there is education there on the side. This is a very 


. programme and has a very high rating. 
pam . 
on 


‘ 
f 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
-Q. You use the secondary schools in the whole area that you cover?—A. 
s, and we go outside, too. There are some letters there dealing with it from 
a few high school principals and from the Canadian Red Cross. Those letters 
re completely. unsolicited. They just came to us. We did not ask for them. 
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By Mr. Hansell: a 

Q. The other letters appear to be photostatie copies?—A. Yes; I thought 
you might want to see the organizations from which they came, so we photo- 
stated them. a 
There is a summary of service features broadcast over CFRB by Mrs. Aiken, 
The summary covers twelve years. Mrs. Aiken was in charge of the “Remake” 
department of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and has done a very great 
public service. Whenever she had a good idea to put forward to the publie, 
CFRB was hers on a free basis. Her “Market Basket” has been a very popular 
feature. The programme was provided by the Tamblyn Company, and the 
time was provided by us. If you read that report it is a most interesting report 
of public service. % 
Then we get-down to the letters. which are photostated. I put them in as 
being a fair sample. We have had thousands of letters. Every one there is 
current within the last year or within the last few months. This is typical of 
the kind of thing we are getting. They just come in. We do not ask for them. 


By Mr. Coldwell: y 
Q. Do you give these educational broadcasts regularly?—A. Yes, sir. We 
did call them off when the examinations came on in May, but we started 
them again as soon as the examinations were over. . rE 
Q. How much time a week do you devote to them?—A. A half-hour, every 
Saturday morning. ie 
Q. They are organized by the schools?—A. No, they are organized by us. 
Q. What do they consist of ?—A. Primarily entertainment; but there is 
included education, instruction and an attempt to improve the minds and 
thinking of the young people. As a matter of fact, behind it all is an attempt 
to counteract the trend towards juvenile delinquency and to give these people 
something to think about and talk about. We do not give them high-faluting 
music. We give them the kind of stuff they like. gh 


Q. And the programmes are rehearsed?—A. Yes, we rehearse ne 


beforehand. cal 
Q. And the rehearsals take place during the week?—A. Oh yes; the 
rehearsals do not interfere with the school hours. — od 
Q. And they include broadcasts of music?—A. Yes. | 
Mr. Fuemine: We have completed the review of these testimonials. ; 


The CuHarrMaNn: Well then, we might start back. BS 


By Mr. Coldwell: a 
Q. Before we go on with the brief, it was reported in one of the CBC 
documents that you had made a statement that you were going to use lega 
and political pressure to protect CFRB. I was interested at the time to und 
stand what you meant by political pressure?—A. I do not think I made a 
such statement. I did not write these minutes. I did not see them. I did? 
think I was even accused of making it. My brother may have been accused 
making it. I do not think he did, but he is here. Why not let him answer? ‘ 
Mr. Fueminc: I would suggest that we read the minute in question. I he 
it here. It is at page 158. Mr. Dunton is reading from the minutes 0: 
meeting of the board of directors on November 27, 28 and 29, 1945. : 

The general manager brought forward plans for technical expa 
which were accepted in principle. Messrs. Harry and Joseph Sedg 
came before the board to discuss the frequency of CFRB. Mr. Hai 
Sedgwick reviewed history of the station and asked for stability on th) 
frequency 860 ke. Mr. Joseph Sedgwick argued at length on th’ 
question. He said all possible action in the courts, and if necessar) 
through political pressure, would be taken to resist loss of 860 ke. unles 
another suitable frequency could be allocated to CFRB. eS 
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Wrrness: I should like to point out that these minutes are not steno- 
hic reports. They are just somebody’s impression of what happened, and 
did not see them. 

_ Mr. CoLpweE i: Of course, we take a minute as being pretty reliable. I may 
eect you the question because I cannot distinguish between the two 
of you. 

The Wirness: I am much better looking, sir. 

Mr. JosepH Sepewicx: If it is your wish I shall’say a word. It is true I 
was at the meeting. My brother was there and I think Mr. Elsworth Rogers 
~ was also there. We had a long, and at times somewhat heated discussion, but I 
_ have no recollection of having said anything about political pressure and, of 
course, I know nothing about the minutes. I did not read them and I never saw 
them and until Mr. Fleming was kind enough to read what was in the minutes 
of this committee I had no information other than what I gleaned from the 
public press. However, if the inference there is that we were going to resist 
he taking of CFRB’s frequency by every means within our power, including an 
appeal to this body, which I take it is in a general sense political, then that 
ds a fair inference. If the inference that it is sought to draw is that we proposed 
o make a party politieal issue of the matter that is a completely wrong 
nference. 

_ In the nine or ten years that I have acted as legal representative for at 
east some elements of Canadian broadcasting I have always endeavoured 
te keep radio broadcasting out of the party political arena. I-cannot think that 
my service would be done to broadcasting or to the people of this country by 
iaking a party issue out of it and, as I say, I have striven to avoid anything 
yf the kind. I do not know what more’I can say. I have no recollection of the 
meident at all. 

_ Mr. Cotpwe iu: Are we to understand if you made the remark as to political 
ssure you meant coming before the parliamentary committee? 

Mr. JosppuH Sepewicx: I certainly meant the matter would be brought 
efore this committee but, as I say, I have no recollection of making the remark, 
nd if the inference is that we proposed to make a party political issue out of 
he matter that is a completely wrong inference ‘because nothing was further 
rom my thoughts and the thoughts of any of us who are concerned with radio 
- broadeasting. We are anxious to see that radio broadcasting progresses, and I 
_ am sure we are all anxious to see that it does not become a political football 
ina party sense. I do not know what more I can say. As I have already pointed 
ut until the minutes were mentioned in the meetings of this committee I, of 
rse, had never seen them. It refers to a meeting we held last November. 
Ve have held many such meetings. At times the argument was a little hot, but 
I have not the slightest recollection of the incident to which the minutes 
Wipeeier.: 

hae Mr. Fiemine: May I add a further question? Would it be a correct or an 
incorrect inference that there wasn’t any thought on your part of conducting 
_ alobby of members regardless of party in the interests of your station? 
Mr. * Josepu Sepewicx: I have never done so. I have felt free to talk to 


ducted anything in the nature of a lobby. You gentlemen are here. You 
yw whether I have lobbied any of you about radio matters. I am not a 
byist; I am a lawyer, and IJ have no intention of becoming a lobbyist either. 
Mr. Fieminc: I should like to say one personal word on this. 

__ The Cuairman: Oh, I do not think this is the time for testimonials. We are 


embers of all parties but as far as I, at least, am concerned, I have never ‘ 
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The Cuarrman: Yes, and I do not think this is any occasion for testimonials. 
I do not fancy Mr. Sedgwick needs any testimonial at the moment. I think 
questions are in order, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Rosrnson: Before we proceed with questions I should like to say a word 
or so generally with regard to CFRB. . 

The CuarrMan: Just one moment. 

Mr. Rosinson: If I may. 

The Cuarrman: I have just said to Mr. Fleming this is the time for % 
questions. One cannot say one thing to one member and immediately after 
something different to someone else. ; 

‘Mr. Rosrnson: It has nothing to do with the subject that has previously been ~ 

4 
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under discussion. 
The Cuairman: The point is that if we start into the business of assertions 
instead of questions the less than one hour which we have will not be adequately ~ 
used. We have been holding ourselves in to questioning for clarity’s sake. You ~ 
know that if you start making statements, and every other member starts to — 
make statements, we will not get the examination finished. That is the sole — 
reason for first of all suggesting to you—I do not want you to ask me to rule — 
on it— 
Mr. Rosrnson: I was not in any way attempting to delay the deliberations — 
of the committee but I should like to pay a tribute, if I may, to a great figure — 
in the radio world, the late Mr. Ted Rogers. Mr. Elsworth Rogers is here to-day — 
and is his only brother. I think Mr. Ted Rogers was one of those Canadians who — 
has played a great part in the development of radio and if I may, I’should like 7 
to put that on’ the record and say how much we in Canada and in the whole ~ 
radio world are indebted to him. If I am in order I should like to go on and ~ 
elaborate on those remarks, but if I am not I will not. 5) 
The Cuarrman: I think what you have said has the entire concurrence of 
every person here. Me 


Mr. CotpweELu: Hear, hear. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


fe. ie cr mee 


860 wave length is to use it as a foundation to build up a second network to b 

called the Dominion Network. I should like to have Mr. Sedgwick’s comment — 
on that situation and the extent to which it may affect the observations he has — 
made on the proposed action of the CBC. e 


The CHAIRMAN: That is sort of a stated case. 


a group of privately owned stations and: one CBC owned station, CJBC, ing 
Toronto. The Dominion Network for the advertiser and for the public service 
programmes such as they are that are put out by the Dominion Network 
adequate coverage as they are presently constituted. It may be that by t 
taking over of my frequency they could get more listeners for the Dominion 
Network but they will not get any more listeners for the CBC because CBL with | 
50,000 watts at 740 covers all the listeners they could possibly hope to cover — 
with 50,000 watts at 860. a 
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_ By the Chairman: 

__Q. Would I be right in saying they will not get any more direct listeners?— 
. There is no geographical area in Ontario they can cover with 50,000 watts on 
0 that they do not already cover with 50,000 watts on 740, so that they cannot 
t any more listeners by reason of the quality of their programmes whether 
they be advertising programmes or public service programmes. All they can 
possibly hope to do, as I see it, is to get some of the audience that presently 
prefers the station which I operate on 860 to listen to a station which they may 
_ operate on 860. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


_  Q. Is there a further possibility there? Suppose they take it over and 
incorporate it as a part of another network, the Dominion Network, in that way 
operating two programmes on different frequencies over powerful stations in 
Toronto. What is your comment on that?—A. I cannot see that has ever been 
contemplated by any parliamentary body or any public body from the Aird 
report down. : The Aird report contemplated a national network. They have 
achieved by reason of station ownership and by affiliation with the private 
' stations a national network which they claim—and I believe there is no argument 
about it—covers 94 per cent of the listeners in Canada. Any further extension 
into the network business by taking over further private stations can only 
duplicate that national network, not provide additional audience but duplicate 
the audience they presently have. That, of course, is our major premise. We 
do not think that the CBC should expand further. In fact, I go so far as to 
say I think it is a most dangerous move for the CBC itself. 

I think the CBC can live, thrive and prosper by the operation and control 
f their present trans-Canada network. I think when they move into the dual 
network business to the point of taking over privately-owned stations or their 
equencies to operate a secondary network they are getting into a very dangerous 


iy 


position. I have spoken about it publicly and privately, I have mentioned to 
committees, I have mentioned to the Board of Governors, and I have always 
contended that there is in Canada a pattern of radio which we should adopt and 
in adopting it it will permit the CBC to develop in its pure sense as a public 
rvice organization catering to 94 per cent, as they say they do, of radio 
teners in Canada. I think opposing that, operating against that and competing 
th that in the interests of the listeners there should be private. stations 
erating, and I think that the farther the CBC move into a monopolistic 
sition of trying to tie up the major markets by the operation of two 50,000-watt 
tions in one area the more dangerous it is to themselves. I frankly do. I 
k it defeats the entire object of the CBC from the Aird report down. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


~ Q. Would it not follow if the argument is that a second high-power station 
needed by the CBC for the second network that to be logical therefore they 
ould have to erect or take over the duplicate stations wherever they 
ve stations now on the network?—A. I would think so. That is the logical 


By the Chairman: 

-Q. Mr. Sedgwick, under the Havana agreement certain class A stations 
e granted in Canada of which this is one. It has to be developed to high 
power by 1948; otherwise Canada loses it?—A. That is true. 

 Q. Then we are in this position, are we not, that permission must be 
n to you to go to high power or else the CBC must take it over and 
lop it to 50,000 watts?—A. I think that is right, sir. 

Q. This thing finally boils down to that. It is inconceivable that Canada 
d allow herself to be deprived of the frequency ?—A. That is true. — 
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Q. You would agree it would be highly improper and unwise for us to | 
allow it to slip out of our hands?—A. I have argued that for years. I have 9 
attempted to protect that frequency. | ) 

Q. Then it consequently comes down to an issue as to whether that right — 
to develop to high power will be granted to this private station, CFRB, or — 
whether Canada will do it itself. That is the whole issue, is it not?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. And should the decision be that Canada should develop this through — 
the medium of the CBC then your position is that you will be put to very | 
ereat expense, and that even after being put to very great expense you will © 
not have anything like the asset then that you have now?—A. That is true, © 
malt. 
Q. You will be put to expense and have an asset largely or partially — 
destroyed at any rate?—A. That is true, sir, . 

-Q. Now, on the other hand you in this business have been watching the — 
development of government policy with respect to radio all through the years? | 
You have been a close observer of it?—A. Very close. 4 

Q. You know the law, for example, with regard to radio control and so © 
forth?—A. Yes. | | 

Q. In the light of that, and in the light of various committee pronounce- vi 
ments here from time to time, I find it difficult, even though you may not have © 
received direct notice until the time you mentioned, to apprehend how you ~ 
would be so surprised that this taking over of your wave length should come | 
about. It would seem to me if I had been in your position—not if I had been in ~ 
your position because I am ignorant of radio and thoroughly ignorant of it— * 
‘+ seems to me if many people were in your position they would always be — 
expecting the axe to fall, and that on every decision made all through the — 
years they would be having in mind the danger of that position?—A. Well, 1 @ 
can quote you as I did this morning the original telegram that I received in | 
1941 when we were moved from the more desirable frequency of 690 to the | 
less desirable one of 860, saying this, “Pursuant to the final allocation made — 
at Washington January 30”, and then that authorized me to move to 860 © 
_kilocycles. # 

Q. I noted that when it occurred in your brief—A. It seems to me Le 
have the right to expect that, having been in the business of broadcasting on 
a high-power channel from the very earliest days of my first licence which 
indicates I should cover a radius of 100 miles from my station back in 1927 — 
and 1928 with 1,000 watts, and which was increased later to 5,000 watts and — 
later again to 10,000 watts, and having purchased four transmitters, I should — 
be able to expect that, subject only to behaving myself and conducting my 
station in the public interest—which I am sure I have proven I have done— 
that I should be able to rely first on that telegram received from the Depart-_ 
ment of Transport in 1941, and secondly on the licences that were issued to ~ 
me from year to year until the 1945-46 licence which was the first intimation — 
we ever had they were going to take over that frequency. Not only that, let — 
us remember that the fact that Canada has a clear channel on which we are ~ 
operating was because. of the fact that we were operating on a high-power ~ 
channel before there was such a thing as the CBC or the Canadian Radio — 
Broadcasting Commission, because the entire intent of the Havana agreement _ 
was to try to protect for the countries signatory thereto the situation as it Was 
in the three years’ negotiations preceding the implementation of the Havana 
agreement in 1941. ‘ . 

Q. You are suggesting that your location had something to do with getting — 
this particular channel?—A. Very definitely. - 

Q. But disregarding that for the moment you take from the telegram which | 
you have quoted, and which appears in your brief as of February, 1941, that 
you were going to be allowed to stay on that wave length?—A. That is right. ; 
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Apes 
_ *. Q. You likewise knew that it was to have 50,000 watts, that it had to be 
powered to 50,000?—A. That is true, sir. 

_ _Q. You likewise knew that private stations were not being allowed to go up 
to 50,000?—A. Oh, no; not entirely that. 

We Q. On a IA clear channel?—A. We have been arguing that we should be | 
given that authority for quite a number of years. 

ys -Q. Throughout all the years since you received this, you have been aware 
\ that you could not increase your power?—A. Well, I would not exactly say that. 
_ We argued, not only that we should ask for an increase in our power, but that 
_ we should be forced to raise our power. That is the point of our argument. 
~. Q. And the answer to that has always been in the negative?—A. That just 
he has not been indicated to us. In all. the representations that have been made 
__ they never gave us any reason; never once was it suggested in answer to our 
_ representations made between 1941 and 1945; never was it ever suggested that 
__ the reason they would not grant us an inerease in power was because they were 
| reserving that frequency for themselves. ae 
+ Q. I am not suggesting that. But always it was made clear to you that 
|< your power could not be increased, yet you were in a situation where power had 
| to be increased if it was to be held.—A_ It was not that our power couldsnot be 

“ inereased; it was clear to us that our power had to be increased and should have 
- been increased. 

—____Q. But it could not be increased by reason of the position taken by the 
~CBC.—A. They have not taken that position. 

-__ Q. Consistently they refused —A. They just didn’t take any action. They 
| didn’t take any action about the increase in power to 50 kilowatts until two or 
_ three years ago when this conference was held. 

QQ. The only reason behind my questioning is, in view of the thought which 
_ apparently in the minds of CBC, you. should have been on guard, you should 
have felt that you were being warned all the time.—A. In other words, I should 


have suspected the Ethiopian in the woodpile. 


~ Mr. Coupwetu: Is-that correct, Mr. Sedgwick? 


_ The Cuarrman: I am not quite sure that is the expression I would use, but 
‘It is sufficient; at any rate, it is sufficiently clear that we can continue to converse. 
[cannot understand your surprise to-day in the light of these years of experience. 
othe Wirness:, Oh, sir, after all— 


The CuarrMan: These particular years, on account of experience—I don’t 
mean what you think I mean—I mean your experience of these years, which you 
ive thinking of as an unkindness. 


The Wirness: Let me say this, I would not have been so surprised had they 
Wanted 860 to go let us say into northern Ontario, northern Quebec or into 
Yellowknife, or some place where CBC at present. does not supply any broad- 
asting for listeners at all; but it certainly was a surprise to me after they had 
taken 740, the most valuable frequency available in the district, for CBL, and 
- given them 50 kilowatts, and removed me from the desirable one, 690, which they 
t00k for Montreal, and then that they should come along at a later date without 
_ Warning and say we are going to take 860 which we are going to use right in 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation came into being in 1936, 
and the Board of Governors at their 2nd meeting in December of that 
_ year recommended that all clear channels be reserved for the corporation’s 
_ Stations. This was approved by the department on April 16, 1937. 
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Pursuant to this recommendation, when the 50,000 watt station CBF ; 
was established in Montreal, the following stations were required to — 
change frequency to clear 910 ke/s:— an 

CBM, Montreal—changed from 910 ke/s to 1050 ke/s 1 


CBV, Quebec—changed from 1050 ke/s to 950 ke/s : 
CBJ, Chicoutimi—changed from 950 ke/s to 1120 ke/s ; a 


Then there follows certain questions, and Mr. Brown continues on (page 146):— 7 
To provide for the 50,000 watt stations at Watrous—CBK, the — 
following changes took place:— - 


CJRM, Regina—changed from 540 ke/s to 950 ke/s 
CJOC, Lethbridge—changed from 950 ke/s to 1210 ke/s 


To provide for the 50,000 watt station at Sackville, N.B., the following ~ 

stations changed frequency:— B 
CBM, Montreal—changed from 1050 ke/s to 960 ke/s q 
CHNC, New Carlisle—changed from 960 ke/s to 610 ke/s a 
CJBC, Toronto—changed from 960 ke/s to 1420 ke/s 


Class 1A frequency channels did not come into existence as. such — 
until the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement became — 
effective on March 29, 1941. By that time, three of the Class 1A channels 
assigned under the terms of this agreement were already in use by the — 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the remaining three class 1A 
channels were assigned, provisionally, as follows:— * 


GRRB, Porontoye is ee. Sel ates vcs « 860 ke/s Bs 
RY Winnipeg. laine ce ce te nes ee ai ole 990 ke/s * 
NON: (Calgary deat rece teen cer. opm 1010 ke/s dN 


The Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation — 
at their 17th meeting in March, 1941, recommended that the licensees of 
the above mentioned stations be advised that these channels may be 
required by the CBC at some future date and must be vacated if and. 
when such occasion arises. - 

Accordingly, the licences issued for these stations for the fiscal 
year 1941-42 which were dated April 1, 1941, and which were forwarded 
to the respective licensees under covering letters dated May 15, 1941, 
pore the following endorsation:— = 

This frequency is assigned subject to the provisions of Regulation — | 

15 of Part Il of the Radio Regulations issued by the Minister in 

accordance with section 4 of the Radio Act, 1938. oi 


The said Regulation 15 provides as follows:— a 
The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any station 
does not confer a monopoly of the use of such frequency or frequencies, - 
nor shall a licence be construed as conferring any right or privilege — 
in respect of such frequency or frequencies. ‘oe 


Licences issued for the above stations for the fiscal years 1942-43, 
1943-44 and 1944-45 carried the same endorsation. | 
At their 41st meeting in April, 1945, the Board of Governors recom-. 
mended that the following specific endorsation should be made on the — 
licences for each of the three private stations occupying Class 1A channels: | 
The frequency of . . . ke per second being a clear channel is 
definitely reserved for the national system of broadcasting and this _ 
a 
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station is authorized to use this frequency provisionally until such 
time as it may be required or assigned to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. . 
The licences for stations CFRB, CKY, and CFCN, for the 
_ fiscal year 1945-46, dated April 1, 1945, bore the above endorsation 
and the attention of the licensee was drawn thereto in each case 
in the covering letter mailed with the licence on May 16, 1945. 


According to that evidence you were tq be advised, after the 17th meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, held in March 
1941, that the channels might be required by the CBC at some future date and 
must be vacated if and when occasion arose. To me it seems difficult to 
understand your surprise when the condition did arise. 


The Wirness: Let me tell you this, sir. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


 Q. Did you get such a letter?—A. No, sir, I never got such a letter, I got 
an endorsement on my licence, so far as that goes, but similar endorsement was 
received by every station in Canada, that is the standard endorsement on 
every licence. 
The Cuairman: IJ think you are right in that, it went to everybody. 
Mr. Fremine: It does not say anything about using it provisionally. 

The Witness: No, it is right here at the bottom of page 146:— 


By that time three of the Class 1A channels assigned under the terms 
of this agreement were already in use by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and the remaining three class 1A channels were assigned 
provisionally. 


just refer to a wire in which they said it was not assigned provisionally, that 
-was a final allocation. 


_. Mr. Cotpweuu: I did not hear the word “final,” I missed that apparently. 


By Hon. Mr. McCann: 


_ Q. May I ask you this question; did you consider the telegram to mean 
at was final to you?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. I think it had reference to the final allocation made at Washington, 
words “to Canada” should have been in. If they are not in there, by 
rence that was the obvious intention. 


«By the Chairman: ‘ 
_ Q. You would not say that final allocation made at Washington has any 
ference whatever to you, Mr. Sedgwick? Surely those words taken by them- 
‘selves, “final allocations made at Washington” —A. I do not know what they 
_ mean if they don’t. 

| Q. It is not a question necessarily of determining what they mean them- 
Selves, surely it is clear to all what they did not mean; that would not mean 
hat Mr. Sedgwick was going to be dealt with at Washington?—A. I don’t 
w why not. We were part of the radio spectrum dealt with at Washington. 
“were on the radio spectrum before there was a CBC. And when the 
ana agreement was negotiated the CBC getting the high powered channels 
r became 1A channels; surely we can not read it that that was provisional 
me, that the CBC were going to take it over, and if so, why did not they 


5) 
Q. I do not think the telegram goes that far. As I say, I would not 
ider it that way. I am speaking that way after all these explanations have 
‘given. I do not know what I would have read at the time. The words 
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to which Mr. Coldwell referred, which he read at page 145 indicate clearly — 
that the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation were going to use these high | 
powered channels as far back as 1936, and the Board of Governors at their 
second meeting that year recommended that all clear channels be reserved for 
corporation stations. And it says, “this was approved by the department on 
April 16, 1937.” And now, I would infer from what you have said today that 
the facts stated in that paragraph which I have read were not known to you? 
mA That: 1s true; Sit. 

Q. I have not been a member of the Radio Committee before, but I have — 
been informed that this statement which Mr. Browne gave to the committee 
this year has also been mentioned at various times in former committees, and 
that the same information can be found in the reports of proceedings of other 
Radio Committees in other years. I do not know whether that is a fact or not. 


Mr. CotpwE.u: I think that is true. T have a fair recollection of it. 


The Wirness: I can tell you this, there never was any intimation at any 
time that two 50 watt stations would be operated in the city of Toronto. As 
I state in my brief it would be hard for me to ask what I do if they needed the — 
frequency of 860 for their programme of development outside of the city of @ 
Toronto. I cannot find any indication that that was ever contemplated, and, — 
frankly, it is difficult for me to understand why the CBC should want two 50 
watt stations in what is one of the major markets in Canada, particularly when . 
the putting of that station in involves the putting of our station out of business. — 

Mr. Cotpwetu: That really is not the point. “a 

The CuarrmMan: It is the point in question. a 

Mr. Cotpwetu: It is the first time that has been represented to the com- 
mittee, that they should have two high powered stations in Toronto. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: That is a matter of policy. 

Mr. CotpweEtu: Yes, the two high powered stations should be used in — 
Toronto. But I have a very fair recollection, I think the last time I was on 5 
this committee, this question of a high powered station came before the com- 
mittee, and this reference which was made by Mr. Browne has either been ~ 
placed on the record in the form in which it is now substantially, or has been 4 
brought to the attention of the committee: these high powered channels wer 
reserved exclusively for the use of the national system and they were allotted — 
for the time being to other stations on the understanding that when the corpora- — 
tion requested the use of these channels that the corporation would get these a 


' 
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channels. ” 
The Wirness: I do not recall those references, gir, Trankly.) ier a 
Mr. CotpweLu: But you read the reference? ; 
The Witness: I don’t recall this reference. 3 


Hon. Mr. McCann: I recall the matter having come up in 1942 and in ~ 
1944. 7. 
Mr. JosepH Sepewick: We have appeared here year after year asking for 
an increase in power for CFRB to make it.a 50 kilowatt station, and at no timed 
was the statement made to us, you cannot increase to 50 kilowatt because we 
are going to take it over, nor was it hinted at. a 
Mr. Fumminc: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coldwell has asked about half a dozen 
questions, and I have one which I want to ask him to clarify—what he is” 
saying now. I want to clear this matter up for the record. Mr. Coldwell has: 
made certain assertions from the past— a 
The Cuarrman: I thought you thought you would be stopped from asking” 
it. I was not doing anything to prevent you. You are under a misapprehension 


there, 
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Mr. Cotpweuu: Go ahead. . 

Mr. Fiemine: I want to ask Mr. Coldwell this. His assertion was that 
corresponding committees in earlier years the question of the policy of the 
BC on the wave length of CFRB was referred to? 

_ Mr. Cotpwe.u: I would not say the wave length of CFRB was specifically 
erred to; but I will say this, that the question of the 1A channels—and that 
includes CF RB—were reserved for the corporation if and when the corporation 
needed them, as the minute of the corporation which I read indicates. 

| Mr. Fremine: May I ask if the three stations principally concerned 
_ were referred to in the same way? 

le Mr. Cotpwetu: Now you are asking me to draw on my memory over a 
period of years. I would not answer that question with yes or no. But I 
would say this, that I believe we understood that CFRB and CFCN did keep 
| these high power channels. Whether they were referred to specifically or not, 
|I do not know. 

-< Mr. Fremine: So much importance seems to be attached by yourself and 
‘Mr. Coldwell to the fact that somehow or other that there was never any 
| proceedings in any of these corresponding committees in the earlier sessions that 
| there was no notice to Mr. Sedgwick that he was to vacate these channels when 
| requested. . 

The Cuairman: Not in a legal sense. 

_ Mr. Fiemrine: Well, notice in some way. 

' The Cuamman: Yes. 


Mr. Fremine: Notice that after March 1941 he held his wave length pro- 


. 
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_ Ido not know if there is an index to the proceedings of the committee in 
ous years, but somebody could look it up to find out whether it was said 
t Mr. Sedgwick was given notice of the contents of the minutes of CBC 
the sort of thing that Mr. Browne referred to in his evidence at page 146. 
is one thing for a decision to be reached by the CBC or by the government 
ough the Department of Transport, as to its policy from 1941 on; and it is 
te another thing to communicate that decision to the parties concerned. 
I read Mr. Brown’s evidence at pages 145 to 147, he says at page 146:— 


; Class 1A frequency channels did not come into existence as such 
_ until the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement became 
| ~ effective on March 29, 1941. By that time, three of the class 1A channels 
ome assigned under the terms of this agreement were already in use by the 
| Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the remaining three class 1A 
channels were assigned, provisionally, as follows: 


hey do not put that rider on the licences, about the provisional assignment 
1945. All Mr. Browne has said is that from 1941 they referred to regula- 
5 of part 2 of the Radio Regulations issued by the minister in accordance 
section 4 of the Radio Act, 1938 which says:— 


The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any station does not 
confer a monopoly of the use of such frequency or frequencies, nor shall 
__ & licence be construed as conferring any right or privilege in respect of 
|. such frequency or frequencies. 

says you shall not acquire a monopoly there and it does not confer any 


4 


‘ight or privilege. — 
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Mr. Rosinson: Why don’t we settle this by having him read the exact 
wording as determined on his licences. Why shoulld we worry about the minutes 
of a meeting many years ago? Ma 

The Cuatrman: I think the answer is that we are not discussing whether 
the reference here in the committee constitutes anything in the way of a strict 
legal notice; but there was some difficulty in understanding why Mr. Sedgwick 
felt so secure with so many of these things having happened. That is how this 
sort of questioning came about. 0 

“The Wirnzss: I will tell you why I felt secure: because it seemed to me 
that when the Havana conference agreement came into operation and the CBG 
moved from 50000 watts, when they moved their station from 840 to 740; 
and my frequency from 690 to 860 and took the 690 and used it in Montreal, 
I had no conception, and I do not thing a single soul in the radio business 
including the CBC had any conception that they would get into the business of 
‘trying to establish a twin network to be operated by the same organization 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What was that date?-—A. 1941, I think. I do not think there was a 
conception in the mind of another private station operator or in the mind of 
the CBC that they would, at any time, try to operate twin networks in Canada, 
I think that idea developed and did not come about until a year or so ago when 
the CBC found their commercial business erowing and it came to them that that 


would be a way to take on greater commercial business. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Is that the point, Mr. Sedgwick?—A. It is the point that made me feel 


the state of mind of the owners and 
operators of CFRB. There is one statement which you made a little while ‘ago 


ing facts: 
every operator got th 
only to the class “A” people, to the three stations. 


By Mr. Coldwell: a 
Is the endorsement printed on the licences? » 
The CHAIRMAN: I called up Mr. Browne and asked him about it and he said 
“no”, only with respect to those three stations. _ = 
The Witness: It has been on my licence since 1941, the same endorsement 


By Mr. Coldwell: . | 
Q. Was it printed as a part of the licence, Mr. Sedgwick?—A. I will I 
it up, sir. I have it here. , ia 


By The Charman: “4 
Q. You have it earlier than 1941, yourself?—A. In 1927-1928, it was—lI an 
reading paragraph 11 of the licence— a | 


(11) The allotment of the wavelength or wavelengths specifi a 
the schedule annexed hereto does not confer a monoply of the use of 


wavelengths.” 
By The Chairman: | 
Q. But the question was a little different in its nature, was it not?—A 
not think so, sir. : B 
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$ By Mr. Fleming: | 

_ Q. Is 1929 the same as 1928?—A. It seems to be the same as 1928; 1929- | 
seems to be the same. But in 1930-1931 they get this endorsement on, 


which is a new one. No, it came first in 1929-1930. The endorsement reads as 
follows :— 


This licence expires on the 31st March, 1930. Its renewal after that 
date. may be contingent on the report of the “Royal Commission on 
Radio Broadcasting”, now conducting inquiry. 


‘That endorsement appeared in 1930-1931, and 1931-1932. And in 1932-1933 


his endorsement appeared :— 
Ff This licence shall be subject to the provisions of the Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Act, 1932. 


Phat seems to be an addition there. In 1933 to 1934 it says that the licence 
issued subject to the provisions of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act, 
pter 195, and to all the regulations heretofore or hereafter made thereunder. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. What happened to that clause about the allotment?—A. That disappear- 
after the Aird Commission was established and the Act was passed which 
ognized the position of private radio in Canada. 

_ Another clause appeared later when the Havana Treaty was being negotiated, 
where it said: : 

a Frequencies subject to change upon three months’ notice as may be 
required under the Havana Agreement. 

at appeared in 1938-1939, 1939-1940, 1940-1941; and then, in 1941-1942— 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Could we have the exact clause as to the termination, from the year 
8 to date? That would be helpful. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


. What is 1941?—-A. This is after the Havana Agreement came into 
tion and the new frequency of 860 kilocycles was assigned to me. It reads: 


ie This frequency is assigned subject to the provisions of regulation 15 
of part 2 of the radio regulations issued by the minister in accordance 
___with section 4 of the Radio Atc, 1938. 


7 By Mr. Fleming: . 

4  Q. Does it not go on to quote the regulations?—A. No. That is in 1941-1942 
42-1943 exactly the same notation is there. And in 1943-1944 the same 
otation is there. 

Q. Again I ask, is regulation 15 not quoted?—A. No. In 1943 we have 
ther letter saying that under the Act of 1938 all operators employed at radio 
smitting stations in Canada are required to be British subjects and to have 
ribed to a declaration of secrecy, and so forth. It is, of course, completely 
de of this argument. 

And then, in 1944-1945, the licence is a little bit of a thing. It has not got 
ig except in a letter accompanying it which says:— 

You are reminded that the stations for which these licences are 
issued must comply in all respeets with the provisions of the following: — 
(a) The Radio Act, 1938, and the regulations issued thereunder. 

_ (b) The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, and the regulations issued 
_-__by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation pursuant to section 22 
6S thereof. 

Ss me (1944-1945. 
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By the Chairman: . 

Is there an endorsation about fifteen there again?—A. No, it is not there 

at all. a 
¥ Q. By this time you have, of course, notice by letter —A. Notice of 
what? eo) 
Q. By this time and date.—A. Notice of what? 4 

_Q. Of a change with respect to your station—A. No, no, we have no 
notice at all and we do not get notice until 1945-1946 when, for the first time, 


this appeared: 


The frequency of 860 kilocycles per second, being a clear channe 
is definitely reserved for the national system of broadcasting and i 


station is authorized to use this frequency provisionally until such ti 
as it may be required for and assigned to the Canadian Broadcast 


Corporation. 

That was the first notice I ever received either directly or indirectly, either by. 

inference, suggestion, or any other way. 
By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. And you did not get a letter following the 17th meeting of the Board 


of Governors in 1941?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You got no such jetter?-—A. No, sir; and in all the years we appeared, 
the station, it was never mentioned by the 
granting the increase was because we were 
he spring of 1945 was it evel 


Pd 


asking for increases of power on 
C.B.C. that the reason for not 
holding a conditional licence. Not until + 


mentioned. ue 
Q. I have always known about the licences, ever since I became a membel 


of this committee —A. Well then they keep you better advised than they do me 
Q. No, I remember this quite distinctly. It has been discussed year aftel 
year—A. I was firmly of the opinion ‘that when the C.B.C. selected he 
frequency of 740 in 1941 under the Havana Agreement, they were doing, jus) 
as every other country was doing, protecting the existing position; that t ie) 
were protecting my position in the high channel just as every other country 
was doing. I felt that the C.B.C., now having selected and procured ¢ 
50000 watt station in Toronto, there would be no further change in tH 
frequency which I was occupying unless it was to move into some distant arei 
of Canada where that frequency might be needed. That is the truth. 
Q. I do not doubt that, as far as Toronto is concerned. 


By Mr. Fleming: . 

Q. Now you have Mr. Browne with you and I 
should be given an opportunity to clarify the point at pa ; 
is headed, “Class 1A, Frequency Channels for use by Private Stations” 2 
which is quoted on page 147 of the report, which reads as follows: 


Accordingly, the licence issued’ for these stations for the 
year 1941-42 which were dated April 1, 1941, and which were forw 
to the respective licensees under covering letters dated May 15, 
bore the following endorsation— 

This frequency is assigned subject to the provisions of Regul 
15 of Part II of the Radio Regulations issued by the minister in ac 
ance with section 4 of the Radio Act, 1938. ‘ 

The said regulation 15 provides as follows:— 

The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any station doe 
confer a monopoly of the use of such frequency or frequencies 
shall a licence be construed as conferring any right or privilege - 


respect of such frequency or frequencies. 
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the committee has assumed that regulation 15 was also quoted on the licence. 
hink that ought to be clarified. It should not have been indicated if the 
ntention was to convey that there was one sentence on the licence and the 
sst was Mr. Browne’s explanation of regulation 15. 

_ Mr. Cotpweui: Is Mr. Fleming suggesting that the licensees would be 
ignorant of it? 
_ Mr. Fremine: No, no. I would just like to clear up that point. Mr. 
Browne can do so quite briefly. 

- The Cuarrman: That is on page 147. 
_ Mr. Fiemine: Yes, or on page 2 of the brief that he submitted to us 
which is headed “Class 1A, Frequency Channels”. 

mt The Wrrness: We are familiar with that regulation. It applies to every 
tation in Canada. i 
| Mr. Fremine: I am quite aware that you would all be familiar with it. 
_ The Cuartrman: Before Mr. Browne deals with that, may I ask if this 
change in the manner of issuing licences was made with reference to all stations 
or only with reference to the three. What have you to say about that, Mr. 


I hink Mr. Browne should tell us, as he wrote that, and I think every member 
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Mr. Browne: That endorsement was placed on those three licences only, 


these stations which were on these clear channels. 


He, The Cuarrman: What have you got there? 
f ig Mr. Brownz: I have got the report. 
| The Cuarrman: That is on page 147. 


‘Mr. Browne: But to answer Mr. Fleming’s question: the quotation there of 
regulation itself was not placed on the licence but just an endorsement 
wing attention to the regulation. 

The Cuarrman: That is what was put on at the time: that “this frequency 
ssigned subject to the provisions of Regulation 15 of part 2 of the Radio 
ulations issued by the Minister in accordance with section 4 of the Radio 
, 1938”. That really should be in quotes, if it were printed correctly, because 
shat is what went on the licence. 

Mr. Browne: That is right, Mr. Chairman. 


‘The Cuarrman: Then as a matter of information, you were saying to the © 

mittee that “the said regulation provides as follows”? 

_ Mr. Browne: That is right, it was by way of an explanation to the com- 
tee. 

‘The Cuamman: Mr. Fleming says, when he read the second quotation, 

r reading the first quotation that he inferred that this quotation of regula- 

15 itself was printed on the licence. I quite appreciate that you did not 

d him to think that. . 

Mr. Fieminc: I think we were misled by the fact that in Mr. Browne’s 

on page 2, the whole thing is indented. 

ir. Browne: It should not have been. The line which reads: “the said 

tion 15 provides as follows” should have come out to the edge. 

he CHarrMAN: Then, as to these marks on the licence, that was not done 

eneral, but only to the three stations? 

Mr. Browne: That is right. It goes without saying that the regulation 

es to all the stations, but it was put on these three licences in order to 
the attention of the licensees to it. 


A 
_ 
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The Cuarman: Mr. Sedgwick, you were remarking a little while ago that 
the endorsation went to everybody. You must have just been thinking that that 
was probably the case. . q 

The Witness: Everbody gets his licence subject to the Radio Act. How 
could we distinguish. I do not see other people’s licences, but it is found, when 
you get a licence, that it is subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules 
and regulations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. How could we be 
expected to notice that that was supposed to be a warning or a guide to some= 
thing different, because every station gets it. . 

be 
By the Charman: | 

Q. But when you remarked that that endorsation was on everybody’s licence, 
you really did not have any reason for saying that—A. No, every station 
licence is subject to that same provision whether it be my station or another’s, 

Q. It has been clear to everybody, right along, that all were subject to. 
Regulation 15, whether marked on the licence or not.—A. Definitely. It would 
not occasion any surprise to any station receiving such a licence. i 

Q. I would say then to you that there seemed to be a slight difference of 
opinion there between you and me. If 1 had been receiving a document annually, 
and I had known that I was subject to a certain law which consisted of forty- 
nine clauses, I would always be aware of the fact that I was subject to that la v 
- Then, along comes a licence one day which states: bear in mind that you a 
subject to Regulation 15. Well, T would certainly think that was an unusually 
odd circumstance.—A. I do not think s0, sir. h 

Q. Regulation 15 was— __A. The whole history of the leence was tha 
originally we got our licence with an endorsement calling for a radius of 1 
miles. For three years prior to the negotiation of the Havana Agreement, or 
least for some years during the operation of the Aird Commission report, ] 
were endorsed: subject to what the government may do, subject to the A } 
report. For three years prior to the Havana Agreement, they were endorsed 
subject to the Havana Agreement; but from 1941 they were issued to us subj 
to the Radio Act. I suggest there is nothing in that which would suggest 
to me that there was any question of the fact that subject to good behavi 
we had, as a pioneer station developing a high power frequency, put oursel 
in a position where we could expect reasonable security on that frequency p 
vided we behaved ourselves and performed public service. We have attemp 
to develop our business and to perform public service. T can say this to 
that last year I spent more money in sustaining programmes alone than we u 
+o take in in the days when I started on the station. aa 

Q. At any rate then— —A. I would not have done such a thing if I though 

we were going to be in this position. oe 

Q. It comes to this that when that endorsation appeared on your licene 

in 1941 it had no special significance to you?—A. None whatever. It was mereél 

a reference to the Radio Act with which we, were all familiar.  - 

Q. And if some person else thinks it would have had special significance ¥ 

him that, of course, is his privilege?—A. Nobody else did as far as I can fin 

I did not even know there were only the three, because every station’s lice 
was subject to it. 

Q. They were always subject to it but there were only the three that 

that endorsation——-A. How would I know? There was no way of finding that 

~ Q. I did not say you would know——A. Had it been pointed out I was 

station out of three selected for that endorsation it might have occasioned 

surprise. ; 

Q. Is there no trading of information in the industry?—A. Not of that 

Ié never even caused a ripple. ; 
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The Cuarrman: We will meet tomorrow morning but I thought we ought 

emain here long enough to decide whether we would have to have you back. 

_ Mr. Fuemine: We can finish in five minutes, I am sure. There is one 
iestion I would like to ask Mr. Browne. 

Mr. Hanseuu: Are we going to finish or are we not, because I have not 

ked any questions along that line yet. 

The Cuamrman: Mr. Hansell, do not run away with the impression that 

anybody is going to be stopped from asking anything. 

_ «Mr. Hansexu: If you expect to finish with Mr. Sedgwick in five minutes— 

_ The Cuarrman: You take issue with Mr. Fleming that we can finish in five 

“minutes? 

© Mr. Hansetu: I sure do. 


By the Chairman: 

_ Q. Then, I presume, Mr. Sedgwick, that as far as you are concerned to- 

TroW is as good as to-day?—A. Yes, I am at your service. 

The CHamrMAN: We cannot finish in five minutes apparently because Mr. 

msell says we cannot. 

Mr. Fieminec: I cannot be here for the meeting to-morrow and I should 

e to ask Mr. Browne a question so that there is an opportunity for Mr. 
dgwick to comment on it. while he is here. 

_ The Cuarrman: I feel sure that the committee would grant that indulgence: 

Mr. Fleming. 

_ Mr. Fiemrne: Now, Mr. Browne, again referring to your evidence on pages 

and 147 may I ask if you did not take steps to draw to the attention of 

.B, CKY and CFCN the decision that apparently was made in 1941 that 

those three wave lengths would eventually be taken over by the CBC, and if 

not, why not? Bear in mind in answering the question if you will, please, that 

put this special warning on the licences of those three stations for the first 

in April, 1945, in which you said:— 


The frequency of . . . . ke. per second being a clear channel is 
definitely reserved for the national system of broadcasting and this station 
is authorized to use this frequency provisionally until such time as it may 
_ be required or assigned to- the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


nt you to tell the committee why you did not put that warning on the 
ce in 1941 and the intervening years? f 
Mr. Browne: The endorsation which we did put on was discussed with our 
people and with the officials of the CBC. I believe in correspondence, and 
as decided that was the proper legal form in which to remind the licensees 
vese stations of the changes which would occur in the future in accordance 
1 the terms of the Havana Agreement. 


_ Mr. Browne: Would you mind repeating that? 
Re Mr. Fremine: Did you mean as well that was to warn these licensees that it 
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Mr. Browne: I will repeat what I said in my evidence, I will read from it:— 
The Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
at their seventeenth meeting in March, 1941, recommended that the 
licensees of the above mentioned stations be advised that these channels © 
may be recalled by the CBC at some future date and must be vacated | 
if and when the occasion arises. Accordingly, the licences issued for” 
these stations for the fiscal year 1941-42 which were dated April 1, 1941, i 
and which were forwarded to the respective licensees under covering — 
letters dated May 15, 1941, bore the following endorsation, ik 
and thatis-the one. . ; 
Mr. Fiemtnec: Was that endorsation all you did to direct to the attention — 
of these three licensees that they might expect to have their wave length taken 
over by the CBC? 
Mr. Browne: That is right. 
Mr. Fiemine: That is your idea of giving them warning, is it? 
Mr. Browne: It was a decision made within the department. | 
Mr. Fipminc: May I ask you why you put the second and much more 
direct endorsement on the licence of April, 1945? , 
Mr. Browne: Because of the further meeting of the Board of Governors 
at which the resolution was passed covering the definite assignment of these_ 
channels. a 
The Cuarrman: A further step had been taken by the CBC. 
Mr. Fipminc: We have the statement of Mr. Browne that the department 
thought it gave sufficient warning of the intention that these wave lenths might 
be taken over from these licensees by this reference to regulation 15? That is all? i 
Mr. Browne: That is right D 
Mr. Fremine: And they did not put on this further warning, this direct 
warning about a provisional assignment, pending the time when it might be 
required by the CBC, until 1945? i 
- Mr. Browne: No, that is true. 
The CHamrMan: We will meet to-morrow morning at 10.30 o’clock. 
Mr. Fieminc: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for letting me ask these questions after 6 o’clock. y 


The Committee adjourned at 6.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Friday, 
July 19th, 1946, at 10.30 o'clock a.m. a 
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- Client pays CBC for network 15 minute “Soap Programme’”—$4.59 fer oer. 
_ programme broken down as follows:— Pe ae Nie 
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APPENDIX B 
(By Mr. Harry Sedgwick) 


Mortality Among Early Radio Stations 
1922 CJCG (Free Press) Winnipeg licensed as Canada’s first commercial ‘ 
broadcasting station. Station closed down in 1923. ) 
1922 Other licences issued to CFAC, Calgary (still in operation) ; CECA, — 
Toronto (closed 1933); CKCK, Regina (still in operation) ; CJCE, Vancouver 
(closed in 1925); CKFC, Vancouver (closed 1940); CJCD, Toronto (closed — 
1926); CHCB, Toronto (closed 1923); CFCF, Montreal (still in operation) ; — 
CFCE, Halifax (closed in 1923); CFCB, Vancouver (closed 1923); CJNC, . 
Winnipeg (closed 1923); CKZC, Winnipeg (closed 1923) ; CJBC, Montreal © 
(closed 1923); CJCI, Saint John (closed 1924); CHXC, Ottawa (closed 1927); 
CHCQ, Calgary (closed 1924) ; CFYC, Vancouver (closed 1928) ; CKAC, Mont- — 
real (still in operation). q 
1922 Additional licences issued, those still operating being: CKOC, Hamil- — 
ton; CFCH, Iroquois Falls (now North Bay); CFCN, Calgary; CFPL, London. — 
1923 Twelve licences were issued, the survivors being: CKY, Winnipeg; — 
OFQC, Saskatoon. a 
1924 Thirteen licences were issued, those continuing being: CKCO, Ottawa; 
CNRO, (now CBO Ottawa); CJVI, (then CFCT) Victoria. 


1925 Nine licences were issued, including the following survivors: CKCL 4 | 
Toronto; CNRV, (now CBR) Vancouver; CFCY, Charlottetown. | . | 


1926 Twenty-three licences were issued, the survivors being: CFRB, 
Toronto; CHGS, Summerside; CJOC, Lethbridge; CHNS, Halifax, CFJC, 
Kamloops; CJRM, Moose Jaw (now Regina); CKCV, Quebec. x 


Source: Canadian Radio Data Book, 1941-42. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovuss or Commons, 
July 19, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 o’clock 
am. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, opened the meeting. 

_ The CuHamrMan: I see a quorum, gentlemen. There is nothing of a 
_ preliminary nature, I believe, so we will continue from where we left off 
_ yesterday. Mr. Fleming had asked to be allowed to ask a few questions at the 
_ conclusion because he would not be here to-day, and just at that time Mr. 
‘Hansell indicated that he had some questions he wanted to ask. Are they still in 
your mind, Mr. Hansell? Would you like to do so now? 

Mr. Hanseuu: We are open for business now? 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes. I was waiting for you. 


Mr. Harry Sedgwick, President of Rogers Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 
ronto, recalled: 


. By Mr. Hansell: 

_ Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, I suppose if I could have done this last night I 
vould have taken about five minutes. That would have satisfied me with respect 
all that I wanted to ask. Mr. Sedgwick, in your brief you include a letter, 
ge 26, from the deputy minister of Transport, which letter is evidently an 
wuthoritative notice that they would require your wave length. Now, I would 
ike to make an observation or two and ask a question. This letter is from the 
Deputy Minister of Transport and it reads in part as follows:— 

I have to advise that a recommendation of the Board of Governors 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation that the channel 860 ke. be 
made available to them for the use of a high power station of their system 
has been approved. 


_ Now, that letter is dated April 18, 1946. Perhaps this is not a fair question 

ask you, but do you know what date that recommendation was approved by 
e Department of Transport?—A. I have no idea, sir. 

_____ Q. I wonder if perhaps Mr. Browne could answer that? Is he here? I would 

_ like to get that date. 

_.__ Mr. Browne: Mr. Chairman, we have that information but it will require 

a looking up. I can have it later. 

_ The Cuarrman: Could it be looked up by a telephone call? 

Mr. Browne: Yes. 


at Mr. Browne: Yes, sir. 
_ The Cuarman: Knowing that that is going to be done now, would you 
_ continue, Mr. Hansell? 
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The Cuarrman: Would you be agreeable to doing that, having the ‘phone - 
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By Mr. Hansell: j e 

Q. The position seems to be this; you presented to the Board of Governors — 
your argument as to why you should be permitted to retain that wave length, © 
and the Board of Governors made a recommendation to the issuing authority, — 
the Department of Transport. Were you able to make your argument to the ~ 
Department of Transport?—A. No, sir. 
Q. So the position seems to be that the CBC wanted to take your wave ~ 
length for their own use; you presented your argument to the CBC who want 
your wave length; after hearing your argument and wanting your wave length 
they make a recommendation to the Department of Transport, the issuing — 
authority, and on the basis of their recoramendation the Department of Transport — 
erant them that licence, through the recommendation, without hearing you2?— — 
A. That is true, sir. ‘3 
Q. That is, as far as you are concerned anyway. That is all for now on 
that point until I get that date. I do not want to break any continuity here, — 
Mr. Chairman, but I have one or two other questions I would like to ask on ~ 
another matter. I was just thinking of the convenience of the members of the — 
committee who may want to follow this particular line. a 
The Cuarrman: Use your own judgment. When it becomes necessary to — 
break in for the reasons you have mentioned I am sure there will be no — 
objection. ar q 
Mr. Berrranp: I note Mr. Hansell says “your wave length”, and J thought | 

I should point out that while CFRB have the use of that wave length that does ~ 
not mean that CFRB owned the wave length. ; % 
Mr. Hansetyu: Oh well, I realize that that wave length belongs to Canada, — 

but it is also true that CFRB had that wave length for some considerable time. | 
And now, I want to break into another subject. y 


The CuatrMAn: Go ahead. 


By Mr. Hansell: 4 

Q. Mr. Sedgwick, you presented on behalf of the CAB a schedule which — 
constitutes a breakdown of rates for fifteen-minute periods?—A. That is so. 7 
: Q. That was circulated to members of the committee and I would like to — 
ask a question or two on it. Now, I would like to analyse this a little bit. I am 
not an accountant. Figures have a tendency to confuse me. But in the first — 
section of this breakdown I find that the client or the sponsor pays for a fifteen- — 
minute network period of time $4.59 to the CBC. You tell me if I am wrong. © 
Then the spread on that $4.59 paid by the sponsor to CBC works out so that — 
CFRB station would get $2.87?—A. That is right. | 
Q. Now, following that, for a fifteen-minute spot broadcast which evidently — 
means a program other than a network program, a fifteen-minute period that you — 
can sell direct, the same broadcasting station would realize $9.76. Is that. 


how network rates are set up. Station rates basically are set by the CBC and 
are in the most cases lower than the local rate that the station charges an- 
advertiser when it sells its own station. Now, it is quite possible, I believe, that — 
if private stations were operating their own networks they would not set the 
lower rate which has been set by the CBC. They would charge their published 
card rate, so while the cost of operating the network is admittedly something 
they would probably get more than they now get from the CBC, but not as much 
as they get when they sell to a spot advertiser. | a 
Q. Under the present arrangement, however, you get $2.87 for a fifteen 
minute broadcast that cost the sponsor $4.59. That is so?—A. That is right. 
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_ Q. Now, the other point, and the striking thing to me, is this, that for a 
: oe minute spot announcement you get $3.68 according to this?—A. That is 
we right. 
e Q. And therefore CFNB, which is the station we happened to pick out, 
_ would get $3.68 for a one minute spot’ announcement but they would get less 
hi than that, namely $2.87, for a fifteen minute period of network time?—A. That 
is so. 
; Q. There seems to be quite a difference there, and I do not know the reason 
_ for it. Perhaps this would not be a fair question to ask you. Perhaps Mr. 
-Dunton or someone, else can answer it later if they like. What I should like 
__ to know is where the money goes. There is quite a difference for fifteen minutes 
_ between $4.59 and $2.87. There is quite a spread between the two figures.— 
A. I think I can explain that. It is normal network operation as far as the 
spread is concerned. From the price of $4.59 which is the net price at which 
_ the station is sold on the network for time you will see there are discounts for 
a frequency of 52 or more programs. He gets 15 per cent for that and there 
"are regional discounts if an advertiser buys four regions. He gets a further 
_ 20 per cent. Then when you get to the $4.59 that is divided 50-50 between the 
_ CBC and the station concerned. Out of the CBC’s 50 per cent they pay the 
| agency commission of 15. per cent and their cost of operating the network. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


| Q. And transmission lines?—A. No, transmission lines are‘ extra. Trans- 
| mission lines are not paid out of the CBC’s 50 per cent because the advertiser 
| is billed separately for the transmission lines. 


te. 0 By Mr. Hansell: 

| Q. So the basic one-hour rate of $45 is less transmission lines?—A. That 
Jas true. | 
i» _. Q. I was under the impression most of that spread was taken up by trans- 


| mission lines?—A. No, transmission lines are billed separately by the CBC to 
the advertiser, and that money does not go into any part of the station’s revenue 
| from billing although I think it was pointed out in the CAB brief that the CBC 
do make a considerable amount of profit out of the moneys they bill the 
advertiser for transmission lines over and above what those lines actually 
hameost. . 


a The CHatrMAn: Would you want to state there that word “less” should 
| be “plus”? You said $45 less transmission lines. 
_ _-Mr. Hansetx: The sponsor pays $45 for an hour’s program plus. 


Ae id The CHAIRMAN: You said “less”, and I thought you did not mean that. 
| Mr. Hansen: No. I was meaning the sponsor pays $45 plus transmission 
charges. / 

. By Mr° Coldwell: 


| Q. May I interject to ask if the station is compelled to take this program? 
| —A. That is the basic station, yes. 


es 


aS — By Mr. Coldwell: 


‘| s ; Q. Are the auxiliaries compelled to take it?—A. Not the supplementaries; 


 Yather than compel generally they discourage. 

* ~ The Cuarrman: We have evidence from Mr. Sedgwick when he was 
Appearing in a different capacity that they are always desirous of getting those 
_ broadeasts. 

| Sat © 
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By the Charman: ai 
Q. That is the evidence you gave on another occasion? —A. That is true, sir. 


By Mr. Hansell: . 

Q. Following that up I hope I am not too confused but I cannot figure out — 
how a station can operate for fifteen minutes with all their overhead, with — 
their technical staff to pay, their announcers, their office boy and all the rest — 
of it, for $2.87? 
The Wrrness: Of course, they cannot. That is one of the problems, and — 
that is why when you see a charge of a net of $3.68 for one spot we are charging ~ 
that particular buyer of time a higher rate because he goes through the swing — 
door and the other fellow is pushed. He does not provide any entertainment ~ 


or programs. 


By Mr. Hansell: ; 

Q. Would this be a fair comparison? Here is a department store running — 

a certain department, the ribbon counter, or something else at a loss. They 
continue to run that department at a loss in order that they can serve the 
public and perhaps make the loss up on some other department. Would that - 
be a parallel case?—A. Not entirely because they are continuing at a loss, if so — 
they do, because they feel that is their policy, but in this particular instance ~ 
there is nothing the station can do about it other than to accept the money that | 
ss offered them. ‘These rates are not arrived at between the CBC and the 
stations by negotiation. These rates are set by the CBC and they are accepted — 
by the station because they can do no more about it. My own station is not 
on the CBC network but as I understand the complaints of the members of the 
CAB that bring them to me their objection is the rates are not high enough, © 
but they cannot do anything about it because the CBC sets the rates. R 


By the Chairman: 4 
Q. Are not high enough?—A. Are not high enough to produce the amount ot 
money they should have for the period of time sold. a 


By Mr. Hansell: ‘ . 

Q. Does this logically follow that the stations want to get on the network? 
The inference, at least, if not the direct statement, is that they are all anxious” 
to get on there?—A. Yes. Al 
Q. But if they go on there it is not because they are going to make money 

on it?—A. That is true. They are going to get audience because network pro- 
crammes, particularly the United States network programmes, do definitely 
provide a larger audience for any station that carries them. se 
Q. So they are willing to take this rate and run at a loss for that period of: 
time in order to retain their audience?—A. I would say that is true. . 
Mr. Hansetu: I think that is all I want to ask on that. 4 

The Cuatrman: Is that answer here yet, Mr. Browne? . 
Mr. Browne: I have one date which is the 25th of April, 1945, that the 
minister approved of the Board of Governors’ recommendation which emanated 
from their meeting of April 7 to 9. I think that is the meeting in question. 
The CuairMan: Do that, will you then, and ask the additional questions you 

had in mind? ae 
Mr. Hansevu: Yes. My additional question is this; that Mr. Sedgwick 
was advised on April 18, 1946, on the basis of a decision that was made on 
April 7 to 9, and eventually approved by the Minister on April 26. T 
was done with the full knowledge that this committee was to be set up and hea 
evidence pro and con whether or not these wave lengths should be changed from 
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licensee to another. I would say, that that being the case, it is a straight 
osition placed on this committee in the end. I do not think there is any 
rgument against that, and I want to make my feeling clear on that point. I 
‘do not know whether I am right, but if the witness cares to comment on it he 
can. But, by reason of that, the committee is placed in this position, that if we 
want to recommend to parliament the acceptance of Mr. Sedgwick’s request 
then that is tantamount to asking the government to reverse their decision, that 
their decision was made when they knew this committee was to be set up. 

a Mr. Cotpwetu: What does the Act provide? 

Mr. Berrranp: May I point this out, Mr. Chairman; the department do 
not take their instructions from this committee. 

_ Mr. Hansety: Why shouldn’t they have waited when they knew this 
_ committee was being set up. ( 

Mr. Berrranp: That is not within the scope of our powers. 

Mr. Braupoin: Were not the Board of Governors acting in accordance with 
blished policy? 

Mr. Cotpwett: Certainly. 


lan Mr. Hansexu: Legally, they were; I have no argument against that. It 

could have been done whether this committee was to sit or not. Legally it could 

have been done. That is their right. But the moral aspect of it nevertheless is 

this; that the committee was to be set up and specifically I believe, or particu- 
larly, to review the position in relation to this very thing. 

| Mr. Cotpwatx: I do not think that is true, if you read the order of 

| reference. 

sy The Cuarrman: Just a minute, Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Beaudoin, let the 

committee not offend further in regard to the rule on the argument of questions. 
‘Mr. Browne indicates that he has a further answer to make. 

Mr. Browns: It is this, Mr. Chairman, that the date I gave I might say 

as April 25, 1945. We are dealing with a recommendation which was made 

year ago. I think Mr. Hansell is referring to one which was made this year. 

_ The CHarrman: The answer that he gave Mr. Hansell a little while ago was 

not the answer that the decision was made this year, but that it is one which 

was made last year. ' 

_ Mr. Hanseuu: I may be wrong in my dates. 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes. 

_ Mr. Hanseiu: Now, even at that— 

The Cuamman: Let me interrupt you. As long as it is questions it is in 

f otherwise argument will occur at the end of the case. Do you agree 

that? 

ais Hansety: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I will present my argument at the end 
€ case. 


The Cuarrman: Of course, you know you will have the fullest opportunity 


esta 


Mr. Hanseiu: You are quite fair. 

‘Mr. Cotpweiu: May I ask you what the order of reference is? Is it not 
t we should inquire into— . 

The Cuamrman: Roughly speaking, that we should inquire into the affairs 
he CBC and not into the affairs of CFRB. | 
| Mr. Cotpwet:, That is right. 

The Cyaan: But, Mr. Coldwell, that will not interfere with the general 
dine of questioning we have been following. 
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Mr. Cotpwetu: No, I am not raising the point, don’ misunderstand me. I. 
am very glad to have the ‘CFRB and the other organizations here, but Mr. — 
Hansell to the government doing something which was going to affect private | 
stations; and, as a matter of fact, we have no jurisdiction over it. } 

Mr. Hacxerr: Our terms of reference are, 

To consider the annual report of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and to review the policies and aims of the corporation and its 


regulations, revenue, expenditures and development— 


a" 


That falls within the ambit of our reference. 


Mr. Cotpwe.y: I am not objecting to it. 
Mr. Hansetu: I am not objecting to it either. I have just this one question. — 
T would ask Mr. Smith, did he not ask the minister a question along this line in 
the House the other day and did not Hansard record that the minister said in ~ 
respect to the transferring of this wave length that he was not going to give 
any answer until this committee had finished its work? . a 
The Crairman: There certainly was something of that sort in the House ~ 
of Commons, but it is at the moment not important anyway, because there is” 
no objection to the questioning that is going on. You will recall after all that — 
all I have said is, let us ask questions. 4 
Mr. Hansexy: Yes. The principle involved though is very important. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. I have a question to ask about the financial statement. The gross income 4 
given for CFRB is less sales tax; and is it also less commissions, if there are 
commissions?—A. Yes, that is right. 2 
Q. After commissions have been paid?—A. That is right. -- 
Q. So the gross advertising revenue if it included the commissions of 15 per 
cent would be considerably more than the figure indicated, something like 
$42.000,000?—A. That also includes the business of manufacturing and distri- 
buting radio sets. 
That was at the beginning?—A. Yes. And there are no commissions | 
shown in that for the reason I explained, that the early records were not avail- 
able to me. We had to find out what we could from any source from which we 
could obtain it in order to make up this statement. I would say it was subject to 
sales tax. § 
Q. And in the gross income figures you have given us for 1942, 1943, 1944, 
1945 and 1946 would not include the commissions?—A. I think they are after 
the agency commissions. : 
Q. The figure we have here (page 21 of the brief) of $2.526,000 odd is after 
the agency commissions?—A. Yes, because we do not handle agency com- 
missions. The most of the business comes from the agencies and they deduct at 
the source. — 
Q. I want to make a comparison with the CBC because to get the CBC 
total advertising which does include the commissions paid. I wanted to be 
clear about that for the purpose of making comparisons. A 
The Cuatrman: Mr. Sedgwick and gentlemen, I want to ask a few questions 
relating to the capital set-up of CFRB and that sort of thing. "a 
Mr. Hacxerr: Does the fact that you are going to ask questions mean that 
the questioning of Mr. Sedgwick is at an end? ‘= 
The @uarrMan: Oh, no. és 
Mr. Hacxerr: You know how it is in court sometimes, when the judge 
starts asking questions the examination is at an end. \ a 
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The Cuartrman: I am not in the position of the judge, I am just one of 
gang, too; and no judge is ever like that. What I wanted to say is that I 
ve to retire for about five minutes and I wonder if you would take the chair 
- Beaudoin. I wanted to say before leaving that I wanted to ask a few 
juestions about capital expenditures and that sort of thing, and I thought I 
‘should mention it first. 

ie The Wirness: Could I make a remark along the lines Mr. Hansell brought 
up. That statement is news to me, it would seem to be to this committee; that 
the matter was decided as Mr. Browne has said in April, 1945; and it does 
lot seem to jibe with the correspondence I had with the CBC which did not 
tart until November of 1945, when they asked me to come down and make 
|Pepresentations. And now I find that the matter was decided six or seven months 
feo’. For that reason I am just wondering if that date is correct. My position 
|Was so peculiar you see, sir, because had this decision been made in 1941, had 
ve known that we were merely warming up our frequency, we would have had 
in opportunity of looking over the spectrum and finding a fairly open point, 
nd we could then have obtained a desirable frequency on that spectrum. It 
different when they come along now after my business has been built up 
30 that I am one of the largest private broadcasting stations in Canada. Parti- 
cularly as now the spectrum is for all practical purposes fully occupied. We 
jare now faced with a very difficult situation, with a spectrum which now is 
badly overcrowded. 


ee By Mr. Hansell: 
| _Q. The decision was made in 1945 and you did not get any official word 
juntil April, 1946?—A. That is true. 
(ee Mr. Nrxon: In other words, Mr. Sedgwick, had you known that you were 
ing to have to vacate this 860 frequency soon you probably would have 
applied for a better, frequency, I mean, one better than the one which is now 
lable to you, one that would serve your purpose better than the one you 
have now? 
The Wirness: I think Colonel Bayly indicated that in 1941 some very 
irable frequencies on the spectrum were available that are not available now, 
nd they were much more desirable than the frequencies now offered to us by 
Board of Transport as alternates. There are not the frequencies available 
y that were available in 1941. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. I am rather concerned about this one point; that is, that this notification 
supposed to have been made to you after the 17th meeting of the Board 
arch of 1941, and you say that you did not receive that notification?—A. 
0 notification was ever sent to me, I do not think, sir. I never received any. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I think that is rather important and I find the statement 
r disturbing. I am disturbed over that particular omission, if it was an 
ion; and I take it that the secretary will search the records and see what 
7 say. In any event, I would ask the clerk to do so so that we may know 
learly and explicitly just what action was taken in the matter. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Is it asserted by the corporation that there was no other 
cation to Mr. Sedgwick than the pure words that I have understood were 
ed in his li¢ence? 

Mr. CoLpWELL: That is the point I am trying to get at. 

‘he CHairMan: I think your question should be directed to Mr. Browne 
0 has produced a brief on this question at one of our previous meetings. He 
Id be in the best position to tell you whether it has been asserted before. 


a 
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- Mr. Browne: Mr. Chairman, as I stated before, that was the fianneri 
which the station was notified of the change which was to be made, by that 
endorsation on the licence. 7 

Mr. CotpwEutL: And you have no responsibility for this letter of 1941 
That was a decision of the Board of Governors? . qi 

Mr. Brownz: It is the recommendation of the Board of Governors to the 

department. / 
Mr. Cotpweuu: I am talking about 1941. 


Mr. Browne: This is 1941. j 

Mr. Hacxerr: A notice consisting of two or three words; what were those 
words? 3 : : 
Mr. Browne: “This frequency is assigned subject to the provisions of reg 1- 
lation 15 of part II of the radio regulations issued by the Minister in accordance 
with section 4 of the Radio Act, 1938.” 

Mr. Hacxerr: That was in 1941? 

~ Mr. Browne: In the 1941-1942 licence. 

Mr. Nixon: Would you mind reading that again? 

Mr. Browne: “This frequency is assigned subject to the provisions of regu: 
lation 15 of part II of the radio regulations issued by the Minister in accordance 

with section 4 of the Radio Act.” That was the endorsation on the 1941-1942 
licence dated April 1, 1941 and sent out to the listener with a covering letter 
dated May 16, 1941. S g 

Mr. Cotpwetu: What was the covering letter? . . yg 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Browne, would you come up here to the stand, please, 
go we can all hear you. a 
Mr. Brownz: I haven’t a copy of that with me, but the covering letters all 
went out at the same time and they read substantially in this way: “I am ¢ 
closing herewith your licence for the fiscal year 1941-1942, which is issued pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Act.” a 

Mr. Hacxerr: I think, Mr. Browne, in view of the fact that you have 
referred to the letter we will have to ask that your evidence be sustained on 
this content. : a 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Now, Mr. Sedgwick, when you got that licence— a 

Mr. Hacxerr: Just a minute, I wanted to go on. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Hackett, if you will permit me, I understand 1 
letter has been given by Mr. Sedgwick to the reporter and I understan 
secretary has sent a messenger up to have it brought down. 

Mr. Hacxerr: That is all right. Now, I do not think it is fair to 
Browne that he should rely on his memory about a letter he wrote five yé 
ago. You have told us what was contained in the way of reservation im 
1941-1942 licence. Will you state whether there was any similar reserva 
in the 1942-43 licence, and its terms? by 

Mr. Browne: Yes there was, Mr. Chairman. The licences for the 
years, 1942-43, 1943-44 and 1944-45 carried the same endorsation. I am quot 
now from the statements I made before the committee. 

Mr. Hacxerr: And was there any further intimation given to Mr. Sed; 
of his liability to expropriation by way of letter or other communicati 
writing? 

Mr. Browne: I do not think the question of expropriation ever e 
into the discussion, sir. ; 


a 7 
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Mr. Hacxerr: Well now, what I mean is that Mr. Sedgwick was apt to be 
dispossessed of the use and enjoyment of the wave length which he had been 
using and developing since he started in business. 

___Mr. Browne: The next notification to the station was the endorsation on 
his licence resulting from the recommendations of the Board at their 41st meet- 
_ ing in April, 1945, and the licences for station CFRB, CKY and CFCN, for the 
fiscal year 1945-46, dated April 1, 1945, bore the above endorsation and the 
attention of the licences was drawn thereto in each case in the covering letter 
_ mailed with the licence on May 16, 1945. The endorsation read: 

The frequency of 860 kilocycles per second being a clear channel is 
definitely reserved for the national system of broadcasting and this sta- 
tion is authorized to use this frequency provisionally until such time as 
i it may be required or assigned to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Mr. Hacxerr: Why did you find it necessary to modify the language which 
was incorporated in the licence in 1945-46. 
| Mr. Browne: It resulted, as I say, from further recommendations of the 

Board at its 41st meeting in 1945, which I take it resulted from the plans of the 
CBC having matured and crystalized in the meantime and they were in a posi- 
‘tion to make a more definite statement. 


| _ Mr. Hacxerr: Well then, you did not consider that the notice inserted in 
the 1941-42 and subsequent. licences was adequate? 


Mr. Browne: I do not think that was the reason for the change. It was 
| due to a further recommendation of the Board. 


| > Mr. Smiru: How many of the 1941-42 licences bore that endorsation? 
i Mr. Browne: Three. 

Mr. Sir: Three stations? 

ba Mr. Browne: The three stations in question. 


| Mr. Berrranp: How would these endorsations be brought forcibly to the 
attention of the owners? 


UI 


S 


Mr. Browne: It was typewritten on the face of the licences. 
Laney ; : : 
ie Mr. Berrranp: Do all the other licences carry typewritten endorsations 
on their face? 


' Re _ Mr. Browne: If any endorsations are necessary they are put on in type- 
| Written form, but in the case of other broadcasting licences I do not think there 
Was any endorsation required. 

a ; 


Mr. Berrranp: Did previous licences given to this station bear any type- 
written endorsation? 

Ae _ Mr. Browne: What is that again? 

4 Mr. Brrrranp: Did the previous licences issued to these stations bear any 
i typewritten endorsations? 

, Re Mr. Browne: Off hand, I would say no, I do not think so. There was a 
"special endorsation on the 1-A licences which had to do with the provisions of 
the Havana Treaty; but that was not peculiar to these three. 

__ Mr. Bertranp: So in order to bring that forcibly to the attention of CFRB 
this notice was typewritten on the licence. Is that correct? 


Mr. Browne: That is correct? 
| Mr. Berrranp: May I ask just one other question; what was the reaction 


of the other two interested stations? 
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Mr. Browne: You are referring now to the three licences which bore en- 
dorsations? One was issued to CFRB. We know their reaction. As to the 
other stations concerned, I do not think there was any reaction at that time, 
as far as I can recall. i 
Mr. Bertranp: Do the other two stations agree that they were notified 
that their wave length was to be taken by CBC at some future time? a 
Mr. Browne: At that time there was no objection so far as my recollection 
goes; but this year when we notified CFCN in Calgary I believe he replied and 
stated that he took exception to the notification. 4 
Mr. Bertrand: We can understand that they would take exception; but, 
did they agree that they were notified, or, do you know, Mr. Browne? q 


Mr. Browne: I am just looking it up now, sir. 
Mr. Smiru: I think we should have the letter read. I was wondering if 


that was the one which was given to us in the CBC brief? 


The Wrrness: I do not believe a letter came with the 1941 licence, but 1 
did come with the 1942 licence. But I believe the letter to which Mr. Browne 
refers deals with a letter of the 16th of May, 1945. I have a copy of that here 


and if you wish me to I will read Ti H 


ow 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
Orrawa, May 16, 1945. 4% 


GrnrTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in enclosing, herewith, Private Com 
\ mercial Broadcasting Station Licence No. 75 for the fiscal year 1945 
for Station CFRB and form to be attached to Licence No. 76 for Stat 
CFRX stating that said licence will continue in force until March 3], 
1946. 4 
The certified copy of the licence for CFRB is to be posted in the- 
Operating Room at the station transmitter and one copy of the forn 
authorizing the extension of the licence for CERX is to be attache 
the certified copy of that leence on the station so that they may 
available for inspection upon request of a Government Radio Inspec 
You are reminded that stations CFRB and CFRX for which t 
licences are issued must comply in all respects with the provisions of 
following :— 4 
(a) The Radio Act, 1938, and the Regulations issued thereunder. — 
(b) The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, and the Regulations issued 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation pursuant to Sec 
22 thereof. . by 


Your attention is drawn to the endorsation on the licence for C 
which is pursuant to the recommendation of the Board of Governor 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to the Minister and appear: 
all broadcasting station licences issued this year where such stat 
occupy Canadian 1-A channels. a) 

Yours faithfully, 3 
(Sgd.) WALTER A. RUSH. 
Controller of Radio. 
B 


Rogers Radio Broadcasting Co., Ltd., 
622 Fleet Street, 
Toronto 2-B, Ontario. 


looting 
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Mr. CoLpWELL: And the licence which accompanied it carried a typewritten 
lorsation? pete i 

_ Mr. Browne: The licence carried an endorsation. 

_ Mr. Hacxerr: Mr. Beaudoin, will you let me see the licence you have there, 
lease? 

The Actinc CHarrMaAN: Certainly, Mr. Hackett. 

Mr. CotpwEuu: Does it carry a typewritten endorsation? 

The Wirness: I believe there were typewritten endorsations on practically - 


very licence we received. I do not ever recall having seen any without type- 
written endorsations on them, but we always considered them more or less a 


esulting from one of the questions put to you that there was no typewritten 
natter on the licence other than this particular wording. After having looked — 
this document I would ask you when dealing with these licences to point out 
he part of the subject matter on the licence which is in typewriting. 
Mr. Browne: I was referring to the special section of the licence which 
vides for endorsation. Naturally, the licence forms have to have different 
rding for name and address for different licensees, and much of the space 
ft the forms has to be filled in as to details, and the typewriter is used for 
that purpose. . 
| Mr. Hacxetrr: That is quite true, but that did not compare to the question — 
put to you and the answer given by you. The whole inference was that the 
which is not correct. 


ay typewritten matter on the licence was that which contained the wording, 
_ Mr. Berrranp: You mean, regarding the station. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: What is the endorsation? 


--The Witness: The endorsation on the 1941 licence was: 

This frequency is assigned subject to the provisions of Regulation 
15 of Part II of the Radio Regulations issued by the Minister in accordance 
with Section 4 of the Radio Act, 1938. 
‘Mr. Corpweiu: And this was a change in the wording of the endorsation 
lting from the recommendation of the Board made at that time? 
The Witness: Yes, and we assumed—lI think it is fair to say, Mr. Chair- 
—+that every licence in Canada is issued subject to those regulations. 
Mr. Cotpweitu: This was a change in the endorsation that had not been 
he licence before? 
The Wirnrss: Not entirely, sir, because here is a licence back in 1931 
h says: 
This licence shall be subject to the provisions of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Act, 1932, and the Radio Telegraph Act (RFC, 1927, 
Chapter 195) and the regulations made thereunder. 


oe Mr. CoLDWELL: Is that an endorsation? 

m Che Witness: No, it is a part of the printing. 

| Mr. Cotpwetu: And apparently the endorsation was revised in 1941 and 
different from the others. Will you look that up for us? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


ety. 
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< 


Mr. Cotpweity: When you find the regulation stating :— 


4 
The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any station does not 
confer a monopoly of the use of such frequency or frequencies, nor 
shall a licence be construed as conferring any right or privilege in 
respect of such frequency or frequencies, - o 


would it not occur to you immediately that they were drawing attention to 
the fact that this was a warring that this frequency might not be allowed, 
you indefinitely. I still think I am right in this and I hope the officials of CBC 
will look into the evidence before previous committees. I am positively sure I 
am right. I do not often make a statement saying that I am positively sure unless — 
I am, although I have not looked it up; that from time to time before our com= 
mittee it has been up for discussion, that the Class 1-A frequencies were reserved ~ 
for CBC. I remember some speeches I made when I was a bit disturbed as to 
what was going to be the disposition of the frequencies. I refer to speeches I 
made in the House on this particular point. : 4 


(Mr. Beaudoin retired and Mr. Maybank resumed the chair.) 


The CHairMan: You are making this statement with a view to explaining 
‘your question to me? 4 
Mr. CotpwELL: Yes. 4 
The CuarrmMan: Which is that when he saw this endorsation there he ought 
to have had a disturbance of mind. ( 
Mr. CotpwELu: Oh, quite. 
The CHarrMaN: That is the question, is it? +} 
The Wirness: I do not think so, sir; because we always had something on 
the licence, which I can point out. 4 
Mr. Cotpwett: But this was so different, Mr. Sedgwick. 
The Wrrness: There is a reason for its being different, because up to 1941 
we had these clauses on our licences, so we always had this endorsation, 
“frequency subject to change upon three months’ notice as may be required 
under the Havana Agreement”. That was quite understandable. 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Q. That was on what licences?——A. That was on the licence of 1938-39, 
1937-38—no, it was not on 1937-38; it was 1938-39 and 1939-40. Those are 
the years during which the Havana Agreement was being negotiated. When | 
the Havana Agreement was finally completed and we got this wire which 
ordered us to change we got the wire before we got the licence. We got the 
wire on February 4, 1941, which says:— of 


your station will be 860 kilocycles and the changeover will take place 

at 3 a.m. eastern standard time March 29 next. Failure to effect cha 

on above date will necessitate closing down station until change is made, 
Radio Transport. 


There is no suggestion in that wire I was warming the frequency for somebod 
else. We got the 1941 licence which told us we were taking the frequency § 
ject to the provisions of the radio regulations and section 4 of the Radio At 
which is certainly not news to us because we know all frequencies are sub 


to that. 


’ 
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q By Mr. Coldwell: . / 
ve _ Q. We went over that telegram pretty thoroughly yesterday, and I cannot 
understand now how you can possibly think that wire from Washington—A. Wire 
from where? The wire was from Ottawa. 

 Q. Stating what had been decided at Washington was a notification that 
was the final disposition of CFRB’s wave length. It seems to me the word 
“final” there has to do entirely with the treaty—A. That may be except you 
must remember in considering this matter, I think, that all countries signatory 
to the Havana Agreement had radio stations which the Havana Agreement 
was designed to protect. I believe that every station in any of the four 
countries which signed that agreement that had been operating a high powered 
channel had its possession of that channel confirmed. I think it is also true 
that practically every station—I am sure it is in the United States—is still 
keeping those wave lengths, and the Havana Agreement was designed to 
lprotect them. So I certainly felt that because of the fact that for some fifteen 
or sixteen years we had been operating a high powered channel in Ontario 
that this was the final allocation as to where we would move as a result of 
these negotiations in Havana. If we had not been occupying the channel I 
do not think Canada would have got that high powered channel. I think that 
is admitted. Then, to follow it through and show you how little we thought 
\this meant we made periodic appearances before the Board of Governors between 
1941 and 1945 seeking to have authority to increase the power of the station 
|because of the fact we were a higher powered channel and on not one of 
‘those appearances was it ever hinted to us we were holding the licence provi- 
‘sionally or conditionally or temporarily by the Board of Governors or by the 
‘management of the C.B.C. It was not even hinted at nor did we receive any 
‘communication. 


ae 


Wie. By Mr. Hackett: 

(ae Q. Have you any knowledge of timber cut licences and water power 
Ticences which are issued from time to time by governments. and which bear 
the notice that they may be terminated but which in practice are never termin- 
i 
: 


= 


f 
ae eS : 


ated as long as the conditions for payment of dues and the observing of 
regulations are respected?—A. I have no personal knowledge of that. I have 
read in the press as to mines, fisheries and newsprint operators operating in 
‘the public domain, but I do not know personally any of the détails of the 
licences, nor do I know of any people who have had them cancelled whether 


“|i 


if ase or otherwise. 


ay 


By the Chairman: ¢ 

 Q. Mr. Sedgwick, I know that you will not want to file papers like 
you have had in, your hand. They are more or less your documents of 
iS; but the idea was in my mind that you might place them in my hands or 
hands of the clerk for a little while in order that they might be looked 
by various members of the committee—A. I am happy to do that but I should 
e to have them back because, as I say, they are my only excuse for being 
on the air at all. 

| Q. That is right. It would be worse than if you lost your birth certificate. 
ee 


4 


I-A. I want to be able to prove I have been operating. 
lea Knicur: Have you come to the end of that? There are a couple 


little odds and ends I did not understand and about which I should like 
ask questions. 


Eth 
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By Mr. Hansell: | : q 
Q. There is just one more question. I understand that this endorsation 
on the 1942 licence was made on only three licences; is that so? 


Mr. Browne: That is correct. 


2 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. You did not know?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You would have no way of knowing that?—A. I certainly assumed— 
and probably I was wrong in assuming—that was the standard form of every 
licence issued. q 
Q. Would it not be reasonable to expect if this was a special endorsation 
on only three licences that some special notice should have been given by way 
of a covering letter suggesting to you that there had been a decision made and 
that you could perhaps contemplate within the very near future that your wave 
length would have to be changed? It is reasonable to suppose that you would 
expect that if the endorsation was only for three stations?—A. I would think 
so, but we got no such notice, a 
Q. If you had been doing it yourself is that the way you would have done 
ee AL 1 think (I would: a4 ae 
The Crarrman: Mr. Knight, you said you had.a few odds and ends. 4 


By Mr. Kmght: Be 
Q. Just for clarification I should like to ask whether these licences that were 
produced yesterday covering a period of years for this station were all issued 
for twelve months?—A. Yes, sir. a 
Q. Each one universally for twelve months?—A. Yes. _ 
Q. I remember you mentioned what you described as “a little bit of a 
thing’. I was wondering if that was a regular yearly licence?—A. It is here. 
I think we can take it out. - 
The Cruamman: You might keep them together and follow the practice 
I suggested of passing them over to Mr. Knight. q 


By Mr. Knight: a 
Q. It covers a period of twelve months?—A. Yes, that small fellow ther is 
the one we got in 1944 which is the smallest licence we ever had but it did t 
trick. a 
Q. It covers a period of twelve months?—A. Yes. 
Q. In other words, you have always been issued a complete twelve mo 
licence for any year?—A. I think every station gets that, too. I do not thi 
there has ever been a licence issued for longer than twelve months, and I beli 
the only time a licence would be issued for shorter than twelve months w 
be if a station was authorized to commence broadcasting in the middle of th 
year because all licences expire on the 31st of March each year. 3 
Q. An infraction of a regulation, for example, would have no bearing 
the length of time for which the licence was issued? It would be a comp 
licence issued for twelve months or nothing? Is that your understanding?—A. 
I would think so. oe 
Q. It would be twelve months or nothing?—A. I would think so. I bel 
the Act provides that in the event of proven violations of the Act the B 
of Governors of the CBC may recommend to the minister the suspensio 
the licence for a term not exceeding three months, and the minister, as I un 
stand it, has no option but to suspend that licence. He shall suspend the lic 
He is not given the right to say, “Yes, I will” or “No, I won’t”. 
Q. The other point was in the financial statement on page 20. Just 
a matter of curiosity so as to clear up a misunderstanding on my part t 
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, tremendous variation in the amount of taxes paid each year. I presume 
that depends on the amount of money made by the station. Would you care 
to comment on that? Taking the year 1939, for example, I wonder if Mr. 
Sedgwick would care to comment on the enormous difference between the 
rofit in 1938 of $139,000 and the loss of $164,000 in the following year. For 
stance, in 1938 you paid taxes of $27,000 and in 1939 you paid taxes of $2,000 
hich obviously is a tremendous difference. In 1936 you paid $2,000; 1937, 
29,000; 1940, $25,000; 1941, $2,000.—A. They are all based on our auditor’s 
_ figures as far as I could get them. I think they are correct. In 1939 there 

was a large loss so naturally we had very little taxes to pay. The only taxes 
we would have to pay would be certain fixed taxes that you pay whether you 
lose or win, but in the other years when you make a profit you pay taxes on 


| a profit. 
Me Q. On that understanding would you care to comment on the difference 


One good year and one bad year. The business is a very risky business that 
e were engaged in. I can tell you that you start out and make 40,000 or 
90,000 radio sets and sometimes you cannot get your price for them and you 
find they are left on your hands. We found that in many years. It has been a 
risky business ever since we have been in it. 

} Q. There is a variation there of $343,000 in one year?—A. That is right. 
‘e had one loss in 1933 of $459,000 in the one year. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


_ Q. That was on—A. On the overall picture, every part of our business. 
Q. The manufacture of radio sets would be quite a loss in that year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. I want to ask you one question about the 1941-42 endorsation. If you 
ad thought that was a warning to you that you were going to lose your wave 
ngth is it not obvious you immediately would have sought other channels which 
‘) ‘ou were not going to lose?—A. I think so. 

Mr. Hacxert: And which were open to him at that time. 


By Mr. Smith: 


_Q. Which you were able to do and which were open at that time?—A. I 
k so, very definitely. We did not waste any time when we did get the 
orsement that indicated we were going to lose the channel in getting busy 
| seeing what we could find. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Is it not your knowledge that ever since the Broadcasting Act has been 

xistence you were apt to be dispossessed on your frequency?—A. It is not 

etly that. Theoretically yes; every licence in the country can be taken 
i If you read the evidence I presented before the parliamentary committee 
1934 I begged them to either give us freedom of operation and reasonable 

curity of our tenure or to take all stations over right then and there and 


st rid of the whole thing. I know that most stations owners of that day 
juld have cheered if the government would have said, “All right, let us close 
ut radio and take it over”. I made that suggesion in 1934 when I appeared 
fore the parliamentary committee, but we have just dilly dallied along each 
, feeling each year more secure that as long as we did a good job we would 
the use of these frequencies. _ ; 

When you say each year you felt more secure—A. That is right. 
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You are aware in 1936 or 1938 the radio committee recommended to 
the House that the CBC. take over all privately owned stations in Canada? 
Is that not a fact?—A. I recommended it myself in 1934. There is nothing new — 
in that, but they did not do so. We now know that the pattern of radio could 
not live if the CBC took over all stations. 4 

Q. Then as the years went by you felt more secure. I have not got the — 
proceedings of the previous committees before me, but if I remember correctly — 
in 1936. or 1938 or 1940 the radio committee recommended that the CBC take ~ 
over all privately-owned stations. You certainly did not feel very secure that — 
year?—A. As I say, we recommended it ourselves. a 

Q. That was in 19342—A. Yes, but between 1936 and 1946 ten years have ~ 
gone by and the emerging pattern of radio seems to be coming closer to what — 
the people want, and we believe what the people want is what parliament wants — 
to give them. 7 

Q. You said a minute ago you felt the Havana Agreement wave lengths as — 
occupied at that time were confirmed. In other words, holding that wave length — 
at that time the terms of the Havana Agreement confirmed that wave length — 
and you felt, more secure; you were sure they were confirming you were thes 
owner of that wave length?—A. That is true. ae 

Q. You also knew the policy of the CBC?—A. Yes. | 

Q. That all key stations should be handled by the CBC?—A. No, there is © 

no policy like that. It never occurred to me, and I do not think it ever occurred — 
to the CBC in 1941, that they would be operating two high-powered stations in ~ 
one market. Certainly, as I said in my brief, it would be hard for me to put up © 
much complaint if they were taking the wave length of 860 to service a part of @ 
Canada which is not receiving service, but it is pretty hard for me to understand © 
why they should do it in an area where the public are highly satisfied and use — 
it to go into opposition to me. That is the thing that is hard to understand. — 
Tt is not exactly the loss of the 860 frequency. It is the loss of the 860 frequency, 
and operating it in the town T have built it up in thus taking my place of — 
business and going into business in opposition to me. ; 
- Q. You find it hard to understand that the CBC should operate two high-— 
powered stations in the area you are talking about?—A. That is right. y 
Q. And that the CBC has the exclusive right to operate high-powered stations — 

is a different proposition?—A. It certainly is. I do not believe the CBC 
contemplated in 1941 doing any such thing. q 
Mr. Hackerr: That results almost from Mr. Browne’s testimony. 


By the Charman: a 
Q. Mr. Sedgwick, it seems that some of the strength of your argument rests 
on unawareness of the possibilities or probabilities that you now are finding to 
be almost factual to-day. In 1942 you received the endorsation on your licence 
that you have mentioned and you have indicated you did not pay any ; 
deal of attention to it. At any rate, it was not a grave thing with you. In 
which would-be a year later, the committee reported in this fashion. ss 
The public ownership of all high-powered stations under a national — 
system of broadcasting, with low-power stations individually operated or — 
co-ordinated in relation to the dominant system. 


They say that they are reaffirming that particular principle that there should be~ 
that public ownership of high-powered stations under a national system Or 
broadeasting, and you knew this had to be a high-power station?—A. That 
is true. : a 
Q. That is an additional fact that was known to you or might have been — 
known to you in 1942?—A. That is probably true. There is no doubt about it, — 
as I say, that the disturbing thing is not so much the loss of the frequency. The © 
disturbing thing is the loss of the frequency in an area already adequately served | 
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at this parioularly late stage of the game with no adequate frequency on which 
al can move, and we were a high-powered station before there was a CBC. There 
fas never any suggestion we should have to cut down our service. We were 
developed as a high-powered station. Our expenses and everything we do is 
_ based on our power. I pay twice as much for the use of a news ticker from 
Canadian Press or British United Press in my room than would a station of 
_ lower power. All of these expenses are based on what we call a high-power 
channel operation. 


Q. At the time you could have known these probabilities the chances of 
| getting a satisfactory wave length were, at any rate, much better than they are 
to-day ?—A. That is right. 


Q. And there was not any step taken between 1941 and now in spite of 
(a) that warning, and (b) this reference in the committee’s reports and 
_proceedings?—A, That is true. 

Mr. Coitpweii: That would confirm my idea that it was discussed at 
the time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This which I have read is declared to be a reaffirmation. I am not 
drawing any final conclusion from it, but I do myself act on the principle that 
what one could have known is to be looked upon as the same thing as one’s 
| knowing it. We often have to do that—A. I think you will find none of the 
| stations concerned when they got that endorsation took any notice of it at all 
because they assumed, I presume, like I did, that every station had it on. I 
_ heard yesterday for the first time they did not all have it on. Furthermore when 
this final endorsation came out which was specific why all of the stations 
concerned immediately started to do something about it. 


: Q. From this the thought that comes legitimately to the mind with reference 
‘to some stations—and I am not saying it applies to you in the light of the 
| positive statemens you have been making—is that sometimes people will consider 
that it would be good strategy just to keep the mouth shut, and that may account 
| for some people not saying anything. It very often is so—A. We did not keep 
| our mouths shut because, as I have said, many times through these intervening 
ih years we appeared, and so did the other stations concerned, ‘asking for the right 
| to increase our power up to the limit permitted by the Havana Treaty, and never 
i ‘during those times were we told, “You are just keeping that warm for us. W hy 
should we give you that right? When the power goes up we will put it up.’ 
As a matter of fact, you get no decision on these appearances. You make your 
“pitch and walk out and that is the last you hear of it. 

Q. I think myself when people were coming forward like that they should 
it have been given the basic reason for refusal. 

| Mr. Hacxerr: Could I ask you if you do not think there is something in 
| equity in the practice that a government licence is, one can say, almost invariably 
renewed if the behaviour of the licensee is good? 


‘a 
A: Mr. Smiru: A motor car licence. 


_ Mr. Hacxerr: Motor car licences, timber cut licences, water power licences, 
lb ‘the whole range. Once you become a licensee in practice you have it in per- 
 petuity if you behave yourself. 

|} Mr. Cotpwett: Is there not a difference in this respect that throughout these 
years it was understood right from the broadcasting corporation’s minutes of 
1936 that at some time the national system was going to complete its occupancy 
i of high power stations and complete its coverage of the dominion? Mr. Sedgwick 
draws attention to the point there is already a station in Toronto, but I am not 
thinking of that at the moment. I am thinking of the fact that again and again 
before parliamentary committees the occupancy of the high power class 1-A 
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stations has been discussed. That report we presented to the House in 1943 — 
~ indicates there must have been considerable discussion on this very point. My — 
recollection was that there was, Be ; 

Mr. Hacxerr: That was all based on the inadequacy of coverage. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hackett, you know, of course, that except by way of 
short interludes we have not been making statements of an argumentative nature ~ 
but have been holding to questioning. 

Mr. Hacxerr: I am speaking about the membership of a committee which © 
goes back a long time unfortunately. 

The Cuarrman: I do not know that it is unfortunate. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. I notice in looking over your licence, the one we have been discussing, — 
namely 1942, the licence is a carbon copy certified by the Controller of Radio. — 
Do you usually receive a carbon copy plus the original?—A. We receive one for — 
our files and one to post up in our transmitter which, as I say is 22 miles away 
from our office. 

Q. Your original is there?—A. I presume so. 

Q. There is one other point. I am not a legal expert on these matters. 


The CHatrman: You are doing very well. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. These endorsations are simply typewritten on. They are not initialled— 

or signed. I am not suggesting anybody else would type them on.—A. Oh, no. — 
Q. But on a legal point I wonder if there is anything in that? 
The CHamirMAN: Would not your legal point disappear by reason of the fact 7 

it has ben acted on and accepted as satisfactory by all parties? a 
Mr. Hansevu: You are a lawyer. 
The CuatrMan: I do not know whether that is a legal doctrine, but suppose — 

I send a typewritten note to you and it is signed “R.M.” on the bottom and you ~ 
meet me from time to time and you have acted on it. It came from me and ity 
was clear in my dealings with you it came from me. At some later time it © 
would not lie in the mouths of either of us to raise the inadequacy of the notice. 


By Mr. Hansell: ‘a 

Q. I think the big thing is this to my mind. Do you think if the CBC took | 

over this wave length that the country would be any better served than it is_ 

now?—A. No, I don’t. Of course, that is a leading question to ask me. I don’t” 

think it would be as well served. ; s 

The Catrman: I think we can record the answer before the question there. — 

Mr. Cotpwetu: That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Hansetu: I must admit I knew how you were going to answer it. 

The CHarrMAn: I suspected you knew. Gentlemen, on this precise point 

we have done quite a bit of questioning, I certainly do not want to close it off — 

if anybody really desires to ask more questions. a 

Mr. Hacxerr: I should like to ask a question. ye 

The Cuamrman: I only draw to your attention we have asked quite a number 

of questions. Mr. Hackett, you have been absent quite a bit. a 

~ Mr. Hacxerr: It is very kind of you to remind me of that. 3 

The CuHarrMAN: But you have been absent because you had other very 1 

portant things to attend to. Does that take any sting out of it if there was 
a sting. . i 
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ee Mr. Hacker: It reminds me of a very happy day I spent with you not 


Be The CuHarrman: You were saying you wanted to ask a question? 


By Mr. Hackett: 


»  Q. Mr. Sedgwick, under the avowed policies of the CBC i 
- chance for the survival of the privately owned s 
_ and rival of the CBC?—A. That is a difficult q 


S there any 
tation as an effective competitor 
uestion to answer because we do 
~ not know just how far those policies will take us. The most recent development 
4 of the CBC within the last two or three weeks, as a matter of fact, is a complete 
departure from what we thought was their policy up to then. That is going 

~ into the sale of spot business as opposed to network business on the stations they 

_ own and offering discounts to spot buyers as high as 20 per cent if they will 

i buy a group of nine or ten stations. That was a field that was always considered 

"to be the particular field of the privately owned stations whereas now we find 
ithe CBC going into competitive business to sell spot broadcasting, something they 
Pa Pe ae done. In fact, I believe many times it was said they never intended 
MvO dO 1t. 

a Q. Is that your final answer? You were dealing with an episode. I am ~ 
asking if under the avowed policies of the CBC there is any chance for survival 
of the privately owned station as an effective competitor and rival?—A. T 
cannot completely answer that question at all because it depends on how far it 
» goes. If it is the policy of-the CBC—which I do not know—to ultimately own all 
_ the stations that they require to give national coverage of course those stations 


- which are now affiliated on networks will be taken over. There will certainly 
be no survival for them. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


'  Q. I was going to ask you this following Mr. Hackett’s question. Is it 

not a fact that parliamentary committees have laid down, as was indicated 
in the extract from the report of 1943, that the policy of Canada was to have one 

‘dominant system of broadcasting which would be nationally owned? Is it 

therefore not a fact that as long as a privately owned radio station serves its 

community it cannot become a rival in the sense Mr. Hackett— 

Mr. Hacxerr: Rival and competitor. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


__ Q. Rival and competitor, nor did Canada ever contemplate that the 
private stations would become rivals and competitors. I think Mr. Bennett’s 
wn statement at the time of the introduction of publicly owned broadcasting 
indicates that very clearly—A. But there again we are dealing with the 
expressed views of these committees, and certainly among the things that were 
contemplated for the nationally owned system was living substantially from the 
Tevenue from licences and. not from its commercial revenues. The situation 
‘changes very rapidly, and now we have the national system in the business of 
not only selling and dealing in network broadcasting but going further into the 
business of selling spot broadcasts. 

~ _Q. Which is the profitable end of the business?—A. It was because we 
-hadn’t as much network possibly at the moment as the CBC, but not only dio 
ley get the amount of time sold on their own stations at the card rate on a 
etwork basis, they also get 50 per cent less the necessary deductions from 
ivate stations whose time is taken for network commercial broadcasts. 

_ @. What I had in mind was that spot advertising for private stations is 
rofitable business?—A. Yes, it would have to be, because of them cannot 
pend on the network. 


» 
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Q. Would you deal with the advertising revenue of a station like CFRB; 
or, let us say CWLW, Windsor? I think that is also a station in which we are 


interested.—A. Do you mean,’as to its net revenue? 
Q. What would be the spot advertising revenue, approximately, per day ?—A. 


It is by far the largest item in revenue for a station. a 


By Mr. Hackett: 

In the network field the private station is at a marked disadvantage, 

isn’t it?—A. That is true. : 
Q. As compared to the CBC?—A. That is true. 


By Mr. McCulloch: 


Q. Did you have any personal conversa 
A. With the Board of Governors? 

Q. Yes.—A. We talked to them a number of times about it. 

Q. With regard to this change?—A. Yes. We went down, put terrific” 
pressure on them, but we did not get a reply at all until 1945. The next reply 
we got was a transfer notice sent to us in May of 1946. a 

Mr. Nixon: During the year 1945 did you ask a direct straightforward 
question of the CBC or the Department of Transport as to whether or not you 
were likely to lose that wave length? “a 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment; when you are turning away from the 
book you will have to be careful to register your voice a little better. a 


tion with the Board in regard to it?— 


By Mr. Nixon: 

Q. Then, is it fair to assume that, I think you said in 1934, you recom- 
mended to the CBC that they take over all stations?——A. There was 10 
CBC then. 
Q. And the parliamentary 
that they take over all stations; 


committee also recommended to the government 
and, having done that would that not give you 4 
reasonable thing, I cannot see any radio security?—A. That is what I say, 
they left us there for twelve years when we thought we had an assurance of 
our place in the sun. They let us go ahead and develop this business. That 
is what we wanted them to do, to let us go ahead and develop this business; Of, 
‘n the alternative, take over all the stations in the country. ; 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. You have no fear for the survival of private stations, have you?—A. AS 
I say, that is a hard question to answer, it depends on what policy 1s developed. 
I do not know what the policy is going to be. I am learning new ones all the 
time. I learnt a new one this week. : 4 
Q. A moment ago Mr. Hansell said that it appeared that private stations 
could not make any money through devices of this sort, where revenue 
limited to the amount indicated by the statement which you handed to t 
committee. And now, let me ask you this; in sending out. your commer 
accounts do you not insert charges for lines and announcers?—A. No. We 
our announcers when the commercial sponsor is there, the same as the other 
Q. In other words, you pay your announcer by the week, a stra 
salary?—A. That. is right. : 
Q. And you pay the announcer when a commercial sponsor wants a ce 
‘man to do the announcing?—A. We do not bill the commercial for the adve 
ing. If he wants any special announcer to work for him he makes a 


directly with the announcer. 
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'  _Q. That is what I was trying to get at. The arrangements are made 
entirely through the agency, and with respect to other programmes which you 
arrange yourself, the time the station is sold directly by the station?—A. That 
is true. Eheeh Oh 
Q. And in that case you pay your own announcers and you bill them a — 
~ fee?—A. No, we sell them a package. 
Q. I didn’t get that—A. We sell them a “package”, the complete programme 
—let us say it may be worth $500. 
Q. And you do not provide special announcers?—A. No. 
Mr. Braupoin: Well, your practice must be different from the way it is 
done in Montreal. 


Mr. Hansett: What I was questioning on was the fifteen minute 
programmes. 


The Cuatrman: That is right. I don’t want to stop anybody from question- 
- ing, but it would be good if we could hear another witness: this morning. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Before we leave Mr. Sedgwick there is one question I would like to ask. 
On pages 16 and 17. of.your brief, Mr. Sedgwick, you declare that you are very 
much interested in maintaining your important connection with the Columbia 
_ Broadcasting System, which you say brings in such programmes as the New 
York Philharmonic, the Prudential Hour, the Lux Radio Hour; and he implies, 
at least I am led to believe that the inference of what he says is that if he 
loses his frequency of 860 he stands a chance of losing the contract he has 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System?—A. That is right. 
‘ Q. Would you not be permitted simply to transfer it to whatever new 
frequency you may receive?—A. That depends on a number of factors. The 
_CBC has made overtures to us already seeking to have them cancel my contract 
and make it with them. And now, it will be much more difficult for me to hold a 
contract such as that if there is to be a more desirable station in the market 
in the district we serve. If they move me to a less favourable frequency I will 
_ be under a very serious handicap in retaining that business. 


__ Mr. Cotpweii: Mr. Chairman, might I just interject there? I think the 
_ Officials of CBC are here and when they are heard I think they should clarify 


_ that statement just made by Mr. Sedgwick. I may say that when I saw this 


_ written in the brief I was just a little bit perturbed. I would like to have it 


dealt with. 

| The Cuarman: In his brief, at page 16, Mr. Sedgwick states: 

Me  / Not very long ago the CBC made overtures to the Columbia Broad- 
a casting System suggesting that they cancel their contract arrangement 
__ with station CFRB and contract instead with CBC. 

That is the positive statement made by Mr. Sedgwick. 

"\ The Wirness: Yes. 

oie 

ae. ~ By the Chairman: 

> Q. On: what is that based?—A. It is based on a conversation I had with 
_ Dr. Frigon. 

__ Q. Whatever you learned about these overtures you learned directly from 
_ Dr. Frigon?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Cotpwety: We would like to see any correspondence or anything of 
| that sort. | 

The Wrrness: I haven’t any correspondence. 

‘e ‘Mr. Cotpwetu: I mean from the CBC. 
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The Witness: There is correspondence between myself and Columbia, 


The CHarrMaNn: Oh, you followed up with Columbia after you heard from 


Dr. Frigon? 
The Wrrness: That is right. ‘a 
The CuamrMAN: Would you like to make any other statement as to the © 
basis for it, because you know that will be a subject of questioning with CBC# 
and if you could give the committee all you can in support of it—you might — 
suffer by subsequent questioning otherwise. You have somewhat of a respon- 
sibility. By 
Mr. Hacxetr: Would it not be well at this juncture to find out if that | 
categorical statement of fact, which you have just read, made by the witness — 
is denied by the CBC. 9 
The CHAIRMAN: If we sort such pro questions from con questions, we 
cannot possibly hope to— a 
Mr. Hacxerr: But, Mr. Chairman, my thought is this, investigation may — 
be found to be unnecessary if it is admitted. It is merely to save time. g 
The Cuamman: My answer to you is that the best information I have > 
indicates that it would not be admitted. That is why I am making the answer 
to you which I do. ‘i 
Mr. Hacxerr: You mean that Mr. Sedgwick’ 
CBC? — 
: The CHarrMAN: I want Mr. 
- ean do in the way of supporting t 
on some other points this morning ‘+t occurred to me that there might be some- 
he committee and I wrote a note 


thing this witness would like to lay before t 
drawing that to his attention just to make sure that his case was complete. He 


has no doubt given consideration to that which I wrote. 


s statement is denied by the 


Sedgwick to know that if there is anything he 


hat he should do so. As a matter of fact, o 


By Mr. Smith: 4 

Q. Did your correspondence with Columbia confirm the fact that they 
had been contracted by CBC?—A. IT am not sure that my correspondence did, 
but my conversations did. - 
Q. When did you have your conversation with Columbia?—A. I was in 
New York at the time, as a matter of fact, not operating the station, I was there 
doing War Services Information Board work. I told them what Dr. Frigon had 
proposed to do, and I told him that I thought it was unfair. They confirmed 
as far as I recollect now, that a proposition had come to them. They vee 
q 


close to it and I was close to it, and so far, that is as far as it has gone. 


By Mr. Coldwell: iH 

Q. You did not write or make any representations to the Broadcasting 
Corporation about it?—A. No, oh, no. ey 
Q. That would be a rather serious business loss for you?—A. A quite 
serious one. a 
Q. I should think, having made a statement of the kind you did to the 
committee, that you would have taken the matter up with the broadcasting cor- 
poration itself—A. As I say, I do not know whether the plan has been abandonec 
by the CBC or Dr. Frigon, I have heard nothing further since the time it wat 
suggested that the CBC should control, or have all the network business 1 
Canada. As I say, I have been operating with Columbia for seventeen years 
I have been their outlet in the Toronto area. Be 
Q. That was the point which was under discussion before the radio com 
mittee several years ago, and I think recommendation was made that at least D} 
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my 


s would be granted. I am not sure of anything else—A. There 
ve have gone a long way in the development of network facilities and 
bution of commercial and sustaining programmes all across Canada. 
s a time when it was thought these stations should not be permitted to 
out them we would not be in business at all. 

That was Mr. Bennett’s original idea, wasn’t it?—A. Yes, and he should 
very proud of it. 


» By Mr. Robinson: 

~Q. What elements make up the unfairness with respect to controls to which 
ju referred? You did use the word “unfair’—A. My idea of it is in their 
mpt to take away a contract which I have operated for so many years, 
Columbia Broadcasting System contract; that seems to me in the ordinary 
ess sense to be unfair. 

. You would not use the word unfair if a private station attempted to take 
way from you?—A. Well, I can handle myself as far as private stations 
oncerned. I am willing to take a risk on these gambles. 

. But because the CBC is thought to be making overtures of that kind 
uy it is unfair? 

he CuarrMAN: In other words, it comes down to the proposition that it is 
ir of a government institution which is by its very nature so strong to try 
‘Switch a contract away from you; that that is unfair; would not be quite 
miair in a private concern because you are all pretty well equal in the 
field. 

Hacxerr: The French language has a very accurate expression for the 


treatment of which Mr. Sedgwick is complaining. It is, “concurrence 
” 


‘SmirH: Thanks very much. 


CuarrMan: Mr, Hackett, Mr. Smith having comprehended you more 
ly and more quickly than the others he will explain. 


_Knicur: I do not’ want to break the continuity but I wanted to ask Mr. 
k something about permits. He was talking about departmental per- 
dso on, and I might start my questioning in this way. I think it is a 
ll known principle that if a person uses the property of another person he 
some sort of title or right of possession. I know that in England there 
e such law which provides that in the case of a man who has used a field 
%g years, or something like that, for a crossing, that you cannot fence 
t. I do not think that is Canadian law. 

Smiru: Oh yes, it is. . It operates in essentially the same way here in 


Knicut: I rather objected to the air of finality with which Mr. Hackett 
Smith announced that government licences are simply automatically 
- Both Mr. Hackett and Mr. Smith, particularly Mr. Smith I am sure, 
that in the case of timber permits for the cuting of firewood—or hay per- 
, they provide that we can cut hay on government land year after year. and 
of us did cut hay of government land for many years, but there was a 
t understanding that when that land was homesteaded we ceased to cut 
it became the property of the man who homesteaded. Also in the case 
an cutting firewood on property owned by the C.P.R., there we had to have 
it to cut firewood, but it was with the distinct understanding that when 
vas sold it would be the property of the purchaser and we could no 
‘firewood from it. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, we should have 
| air of finality to that particular question. 


= 


into Canada by some people. Now we have them on our networks, and 
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The CHatrMan: Well, Mr. Knight, I do not think anybody would gi re 
comprehensive answer to that. All of these propositions are different. I woule 
certainly feel aggrieved if the government of Manitoba did not renew my auto: 
mobile licence, I not yet having been convicted of any wrong doing. 4 
Mr. Smiru: Take the grazing laws of the province of Alberta, people have 
held grazing permits for perhaps forty years. They are renewed automatically. 
The Cuamrman: There is the question of the insurance companies, accident 
insurance companies and health insurance companies—some of them carry 2 
man on for a number of years and then very often come along and say to him 
we are not going to carry you any longer. The premiums take the form Ol 
annual renewals, and. finally the man gets to the point where they think he is 
getting too old and they do not want to carry the risk any longer. It is done 
both ways. 
The Wrrness: I could quote what the Prime Minister said in the House 
on a recent occasion, I think it was the day before yesterday as a matter of fact. 
He said this:— “a 


“Parties to industrial disputes, 


forget that neither of them can achie ) 
production except for what the community does. To begin with th 


community has the ultimate ownership of resources of the country—0l 
should have.” (At this point CCF members chuckled apparently in 
hope that they had won Mr. King over to the side of Socialism. 
their smiles disappeared with his next words): “It has the ownership 
private enterprise has its justification on the basis that unless an op 
tunity is given to individuals to risk what they have in the way of sav 
nothing or but very little will be obtained in the way of production. 
“There is justification in the greater efficiency effected in m 
instances under private direction than would be effected under govert 
ment control,” he said. a 
Mr. King advocated a certain measure of government ownership un¢ 
certain conditions, but he expressed the belief that “in this country 
ours there is still a place for individual initiative and private enter 
which must be carried much farther than it has been.” 


both labour and capital, should not 
ve the end they have in_view mM 


1€ 


The CuairMAn: Before we get into a discussion on that— 
Mr. CoLDWELL: I am not going to enter into that argument. 
The CHarrMAN: That is good. | 
Mr. CotpweEtu: I would like to ask Mr. Sedgwick a question. S| 
The CrarrMan: I want to point out to you that anything t 
Minister says— 
Mr. Cotpwe.: Is privileged. 
The CHAIRMAN: —is a moot question in this 
really introduced an acceptable authority. 4 
Mr. Coupwett: Having admitted that the Prime Minister is not al 
acceptable authority, I will not pursue the question any further. zs? 
The Cuarrman: Now then, this series of questions we are all agreed is end 
I was going to ask the witness some questions about capital expenditures, bu 
have come to the conclusion that the information would not lead us anywh 
so I will not ask the questions. 3 ae 
Mr. Hanseu: I have just one other question. 


The CuarrMan: All right, go ahead. 


he Prime 


parliament, so you have not 
ie 
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would not ask it. ~ 


aa F 
ie Mr. Hansexu: If I thought it was going to involve any lengthy discussion 
. The Cuamman: Go ahead, use your own judgment. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. A certain person once remarked to me that the bulk of your shareholders 
were from across the line?—A. That is not true, sir. We have no shares held in 
the United States, with the possible exception of a few small holders who acquired 
their stock while living in Canada and have since moved to the United States. 
There never have been any shares held by United States interests. The two 

largest shareholders of the company are the Estate of the late Ted Rogers, held 
by his widow and child, and Mr. Charles Rogers, who is here, and they hold 

each of them ten shares, which is less than 20 per cent of the total. The rest of 

the company stock is held by some 1,200 shareholders, mostly in small lots. 

Q. And they are all Canadians?—A. Yes, it is an entirely Canadian com- 
‘pany, and always has been. 

The CuarrMaNn: We will say that these representations are concluded, shall 

we? 
we. Agreed. 


_ The Cuarrman: Before we start anything new, I am sure the committee will 
agree with me and will want me to say that Pagan and to-day we have 
listened to a very fine presentation. I am sure the committee will wish me to say 
that to you. 

The Wirness: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the committee 
‘on my own behalf and on behalf of the CAB for having been so kind. Thank 
you. 


The CuarrmMan: Very good. 


ui (The witness retired.) 

- The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, we have had waiting since yesterday Mr. A. B. 
MacDonald, General Secretary of the Co-operative Union of Canada. His brief 
is not long and it might be well if he were to be heard before lunch. Would it 
be your Core to hear Mr. MacDonald now? 

ae Agreed. 

Mr. MacDonatp: Our brief is to be presented by Mr. Ralph Staples, 
President of the Co-operative Union of Canada. 

| Mr. Cotpwetu: Mr. Chairman, while the brief is being distributed, might 
ek the CBC to supply the cdinmittes, before Mr. Radford appears, ‘with a 
report on the number of stations asked for at an earlier sitting, a report on the 
activities of certain radio stations—I think there are about ten or a dozen. 
They said they would prepare it and I presume they have done so or are doing 
80, and if they have it would be a convenience to the committee if we could have 
ie of their statement in advance. 

a) Mr. Dunron: That will be done, Mr. Chairman. 

4 The Cuamman: The CBC will try to do that? 

Mr. Dunron: We will give them to the clerk for distribution. 

o Mr. CotpwELu: That will be fine. I would like to have an opportunity 
: ee it over. 
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Mr. Ralph Staples, President, The Co-operative Union of Canada, 
‘ called: . : 


The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, Mr. Ralph Staples, President of The Co- 
operative Union of Canada, is the next witness. Mr. Staples, you may either sit 
or stand, as you wish; just suit your own convenience. And, may I say, that 
you are not to take what you have heard during our proceedings as indicating 
that you are to cut your presentation short in any way at all. We will be glad 


to hear from you fully. 4 
The Witness: Thank you very much. . ¢ 


Mr. CHarrMan and GENTLEMEN: ‘4 
The Co-operative Union of Canada was organized in 1909. It was then 
and remained for many years a national union of local co-operatives. During 
the past two years it has been reorganized so that it is to-day a federation of 
_ provincial co-operative unions. A provineial co-operative union has been, or 
will be, organized in each province of Canada. a 
The Co-operative Union of Canada has within its membership many types 
e enterprise, farm products marketing co-operatives, farm supply 
s, co-operative credit societies, a few co-operative 
tation societies and housing 


of co-operativ 
co-operatives, consumer store 
manufacturing and processing plants, transpor 
societies. 
On behalf of the many co-operatives in Canada we would like to thank 
the committee for the opportunity of making this submission. Radio has brought 
snto the home, from the broadcasting studio or public gatherings, music, drama, 
news and opinion. This means of influencing men’s minds increases in import- 
ance continually, and the work of this parliamentary committee should prove 
another milestone in the development of an unexcelled broadcasting service for 
Canada. . q 
If radio is to fulfill its high purpose, if it is to help people do the things they 
want and need to do, if it is to be a friend of man and not an enemy it must 
be used with great care. We submit that st is the main responsibility of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to see that radio in Canada is properly 
used. In this connection we note that the Broadcasting Act of. 1936 reads 


in part as follows: ; 
Section 22—The Corporation may make regulations (Subsection 10 

to control the character of any and all programmes broadcast by Corpore 

tion or private stations. q 


The Act also provides in Section 22, Subsection 6 for suitable penaltie 
such regulations are not observed. This section of the Act makes no distinetio 
between public and private stations. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporatio 
has equal authority to regulate the character of public and private statu 
programmes and, we submit, equal responsibility. a 

A strong statement concerning the responsibility of private stations Wi 
made by Leonard W. Brockington K.C., then Chairman of the Board 
Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, to the Radio Commi 
of the House of Commons on March 2, 1989, we quote from “Canadian Br 

casting: An Account of Stewardship”. Page 5. 

It is sometimes forgotten, but I submit that the same trusteesh 
to be impartial, not to surrender the freedom of speech to the deman 
of riches, not to attempt to exclude the free expression of all kinds of 
opinion, bears with equal force and cogency upon the operators of private 
stations whether they are operating as a unit or in a network that 
have set up for them. . 


u 


‘ 
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"According to reports of bepecedings that statement was not challenged by 
1y member of the committee. CBC stations make some attempt to adhere | 
to such a policy, although necessarily the attempt does result in some decisions | 
that do not satisfy everyone. That is unfortunate, but seemingly inevitable. 
Private stations observe no such standard as set out by Mr. Brockington. True . 
Brake is a CBC ruling that private stations accepting controversial material must 
ake ue facilities available for those holding opposing views—but at a price. 
This ruling has some value, of course, but the private station’s interpretation of 
this ruling is that if it gives one organization a minute to launch its opinion 
upon the air, it is only necessary to give a differing or attacked organization 
oe minute at the same favourable hour of the day to answer—in spite of the 
yovious fact that when a charge is made in ten sentences it often takes a 
“hundred sentences to answer it. A misstatement cannot be effectively answered 
by a mere denial of its truth. 
' Even if the greater length of time necessary for an answer were made | 
available always, the making of an answer might cost ten times as much as the 
waking of the charge. As Mr. Brockington says, there should be no surrender 
f “the freedom of speech to the demands of riches”. Even to engage the same 
mount of time for the denial as engaged for the charge would take “riches”, 
especially when an organization or an alliance of interests makes hundreds and , 
hundreds of broadcasts over private stations from coast to coast. 
~ Radio is new, and there is much thinking yet to be done before there can 
any general agreement on its proper use, but we believe that Canadians can 
proud of the contributions made to this important subject by the Canadian . 
*oadcasting Corporation. There are some splendid statements of CBC policy. 
e€ quote from page 5 of a pamphlet issued by authority of the Board of » 
ernors on February 21, 1944 entitled “Political and Controversial Broad- 
ing”, This pamphlet was approved by a previous parliamentary committee. 


The policy of the Canadian Broadcasting Corportaion with regard : 
to controversial broadcasting is based on the following principles: 


1. The air belongs to the people who are entitled to hear the principal — 
~ points of view on all questions of importance. 
2. The air must not fall under the control of any individual or groups . 
influential by reason of their wealth or special position. 

3. The right to answer is inherent in the democratic doctrine of free 
speech. 


We reiterate our belief: that the OBC should apply these standards to private: 
ell as public stations, and that the “right to answer” should not be dependent | 
} money as stated by Mr. Brockington and more recently by the present chair- - 
| an of the CBC, Mr. A. D. Dunton. 

_ Speaking at the annual conference of the Canadian Association for Adult 
‘Education at Kingston, Ontario on the 22nd of May 1946 Mr. Dunton, Chair- | 
‘of the Board of Governors made this statement. “The opportunity to . 
fluence opinion by air should not be available for money”. Gentlemen, the 
ortunity to influence opinion by air in Canada 7s available for money and > 
proof is not far to seek. 

_ An organization which calls itself the Income Taxpayers Association has 
m broadcasting regularly on most of the private radio stations in Canada. 
se broadcasts began in February and have been a daily feature of the 
rays. On April 26 they were carried by 62 private radio stations. They were 
corded broadcasts. The technical term is, I believe, spot announcements. They 
‘the voice of one of the best-known radio announcers in Canada. Since . 
2 have had some diffculty in obtaining complete information, we can only - 
e an estimate of the cost which is about $7,650 per series of 20 spots. There . 
two such series. 
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We wish to place on record some quotations which have formed a part of 
the Income Taxpayers Association broadcasts. : a 
Ist quotation taken from No. 6 in the first series: — : 
Would you like to pay $50. less income tax? Every individual 
taxpayer in Canada can do just that if certain businesses such as co- 
operatives, municipal and government enterprises paid their share of 
income and excess profit taxes. . a 


dnd quotation from No. 8 of the second series. 7 
You will be making out your income tax returns in a few days, 

It is no pleasant job, is it? It certainly isn’t. Particularly when you 
and everyone of 2,500,000 Canadian Income Taxpayers have to add $50. 
to your income tax payment Just because co-operatives and tax exempt 
‘government and municipal business undertakings don’t pay any income 


taxes. 

3rd quotation from No. 11 of the second series. F 

As you fill out your income tax returns this year you can figure you 
are paying an extra $50. in taxes simply because co-ops, government and | 
municipal business fail to bear their fair share of the cost of winning the) 

war, entirely escaping the payement of income taxes. a 
We confine ourselves to two comments on this statement with regard to 
“50” made hundreds and hundreds of times in different forms over the alr! 
(1) The series of spot broadcasts has majored on co-operatives, and has 
caused listeners to think that it 1s co-operatives which are being attacked 
principally, but citing taxation figures they always include- government 
business to get the impressive total of $125,000,000. Prof. John McDougall made — 
this estimate, and apparently attributed only about a fifth of it to income taxes 
which he thought co-operative might pay. Even this proportion made no_ 
allowance for the fact that taxation of patronage payments would cause co>~ 
operatives to operate on a lower margin and reduce their patronage payments. — 
Prof. McDougall’s $125,000,000 even included $37,000,000 Dominion revenue OF 
be derived from imposing income taxes on provincial liquor board revenues. 
(2) These spot broadcasts were repeatedly addressed to “low wage earners” and — 
said that “every individual taxpayer” could save $50. This regardless of whether - 
he paid $10 tax or $100 tax. Newspaper advertisements on the same theme, — 
which could be scanned more critically by the public, were more careful. q 
They said that the $125,000,000 was ‘‘the equivalent of” or an “average ol 
$50 for every individual income tax payer. e | 
Another spot broadeast (No. 12 of the second series) said:— a4 
In 1944 tax exempt businesses escaped payment of 125 million 
dollars in income taxes. Had this amount of? money been paid into 
Dominion treasury in taxes, the personal income tax of a million and 
half Canadians, earning up to $1,800, could have been wiped out. ‘4 


This statement was broadcast as though it were a possible measure of publ 
policy, as though such an exemption could be given without regard for 
marital status of the taxpayer, or without any relief to persons earning ¢ 
$1,800. Such misleading statements can be made in one minute of radio ti 
but they cannot be answered in that time. rt 

To, have the air available for money is unfortunate, and contrary to id 
expressed by both Mr. Brockington and Mr. Dunton; to have it available 
the presentation of such malicious misinformation 1s little short of crimi 
Private radio stations are responsible for many fine programmes, and perf 
many public services, but we do not beleive that it is even in their own interes 
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Ainey should be allowed to sell time for purposes for which CBC stations 
ld not sell it. If, however, private stations are to be allowed to sell time 
express such a viewpoint as that of the Income Taxpayers Association, some 
neans should be devised to give other interested citizens an opportunity—not 
lependent on money—to make their position clear. 

ee This is not unreasonable or presumptuous. The press does make such 
jrovision. A newspaper may express a viewpoint, or. publish an advertisement 
Pressing a viewpoint, which some citizens may consider against the general 
‘ood, but usually the newspaper recognizes that it is obligated to make avai- 
able free space through its news columns or its letters to the editor in which 
hose citizens can correct or attempt to answer the offending opinion. 

_ Consideration of some other differences between the newspaper and the radio 
s a medium for the expression of opinion on public policy might contribute to 
he work of this parliamentary committee. One of the chief differences is that 
‘he broadcast bands are limited in number, and that any one of these bands 
jan carry only one message or programme at one time. Newspapers choose 
hat material they carry, but any one newspaper can carry one hundred dif- 
erent Opinions at one and the same time, and the reader may choose among 
a 

Another difference is that the radio message is heard but not seen, and 
fepetore is not as easily identified with its author. When a person reads some- 
hing in a newspaper, he is conscious of what newspaper he is reading from, 
nd then he is told by the newspaper whose opinion he is reading, the news- 
aper’s or someone else’s, and usually whether it is a paid opinion (or adver- 
‘jisement) or an unpaid opinion published as a matter of interest. Even though 
a form of presentation usually indicates a paid opinion clearly, newspapers 
ften go further and label the opinion with the warning “Advertisement”. The 
-adio frequently gives no such warning. The same voice that has given the 
yeather or the news may give, without any warning that it is about to give 
f 


$$ $$$_________— 


‘ 
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thas given a paid announcement, the opinion of a private individual or 
ganization. 

| In some fields the ae effective regulation of private stations may result 
om the competitive standards set by the publie stations. But in such a field 
lews, or opinion on public affairs, we submit that the CBC should require 
ate tnd publie stations to observe the same standards of service. Public 
ion, which in the long run determines public policy, is made up of the 
oughts, the prejudices, the judgments of many individuals who are not often 
mpe2ous of whether they heard an address or an opinion over a public station 
-@ private station or whether it was news or “editorial”—they “heard it on 
“ae radio” 

~The maximum. use of the radio in the public interest will be developed 
jowly. We believe that it is the duty of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
) aim at a maximum of freedom in the use of the radio. We would prefer to 
1 oo controversial broadcasting, rather than less, on both public and private 
vations. Greater freedom might be achieved through such restrictions as 
‘ae the station to identify its paid announcements both in its published 
rammes and over the air, and requiring the person who had an opinion to 
ress to be identified, before and after broadcasting, and to deliver his own 
ge with his own voice. We would like to hear on the air a forthright 
sion of many controversial questions, with equal and fair presentation of 
ints of view, but the present situation is intolerable. 
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The principle of responsibility in the public service is recognized not only 
in Canada but in the United States as well. As long ago as 1928 the Federal 
Radio Commission laid down the following qualifications. 


Broadcasting stations are licensed to serve the public and not for 
the purpose of furthering the private or selfish interests of individuals or 
eroups of individuals. The standard of public interest, convenience or 
necessity means nothing if it does not mean this. ¢ 


One hesitates to suggest that the search for profit is destroying the good name 
of radio in Canada but there are facts which lead one’toward that conclusion. — 

As at present constituted the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has well 
within its means the power to correct this unfortunate situation. To return to 
the Broadcasting Act we find that Section 24, Subsection 2, reads:— * 


The Corporation shall each year prior to the renewal or issue of” 
‘licences of the private stations by the minister review the activities of 
-such private stations and shall make such recommendations to the 
minister in regard to their working, broadcasting or any other matter 
concerning such stations as it may deem desirable. FA 


That section of the Act appears to give the Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation all the authority it needs to ensure that 
broadcasting in Canada is carried on properly and in the public service. In i 
endeavour to do this we can assure the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation th 
it has the whole-hearted support of co-operators in Canada from coast to coast 
There are principles still to be established governing the proper use of radio. 
in the public interest, and we look for important pronouncements of policy from 
this committee, blazing progressive new trails. To-day private radio stations: 
are used against co-operatives and public ownership, without adequate provis! 
for reply. To-morrow radio may be used to injure others much less abl 
withstand unfair attack. The present misuse of radio should be the occasi 
of a thorough study of the regulations which should govern controversial broa 
casting on both public and private stations. a 
The Co-operative Union of Canada wishes to emphasize the following 
points :— 
1. We support the Canadian Broadcasting Act of 1936 and the Radio Act 
of 1938, ensuring that radio in Canada shall be controlled by parliament, 
that all stations shall operate in the public service and that the 
shall dominate the field of radio broadcasting supplemented by loe 
private stations. 

2. More time should be provided on Corporation and private stations ‘a 
for discussion of matters of public interest. 

8. Broadcasts on controversial questions should not be sponsored bi 
should be sustaining broadcasts with adequate provision for prese 
tion of all important points of view. 

4. Speakers and organizations presenting controversial broadcasts should 
be clearly identified at the beginning and end of each broadcast. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. po 
The Cuairman: Thank you, Mr. Staples. Are there any questions? — E 


By Mr. Hackett: a 

Q. I was going to ask Mr. Staples if he would be good enough to tell 

few questions which are not controversial? | 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Hackett in effect says that there is not anythin, 

is not controversial unless ‘you can suggest something that is not controv 
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: Mr. Hackerr: That is not helpful. I should like to know those that are 
~ not. 

The CuatrMan: We all know large numbers of questions that are contro- 
versial but Mr. Hackett in effect says “By golly, practically everything is 
controversial.” Do you know anything that is not? 

The Wirness: Well, I hesitate to pick out one or two. 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Hackett’s question really was one to which he 
would not expect an answer. . 

The Wrrness: I would suggest if our suggestion becomes a matter of policy 
then ways and means can be found of putting it into effect. The authorities 
that are responsible for doing that will have quite a task, I faney, deciding just 
what topics are at the moment controversial and what. are not, but I suggest 
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* that it is requiring a good deal of me at the moment to try to make any 
y division here. Is that a good enough answer? Cam 

i. The CuairMan: I am sure Mr. Hackett would agree with that, too. 

Bs 

By Mr. Hackett: 


i Q. I just thought that your third suggestion would mean that almost the 
af entire range of human affairs would come within the restriction that you advo- 
_ cate in the third paragraph of your conclusions?—A. Mr. Hackett may have a 

better understanding of what is involved in that point than I have as far as that 
4s concerned, but it does seem to me that at this moment there are still broad 
_ fields left for broadcasting that may not be controversial. I happen to be a 
t farmer and the whole field of agriculture, the growing of crops, control of weeds, 
_ and all that kind of thing is a tremendous field which certainly is not contro- 
_ versial. The whole field of school broadcasting which is of growing importance— 
is . It is highly controversial—aA. Well, our teachers seem to handle the 
ie subjects fairly well in school. They are not considered controversial there, and 
i on the radio they probably can be handled in a similar way without. being con- 
_ sidered controversial. 


a 
* By the Chairman: 
ib Q. You mean pedagogy itself over the radio would not be controversial? — 


_A. I mean instruction by radio on similar subjects to those that are now being 
a carried in schools would not necessarily be controversial. 

__ _Q. Putting the red school house over the air would not. be controversial? — 
_A. We are doing some of that by radio in Canada now, and it is only an 
— opinion of mine but I think more will be done. I think there is a wide field 
_ there. I think there are other fields. 


i. By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Is it not true that the progress of our democracy depends on the dis- 
cussion of the widest possible group of public questions?—A. I would say yes. I 
| do think that if it is, as Mr. Hackett implies, that most subjects could be con- 
‘sidered controversial or are controversial then that is all the more reason that 
_ this kind of thing should be done. 


=e 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The question I am going to ask you is only designed to show the vastness 
_ of the problem and its difficulty. I am choosing for an illustration an organiza- 
_ tion to which neither you nor I belong nor any member of this committee. I 
a choosing the Communist party of Canada. Let us say that some person 
_ goes on the radio for three or four minutes and he says certain things against 


the Communist party of Canada. He criticizes them very severely and in un- 
aa 
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measured terms on a spot announcement and he keeps on doing it. Communist — 
party of Canada is not the right name for it, but it used to be. There is a party f 
of another name now which is its lineal descendant. It is not a very large — 
body. Would you recommend that every opportunity should be given to that — 
body to make its reply and to make sure that its reply was adequate, not — 
measured at any time but rather to see they really have an adequate chance to — 
answer. I have only asked you that question to show you the nature of the — 
difficulty —A. I would say if controversial broadcasting generally, as we under- | 
stand the term, was handled as well as political broadcasting is being handled ~ 
now by the corporation we probably would not have much complaint. Ma 
“Mr. Hacxerr: May I ask Mr. Staples what party he belongs to? 
The Cuamman: I do not think it matters. I was making a statement by — 
way of a question. You see in political life you have clearly marked divisions ~ 
between people, but in all those economic problems’ you have not any so clearly — 
marked body. Now, a co-operative 1s clear. It is quite clear there. I am not — 
suggesting to you by these questions that the matter of some further and better — 
regulation is impossible nor that the problem is insoluble, but IT do want you to | 
realize that it is one that would take a very great deal of figuring out to arrive 
at some plan. | a 
The Witness: I think our organization understands that it is a very difficult 


question. 


By the Charman: . 

Q. You are not ready to minimize the difficulty?—A. No, but we still think — 
some way of handling it simply must be found. Our experiences, as outlined — 
in this brief, in the last few months have been rather bitter ones. ; 


By Mr. Hackett: . 4 
Q. Mr. Staples, would you put in the category of uncontroversial questions — 
the statement you made as to the satisfaction which is being generally experienced — 
as to the CBC’s handling of political broadcasting?—A. T do not understand — 
your question. _— 
Q. You have stated you think that the CBC is handling political broad- 
casting in an entirely satisfactory manner.—A. I did not say that. es 
Q. Do you think your statement is one that is quite accurate?—A. 1 didam 
not say they were handling it in an entirely satisfactory manner. T think what 
I said was if controversial broadcasting generally was being as well handled — 
as political broadcasting is we would not have as much complaint as we have — 
now. [a 
By Mr. Coldwell: . ‘a 
Q. In other words, Mr. Staples, would you agree that the best form of — 
controversial broadcasting is the forum in which all sides can be presented in @ 
particular period?—A. It is certainly one good form. ‘There is no question — 
about that. There may be other forms of controversial broadcasting as good or 


almost as good. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You would not say it is the best form, and cannot be improved?—A. No. — 

Q. Then when you say it is not the best form right there you have made & 

controversial statement because there are people who will say it is the best — 

form?—A. I do not know that I am making my stand clear. I am not saying 

there should not be controversial statements made on the air. a 
Q. Oh no, you are not saying that. 


yg! _ RADIO BROADCASTING ~ Piercy 
By Mr. Coldwell: 
~_Q. Would you say that spot announcements of the description you have given 
re should 'be permitted by a station without an opportunity for the opposite 
“point of view to be presented? 

|» The Cuairman: That is the whole point of the brief as I see it. 

_ The Wirvess: That is right. 


By the Chairman: 


~  Q. You also have indicated that if an organization makes a spot announce- 
| ment that merely to permit a spot reply would not be sufficient because the 
| reply cannot be made by a spot retort—A. That is a further point. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


| Q. You would agree that one line of thought would demand to answer it in 
one manner and another line of thought would demand to answer it in another 
| manner and that would lead to very difficult methods of control? Would you 
agree with that?—A. I think that is generally true. 

tS ee 


ite wee 


z By Mr. Hansell: 

 Q. But while a spot announcement cannot be answered in the same time as 
| the announcement was given the opposite view can be put over by similar spot 
announcements advocating the other position in the same period of time?— 
A. iy can say in the same time that the other fellow is wrong and you are 
fen. 

* -Q. I mean to say that here is the cooperative association and here is the 
taxpayer’s association. I do not know anything about the taxpayers’ association, 
but let us say that the taxpayers’ association put over a spot announcement 
advocating something that they want, or it can be something else. The co- 
operatives have the opportunity of doing the same thing, advocating what they 
want?—A. There are two points there. One is we only have the opportunity 
ata tremendous price. 


\ eae 


i. 


eee? 


By the Charman: 

~ Q. You would thave to pay a lot of money?—A. Yes, and that is money 

e do not have and could not have. 

Bet Q. Part of your complaint there is the power of money in the matter?—A. 
That is right. The other point is that in radio it is a well known fact that two 

roadcasts never get exactly the same audience. It is shifting all the time, so 

that even if you come on at the same period of the day on the next day with 

your spot announcement you would not reach the same people. Therefore, 
some people would have the other story and some people would have your story 
‘and some people would have both stories. 

Mr. Hansetu: But it would be fair to both sides. 

The Cuairman: There you have something that would introduce a difference 

‘opinion. What is the best way of answering that spot announcement propa- 

ganda? You know it struck me when I heard one or two of them that if they 

were just left alone to keep on doing that for a little while and then somebody 

ame back with a ten minute speech they could knock them for a loop, as it 

were. In other words, by continuing to make these spot announcements they 


hy really delivering themselves into their opponent's hands. 

The Wirness: If you could reach the same audience— : 

Le The Cuarrman: You would not reach all but what you would do would 
be you would reach some different ones and you would state what they said. 


2 persons who were listening would get their statement first from your lips 
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and with a sarcastic tone of voice, perhaps. Thus it would get into them that 
way and probably would do more good than an immediate spot reply would 
have done or any kind of reply. : ~Sl 

The Wirness: You bring up the question of what is the best kind of reply. 
The cooperative movement in Canada did the very best they could by radio to 
answer this propaganda, but we still felt we were not doing a very good job, 
partly because we did not have enough money to do it. ; i. 


By Mr. Hansell: : 
Q. In what way did you do a lot of answering of propaganda?—A. I know 
the Ontario situation best. In Ontario we developed a series of eight ten- 
minute broadcasts on a number of stations. They were broadcasts that were 
prepared by the Ontario Cooperative Union and the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture. We were on some of the larger stations of the province, a very 
costly business, by the way. Out in the smaller areas it was sort of a cooperative — 
arrangement between the Ontario Cooperative Union and local organizations, the 
county federations of agriculture, or something of that sort. Half the broad-— 
cast was used to tell about the cooperative movement generally and the other — 
half was used to tell the story of the local organization, what it was, how it 
worked, what its purpose was. That was the main attempt we made in our 
province. . 
Q. There are individual co-operative enterprises throughout the country that_ 
operate sponsored programs?—A. That is quite true. ¥, 
Q. And they answered them, too?—A. In some areas that is true. ; 
Q. There is one other matter. What is your official position in respect to 
the farm forum?—A. I am national secretary of the farm radio forum. ‘ 
Q. Have you not discussed co-operatives over that program?—A. Yes, 1 
~ think we have. There was a broadcast last year that was fairly directly on the 
problem of co-operative marketing. It came from Halifax or Antigonish, as I 
remember. a 
Q. Besides that you have referred to the advantages of co-operatives ?— 
A. And the disadvantage. It would be impossible to discuss realistically the 
rural problems of Canada without mentioning co-operatives at various point 
- Q. Exactly, so you had that advantage over the CBC network.—A. Th 
is true, yes. I would say that is an outstanding example of the proper use. 
radio. 
Q. Now then, take the taxpayers’ association. I do not for the mome 
care whether or not they are wealthy. There is a principle itfvolved. I kno 
a taxpayers association that is not wealthy. It is a very poor organization 
composed of people who have not any wealth at all. How could this organiz 
tion possibly put thei i i ne 
How could they put their message across if they did not use that plan? T 
have not got access to the national networks and you have to some exte 
These people have not. How could they put their message across! re 
asking a very big question. We have only dealt with the pri 
I do not know how it is going to be worked out. What we have said in e 
is that unless a way can be found for more than one side of the case t 
presented then it should not be presented at all. ‘a 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Is there not another forum known as Citizens’ Forum?—A. Tha 
right. ‘ 
Q. On Citizens’ Forum have I not heard discussions about the disadva 
tages of the co-operation as well as the advantages on the Farm Forum: 
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Yes. You could not say that the Farm Forum discusses only the advan- 

es of co-operation because there has been a presentation of various points 

iew on the same broadcast. . 

_ Q. You have had people who are opposed to co-operatives on the Farm 
orum?—A. That is right. As a matter of fact, they disagree with co-operative 

movement. We discussed that question with the Farm Forum the other day. 


3 _ The Cuarrman: Before we adjourn, gentlemen, Mr. C. E. Phillips, of the 
_ Canada-Newfoundland Educational Association will be the first witness at 
_ four o’clock. 

® Mr. HACKETT: Before Mr. Staples goes, I want to ask him a question or 
o about this station which was established rather recently at Antigonish, - 
| Nova Scotia. That university is a centre, if not the centre, of the co-operative 
‘movement in Canada, is it not? 

The Wirness' Well, it is so far off to one side that I would not say it is 
the centre. 

ie Mr. Hacxerr: Well, it is to one side, but I am referring to it as being 
the centre of the philosophy which it has developed, and which I understand 
has been of great benefit throughout Canada. That is the sense in which I used 
the word there. 


_ The Wirness: That is right. I would say that Saint X University has 
layed a very important part in the development of the co-operative movement 
ind in the development of the most useful technique in co-operative education. 
__ Mr. Hacxerr: Now, I am not sure—I am not going to make a statement 
| —but I have understood that one of the reasons for giving that University a 
station, was to permit it to broadcast the philosophy of the co-operative 
‘movement. 

_ The Wirness: I think, Mr. Chariman, there are those here who could 
“answer that question better than I. 


Mr. Hacxerr: Was that not your knowledge of one of the principal 
Irposes in setting it up; it is used largely for that purpose? 
The Wirness: No, I would not say that. I do not know. I have never 
d a program— | 
Mr. Hacxert: In any case it is after one o’clock and there are others who 
ave questions to ask. ' 
Mr. Hansewu: I am quite willing to call this brief at an end for the sake 
“making time, but if we do that I wish to make this question of privilege, 
use it is going to involve Mr. Staples. Eventually I want to make some 
rvations arising out of the brief that was presented the other day by Dr. 
tain, and in so doing I would bring Mr. Staples name into the picture. Now, 
n't want it said that I did not do it when Mr. Staples was here. I thought 
had suggested that any observations we wished to make could be made later, 
now being taken with questions. 
The Cuarrman: That is right, and it would offend I think against the 
y we have followed if you were to make such a statement now. 


‘Mr. Hansexu: Yes. My question of privilege is simply that I do not want 
0 be said that by speaking in Mr. Staples absence I was afraid to say it in 
S presence. 

The CHamRMAN: That is o.k. I would like to raise a matter of privilege my- 
and that is that I have to attend another committee at two o’clock. I think 
ju have anything that requires our sitting longer that we could go on with it 
an adjourn and come back at four o’clock. 


S ‘al hy: 4 
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The CuarrMan: No, Mr. Phillips will be the first witness. 

Mr. Roprnson: I had several questions. a 

The CHARMAN: With all respect I want to point out that you will be into 
morning sittings soon, and the steering committee have yet to work out the 
list of names which confront us in this committee. It is very heavy; yet what is” 


to be done. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: If memb 
him to come back for half an hour and try to limit questioning of Mr. 


the first half hour? You could ask Mr. Staples to be available. 
The Cuarrman:; You will not finish with Mr. Phillips who has been brought 

here? I do not think so.. That is my judgment. a 
Mr. Hackett: If Mr. Robinson can give us assurance that five minutes will 

be adequate for the purpose of his questions might he not put the questions now? 
Mr. CotpweLu: The Chairman has a meeting at two o’clock. f 
The Cuairman: Will you gentlemen stay? 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Mr. Staples, you make the statement on page 2 of your brief that:- 
Private stations observe no such standard as set out by Mri 
Brockington. — 

I understand there are some 90 private stations in Canada. Do we take it you 
wish that remark to apply to each and every one of those stations?—A. The 
best answer to that question 1s our entire thesis in the brief. I would not wanw 
to say that statement necessarily applies to every single one of the stations. — 
It may be a little general to put it that way, but it appears to apply to most of 


them according to our experience, because most of them certainly carried the 
Income Taxpayer 


ers want to question Mr. Staples could we not ask 
Staples to- 


s Association announcements without any opportunity for 
reply. I do not know if all did. They may have. ‘ i 
Q. Let me ask you a further question. How many station logs have you. 
examined to form the basis for making a statement of that kind in your brief?” 
__A. T have not examined any station logs. a 
Q. Then you make that statement without an actual examination of the 


work which the stations are doing?—A. We make that statement with a know- ! 


ledge of some work stations are doing, and perhaps we are a bit sensitive. ‘ 
at statement with 


--Q. Would it not be more accurate to say you make th 
some knowledge as to some work that some stations are doing?—A. Yes, if you 
change it to most stations I think it would be more accurate. We know thi 
most of the stations carried the Income Taxpayers Association broadcas 
They did that for a reason. I do not know what the reason was. Maybe they 
wanted the money they got out of it. Maybe they thought that was a prop 
point of view to present. I do not know what the reason was, but we know th 
most of the private stations in Canada carried those broadcasts. 


Q. Then the statement was inspired for the most part by these inco 


tax announcements which you have quoted?—A. I would say this recent misuse 
of radio is the best example it would be possible to find, a better example than I 


hope we will ever see again in my lifetime, anyway. se 


By Mr. Nixon: 

Q. Have you any me nt 
that. The Cooperative Union of Canada has not discussed the technique involved. 
I am only a layman in radio. I do not know very much about the technicall- 

ties involved. I suggest that others might answer that question when the time 


comes. 
The CuarrMan: We will adjourn until 4 o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock p- 


oe 


thod to suggest? A. I do not believe I should go into 
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Me, The committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


itd 


The CuHatrman: I see a quorum, gentlemen. When we rose at one o'clock, 
Ke Mr. Phillips of the Canada-Newfoundland Education Association was on the 
| point of commencing to read his brief to us. I gather from him, or indirectly - 
| rather, that there are some changes in the document and that what you have 
| before you will be a little different from what he is going to present, but no doubt 
| that will be noticed as he goes along. 


‘i i. 


|. Mr. Charles E. Phillips, Secretary-Treasurer, Canada-Newfoundland 
| Education Association, called: 


_ ._ The Cuarrman: Mr. Phillips, make yourself comfortable. You are free to 
| sit, or stand, as you wish; take your coat off, make yourself comfortable. 
i The Witness: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


oD The Cuairman: Mr. Beaudoin is going to carry on as chairman for a while. 


(Mr. Maybank retired and Mr. Beaudoin resumed the chair.) 


Mr. Hacxert: You mean until Monday? 
The CuarrMan: I am going to the strike committee. 

BY The Vicz-Cuairman: Is it the pleasure of the committee to have Mr. 
| Phillips proceed now? 


ie 


Agreed. 
You may proceed, Mr. Phillips. 
The Witness: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Canada and Newfoundland Education 
| Association may not be known to you. Perhaps I had better begin by saying a 
| word or two about it. The C.N.E.A. as it is familiarly called, is an organization 
| supported by the nine provincial departments of education in Canada, and by 
the Department of Education in Newfoundland. Its directors include the 
~ deputy ministers of education in each of the provinces and include also the chief 
education officers of the local education authorities in major cities, for example. 
Ibis therefore broadly representative of educational authorities across Canada. 
In our membership we have representatives of various provincial organizations 
| of teachers, trustees, general educational associations; and we are therefore in a 
looser way pretty well representative of all aspects of education at the elementary 


| and secondary school level in the country. 


see The brief which I am about to present was prepared by an officer of our 
association in consultation with Mr. R. S. Lambert, Director of Educational 
j _ Broadcasting of the CBC. The text of the brief was submitted on two occasions 
| to our directors for revision and represents therefore the considered views of our 
| association. However, I must apologize for having given you a text which is 
| not quite the same as I am going to read, as the chairman explained, because we 
Pe tive just received very recent information which has made it necessary to add 
an appendix to the copy which you have. You will find at the last page an 
appendix with recent information. What I am going to do is to incorporate that 
recent information into the brief so that in its printed form it will read more 
smoothly. And there are one or two other important textual changes which I 
_ shall make as we go along. ; 
ue _ Since the major portion of this brief is descriptive I do not anticipate that 
_ you will have very many questions, or very much discussion during the reading 
_ of the first part; but, with your permission Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 
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that I stop after the various sections and to permit members of the committee — 
+0 ask questions if they so desire, since it is rather long it might be easier to- 
question on parts as we go. . § 

Mr. Contpweiu: I was going 
let you go ahead and complete 


to suggest that it would expedite matters if we 
the presentation of your brief. If we start to. 
ask questions with respect to one section we might spend more time on that one © 
section than we wanted to and find that we had not sufficient time left in which — 
to ask other questions we would like to put, and also we might find that you — 
would not have sufficient time in which to make your complete presentation. For — 
those reasons I am going to suggest that you proceed and read your brief right — 


through. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is the procedure th 
in this committee. We will ask you to present your 
have questions. 

Mr. Hacxerr: And sometimes questions which would be p 
first part are answered before you reach the end. - 

‘The Witness: Very well, Mr. Chairman, I am agreeable to that. When we 
do come to the question and discussion period you will want to have, no doubt 
you will need to have questions both on the educational aspect of this and on * 
the part CBC plays in educational broadcasts. For that reason I have one of 
the other gentlemen who are on my left, associated with me, Mr. John C. Walsham 
nt of the Ontario Educational Association and Assistant — 
entary Education in Ontario. Mr. Walsh has had am 
oadcasting, that is school broadcasting; and he, © 


at we have followed so far 
brief and after that we will — 


rovoked by the 4 


of broadcasting. Also with me is Mr. R. 8S. Lambert, supervisor of edu 


broadeasts for CBC, and Mr. Lambert would of course 
answer questions on the CBC’s part in school broadéasting. I myself will deal — 


with just general educational questions, if you so permit. . 

While Mr. Lambert is coming up I would say that the Ontario Educational — 
Association of which Mr. Walsh is president is one of the provincial associations — 
which has taken a very active interest in educational broadcasting, both m 
encouraging it and in seeking to improve the techniques; and it is very fortunate — 


therefore that we should have him associated with us in this presentation. 
And now, I will start my presentation with page 2, Mr. Chairman:— 
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F ON SCHOOL BROADCASTING—1946 5 

s annual convention in Toronto in October, 1944, The Canada and 
‘Education Association passed the following resolution:— 

ereas the broadcasting of educational programmes into the Cana- 

an schools is assuming considerable proportions and is of great potential | 

yportance, and ~ 

_ Whereas the co-operative efforts of the CBC in conjunction with the 

yartments of education have proven to be very satisfactory, 

Be it resolved that the C.N.E.A. urge upon the Advisory Council on 

hoo] Broadcasting the desirability of a brief being presented to the 

rlamentary Radio Committee, emphasizing the importance of school ° 

oadeasting and the early necessity of greater support in providing 

ucational programmes on a provincial or regional, as well as a national, 

(cae eae 


r, at the request of the National Advisory Council on School Broad- 
he C.N.E.A. agreed itself to undertake the presentation of the proposed 
ich follows herewith. 

resenting this brief, the directors of the Canada and Newfoundland 
m Association wish emphatically to endorse the basic principles and 
les governing the control and operation of broadcasting in Canada as 
porated. in the Radio Broadcasting Act and as enunciated by successive 
amentary committees. We believe it essential in the public interest that 
icly owned national broadcasting system (CBC) be maintained and 
ned and that its independence from political interference and the 


of special interests be at all times safeguarded. 
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stribution of School Broadcasts — 
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Growth of School Broadcasting 

For several years past, radio has been used in Canada as a means 0 
providing programmes of an educational character designed to be heard if 
school classrooms. Apart from temporary experiments, the first provinces t 
establish broadcasts to schools on a permanent basis, with the encouragement 
and collaboration of the CBC, were the Departments of Education of Nove 
Scotia and British Columbia. In 1940, at the request of educators, the CBK 
introduced, on its national network, certain courses of school broadcasts provided 
by CBS American School of the Air and offered gratis to Canada. In ret 
the CBC undertook to contribute to the American School of the Air a num 
of programmes on Canadian subjects, to be heard in U.S.A. schools. In 194 
Radio-College, the educational organ of the CBC, commenced providing edu 
tional programmes over French-speaking stations in Quebec, for the ben 
of high school and college students, and adults. In 1942 the CBC, in collabo 
tion with the nine provincial departments of education, presented the firs 
series of national school broadcasts, heard on a coast-to-coast network across 
the Dominion, with the aim of strengthening the sense of Canadian citizenship 
in the boys and girls of elementary and junior high school age. This led in 194 
to the creation of permanent consultative machinery to assist the CBC: i 


planning national school broadcasts. 


National Advisory Council Formed j 

By agreement between the CBC and the Canada and Newfoundland Eduea 

tion Association, the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting wa 

set up, consisting of representatives of the departments of education, the Nati 

Conference of Canadian Universities, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 

Canadian Federation of Home and School, and the Canadian School Trust 

Association. This council, which met for the first time in March 1944, has” 

following functions:— - 

(a) To advise the CBC on the planning of programmes on the Natione 

Network intended for reception by schools during normal hours. ~ 

(b) To advise the CBC programmes relating to educational publicity (e 
Education Week). ; 

(c) To advise the CBC on the planning of school broadcasts to be ex 
changed with the U.S.A. and other networks abroad. E 

(d) To advise and co-operate with the CBC on suitable publicity for schor 

and other educational broadcasts. — 

(ec) To co-operate with the CBC on matters affecting the reception ¢ 

school broadcasts (i.e. advice to teachers, provision of receivers, distrib 

tion of literature, etc.). = 

(f) To collect reports on provincial, regional and national school br 

casts, and to discuss these reports with the CBC. A 

(g) To advise provincial governments on changes and new development 

connection with educational broadcasting. To co-operate with the | 

in initiating new experiments in educational broadcasting. a 


In August 1943, the CBC established, within its programme division, — 


education department under a Supervisor of Educational Broadcasts, one of w 
functions is to act as Secretary to the National Advisory Council. a 


Basis of Provincial School Broadcasting 
Parallel with this development of national school broadcasting, ther 
place a rapid growth of provincial school broadcasting. The working arra 
ment between education authorities and the CBC in this matter is as fo 
In principle, the CBC is responsible for whatever goes on the air, but the 


» 
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ae are responsible for whatever is received in the classroom. 
rovineial departments of education interested in using radio in the 
aborate with the CBC on the basis of : 

Provision by the provincial departments of education of programme 
_ plans, scripts, casts and other talent necessary for suitable production. 


studio and production facilities. 


On this basis, the departments of education in eight provinces (i.e. all except 
bec) now present, in collaboration with the CBC, educational programmes 
ned for their schools. Schemes of regional collaboration have been estab- 
d, in the east between the three Maritime provinces, and in the west. between 
our western provinces. In each area there is a regional inter-departmental 
ittee to plan programmes, with a CBC regional official to give help in 
rying them out. Most of the provinces also have departmental school radio 
pmittees, on which the views of teachers and parent-teacher organizations are 
pt resented. 
_ In certain provinces, the Department of Education employs a full-time 
r to take care of school radio matters; sometimes this function is com- 
ned with taking care of educational motion-picture matters. In British 
umbia, the CBC contributes half the salary of the Director of School Broad- 
ts, who is an official of the B.C. Department of Education, and provides him 
h office facilities at Station CBR, Vancouver. Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
ntario employ similar officers. 


Broadcast Programmes—General Plan 


he “season” for school broadcasts extends roughly from October to April 
ear. On an average the amount of time on the air per week given to school 
asting in each region is as follows:— 

Peet” Total Amount 

ry =i Region of Time Usual Hours 

sMaritime Provinces: ..é:i....2... 3 hrs. 15 mins. 10:45—11:00 am) 


ve 3:00— 3:15 pm) AST 
Pee : or 3:30 
Quebec (French-speaking) ........ 5 hrs. 15 mins. 4:30— 5:00 pm) 
. ae 5:00— 5:30 pm) EST 
meee Ontario and Quebec.............. 2 hrs. 45 mins. 10:00—10:30 am) 
Wa (English-speaking) .9..).co0c... 2:00— 2:15 pm) EST 


“Prairies “Provinces ..-.:)..-. ee 2 hrs. 30 mins. 

> (Man. 11:30—12:00 noon) CST 
(Sask. 2:00— 2:30 pm ) MST 
(Alta. 11:30—12:00 noon) 
ae 2:30— 3:00 pm ) MST 
Birrtish “Columbia -. 2): { 0.3 .3-... 2 hrs. 30 mins. 2:00— 2:30 pm) PST 
each region the school broadcast period on Friday is given up to the 
al School Broadeasts, which are presented by the CBC on the recom- 
on of the National Advisory Council. On other days the school broadcast 
are occupied by either provincial or inter-provincial school broadcasts, 
by the: departments of education concerned, or (where requested by 
ents of education) by the broadcasts of the American School of the Air. 


al School Broadcasts 

a rule there are twenty-four 30-minute periods devoted to the national 
broadcasts, whose aim is to strengthen the sense of common Canadian 
ship among our school pupils. These broadcasts are not intended as 
| “lessons” in the ordinary sense; nor on account of provincial diversities, 
‘be tied closely in with the school curriculum in each province. They 
ed to stimulate the child’s imagination, widen his horizon, and increase 
round knowledge. In particular, they are designed to bring to rural 
enrichment which they cannot obtain by other means. 

oa » ! 


; (b) Provision gratis by the CBC of time on the air, wire line services, 
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The 30-minute period is divided into two parts. The first ten minute is 
given up to a weekly news review for schools, featuring an important news story 


of the week with background material of an educational character. The fol- 
ion of an historical, 


lowing twenty minutes 1s usually occupied by a dramatizati 
geographical or descriptive character. Among the subjects dealt with in the 
last three years have been: “Heroes of Canada”, “My Canada” (life in the nine 
” “The Way of Free Men” (stories of demo- 


provinces), “Conserving Canada”, 
cracy), “Proud Procession” (achievement of great Canadians), “The Adventure 


of Canadian Painting”, “Our Canadian Writers’. q 
Owing to time zone difficulties, it is impossible to put a National School 
Broadcast on the air simultaneously in all parts of the Dominion. To secure 
nationwide distribution, the programs must first be transcribed, and then shipped 
to regional centres for delayed broadcast at times that suit school needs. The 
regulations laid down by the American Federation of Musicians (Canadian 
Section), specify extremely high rates of pay for musicians making recordings; — 
and no distinction is drawn between transcriptions made for single delayed 
broadcasts, and recordings made for repeated performance. This state of affairs — 
makes it uneconomical to use live musie talent in school broadeasting pro- 
ductions, with consequent loss of quality. | 
As a result of resolutions passed by the Advisory Council in 1944 and 1945, 
the CBC has undertaken negotiations with this Federation to secure some 
relaxation of these regulations in the case of National School Broadcasts. These 
negotiations have not yet borne fruit, but we hope that, for the sake of assuring — 
a high standard of program, and giving the children the benefit of good music¢, 


iJ * 


they will be pressed to a satisfactory conclusion at an early date. = 


Provincial School Broadcasts—Planning a 
These are planned by provincial departments of education to tie in closely 
with the curriculum of their schools. They are intended to enrich the curriculum — 
by providing background information and imaginative stimulus beyond what is 
available in the classroom. Their purpose is not to substitute for the classroom - 
teacher, but to enlarge the effectiveness and scope of his or her teaching. 4 
In planning these school broadcasts, the departments of education usu 
take into consultation other organizations (in addition to the CBC) of which - 
following are examples:— ° “ 
Manitoba 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society; Winnipeg Suburban Teachers’ Asso 
tions; Inspectors of the Winnipeg School Board; Normal Schoo 
Trustees’ Association. 4 


Saskatchewan ; : 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation; Home and School Federati 


Saskatchewan Department of Public Health co-operated in the presenta: i 
tion of one provincial series of school broadcasts. a Se 


Ontario Bs 
Royal Ontario Museum; Toronto Public Library; Ontario Colleg f 


Education; Faculty of Music, University of Toronto; Inspectors’ Asso 
tion; Ontario Federation of Home and School; Teachers’ Groups, 
Maritime Provinces — % 

Regional School Radio Committee includes representatives of private 
radio stations, Provincial Teachers’ Associations, Home and School, ete. — 


British Columbia 4 
The Department of Education states, “As far as possible oth 


organizations are consulted where their decision would prove of assist 
but this consultation is purely informal”. 4 


partment cat Education Rates: “We consider that school 
are simply a part of the curriculum and that the persons who > 


s outside the Department to assist in the planning and preparing ne 


ee French (Grade 7) 

Junior Music (Grades 1-4) 
Geography (Grades 7-8) 

Story Time (Grades 1-4) 

_ Natural Science (Grades 4-6) 

This is Your History (Grades 5-9) 
- Stories in Music (Grades 6-9) 

Paes _ Agricultural Science (Grades 6-10) 


a 

BS ateris and Quebec (English speaking) 

3 = Social Studies (Grades 6-8) 

Guidance (Grades 8-13) 

Junior Music (Grades 1-6) 

Music for Young Folk (Grades 7-10) 
: Junior Story Period (Grades 1-4) 
Health (Grades 5-9) 

English (Grades 9-10) 

French (Grades 11- 13) 


Quebec (French speaking) 


Laws of nature 

- History of Science 

Great Scientists 

Portraits of Great Canadians 
Builders of Our Country 
Canadian Civics 

_ American Life > 


pe aamnal World. 
South America 


Tinie a ee 
a Great Composers 

if 

nu itoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
ce Music (Grades 4-8) 

oba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

i nee on the March 


ee in Seach 


“8 skatchewan 


‘c aw ake up and Live 


~~ 


ge these broadcasts should be the same as those who prepare the — er 
culum. It has, therefore, not been our practice to invite organiza-— : 
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Alberta 
*Elementary Music (Grades 1-6) 
Speech Training (Grades 6-10) 
British Columbia 
Over the Counter (Grades 4-8) 
Magic Hinges (Grades 1-7) 
Elementary Science (Grades 5-9) 
Four Great Canadians (Grades 7-12) 
Youth in Search of a Future (Grades 7-12) 


*In addition, the Correspondence School Branch of the Alberta Depart-— 
ment of Education makes extensive use of broadcasts over Station CKUA™ 
(which is operated by the Alberta Department of Telephones) to supplement 
correspondence study. } 

In the Maritimes, the programmes consist partly of lesson broadcasts given 
by outstanding teachers, partly of dramatizations. In Ontario and the western 
provinces the form of presentation is chiefly by dramatization. | 

For these dramatized programmes, the Department of Education employs a 
script writer who is either a teacher or a professional recommended by the CBC, 
When the script has been approved by the department or departments concerned, — 
it is then handed to a CBC producer ‘who, in consultation with the department, © 
makes such adjustments as may be necessary to get the best form of radio 
production. As a rule the CBC is responsible for engaging any acting or musical 
talent required, and for putting the programme on the air. In British Columbia, 
however, acting or musical talent is engaged by the Director of School Broad-— 
casts, in consultation with CBC producers. In Saskatchewan, scripts are written 
by the Director of School Broadeasts. sg z 

Due to wartime conditions there has been and still is a shortage of first-— 
class script writers, producers and actors, available for dramatized school broads” 
casts. These programmes require a special type of script, production and- 
acting, which lays emphasis upon qualities that suit the classroom, i.e. simplicity” 
of style, plenty of action, elimination of slang and dialect, absence of confusing 
sound effects, clear diction, etc. Improvement in the standard of presentation of 
school broadcasts is dependent on the extent to which script writers, producer 
actors, etc., can be trained to provide this specialized type of programme. . It 
is highly desirable that more school teachers should be trained and employed” 
to take part in this work. | 


American School of the Atr j 

In addition to the above, the CBC puts on the air in certain provinces, 2 
the request of the provincial Department of Education concerned, one or more 
of the courses offered by CBS American School of the Air. During 1945-46" 
these were heard as follows:— a 
“March of Science” (Grades 7-10)—in Quebec—English-speaking; 
Ontario. - 
“Tales from Far and Near” (Grades 7-10)—in Maritime Provinces; 
Quebec—English-speaking; Ontario; Manitoba. . 4 


To balance this, the CBC has contributed to the American School of the 
Air a number of programmes (usually six per annum) representing aspects of 
Canadian life, to be heard in the schools of the U.S.A. This interchange of school 
broadeasts is valuable insofar as it makes for improved mutual understan 
and increased ‘goodwill between the students and parents of Canada and 
US.A. Great care should be taken, however, to eliminate from these exchan 
anything that may offend national susceptibilities in either country, and 
ensure that the broadcasts are strictly fair and accurate in detail. “a 
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of School Bravia 


ach year the CBC consults with Mt saeticionts of education with a view to 
ermining what times suited to local school needs can be made available on the 
» for school broadcasts. Upon enquiry, all departments have reported that 
times at present made available by the CBC are reasonably suited to school 
eds. However, Manitoba and Alberta indicate that the times are less suitable 
meeity schools than for country schools. According to British Columbia 
ie eh nes vot Education, “‘No time will suit all schools, on account of varying 


ae It Is recognized that the CBC is faced with many complex problems con- 
nected with network administration and commercial considerations, which 
aake it difficult to allocate times solely to suit school convenience. However, 
) to the present, the requests of the provinces for time have been of a very 
odest order—averaging about thirty minutes per diem five days a week, 
ich is much less than the time given by the BBC to school broadcasts in 
itain—about two hours per day—and also less than that given by the ABC 
-Australia—about one hour per day. 
The needs of the provinces may grow, as the techniques of school broad- 
sasting improve. This may lead to a demand for more time on the air, in which 
tase some conflict may be expected between the claims of public service and 
those of commerce. We are of the opinion that, in the case of such conflicting 
aims, the CBC should follow, in principle, the policy of giving preference to 
he reasonable needs of education. 


_ The National School Broadcasts are heard over a network of approximately 
7 Piations across the Dominion. 

The American School of the Air programmes have been heard over approxi- 
ely 20 stations in eastern and mid-eastern Canada. 

For the provincial and regional school broadcasts, the CBC arranges special 
works of stations, to ensure local coverage. 

In all the aie cases the CBC Station Relations Department offers the 
ol broadcast programmes to the private stations concerned, and urges them 
arry them as a public service. The response of the private stations has, in 
eral, been enthusiastic and generous. ‘They have sacrificed many half-hours 
ime which might have been sold to advertisers, in order to help the anoles 


F Revarding the coverage secured for school broadcasts by CBC in co-operation 

‘private stations, the Department of Education report as follows:— 

Nova Paty: Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Mani- 

toba and New Brunswick — Satisfied. 

Protestant Quebec — reports satisfactory coverage in larger centres 

but not in places that have no English language outlet. 

British Columbia reports satisfactory coverage except for uneven 

_ reception in an area along the coast and between Prince Rupert and 
Prince George; also at points in the interior, notably near Golden and 


Field. =, 


Although the overall picture is good, there are individual cases where some 
nflict arises between commercial and educational interests. Stations have 
2 known to discontinue school broadcasts without notice, or to find reasons 
not carrying them, for motives which, when traced back to their source, 
ear to be commercial. 
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Accordingly, we consider that the CBC should give serious consideration to_ 
adopting as a definite policy, the principle that school broadcasts are a “must?” 
programme, that should be carried by all affiliated stations that are necessary to : 
give coverage to the schools. This would bring school broadcasts into the same 
category as other sustaining programmes that are at present carried in “reserved — 
time”. “ | 
Inequality of CBC Facilities in different Provinces : ; 

Since co-operation between the CBC and the Departments of Education ha 
erown up gradually over a period of years, certain anomalies and discrepancies 
have arisen as between the facilities which the Corporation affords to the 
individual provinces. For instance, the CBC has production centres only in 
. Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and Halifax. This means that in 
some provinces there is no station from which school broadcasts planned 
specifically for the schools of that province can originate. The personnel of: 
the Corporation made available for assisting in the presentation of the broad- 
casts has also been limited, largely through war conditions. - 

For this present after the war period we hope that the CBC will 

(a) provide facilities in each province for the origination of provincial 

school broadcasts, s 

(b) make available more production and other staff for helping in the 

presentation of school broadcasts, E | 

(c) roughly equalize the share of contribution that it makes to the develop- 

ment of school broadcasting in each province. ; 


Publicity for School Broadcasts 
The programmes and syllabus of school broadcasts are brought to 
attention of inspectors, school principals, teachers, students and parents in t 
following ways:— 
By the CBC through publication of 
(a) Young Canada Listens—52 page booklet issued by CBC every Augu 
free to teachers, ete. Distributed mainly through Departments 
Education. Circulation in 1945-46—383,000 copies. ? 
(b) American School of the Air Teachers’ Manual—220 pages publis 
annually in a special Canadian edition by CBS and distributed thro 
the CBC and Departments of Education, free to teachers, ete. Cir 

- lation 5,000 copies. 7 

(c) CBC Monthly Guide to Educational and Cultural Programs—Monthh 
free to interested applicants. Circulation 14,000 copies. 
(d) Radio-College booklet—48 pages issued in French annually by 
French network of CBC. Circulation 15,000 copies. This is supple- | 
mented by special booklets reproducing pictures and text to supplement 
the broadcasts. ae 


By Provincial Departments of Education ae 
(a) British Columbia publishes a detailed Teachers Bulletin before + 
after Christmas. Circulation 2,300 copies. 
Alberta publishes a special booklet giving syllabus of all edueatic 
broadcasts approved by the Department, before and after Chris 
Circulation 6,200 copies. ; 
(c) Saskatchewan publishes a detailed Teachers Bulletin before and a 
Christmas. Circulation 2,400 copies. 
(d) Manitoba publishes programme details in its School Journal. . 
(e) Omtario publishes special programme brochures before and a 
Christmas, and a music appreciation brochure. Circulation 30; 
copies. =, 
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New Brunswick publishes programme details, ete., in the Educational 
Forum. a : 
(g) Nova Scotia publishes programme details in its School Journal—Circu- 
lation 16,000 copies. ae 
 (h) The Maritime Provinces publish a detailed syllabus of their regional 
: school broadcasts in booklet form, before and after Christmas. 


Receiving Equipment in Schools 
_ _ The following table shows the estimated number of schools with receivers 
(not distinguishing between individual receivers, systems etc.) installed; the 
total number of schools using receivers, including borrowed receivers; and the 
estimated shortage of receivers in each province :— 


Number of Total No. Estimated 
Schools with of Schools Shortage 
Receivers using of 
z : Installed Receivers Receivers 
‘British Columbia ............. aie A 500 500 400 
AG SSIS Gig BIG a Se Se 700 600 3,500 
Beeerehewan in). NP oS eu. o 250 750 500 
Mun ban. sma t ta ao res vara toate ae 2 200 500 » 1,000 
IRD ei OE a ea 900 2,175 
Quebec (French ADO kimio We Uh a ‘ S 
(English speaking) ......... 58 60 150 
PeweDrunswick..).5. 050. 8502." 25 100 500 plus 
Becta. foc e ee 80 100 300 
mee Edward Island.............. 20 25 150 
2,733 4,810 6,500. 


—_—___, 


* No figures available. 


_ From these figures (which do not include the number’ of schools listening to 
tadio-College) we may safely estimate that over 4,000 English speaking schools, 
_ out of approximately 22,000 schools in the whole of Canada, are listening to 
_ school broadcasts. This is just under 19 per cent. Assuming rather more than 
a one listening classroom per listening school, we can estimate the listening school 
audience at, at least, 200,000 pupils. 
Fs This figure does not show an appreciable increase over the figures of last 
_ year or.the year before. It is true that in 1944-45 and 1945-46, many schools 
_ have acquired receiving equipment (usually second-hand), or have enlarged their 
_ €xisting facilities for listening; but on the other hand, many school receivers 
e also gone out of commission. The number of schools applying to the 
vartment of Transport, Ottawa, for free licences was 1,788 for 1944-45, as 


pared with 1,326 for 1943-44. This represents approximately a 35 per cent 
rease 


rae 


va 


In December 1944, the Toronto Board of Education received from Dr. C, C. 
dring a detailed report on the radio equipment in Toronto schools and the 
made of it. This report is valuable as affording evidence of the use of 
adcasts in a large city. Out of 105 schools, 89 possessed radio receiving 
quipment, but only 62 were confident that their equipment was sufficiently 
good to give satisfactory reception of music programmes. During October- 

vember 1944, 595 classes with approximately 25,000 pupils listened to 1,576 
sroadcasts. Chief listening was done in Grades 1, 2, 7 and 8. Listening in 
condary schdols was less than 5 per cent of the total. Programmes heard in- 
ded the Ontario Schoo] Broadcasts, the National Series and the American 
0ol of the Air. Out of 30 school principals who commented on the educa- 
al value of the broadcasts, 25 were favourable. Many criticisms of the pro- 
nmes and suggestions for their improvement were voiced. But the report 
cluded an almost unanimous demand, on the part of school principals, for . 
re and better receiving equipment. 


al b 
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Similar results were yielded by the answers from 58 urban school authorities — 
in Ontario to a questionnaire sent out to 200 authorities by the Ontario School — 
Trustees’ Association. bie 

There is much evidence that the available equipment is very unequally dis- 
tributed as between urban and rural schools. According to figures collected by 
the Ontario Department of Education, 15 per cent of Ontario Schools have 45 
per cent of the radio receivers. In many rural areas that lack hydro, schools 
have to depend on battery receivers; for which maintenance has in recent years 
been difficult. 


Expenditure on School Broadcasting 
The following figures give the total expenditures of the Department of 
Education on School Broadcasting for the past four years. 
1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 


Briss Colm Orayee alesse Ge, walle Ss Soliohe ve le jeuste $ 5,951 00 $ 7,404 00 $ 7,650 00 $ 8,920 00. 
DAC asi Races ay se ie daee ists lef oe coon = leliaine ase 675 00 925 00 789 00* 2,636 00 ~ 
a A PCIIG WAIN. Soulsie os cceccellcde 201m ns sin) a)le (arwiyes oe 400 00 1,000 00 5,000 00. 8,500 00 
EN Teer Tad tO eeeraetoe ala terralCo is) ee len font gfe veda tee ae = ielna pai 944 00 1,750 00 : 5,000 00. 
MOTTE E eee eee wb ee eee te ariel Mri Dw hs, del fas 200 00 2,700 00 7,500 00 12,500 00 s 
Quebec— i 
(French Speaking) J... 05.50.68 oe wees aN eee Mii ee eae HS eile eR sy ti 
QProtestanitiwes sca tneiter ere als ls st Se ate See Pane San 
INNES ES TUT TIS WRG Ke Gee eeseorial ie inlln 2 a sue tenaie cape suslmune kein ol «ire 500 00 500 00 500 00 
Rae se Maer MERE bey Sa eae 350 00 


Paieeridwarde Lalande oc ccctn’. ecadesieien a numer cae 


<Ccah st DONC ar SRN ee et ie 2,500 00 2,500 00 2,500 00 2,500 00 
PHL iL een re ea $10,670 00 $16,779 00 «se. $ 40,906 00 

s (eight aaa 

provinces) — 


*To December 30, 1944. 
+ Incomplete. 


Assuming that the expenditure of Manitoba and Alberta remained at the — 
1943-44 level, the total expenditure of the nine provinces on school broad- 
casting during 1944-45 would amount to approximately $26,000. That is not 
so necessary now we have the last figures. _—-_ 
During 1944-45, the CBC spent on National School Broadcasts, approxim- 
ately $12,000. This figure represents only the costs of scripts, artists’ fees; aa 
musical and other talent. It does not include:— = 
(a) wire line charges for provincial and national school broadcasts, 
(b) publicity, 
(c) salaries and other overhead costs, 
(d) cost of Radio-College. 


Financial Assistance to Schools Installing Equipment 3 
Several Departments of Education give financial assistance to schools 
anxious to purchase and install radio receiving equipment, as follows:— > 

New Brunswick 
Grants are made out of the equalization fund. 


Nova Scotia 

High Schools receiving departmental grants may receive all or part 
of the cost of radio receiving equipment. Rural schools may receive 
half the cost, up to a maximum of $20 per year. 


Quebec, Protestant 
Half the cost of radio equipment is paid by the Department. 
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Ontario. 
Under the general legislative grant scheme the Department pays 
30-60 per cent of approved cost in urban elementary schools; 50-90 per 
cent in rural elementary schools; 50-75 per cent in collegiate, high and 
continuation schools; and 50 per cent in vocational schools, 


Saskatchewan 
Department pays a grant of not more than 40 per cent of expenditure ~ 
ew made by the District for each radio purchased after Jan. 1, 1941, up to 
i _ & maximum of $25 in respect of the first radio purchased after that date. 
Alberta 3 
a A grant equal to 25 per cent of the expenditure on approved equip- 


ment, including radio and aerial. 


x No financial assistance is given by the other Departments; but the matter is 
_ under consideration periodically. No provision for maintenance of equipment 
_ is made by any Department. 


is Efforts to Secure More Equipment 
__ The figures quoted above of the number of schools using receivers indicate 
that the shortage of equipment is now greater than ever. In five provinces 
_ alone this shortage is estimated at 1,525 receivers. That is for 1944-45. 
B. Repeated: efforts have been made during the past three years by the CBC, 
aie National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting, and the Education 
_ Departments themselves, to remedy this shortage. Approaches made to the 
Ministry of Munitions and Supply (Controller of Electric Supplies) and 
he Radio Manufacturers’ Association showed that there was little prospect. of 
asing the shortage so long as the war lasted. However, since the conclusion 
of hostilities, civilian production has been resumed, and this should enable many 
“schools to meet their requirements. Education authorities have had little 
_ Success in efforts to secure war surplus radio material of a useful type through 
War Assets Corporation, although close contact is maintainted with War Assets 
Corporation through liaison officers specially appointed by each provincial 
_ Department of Education. 

I might explain in passing that the departments of education have secured 
adio equipment from War Assets Corporation but it is of an R.A.F. receiver 
nd transmitter type, and it is not suitable for use on school broadcasts. When 
S was first written it was in doubt and we put it down this way but our 
sequent experience is we have not been able to get equipment that is useful 
or school broadcasting for reception. 

_ Mr. Hacxerr: That is very astonishing. You are the only person who 
as not got all they asked for from that body. ; 

'~ The Wirness: I am tempted to ask whether you are not being ironical. 

_ The Vicr-Cuairman: Mr. Phillips, I think the members of the committee 
would favour a few minutes recess in order to give you a chance. You have 
 Yead half the brief now. 


7 ‘The committee adjourned for a short recess. 


It is recognized that school radio installations need constant inspection, 
naintenance and improvement in accordance with technical changes which 
te constantly taking place. At present, few or none of the school boards or 
epartments of education maintain any technical staff (apart from the staff of 
ocational and technical schools) which could be used in the inspection or 
laintenance of receiving installations in schools. For maintenance and servicing, 
cation authorities naturally rely on the recognized radio dealers, and for 
his reason prefer to purchase their supplies through these channels. However, 
an 
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as time goes on, some provision will probably become necessary for regular 

inspecting of radio equipment in schools, to make sure that it is kept up to — 

standard. This is particularly important where the apparatus is used for — 

receiving music appreciation broadcasts. pee tas <7 
The National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting has decided to — 
make a careful study of the type of equipment that schools will need. Among 
the matters under consideration is the setting, in co-operative with the Radio 

Manufacturers Association, of standards of performance for all radio equipment — 
offered for use in schools. 4 
The high cost of radio equipment in schools has also been brought to the 
Advisory Council’s notice. At its meeting on March 22-23, 1945, the following © 

resolution was adopted:— =z 

That. in view of the grave shortage of radio receivers in Canadian 

schools used for educational purposes, and in order to help forward the — 

equipment of schools with new radio receivers as soon as civilian manufac- ~ 

ture of radios is resumed, this Council urges the Minister of Finance, ~ 

Hon. Mr. J. L. Isley to remit the 25 per cent war excise tax imposed in ~ 

1941 on radio receivers, radio phonographs and record playing instruments ~ 

in all cases where such instruments are purchased by departments ols 


education, school boards, universities and other recognized educational — 
institutions. P 


¥ 


This resolution was forwarded to the Hon. Mr. J. L. Isley who replied on 
May 31, 1945, as follows:— a 
I have your letter of May 11 setting forth the terms of a resolution — 
passed by the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting at its” 

~ annual meeting on March 22-23, requesting remission of the war excise 
tax on radio receivers, radio phonographs and record playing instruments 
where such instruments are purchased by departments of education, school 
boards, universities, and other recognized educational institutions. 

I note that this resolution was passed in March when the rate of tax 

on radios and phonographs was 25 per cent. Recently this tax was reduced ~ 
to 10 per cent, which is a quite substantial reduction in the tax. Pe 
It is extremely difficult to start on the path of granting special — 
exemptions to these excise taxes. You will understand how hard it is to — 
draw a line once any exemption is granted for a particular group. I think” 
the most I can-do is to undertake to bear this request in mind when the 
budget for the current year is being prepared. e 


Utilization of School Broadcasts ze 
There is no one “right” method of utilizing a school broadcast, as a supple- 
ment to teaching, in a classroom. Each type of broadcast, in each subject, ~ 
requires its own technique of handling ( including preparation before the broad=~ 
cast and “follow-up” after it) on the part of the teacher. So far these techniques — 
have been developed on an experimental basis only. 4 
There is need of further pooling of experience among teachers using school 
broadcasts, and more familiarizing of teachers-in-training with the use of radio. 
Manitoba and Alberta departments of education—also to some extent 
Ontario and Quebec (Protestant )—make provision for the training of teacher 
in the utilization of radio, in their Normal Schools. New Brunswick provi 
for one or two lectures on radio at the Normal School, and Prince Edward Islan@ 
is arranging for similar provision to be made. 4 
British Columbia relies mainly upon its Director of School Broadcasts t 
train teachers in radio through circulars, pamphlets, addresses, etc. Also, for 
past four years the Vancouver Normal School has taken two radio progra 
weekly during the second term. These have been accompanied by instruction 
and experience in guiding class listening. , ‘ 
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teachers’ summer school. Saskatchewan has held a University Summer School . 
class for teachers in Audio-visual Aids, since 1942. Alberta includes radio in its 
ummer school courses. : 


_ Nova Scotia provides a course in “Aids to Education”, including radio, at 


valuation 
Various methods of evaluating the results obtained from school broadcasts. 
re current among the Departments. Thus British Columbia, Alberta, New 
Brunswick and Quebec (Protestant) rely mainly on a questionnaire sent out to 
achers at the close of each season. Saskatchewan relies upon replies to a 
questionnaire appended to its “Teachers’ Manual”. Ontario depends chiefly on 
reports from inspectors, supplemented by questionnaires to teachers. Manitoba 
has established “listening posts” in key schools, which report to the Department. 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island do not at present undertake evaluation. 
Use of Transcriptions 
One of the drawbacks to school broadcasting, as at present organized, is the 
fact that the programme is only put on the air for a single occasion, and is lost 
- to classes that cannot pick it up at the time. There is evidence, in many parts _ 
of the Dominion, of a demand among teachers for transcriptions of school 
broadcasts, to be used in the classroom for subsequent repetition or study. This 
would greatly increase the educational value of school broadcasting. 

This demand is ‘definite’ in British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Nova 
| Scotia; and! ‘moderate’ in Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick. 
None is reported in Prince Edward Island. The British Columbia Department 
of Education urges that the C.N.E.A. should interest. itself in the possibility of 
_ making such transcriptions available in the post-war period. The CBC does not 
| feel that such provision is part of its responsibility. . 

_ Several difficulties have to be overcome. These are (a) copyright problems 
(script and performance), (b) cost of making discs, (c) provision of playback 
equipment in the schools. 
| For transcribing a school broadcast of from 15 to 30. minutes duration, the 
‘home type of phonograph record (only playing up to 44 minutes) is less 
economical than the studio transcription (playing up te 15 minutes). But the 
ter is played on a different type of machine (speed 33-% r.p.m.) not usually 
und in schools, which are equipped mainly with home-type phonographs (speed 
‘T.p.m.). A pre-requisite of the widespread use of transcriptions in the class- 
om is therefore the putting on the market of inexpensive ‘playback’ equipment. 


‘Introduction and Use of Frequency Modulation 

Considerable attention has been paid recently in the U.S.A. to the 
ucational uses of Frequency Modulation. The advantages claimed for this 
thod of transmission are:— 

(a) freedom from statie and’ interference, 

(b) improved fidelity of sound transmission, 

 (c) comparatively low cost of equipment. 


e localized range of FM, together with (c) make this kind of transmission 
ticularly suitable for use by departments of education, school boards, 
Iniversities and colleges. 
_ The Federal: Communications Commission has reserved a portion of the 
waveband in U.S.A. for the exclusive use of educational bodies. In several 
large cities (New York, Cleveland, Chicago, and San Francisco) the Board of 
ucation has established its own FM Station. Station WBOE, Cleveland, for 
/Imstance, has been operating since 1938, providing educational programmes for 
(115 schools of Cleveland from 9:00 to 6:30 each school-day. FM educational 
tions are also used for adult educational and recreational broadcasts during 
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the evening hours. In Chicago, Station WBEZ has developed an active “radio i 
workshop” which helps to train selected high school students in radio arts, and — 
uses them in the production of educational programmes. A 

In Canada, the Licensing Authority (Department of Transport) at Ottawa 
has intimated its willingness to reserve FM channels for education and has — 
‘nvited the educational bodies to make known their wishes in this respect. Several — 
urban School Boards (e.g. Toronto, Kingston and London) have lodged applica- _ 
tions with the Licensing Authority for licences to establish and operate their own — 
FM stations after the war. The Protestant Department of Education, Quebec, — 
has also applied for the reservation of an FM channel for its use. Queen’s ~ 
University, Kingston, has obtained an experimental FM licence. 

In certain states of the U.S.A. plans are also being prepared for the establish- — 
ment of educational FM network, which would enable the stations owned by — 
educational bodies in urban centres to pool their programme resources, and ~ 
would extend their coverage to rural areas by means of repeater stations, ete. — 
In some parts of Canada, likewise, the possibility of doing this is under con- 
sideration. 4 

There is no doubt that in the coming years FM holds important possibilities 
for the extension of school broadcasting. Wherever possible a co-ordinated plan — 
for its development, through the provincial authorities and with the help of the — 
CBC, seems desirable. . 3 


‘+ 


Training in the Radio Arts a 
: Facilities for training teachers, high school students and other interested — 
persons in the radio arts—particularly as they apply to educational broadcasting 
—are still inadequate in this country. A valuable step has been taken by Queen’s © 
University, Kingston, Ontario, by instituting in J uly and August 1945, a Summef ~ 
Radio Institute along the lines already familiar in the U.S.A. Thé university has 
obtained the co-operation of the CBC in establishing this institute. q 
In some parts of the country, radio training courses have been provided by— 
technical and other schools. For instance, Central Technical School, Toronto, 
conducted a night class in Radio Broadcasting during 1944-45; and this was 
followed by a day course in the same subject during 1945-46. In 1944-45, the — 
Vancouver School Board provided an evening course on seript-writing, which was” 
attended by a number of teachers. Some years ago the Extension Department _ 
sete University of British Columbia provided a summer course in the same 
subject. : 7 
Some experiment has also taken place in the holding of “radio workshops”, 
which help students to learn to handle radio equipment and to become familiar 
with radio techniques. Such “radio workshop” broadcasts are capable of — 
intergration with the curriculum in English, Dramatics, Speech Training and — 
other branches of self-expression, thereby making radio knowledge an active as 
well as a passive factor in education. In some cases “radio workshop” activities — 
have also been carried on successfully as an extra-curricular activity, e.g. at the 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario. = 
We anticipate that in the postwar period there will be an increase in the 
number of such training courses and experiments in “radio workshops” im 
schools, etc. This will also serve as important training ground for personnel 
to be employed in the running of Educational FM stations in the future. 


General Conclusion i 

In this survey of School Broadcasting in Canada, we have so far confined 
our attention almost exclusively to programmes broadcast for instructional — 
purposes, to be heard in classrooms during school hours. However, it mu t 
not be overlooked that the modern tendency in education is towards a widening 
of its scope considerably beyond the bounds of formal instruction, so as 
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n extra-curricular activities of all kinds, and make education a truly 
tinuous process ‘from the cradle to the grave’, Games, sports and physical 
ture, ‘guidance’, health, handicrafts, drama, music, and the arts of self- 
expression, reading, nature-study, camping—all are activities that ‘spill over’ 
‘om the classroom and the playground into the leisure hours of the student. 

Also, the school is becoming increasingly integrated with the life of the local 
community, through the development of parent-teacher co-operation, and 
~ through social welfare and community service work. 

These developments should properly find expression in terms of radio, and- 
* must necessarily be closely associated with the existing work of departments 
_. of education and the school boards which stimulate and supervise them. 
_ We, therefore, look forward to the extension, in the near future, of school broad- 
- casting by the addition of related programmes in after-school hours, given 
_ up to the encouragement of reading, music, art, crafts and cultural interests of 
all kinds, including sport and athletics. We also believe that the Home and 
oon movement (as indicated in Appendix B to this brief) has an important 


_ importance of ‘education’, (including radio education), which can best be done 
by special programmes planned under their auspices. Education is one of the 
major interests of family life in this country. It deserves, like farming, religion, 
politics, etc., a regular place in the evening programmes of the CBC and ~ 
affiliated stations. By this means a sound public opinion can be built up, which 
will support the efforts of pioneer teachers and administrators to improve 
techniques and equipment in all branches, and spread the use of new edu- 
cational instruments, including that of radio itself. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I think I shall read last simply the next two 
pages (30 and 31) and leave the appendices since they are submissions of material 
procured from associations that are close to our own, and then if we have time 
I will read them later. Will that be satisfactory? 

_ The Vice-CuHarrMan: You refer to pages 32 and on? 


_ The Wrrness: And on, yes; since I am sure there will want to be some 
scussion. I think perhaps I had better read simply the important summary 
which now comes. 


Mr. Cotpwetn: And the recommendations. 
_ The Vicr-CHarrMAN: Yes, let us have them. 


SUMMARY 


1. The ‘broadcasting of educational programmes into Canadian schools 
WS assuming considerable proportions, and is of great potential importance. 
0-operation between the CBC and the departments of education has proven 
be satisfactory. 
2. The departments of education in all provinces (except French speaking 
uebec) now present, in collaboration with the CBC, educational programmes 
| planned for their schools. In French speaking Quebec educational broadcasts 
for high school and college students are presented by the CBC through 


adio-Collége. 

_ 3. On one day a week a National School Broadcast, aiming at strengthen- 

g the sense of Canadian citizenship, is presented by the CBC, upon the 

commendation of the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting, 

which represents the education authorities of the country. 

ies 4. The total amount of time given to school broadcasting per week is now 

| from 2 hours 30 minutes to 3 hours 15 minutes. 

5. In planning and using school broadcasts, the views of teachers and 
nts are being taken into consideration by the department of education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - i er . ey 
6. It is highly desirable that more school teachers should be trained and — 
employed to take part in the writing and presentation of school broadeasts. 


7. The programmes exchanged between Canada and the United States — 
(American School of the Air) have value as contributing to mutual under- | 
standing; but they need to be kept strictly free from anything that would ~ 
offend national susceptibilities in erther country. : 

8. At present the times made available by the CBC for school broadcasts _ 
are satisfactory. If, however, the demand for time on the air for this purpose — 
erows, as it should, preference should be given by the CBC to the reasonable — 
needs of education over the claims of commerce. a 


9. The general coverage achieved by the CBC for school broadcasts is a 
satisfactory. Many private stations have given valuable co-operation to the — 
CBC and education authorities in carrying these programmes. However, in the 
future, the CBC should give serious consideration to the adoption of the — 
principle that school broadcasts must be carried. by all affiliated stations that — 
are necessary to give coverage to the schools. ; a 

10. The CBC should provide each province with facilities for originating 
its own school broadcasts, make more staff. available for the work, and spread — 
its contribution to school broadcasting equally over all provinces. a 

11, Certain regulations laid down by the American Federation of Musicians — 
(Canadian Section), which specify high rates of pay for musicians making — 

“delayed” broadcasts, are hampering the use of live music talent in school — 
broadcasts. ‘These should be relaxed, by agreement between the Federation © 
and the CBC, so as to make possible greater use of music in national school — 
‘broadcasts. 

12. A further development of “supplementary aids” to school broadcasts, 10 ~ 
the form of additional program information, more printed and pictorial matter, — 
and more detailed advice to teachers, is desirable. The development of the — 
provision and use of transcriptions of school broadcasts, for repetition and — 
detailed study in the classroom, should be encouraged. j 


13. There is to-day a serious shortage of receiving equipment in the schools. — 
This should be remedied as soon as possible. The CBC, the National Advisory — 
Council on School Broadcasting, the War Assets Corporation, and the Radio | 
Manufacturers Association should co-operate closely for this purpose. Education 
authorities will have to consider making better provision in the future for the ~ 
servicing and maintenance of school receivers. ag 


14. There is need for better training of teachers in classroom utilization of 
school broadcasts. Such training should be made a regular part of the curriculum 
of normal schools, and supplemented (for the benefit of teachers in service) by — 

~ summer courses and other means. “a 


15. The introduction of FM broadeasting in the post-war period offers: 
promising opportunities for the development of school broadcasting. The under- 
taking of the licensing authority to set aside FM channels for the use of education — 
authorities is to be commended. The educational bodies should be encouraged 
to make use of the offered facilities, and steps should be taken wherever poss: le 
to plan networks of FM educational stations, in order to secure the advantage - 
of pooled program resources. : Pigg 
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he modern tendency in education is towards a widening of its scope 
bly beyond formal instruction, so as to take in extra-curricular activities = 
nds. This tendency should find expression in terms of radio, ‘1.e/ the i. o> 
on of school broadcasting by the addition of related programs in after-— pi. 
hours, to encourage reading, music, art, and cultural interests of all kinds, 2a = 
ding sport and athletics. There is also room for a regular program on the 
aling with “Education”, as one of the major interests of family life in this 
try. : ; 
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APPENDIX A 


VIEWS OF TEACHERS 


_ Through the Canadian Teachers Federation a considerable number of valu- 
le comments and criticism of school broadcasting have been received from 
katchewan, Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Protestant Quebec and 
_ British Columbia: The following are the main points in these comments: — 


1, Equipment —Much of the initiative and responsibility for the installation 
1 of receivers is left to school teachers. Often teachers purchase radios 
out of school funds; and where this is impossible, and the school board 
is not willing to install radios, many teachers bring their own receivers 
to the school, or borrow them from parents. More and better equipment 
is badly needed. 


| 2. Programmes.—A majority of teachers are satisfied with the programmes as 
F now presented by departments of education, but some would prefer the 
maximum length of a school broadcast to be 15 minutes. Other criticisms 
and suggestions include; simpler form of presentation; more program- 
mes for primary grades; and greater variety of subjects. - 
| 3. Times of Broadcasts ——Teachers agree that existing times are generally 
a suitable, though sometimes cross recess periods, ete. It is recognized 
to be difficult to please all in this matter. 


4. Information—Most areas are satisfied, but Ontario considers that “a 
clear outline of each broadcast should be supplied (in advance), giving 

the exact material included and the method of treatment”. Many 
teachers do not get early enough access to whatever information (bul- 
_letins, etc.) is sent out by departments of education or the CBC. The 
teachers of Protestant Quebec say that there is need for closer personal 
contact with local groups of teachers. They suggest that broadcasting 
might actually take place in some schools. 


5. Utilization—All areas call for more teacher training facilities in the 
classroom use of radio. This should be done through (a) summer school 
courses, (b) in service courses, (c) demonstrations at teachers’ con- 


_ ventions, etc., (d) issue of written material from the Department of 
_ Education. 


6. Evaluation—There is general agreement that there is here room for 
- improvement. British Columbia calls for “more full support from 
_ administration; more authority behind requests for evaluation”, and 

Saskatchewan agrees with this. Questionnaires are said to be not 
_ generally effective. The sampling of school opinion is a better method. 


7. Organization—Teachers are usually represented on committees that plan 
school broadcasts, but not always adequately. More rural teacher 
representation is called for. It is agreed teachers should take a more 
active part in the preparation of programmes (research script-writing 


and production), but they should be regularly trained and paid for this’ 
work, ‘ 


ap 


Transcriptions —Most teachers say the provision of transcriptions of 

_ school broadcasts would increase their educational effectiveness. 

9. Adult Audience —All areas report that there is a substantial adult 
__ audience, including parents, that listens to school broadcasts. 


- criptions to supplement the broadcasts. 


- children hear the programmes. The same province strongly emphasizes the n 
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APPENDIX B 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 4 


‘In British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia, local home and~ 
School Associations or Parent-Teacher Associations have been active in creating — 
a public opinion favourable to school broadcasting and in helping schools to 
procure and install radio receiving equipment. In some cases, they have pressed — 
school boards to purchase equipment; in other cases they have assisted school 
boards (on a 50-50 basis) to wire the school house; in some smaller centres they 
have helped to raise the necessary funds. In Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia, 
the Home and School Federations report that there is a large number of schools — 
anxious to purchase reliable receivers, but unable to do so. Quebec puts this_ 
shortage at 400, Nova Scotia at 100. : | 

In five provinces (British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba. and 
Ontario) the Federation has appointed a Radio Convener, charged with encourag- 
ing the development of the educational and cultural uses of radio. In Nova 
Scotia each local Home and School has a “Home Improvement” committee, — 
which includes radio installation in its scope. Quebec (Protestant) now has a 
Federation Radio Committee. a 

In British Columbia, the Vancouver and Victoria Parent-Teacher Organi- 
zations each conduct a weekly radio programme, dealing with home and school 
problems, over local stations. In Calgary, Alberta, the local Home and School 
Association broadcasts weekly over two local stations. Some local Home) 
and School Councils in Ontario do likewise. | 

In Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
the Home and School Federation assists the CBC and departments of education 
in distributing information regarding school broadcasts. The Toronto Home and | 


School Council reports that there is an active demand among teachers for trans- 


In six provinces, the Canadian Federation reports that school broadea : 
reach a considerable adult audience. Nova Scotia says that more adults t 


for more “adult education about education”, and adds: “When parents k 
the scope and possibilities of school education, they will demand progress. 
Home and School forum, after the pattern of Farm Forum, is extremely desirab: 
and feasible.” Saskatchewan Home and School suggests that school broade 
should include “education in human relationships” and “education for fami 
living” in their scope. a 
The Canadian Federation of Home and School has, from the time of 
establishment of the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting, pre 
for the widest possible interpretation of the term “school broadcasting 
has emphasized that no hard and fast line can be drawn between curricul 
extra-curricular subjects, or between educational broadcasts to be heard in 
hours and those aimed at children out of school hours. It has support 
development of “co-study” between parents and children in the home 
school hours, and in follow-up of school broadcasts. It has also taken an. 
interest in the possibilities of raising the general standard of out-of- 
children’s programmes on the air. ae 
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aie APPENDIX € 
-_ CANADA-UNITED STATES EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


In 1944 the Canada-United States Committee on Education was set up 
ntly by the American Council on Education (supported by the Carnegie 
owment for International Peace) and by the Canada and Newfoundland — 
ication Association, for the purpose of furthering “education for mutual 
derstanding and friendship between Canada and the United States.” 

In June and October, 1945, the committee gave consideration to the influence 
school broadcasting as a factor effecting international understanding between 
‘two countries. The committee conferred with educational representatives of 
C, CBS and CBC, and heard reports on the experience gained from exchange 
ducational broadcasts between Canadian and United States networks (such 
he American School of the Air). The committee’s attention was called to > 
increasing number of educational broadcasts about Canada which: originate 
om United States radio stations. to be sent out to United States schools and 
leges; and vice versa, of educational broadcasts about the United States which 

inate in Canada and go out to Canadian schools and colleges. This type of 
fogramme is likely to increase with the spread of FM and the increase in the 
ber of FM educational stations. 
The committee’s attention was also called to certain problems of inaccuracy 
d-unsatisfactory interpretation of facts that had arisen from time to time in 
lucational broadcasts about Canada which had originated in the United States. 
ne committee agreed that it was desirable to provide more effective machinery 
e exchange of syllabus, script and transcription material for school broad- 
between the radio and educational institutions of the two countries. 
‘ies have been instituted to find out whether it will be possible to set up 
ternational exchange system of educational transcriptions and similar 
Pe | Biba 43h 
ther steps under consideration by the committee include the holding of 
i¢ conferences between the personnel {script writers, producers, ete.) en- 
ged in educational broadcasting in the two countries, for consultation and 
cussion; also the preparation of a model course of school broadcasts on a topic 

mmon interest to Canada and the United States, which could be broadcast 
he networks of the two countries and subsequently made available by 
ription to schools and colleges in both countries for further use and study. 
Yould you agree, Mr. Chairman, that we should stop there and dispense 
the reading of the appendices? 


he Vicr-Cuarman: If that is the wish of the committee. The appendices 
included as part of the record. I take it that they are expressions of 


The Wirness: Yes, they contain the material that we have obtained from 
anadian Teachers’ Federation, that is appendix “A”, and appendices “B” 
are from the Home and School Association and give their views—that 


amittee’s views, those interested in strengthening relations between the two 
tries by educational means including the radio. But they are records of 
cular groups, and I thought, if you agreed, that we might better discuss 


bmissions of the main brief without any fear that there would be any 
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information in the following parts that would be related to it, with the possib! e 
exception of that Canada-United States Committee, If there is time afterwards 
I could read it. : a 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Can you tell us now, Mr. Phillips, to what section 
we should direct our questions; that is as far as the witnesses here are concerned? 


The Wrrness: I think all three of us had better be heard concurrently, and 
if the question applies to the CBC it will be answered by Mr. Lambert, and 
the general educational questions will be answered by Mr. Walsh and myseli. 
I would think the summary and recommendations on pages 30 and 31 would 
recall the major points to the minds of members who possibly may not have 
made notes. = 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. Have you considered the idea of having the provincial departments of | 
education assist more fully in the financing of these programmes? What I have 
in mind is this, that from the balance sheet of the CBC which has been placed 
before us it is quite obvious that their income at the moment, unless they — 
can get better returns from commercial programmes or licence fees, it is likely — 
to restrict the activities of the corporation. I was wondering if you had — 
given consideration to your departments of education taking more responsibility 
for the financing of these programmes. I notice your contributions now are 
mainly in the field of production and aid in the installation of radio equipment 
in schools, I wondered if you had given any thought to that?—A. Not as @ 
body, Mr. Coldwell. I am sure that each of the provincial departments the n- 
selves have; but they have not had any meeting of our body where they could— 
go into the subject and discuss it generally. Someone had suggested that it 
should be taken up, and no doubt it will be, but they have not done so so far 
Q. Has any consideration been given by your departments of educat 
or by your association to the obtaining of a standard type of receiver 
city schools, and possibly some different type for rural schools where th 
is no electricity?2—A. Yes. I think I will turn that question over to Mr. Lamb 
who is Secretary of the National Advisory Council. I believe it has been co 
sidered by the National Advisory Council. Hy 
Mr. Lampert: The National Advisory Council have this question befor 
them at the present time. The problem seems to be this, that the ra 
manufacturers indicated, some of them, that they would not be interested 
the manufacture of specialized equipment of the type used by us, a speci 
type of school receiver, until they could be assured of a sufficiently large marke 
We wrote each department of educaiton asking them whether they would 
interested in procuring a standardized product, or whether. we could ge 
sufficient volume of orders for the purchase of equipment for schools wh 
would be attractive to the manufacturers. To date only three of the provi 
have indicated a willingness to pool orders. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: What provinces are interested, Mr. Lambert? 
Mr. Lampert: Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

“Mr. Conpweitu: What I had in mind was this that in Alberta and 
katchewan particularly they have gone a long way in the organization of t 
schools in that they have groups of schools under one management, and the 
are buying supplies for these schools in large quantities. It seemed to me th 
this was something which might be done much in the same way, get a contra 
for 1,000 radios from several school units and you would get a good price fr 
the manufacturers, I would imagine. ie 
Mr. Lampert: You would get a very large reduction if that were done. 
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Mr. Watsu: I might say, Mr. Chairman, in that regard, in Ontario we 
a report on that also through our association. The view we take at the 
ent time is that the console type is best fitted for school work, and that is 
e which lends itself to mass production methods. I do think it would be 
d thing if all the provinces would collaborate in getting a certain type of 
vdii receiver which would be useful in schools, not perhaps so elaborate as the 
1es used in homes generally, or not so decorative, I should say. Under 
esent conditions we recommend the console model. 


Mr. Corpwetu: What would be the effect of FM transmission—of course, 
CBC could probably answer that question better than you could—on radio 
‘oduction of school broadcasts. 

_ Mr. Lampert: Most of the departments hesitate to buy much at the present 
e because the position is not clear; but that I mean whether the manufacturer 
oing to incorporate FM equipment in his new receivers with the standard. 
ideast band or AM. I believe it is understood among manufacturers generally 
on Bhetr part they will not decide on that until the price ceiling has been 
d. 


a ae Beem: Then they will have to wait quite a while—I hope. 
_ The Vice-CuarrMan: I understand that you have been dealing in this brief 
tly with programmes broadcast for educational purposes to be heard in 
srooms during school hours. 
he Wrrngess: Yes. 
‘The Vich CHAIRMAN: At the beginning of your brief I think you told us 
- you had representatives of the province of Quebec on your Board of 
ctors. 
The Wirness: Yes, the Vice-President is Mr. B. O. Filteau who is French 
etary, or deputy minister of education. 
The Vick CHarrMAN: And who is this Mr. Boulanger? 
he Wrrness: He is director of study on the Montreal Catholic School 
ission. 
\ The Vicr Cuarrman: I understand that these school broadcasts in certain 
he provinces are part of the school curriculum, 
The Wirness: They are related to the curriculum, yes. There is a director 
ool broadcasting in some of the provinces, and the schools broadcasts are 
at such and such a time and are directly related to the curriculum, that is, 
ovincial broadcasts. 
he View Cuamman: What sort of co- RoeeaLian do you get from the 
rtment of Education in Quebec? 
The Witness: Well, their arrangements are particular, and as I said in the 
t is done through Radio College. Perhaps Mr. Lambert would speak on 
Ince it is a matter of co-operation with the CBC. 
_Mr. LamBert: The CBC itself since 1942 has provided through Radio 
lege regular courses of educational broadcasts every day of the week which 
ard in the high schools in French speaking Quebee, and also in colleges, 
re aimed at adults. Therefore there are no broadeasts for elementary 
stening in French speaking Quebec either provided by the CBC or the 
ment of Education. 
; Ir. Kniegut: Why “therefore,” may I interject? 
Mr. Lampert: Therefore—I should have said “consequently”. 
) Mr . Knicut: Why “consequently”? 
le Mr. “CotpweLu: Because they are not provided. 

M » Lamperr: They are provided for high schools. 
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Mr. Kyicur: va a therefore they are not provided for. elementary 
schools. 
Mr. Lampert: I should have said “and”. There is no Isat conflict betw 
them except one of subtraction. 
The Vick CHARMAN: When you say Radio College is provided for hy 
schools do you mean that the high schools have asked for that particular series 
of broadeasts or that they just think the quality is good enough to listen to? 
Mr. Lampert: A large number of high schools do listen to them. Actuall 
they do make use of them and they have botanical contests and exhibits at 
botanical gardens in connection with the broadcasts on natural science. There 
are a considerable number of high schools using those broadcasts. a 
The Vice CHAIRMAN: On page 5 you say:— 

In 1942 the CBC in collaboration with the nine provincial depart: t; 
ments of education presented the first series of national school broade 
heard on a coast to coast network across the dominion, with the aim 
strengthening the sense of Canadian citizenship in the boys and girl 
elementary and junior high school age. ae 


That is just before you go on to the next section, “National Advisory Cou nel 
formed”. - 
Mr. Lampert: That is the Protestant section in Quebec. The director of th 
Protestant section in Quebéc is the ninth unit for this purpose. 
The Vick CHarrmMan: In other words, when you speak of Quebec in - this 
brief you refer to Protestant Quebec? 3 
Mr. Lampert: Not entirely because the national advisory council on schi 
broadcasts which plans the national school broadcasts on the English speak 
network includes representatives from the provincial Quebec Department 
Education. Mr. Filteau and Dr. Percival on the English and French sides. 
both members of the planning body which plans the national school broadca 
although it does not plan any broadcasts in French which are heard on ~ 
French network. 
The Vick Cuarrman: The CBC has a consulting body to organize the 
broadcasts of Radio College? 
Mr. Lampert: Radio College has a separate consulting body, a list oft th 


members of which is given in their booklet which Dr. Phillips has. 
Mr. CotpweEitu: On page 16, brief states: 
Stations have been known to discontinue school broadcasts w 
notice, or to find reasons for not carrying them, for motives which, » 
traced back to their source, appear to be commercial. a 


— 


Does that remark apply to CBC stations? 
Mr. Lamsert: No, it does not apply to CBC owned stations. 
Mr. Coupweitu: Not to CBC owned stations? ee 
Mr. Lampert: No, not as far as I know. ; as 
Mr. Cotpweti: But does it apply to stations affiliated with the op? 
Mr. Lampert: Yes. 
~ Mr. Coupweuu: And to stations which take the occasional programme 
the CBC? 
Mr. Lampert: Yes. 
Mr, Cotpweii: What you are asking is that the school broadcasts : 
be “must” programmes for all affiliated stations? 
Mr. Lambert: It is a little difficult for me to answer that bevatine that 
not come within my province. Poe 
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- Mr. Copwaue: I will ask Mr. Phillips, 
he Wirness: That is what we ask for. 


~ 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
=. .Q. That seems reasonable, 
_ two networks operating fully those networks will be able to give better service. 
to schools than one single network can?—A. I think that would be so. 
Mr. Lampert: At present that is not wholly true. It might be true, but 
"at present we have got a very good coverage of 45 stations which is larger than 
ke any one of the networks. Being early in the day network separation is not yet 
'~ fully clarified and we are able to draw stations which in the evening are 
| separated into two networks. 
i «Mr. Cotpwett: Would it not help you with the two networks to cover the 
schools more fully and to provide that these programmes must be “must” 
f a mimes? That is a question for Mr. Phillips and the CBC. Would that not 
ow? 
The Wrrness: I would think that the double network would help although, 
course, that would be a CBC matter, but from our point of view there are 
ts of the country that are not serviced by the CBC stations and the only 
ay of getting service would be to require the affiliated stations to carry the 


rogramme. Of course, it is one of those difficulties that result from the 
_ nature of our country. 


By Mr. Coldwell: - 


- Q. But you believe when the high power stations are complete across the 
mtry you will get better coverage?—A. That again is a little technical for us 
ut I would think it sounds reasonable. That is a question of radio coverage. 
~ Mr. Cotpweii: Which station is used in Saskatchewan, CBK? 

Mr. Lameerr: No, we have hitherto had a network of private stations in 
skatchewan. There has been a slight difficulty there. Both the school broad- 
sts and the women’s programmes desire to use the same time. Therefore CBK 
s the women’s programmes and _ the private stations take the schoo] 
broadcasts, 


~~ Mr. Cotpwew: A good move politically for the CBC to look after the ladies, 
J imagine. 

Mr. Knicur: I have a few questions I should like to ask in regard to com- 
itive costs of school broadcasting, or perhaps I should put it comparative 
ributions towards school broadcasting in the various provinces. I had 
€ questions on the order paper but was told that they might better be 
ered in this committee, and I agree with that. I will start with a statement. 
aps I might ask it directly. The Department of Education in each province 
is its own radio branch and each presents a series of broadcasts for its own 
province. Would that be correct? I understand those are usually given four 
days a week and on the fifth day that time is occupied by a national broadcast? 
The Witness: That is usually the case. 


. By Mr. Knight: 

 Q. As to that national broadcast I take it that French speaking Quebec 
would get no benefit from that broadcast? I mean as such the national broadcast 
| be of no possible use to French speaking Quebec—A. That is right, for the 
ch speaking. ate : 4 : 
Q. As to these comparative costs my information is, for instance, that in 
sh Columbia the province pays one-half of the salary of the director of 
ol broadcasts. Is that so?—A. That is correct. 


Of course, I suppose when the CBC has its 
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Q. I take it that would be Mr. Lambert’s department. In your brief on _ 
page 7 I see that you have this as to British Columbia: a 

In British Columbia the CBC contributes half the salary of the 4 
director of broadcasts, 


and so on. It then says: ; 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Ontario employ similar officers. 


They employ similar officers but who pays for them?—A. In most, if not all 
cases, the province. Is there any exception to that? 
Mr. Lampert: In most cases it is the province that employs its own officer. 
Mr. Kyicutr: There is no contribution from the CBC towards that ~ 
arrangement? eric. 4 
Mr. Lampert: However, in the Maritime provinces the CBC also provides 
an organizing producer for the three provinces who spends his time in working — 
an this school field, and is therefore really carrying on a part of the burden which — 
the three maritime provinces would otherwise have to carry. _ 
Mr. Knicut: Let us put it this way. Suppose we confine it to the province of 
Saskatchewan. Does Saskatchewan receive help from the CBC in the payment — 
of -half of the salary of the person we are talking about, as British Columbia — 
does? - 
Mr. LAMBERT: No. — 
Mr. Kyicut: In other words, British Columbia has a benefit which Saskat- — 
chewan does not receive in that direction. Ts that correct? 3 
Mr. Lamsert: That is correct, but might I add to supplement that that © 
Saskatchewan has for a number of years received another special privilege from € 
the CBC which is not the same but might be held to be a compensation. Saskat- a 
chewan asked for a time for its broadcast different from that of the other prov- — 
snces of the west. That required a separate network of stations to be set up~ 
for Saskatchewan with separate line service and separate programme arrangement — 
with a heavy extra recording service, and that is costing the CBC some $2,000 or — 
$3,000 a year above what is granted to any other province. The CBC hasmm 
incurred a special cost to give the Saskatchewan Department of Education 
a network of school broadcasts at a time which the Saskatchewan schools want it. ” 
Mr. Knicut: Perhaps we should move to some of the other provinces and — 
see what happens there. Before doing so I might mention that Saskatchewan — 
spends $8,500 each year on these school broadcasts. I find that Manitoba spends — 
$5,000, Ontario, $12,000, New Brunswick, $500, Prince Edward Island, $350, — 
and for Quebec there are no figures given. Would I be correct in assuming from ~ 
that fact that the total cost of Radio College from the point of view of school | 
education is paid by the CBC. ae, 
Mr. Lampert: I believe it is. a 
Mr. Knicut: In other words, the CBC pays the complete cost of educational 
broadcasts in French speaking Quebec. That is correct, is it? 4 
Mr. Lampert: That is correct. eS 
The Vice CuatrMan: I think if I may interject here, when you speak of — 


Peps 


Radio College you are not speaking about the same type of broadcast? saa 
Mr. Lampert: No. BR? 
The Vice Cuarrman: As the ones referred to. 4 
Mr. Hacxerr: And prescribed by the Department of Education in Saskat-. 

chewan. ms 

The Vice CHArRMAN: In the brief, and to which the provincial department of — 

education contributes. Is it within your knowledge that Radio College, for 

instance, is translated into several languages and used in Europe? i 
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Mr. Lamperr: Yes. | 2 

Mr. Hacxerr: Radio College is not an integrated part of the programme of 
the Catholic Board of Education of Quebec? | 
-. Mr. Lampert: No, ~ . 


a Mr. Hacxerr: As the programme of which Mr. Lambert has spoken is an 
integrated part of the Saskatchewan programme. 


__. The Vicr CuarrMAn: We are talking about two different types of broadcasts. 
Mr. Knicur: Perhaps we could go on to another province. I will take the 
__ province-of Ontario. <A director is in charge of the audio-visual branch, which 
_ includes the school broadcasts in Ontario? 

| The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Knicur: As I understand it the general idea is that Ontario is sup- 
_ posed to pay the full cost for all educational provincial broadcasts for the four 
_ week days as apart from the national day on Friday. My question to you is 
this. Is Ontario bearing the full cost of all educational broadcasts during those 
four days? I should like the figures back to 1942 on it, and if you have not got 
them with you I would ask that they be supplied. 
Mr. Lampert: I think perhaps it will help if I make it clear what has been 
stated in the brief as to the way the costs are divided. The costs are divided in 
wo parts. One is the cost of the programme which means the script, any actors, 
‘Musicians, special research, or whatever is required. All that is borne by the 
_ educational authority. CBC provides the time on the air, the studio, the ser- 
vices of an announcer, the services of a producer. That is a cost, of course, 
hich is not itemized in the same sense as the other costs. These costs listed here 
in the departments are the sums spent by the departments on those first pro- 
amme costs that I mentioned. The sum spent by the CBC is necessarily a 
spread out sum over the whole area. - 


| Mr. Knicur: If you will pardon me for interrupting I may say I already 
have that information, but it does not alter the nature of my question. At 
least, I do not think it does. 

_ Mr. Lampert: In Ontario that procedure is followed. The Ontario depart- 
_ ment pays for those items. 

_ Mr. Knicur: It does pay the full cost of those items. I will put it this 
way and then it will be clear in my own mind. The CBC would be responsible 
for producing the broadcasts, that is to say, the arrangement of the stations, 
__ lines, and so forth, and each province pays the CBC for the acting— 

Mr. Lampert: The script. 

a. Mr. Knicur: And production of the programme. 

The Vick CuairMaAn: That is for the educational department sponsored 
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Mr. Lampert: Yes, not in the case of the national. In the case of the 

tional the CBC bears the whole. 
_ Mr. Knicut: I am only talking about the four days a week. Let us get 
| that clear. Would it be correct to state that the CBC does that, preparatory 
_ work for the provincial broadcasts on education? I am speaking now of Ontario. 
_ Hhat is correct, but does the CBC also pay any of the expense, and so on, that 
ne of the other provinces pay for themselves? I am speaking now of Ontario. 
_ Mr. Lamperr: I am not quite clear what information you want. 
_ Mr Kyicur: Let us put it plainly. Is Ontario in this particular respect 
favored position in regard to the cost of its educational school broadcasts 
lation to these matters other than the arrangements for the stations, lines 
eo which the CBC is by its contract, if there is a contract, supposed 
iy | 
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Mr. Lambert: I would not say they were. . o 
Mr. Knicut: That is an-opinion. Have you the figures from 1942 on? 
Mr. Lampert: If you could tell me exactly what figures you want—we have — 
given you the figures of the Ontario department’s own expenditures. The figures 
of the CBC expenditure are not itemized in terms of provinces. They cannot be — 
because you cannot itemize wire line costs, and so on, in that way. a 
Mr, Kyigut: Let me go back to Saskatchewan and ask who pays? You © 
have it divided in two parts in the province of Ontario. Who pays for those | 
two parts in the province of Saskatchewan? : a 
Mr. Lampert: It is exactly the same in the province of Saskatchewan. The ~ 
only difference is that the programmes have to be produced in Winnipeg. The — 
reason is that the CBC has a production centre in Winnipeg and no production ~ 
centre in Saskatchewan, and we are not satisfied to have educational programmes 
of good standard produced except at CBC production centres. We will not make — 
ourselves responsible for the production of good quality educational programmes ~ 
unless we have our own people in charge of it. So that the handicap Saskat- — 
- ehewan is under is only that, whilst the same financial arrangements prevail as — 
in the case of Ontario, Saskatchewan programmes have to be produced and ~ 
distributed from Winnipeg which is some way off, and the Ontario programmes q 
obviously can be produced and distributed in Toronto on the spot. They have 
some intangible advantage which is not a monetary advantage, but is an 
advantage of convenience in that respect. aa 
Mr. Knicurt: It would not be correct-to say that the CBC has in any way — 
been developing programmes in the field of education for the province of Ontario ~ 
free or, shall we say, at a cheaper rate than it has been doing for any of the- 
other provinces? a 
Mr. Lampert: No, but my conscience compels me to say that there has been 
one small experiment tried in Ontario at the request of the department which = 
you might hold was a special favour. I refer to the experimental production of a 
Shakespeare play last year. Here we had something which had never been done’ 
before and as to which we were not certain of the result. The: Ontario depart- 
ment asked the CBC to produce a Shakespeare play during the school hours. 
That was done and was fed to the whole of eastern Canada but could not at the 
time be fed to western Canada because of the time zones. It proved so succesful 
that the western provinces then asked why they had not been given this pro-_ 
gramme, and the CBC thereupon repeated the whole programme again for the 
benefit of the west. That was a favour in the sense that the experithent was. 
tried first in the east at the expense of the CBC, but as soon as it was proved 
to be successful the same facility was extended at the CBC’s expense to the 
west. Therefore I do not think there is any serious grievance or discrepancy. — 
Mr. Knigut: I have one other question and I am finished. There was @ 
national advisory council set up in 1943° Has a report of the expenditures of 
that council been published? 8 - 
Mr. Lampert: The council itself has no expense except the expense of the 
delegates coming from different parts of the country to the meetings. Those: 
are borne by the departments of education, by the bodies that nominate, — id 
the CBC only pays the expenses of the chairman whom it appoints. ag 


ie 


Mr. Knicur: There is therefore no report of such expenses? 1a 
Mr. LAMBERT: There has been no expenditure. There has not been any 
required. as 
Mr. CotpwetL: What play was produced of Shakespeare’s? ‘ 
Mr. Lampert: Julius Caesar. a ; ee 
Mr. CotpwEiu: It was very good. 


ce 
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Mr. Hacxerr: I should like to have the identity of the gentlemen who have 
‘spoken made clear. Mr. Phillips is the secretary-treasurer of the Canada and 
Newfoundland Educational Association? 

_ The Wirness: That is correct. 


“ By Mr. Hackett: 

_ -Q. Do you do. anything else?—A. No sir. Z 
[= _Q. That is whole time?—A. I am on leave of absence from the University 
| of Toronto, but I am giving my whole time to this. 

~ Q. Have you been doing that for some time?—A. Since last. September, 
: Before that I was part time secretary, but since last September I have been 
~ full time. 

4 _ Q. Were you a professor or teacher before that in the university?—A. Yes. 

_ ~ Q. And Mr. Walsh? 

_ Mr. Watsu: I am in the Department of Education. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Of Ontario? 


Mr. Watsu: Yes, in the elementary branch. I am assistant superintendent 
in the elementary branch. Besides that I am president of the O.E.A. the Ontario 
‘Educational Association, and it is more or less in that capacity that I am 
ompanying Mr. Phillips today. ; Res 
Mr. Hackxerr: And Mr. Lambert? 


be Mr. Lamepert: I am supervisor of school broadcasts for the CBC and 
Aonorary secretary of the national advisory council on school broadcasts. 
© Mr. Hacxerr: You are associated with the CBC and give your whole time 
to these affairs? 
* Mr. Lampert: Yes. . 
|. Mr. Cotpwaii: Did I hear you were going on leave of absence for a very 
i portant assignment? 

' Mr. Lampert: Yes, sir. 


Le ‘ q By Mr. Hackett: 


-Q. I wanted to ask a question about the broadcasts. In some of the provinces 
ey are a part of the curriculum prescribed by the department of education of 
that particular province?—A. I am very sorry. Would you mind repeating that? 
+ Q. The reporter will read it. 

Reporter reads:— 


os I wanted to ask a question about the broadcasts. In some of the 
____ provinces they are a part of the curriculum prescribed by the department 
of education of that particular province. 


___I wanted to know if in some of the provinces the curriculum includes lessons 
| dissertations given over the radio?—A. Well, for the most part—and this 
apply to provincial broadcasts only—provincial broadcasts are quite closely 

d to the preseribed curriculum in some cases. In the case of music 
ciation broadcasts there will not be any prescribed number of musical 
ions that are to be studied so that it might be regarded as supplementary, 
lementary, assisting, stimulating interest, and so on, but it is related to 
curriculum. — . 
~ Q. My question was prompted.—A. Do you mean that these broadcasts 
ually do the teaching? Very seldom does a broadcast do the teaching. We 
rely on the teacher. The broadcast is supplementary. 
 Q. I noticed that the hours of the different broadcasts mentioned on page 
8 of your brief include hours during the day when children generally are in 
seh ol. Young children are in school from 10.45 until 11 and from 3 to 3.15, 
30 to 5 is possibly not a school hour. 


} 
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Mr. Lampert: That is in French speaking Quebec. 
The Vice-CHAiRMAN: Pardon? | i 
Mr. Lampert: That 4.30 to 5 period is Radio College. That is right after 
school, but in residential secondary schools it would be heard then. A 


Mr. Hackett: Convents or seminaries. 
The Vicp-CHairMan: I should like to clarify this matter of Radio College. — 
On page 8 you talk of national school broadcasts, and on page 9 you mention — 
such broadcasts as Heroes of Canada, My Canada, and so. on. Those are a 
part of the national educational broadcasts which are broadcast by the CBC. 
Would you say that Radio College is of the same class? a 
Mr. Lampert: They have had the same subjects in many cases. T hey have ~ 
covered similar ground, but it applies to a higher erade of student whereas most — 
of our national school broadcasts have applied to the upper grades of elementary — 
and junior grades’ of high schools. Radio College broadcasts are more aimed — 
at senior grades of high schools and university students. q 
The Vicn-CuamrMan: It would seem to me that Radio College is provided — 
by the initiative of the CBC only. ~ 
Mr. Hacxert: That is right. 
+ The Vice-CuarrMan: ‘And in order to make sure that their programs are 4 
of a good quality they bring in people whom they can consult and who in ~ 


in functions in the educational department, for instance, 


Quebec hold certai 
‘hereas the other school broadcasts that you are talking about are broadcasted — 


at the initiative of the school department? © 
Mr. Hacxert: And form a part of the school program. 
Mr. Lampert: Not in the national case. In the national case the CBC 
pays for that as it does for Radio College, but it calls on an advisory council | 
of the department to plan them and to take charge of their educational content. 


By Mr. Hackett: : 

Q. I was trying to get that quite clear from Dr. Phillips. I understand 
that in some provinces an integral part of the program is the information 
or instruction which goes over the radio?—A. Yes, that is true in this way, 
that if the teacher of social studies looks up the coming broadcasts that are 
eoing to be put out and sees a topic in social studies about some man in 
Canadian history is going to be broadcasted at such and such a time the 
teacher will prepare for the broadcast giving the class preliminary information, | 
preliminary assionments, so that they will profit by the broadcast and follow 
it up. Then it is a part of the school day. ga 
Mr. Hackett: I thought that the initiative rested to a certain extent with | 

the departments of education in the different provinces, and that the teacher 
was merely getting over the radio that which the department has prescribed 


as part of the program for the school in which the teacher was teaching. = 

The Witness: Yes, that is true, with this modification; that listening to 
the broadcast is not prescribed in the same way as course of study, the teache 
is required to teach a certain course of study. a 


Mr. Hacxert: Yes. i 

The Wrrness: But the teacher is not required to use these educational 
broadcasts. The teacher can use them as a help. : a 

Mr. Knicut: Before we adjourn I have this question I would like to read 
into the record and possibly receive an answer to it at some later time. What 
are the proportions of the expenses of the CBC educational broadcasts over 
Saskatchewan stations borne by, (a) the CBC and (b) the province of § 
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_ katchewan; in regard to the broadcasts in which they bear expenses; and then, 
- 2(a) CBC and (6) the province of Ontario; and 3(a) the CBC and (b) the 
province of Quebec. May I have that information? . 

Mr. Lampert: We find ourselves in great difficulty in answering that ques- 
tion because the way it is presented is not in accordance with the way our 
"accounts and costs are kept. 


_ The Vick Cuarrman: I do not know whether these gentlemen could give 
- you the figures, they would probably have to procure them from the provincial 
‘government departments. 


q Mr. CoLpwELL: The CBC might be able to give the answer to that, they 
~ would know what. their own share of the expenses were and given that we could! 
"probably arrive at the rest of it. 


ae The Vice CHamrman: CBC will likely be in a position to answer most of 
‘Mr. Knight’s questions. I understand he will be satisfied if CBC takes it up. 
, Mr. Knicur: Yes. 


Mr. Hanseuu: Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that 
_ I think the witness before us has presented a very fine brief this afternoon, one 
» which covers the situation; and I would like to say this, that I am rather 
_ pleased that the brief does place a good deal of emphasis on the recognition 
__ of provincial autonomy in respect to education. One question I would like to 
ask here is, do you find any of the provinces are authorizing school broadcasts 
in their regular schedule, in their curriculum; in any of the provinces do they 
provide a certain quarter hour say, or any definite period; I presume that is 
_ pretty well left to the individual teacher, is it? 


The Wirness: Yes. It is my understanding that it is at the option of the 
teacher. The departments say that they are going to broadcast such and such 
a programme at such and such a time. I do not know of any condition where 
the teacher is required to listen to a certain broadcast. There may be some 
_ tather strong suggestions that the teacher should. I can’t say much about that 
_ for Ontario, but perhaps Mr. Walsh could. 


; Mr. WausH: In Ontario the schools have facilities for reception, either using 
- machines operating a loud speaker system. Most of the schools arrange that 
_ their timetables will be so adjusted that the grades and rooms which are interested 
will be able to listen during that half hour. 


in 
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Mr. Hansetu: What I have in mind is if you have a regular period and 
could receive the co-operation of the provincial departments of education to the 
_ extent that they recognize the value of that period and synchronize their 
_ schedules so that all schools could hear that period that would become very 

effective, much more so than now, but I fancy you would have some difficulty 
im getting that done. There is just one other question, and it can be answered 

very easily. Perhaps one of the main recommendations you make is at the first 
of your brief, the last paragraph on page 3, in which you urge and endorse the 
present. radio system in Canada. That has been characteristic of a couple of 
_ other briefs we have received during these hearings. My question is have there 
_ been suggestions made to you that the present radio system in Canada is likely 
to undergo a change? | 


eS, 


oo) 


The Wirygss: No, sir, but we have read accounts in the press of the hear- 
Ings of this committee, and this statement represents the opinion of the directors 
Of our association. No one suggested it to us, but I do not mind saying that 
_ When we had heard of certain evidence that was given here we prepared a 

statement and sent it to our directors—I as secretary did that—had the directors 
O.K. the statement, and incorporated it in the brief. We will admit it has nothing 
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to do specifically with educational broadcasting except that the whole structure — 
of educational broadcasting would not be possible unless we had this general 
structure. : eae ee Nail a 


By Mr. Hansell: : 

Q. It does occur to me that it is strange that this recommendation has been — 
Jmade, perhaps in other terms, by at least two other briefs that we have heard. — 
It would almost lead one to believe there is a fear that the basic principles of 
radio broadcasting, as incorporated in the Act, are liable to go by the board. — 
I personally cannot see that is so—-A. Well, I do not know that we had a 
fear, but we wished to give what support we could to the principles as estab- 
lished. The similarity of the wording to that. of one other organization may be = 
explained by the fact that that other organization is affiliated with ours so that — 
we felt at liberty to use their language. ; a 
Q. That is?—A. The Canadian Association for Adult Education. Although ~~ 

our wording is not quite the same it is similar. a 


By the Vice-Chairman: a 

Q. There is only one question I should like to ask. 1 understand that it a 

is getting quite late but I will ask you to be patient for just one more second. — 
I think it is very important. I see on page 15 of the association’s brief it says: ~ 
The response of the private stations has, in general, been enthusiastic 

and generous. They have sacrificed many half hours of time which — 
might have been sold to advertisers in order to help the schools. In some i 

cases they have also helped to publicize the programmes among school ~ 
principals and teachers. : 


Now, as you know, C.A.B., that is the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, — 
came here and presented a brief, and they represented all the private stations — 
in Canada; and on page 23 of their brief they state this—they have referred — 
to the fact that they hold programme clinics at which they consider matters — 
such as educational broadcast—and at page 23 they state this: Ee 
This same clinic discussed educational programmes, and felt that — 
programmes prepared for classroom listening were being adequately — 
handled by CBC, and that the efforts of the independent stations should ~ 
therefore, be concentrated on programmes of an informative nature. 


\ 


Would you comment on that? There seems to be a sort of contradiction there — 
which should be explained. 2 i 
The Wirness: The educational broadcasts are adequately handled by the © 
CBC in the sense of origination or production of the broadcasts, and the carrying © 
of these broadcasts to most parts of the country, but we believe that it is~ 
necessary to use some of these private stations affiliated with the CBC to carry” 
these broadcasts to other parts of the country. Now, it is not a matter of 
originating programmes, it is a matter of carrying them; and we felt that most 
of them had been very co-operative in that regard, although in some parts 0 a 
the country we cannot get the coverage we want. —- 

The Vice-CHatrman: Now, you are referring to stations affiliated with the 
national network? oa 
The Witness: Yes, the private stations. 
The Vice-Cuarrman: Gentlemen. I think we are very grateful to these. 
gentlemen, thank you very much. 3 


The meeting is adjourned until Thursday next at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.15 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Thursday 
next, July 25, 1946, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. ee ae 
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TuHourspay, July 25, 1946. 


> The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 o’clock — 
n. Mr. Maybank, the Chairman, presided. 


_ Present :—Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 

ing, Gauthier (Portneuf), Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, 
bank, McCann, McCulloch, Mullins, Robinson (Simcoe East), Ross 
Hamilton Hast), Ross (St. Paul’s), Smith (Calgary West). 


¥ In attendance: From Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Messrs. Dunton, 


on, Manson, Radford, Olive, Bushnell, Brodie, Beaudet, Keddy and W. G. 
ardson. 5 


From the Department of Transport: Mr. W. A. Caton and W. B. Smith. 


From Station CFCN, Calgary: Messrs. Herbert G. Love, President and 
aging Director, Mr. .M. M. Porter, legal counsel; and Mr. T. E. Church, 
d Farmers of Alberta; B. Plumer, President of Alberta Wheat Pool; 
J. McFall, Secretary, Alberta Federation of Agriculture; Mr. Phil. Lalonde, 
Manager, CKAC. 


Also Messrs. Roland Beaudry, M.P., and Raymond Eudes, M.P., Mr. Guy 
ert, J. E. Rogers, Joseph Sedgwick and Harry Sedgwick of Toronto. 


Mr. Jean-Marie Beaudet, Director of Music and of the French Networks 
amme, was called. He proceeded to read a statement. 


agreed, the proceedings were suspended at 11.00 o’clock. 


‘he Committee resumed at 12.10 and Mr. Beaudet concluded his state- 
and was examined. 


‘Dr. Augustin Frigon gave the personnel of an Advisory Committee on 
onal Broadcasts and supplied figures on the French programmes budget. 


. Roland Beaudry, M.P., was called. He requested, in the course of 
ress, that the Committee investigate the reasons why CBC rescinded a 
| entered into with the City of Montreal in 1939 in connection with the 
osed erection of CBC buildings on lands donated by the City. 


_ The witness also read a translation of correspondence of July 18 and 20, 
45, which he filed in relation to the land involved atid which was addressed 
STS. Frigon, Rene Morin, Adrien Pouliot. 


t Mr. Beaudry’s request, the Committee agreed that CBC should produce 
ute of the Board of Governors respecting an interview he had with the 


fe 


1.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock this day. 


ill 
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AFTERNOON SESSION: 
The Committee resumed Mr. Roland Beaudry’s examination. a 
Present:—Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, d 
Fleming, Gauthier (Portneuf), Hansell, Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, 


Maybank, Nixon, Picard, Robinson (Simcoe East), Ross (St. Paul’s) Smith — 
(Calgary West). — - 
In attendance: — - 
The same as listed at the morning sitting and Mr. G. C. W. Browne, Actin; 
Comptroller of Radio, Department of T ransport. an 
The Committee concluded Mr. Beaudry’s examination and he retired. : a. 
The Committee ordered the printing of three letters of notification of change 
of wave-lenghts dated April 18, 1946, which were omitted in Appendix B of the 
evidence of June 27, page 174, namely: —To Stations CJ OC, CKY, CRON. 


(See Appendices A, B, and C to this day’s evidence.) 

Mr. Herbert G. Love, President of Station CFCN, read a stateme ts 
filed the following Exhibits:— ee 

No.’ 1. School Broadcasts, 1944-1945. 

No. 2 Newspaper clipipngs of (ref. to Alberta 


of July 4. 
Copies of letters which the witness read were requested for distribution. 


Mr. M. M. Porter was called and proceeded with a further statement 
CFCN. He read telegrams favouring the attitude taken by CFCN. ~ 
Mr. Beaudoin took the Chair. eC 

At 6 o’clock, Mr. Maybank presiding, the Committee adjourned until 
Friday at 10.30 o’clock. ; ‘) a 
Fripay, July 26, 1946. 4 


mittee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 o'clock 
later the Chairman, Mr. Maybank 
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The Special Com 
am. Mr. Beaudoin opened the meeting and 
took the chair. . 

Present:—Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwe 
Fleming, Hansell, Knight, Maloney, Maybank, McCann, McCulloch, Robins 
(Simcoe East), Ross (Saint-Paul’s), and Smith (Calgary West). ne 


In attendance: Same as listed at the sitting of Thursday, July 25. | 
Copies of quotations read and distributed by Mr. Harry Sedgwick on Julj 
18 last are further identified as follows:— a feat Ee 
Mr. Brockington’s statement given to the Radio Committee on Friday 
March 25, 1938, page 32, is as follows:— — ie - 
~ AJ] I can say to that, sir, is to. repeat what I said yesterday and 
other occasions, and what I think the Minister stated in the House, | 
that is this: As far as the CBC is concerned, we recognize the parado: 
our present position, but we are obliged to take some commercial adi 
tising for the purpose of building up our revenues in the hope 
eventually commercialism will be totally eliminated from the Can 
Broadcasting Corporation. We have set ourselves a maximum of $5 
because we feel we should not go any further, and that will at least 
our present needs and allow us to build up our revenues eventually 
the national growth of radio in this country. My answer, therefore 
this—we look upon the elimination of commercial advertising from t 
CBC certainly as part of our ultimate policy. ae | 


RADIO BROADCASTING EOE ares, 


“Mr. L. Ww. Tia ana 59, March 29, 1938, “ad p. 102, March 14, 1939. 
_Mr. ve E. G. oreo ied 165, March 17, 1939,—p. 230, May 29, 1942, and 


a De. James 8. Hasta ane 59, June 17, 1943, Dr. Frigon—p. 97, 98, March. 
, 1944,—p. 115, March 29, 1946, and p. 119, June 20, 1946. 


(in Mr. M. M. Porter was recalled, concluded his address and was ‘examined. 
| He» was assisted by Mr. H. G. Love. 


ie As requested, copies of letters referred to by Mr. Love, dated September, 
_ 1940, February, 1941, May, 1945 and April, 1946, were produced. 


| 2 ‘The Committee suspended its proceedings at 11.00 o’clock and resumed at ~ 
11.35. 


2 Mr. Caldwell read into the revord a statement of the Minister of Recon- — 
oo and Supply of March 21, 1941, in the House of Commons in answer to - 
@ question put by him on March 19, 1941. 


- Messrs. Porter and Love were particularly questioned on the issuance and 
i ee of radio licences and the correspondence exchanged in relation 
| thereto. They were also examined on’ the suggested reorganization “plan of CFCN. 


ae Arising out of the above examination, Mr. Fleming suggested that the 
Mlerk compile all references to notification of change of wavelengths in the 
ninutes of evidence of Radio Parliamentary Committees. The Vice- chairman 
‘observed that this suggestion was noted. 


ie Mr. G. C. W. Browne was recalled and Patccied to produce answers to. 
questions of Messrs. Hansell, Coldwell and Fleming relating to the notification 
of change of wavelengths to stations involved. 


* Messrs. Porter, Love and Browne were retired. 
pa At one o'clock, the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock. Mr. Beaudoin, the vice-chairman, 
esided. 
_ Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 
eming, Fulton, Hansell, Knight, Maloney, McCulloch, Robinson (Simcoe 
t), Ross (St. Paul’s) and Smith (Calgary West). 
_ Mr. Ross referred to Appendix C at page 259 of the minutes of evidence, © 
) ing a sessional paper, and stated that the information contained therein was 
iC Messrs. Frigon and Browne noted Mr. Ross’s observation. 

&- ‘The I intraittee concluded its examination of Messrs. Porter and Love. 
_ Mr. Porter undertook to file with the Clerk, if necessary, an engineering 
port relating to the territory under discussion. 
Dr. Augustin Frigon tabled a copy of CBC Networks Coverage. 
_ Mr. J. R. Radford, Manager, Broadcasts Regulations Division of the CBC 


called. He read a brief statement, was questioned and retired. He filed a 
y of an sapiy sis of es of several stations, previously requested by Mr. 


~ 


Dr. Shain See was nepalleds) He ads 
“eed by Mr. Beaudry, M.P., in connection | with a site 
CBC by the City of. Montreal for the PUIpSeS of e€ 
interrogated and retired. : ee 
As agreed by the Committee sites Mr. cae er ree 
tabled and read into the record extracts of minutes of the Board of Governors 
~ March 20, 21 and 22, 1946, respecting an 1 ete > ee se w th th 
Board of Governors. pee 
A discussion on future raneaduee followed and on motion of Mr. Sm 
Committee adjourned at 5.45 until Tuesday, July 30, cei to EBS 
ihe ssn Committee. Sig 


ss Se aes eed “ANTONIO PLOUFFE 
ne es anes : Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMons, 
July 25, 1946 


ri The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


~ The Cuairman: Gentlemen, I think you will all recall what was dpoiden 
Becterly about hearing witnesses this morning. You will recall we were to 


Calgary. Radio Monde have indicated they will not be presenting their views 
at the present. time. They had said originally they might wish to present a 
brief this session or possibly next session. They could not come last week 
and they asked if we could name a different time. You will remember that I 
reported that I had written to them offering to hear them this week. That 
_ would be to-day, but they have replied saying that they will not be coming 
forward at this time, 
- As to the situation respecting Mr. Beaudet you will recall that when Mr. 
ne Bushnell was speaking about programmes generally he said that the case 
with respect to French programmes could best be presented by Mr. Beaudet who 
as at that time in Europe. He came back some little time ago and stood 
yy at the time of our last two meetings. He has professional engagements which 
ake it necessary for him to be heard soon on his statement respecting the 
rench network. It is my suggestion to you that he be heard first, Mr. Beaudry 
econd and CFCN next. I have spoken about that to Mr. Porter, one of those 
rho is here representing CFCN, and also some other people from Alberta, and 
Mr. Porter has said that to arrange it in that manner would be satisfactory 
tc him and those whom he represents. Therefore there would not seem to be any 
objection to proceeding in that fashion unless you have some objection your- 
‘selves, If you are agreeable I will call Mr. Beaudet first and Mr. Beaudry second. 
Some Hon. Memperrs: Agreed. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: Before doing that Mr. Fleming made this remark to me a 
few minutes ago before we commenced, “Shall we rise at 11 o’clock to go into 
e House?” I think it is appropriate that we should decide now whether we 
ill do that. If that is your decision we would rise precisely at or a minute or 
wo before 11. I suppose when the first bell rings would be a good time if you feel 
u can get there in time. What is your view in regard to that matter of 
sing at 11 o’clock? 
Bae Mr. Cotpweuu: According to the radio the sovernment is going to make 
- arather important announcement which the western members are very interested 
in, It is on wheat, and I think we should be there. 

~— Mr. Fremina: I think we ought to go in because there are some who will 
ey want to g0 in and we ee not have a ano 


Some Hon. Maurine: Agreed. 

| eee The Cuarrman: Let us make it clear now, because there will not be any 
i Peasciimity of saying this at the moment we adjourn, that we must undertake 
_ each with the other that we will get back here immed tated Otherwise we will 
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hear Mr. Beaudet of the CBC, Mr. Beaudry, Radio Monde, and CFCN, of 
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Mr. Cotpwetu: After the order of the day is called. . 
Mr, Fueminc: Why not say 11.30 and make it definite? =~ 
Mr. Cotpweiu: After the orders of the day. = 
The CHAIRMAN: There might be quite a number, of things in connection a 
with the orders of the day for which we do not need to be there. ae 
Mr. Cotpweti: The speaker may make a ruling this morning on rules. nage 
The Cuarrman: I do not think we can fix a time for coming back but I do 
suggest to all of you that we must all get back just as quickly as possible. TH 


everybody will keep that in mind we will have a quorum promptly. Ae 

_ Mr. Hansen: And we are to get back when the orders of the day are entered 
upon? — . 4 
‘The Cuarrman: I think we can, but that could be as late as this afternoon, ~ 
you know. 


Mr. Hansevu: I know. You cannot tell until that time. 
Mr. Beauporn: Let us make it when we see the chairman leave his, seat 
to go to the committee. 

The CHarrMAN: Without settling anything hard and fast let us have it” 
understood among us that we will all get back just as promptly as possible. — 
Perhaps you will decide to do that when the chairman gets up in the House ~ 
and starts to come in here. I will try to choose a time that I think willbe 
suitable for everybody. Is that agreed? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. z 

The Cuamman: Then I will call on Mr. Beaudet to deal with the French — 
network programmes. — 


- 
an 


Jean-Marie Beaudet, Director of French Network, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, called. io 
The CuarrMAN: The committee has desired that the person giving evidence — 
should sit here in the middle so that he may be seen. Therefore you may take — 
that chair and I will sit here, You may stand or sit as it may suit your con- “Bek 
venience and be entirely at your ease. eg 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Since the beginning of this 
special committee on radio broadcasting, you have heard many reports. As I do a5 
not want to take too much of your time, I shall make mine as short as possible. It Es 
will cover two aspects of the French network activities, namely, the adminis- 
_ tration and the programmes of this network. Be 
__ My position as director of the French network is to arrange programmes, 
together with my staff, which will be suitable and acceptable to French listeners. 
I report directly to the director general of programmes, Mr. Bushnell. But you 
well understand that Dr. Frigon, as general manager, has a keen and legitimate 
interest in our programming. Nothing is done on the French network without 
prior consultation with the national programme office. In other words, the — 
meetings of heads of division to which Mr. Bushnell referred are attended either 
by myself or by a representative where policies are discussed, and the forth 
coming projects are always co-ordinated, keeping in mind the French network | 
angle. 4 

The French network set-up is exactly the same, although -possibly on 
smaller scale, as the national office’s in Toronto. There is a director of the French — 
network, and different supervisors reporting to him on all matters concerning — 
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ench network activities. We have a supervisor of talks and public affairs, a 
supervisor of school broadcasts, of farm broadcasts, etc., etc. These supervisors - 
are “Au Courant” of the policies discussed and applied to our national network, 
and they follow the same policies, although programmes must be adapted and 
suited to French listeners’ tastes. It often happens that the pattern of a 
programme which is quite acceptable to the English listeners would not serve the 
same purpose on the French network. I can give you an example of this. Ul 
to a few weeks ago, the rehabilitation committee broadcast the “Johnny Home 
Show”. We tried and, as a matter of fact, we did have an adaptation of three 
“seripts of that show which were broadcast to our French network. The results 
| were nil. So we have devised another programme called “A Ceux Qui 
| Reviennent”, during which Mr. Marcel Ouimet gives a special talk, and during 
| which also matters of veterans are discussed. At the same time, we provide the 
| listeners with a light musical programme composed of their favourite numbers. 
| By the way, this system of adaptation is being applied as much as: possible. But 
| the first thing we must keep in mind is to get the listeners and to retain their 
_ attention. 

The same difficulty in this question of adaptation would apply, for instance, 
to school broadcasts. The national network has adopted a policy, or possibly 
| better a pattern of programmes; but we, in Quebec, together with the committee 
| of “Radio-College”, have discussed this plan and have found out that it would 
|mot suit our purposes. However, this does not interfere with policy. In other 
words, the policy laid down for national network programmes applies as well 
to French programmes, adapted to suit our needs and purposes. At all times 
|we are trying to co-operate with the national office to the best possible extent 
in this sense that we are trying to arrange programmes which are suitable to all 
\listeners. This applies especially to musical programmes, because music is a 
juniversal language, and provided listeners are given French announcements, they 
|have absolutely no objection—on the contrary—to listen to musical programmes 
originating outside of Montreal. But outside of these programmes we have to 
joriginate our own programmes, the minimum of which would be approximately 
fifteen hours a day. : 

| Mr. Bushnell referred in his report to the difficulties of programme planning. 
4 This applies to the same extent—possibly a little more—to the French network, 
beeause before doing our own planning, we must first find out what the national 
“network commitments and schedule are going to be, and then try to fit this 
thing to our own pattern. It is hardly possible—I should say it is impossible 
|+to try to please everybody at the same time. And lovers of symphony will 
‘complain that we are giving them “soap operas” at the time they would like 
‘ to listen to good music. This is a situation which is almost impossible to rectify 
‘since you will always have complaints from one kind or another; and these 
‘omplaints, as a matter of fact, are more or less an incentive to our pro- 
‘gramme builders. We are trying to present to the French listeners as varied 
ind extensive programmes aS we can, covering all tastes from the addicts of 
‘soap operas” to the best advised music critics, Of course, we are restricted by 
yur financial means, and I am sure that all my colleagues would be glad to 
mprove the service, should they be given more money. 

___ And now, with your kind permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to deal in 
letail with some aspects of our French broadcasting. 

Rr ; 

—a— RapIo-CoLLEGE 


_ I will first refer to Radio-College, or our school broadcasts. We consider 
Radio-College” as one of the best achievements of the French network. It is, 
hyway, the opinion of the experts in the matter. Dr. Frigon has already men- 
ned the fact that these broadeasts were to be translated in seven different 
nguages, to be broadcast in Europe; and this is by no means a small achieve- 
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ment. “Radio-College” was the first of its type to be organized on a radio net-— 
work. It is not planned to fill the curriculum of colleges or students, but it is BS 
more or less arranged as—if I may use the term—post-graduate lessons or as a 
supplement to what the students got in their schools. We broadcast daily from 
Monday to Friday from 4.30 to 530 in the afternoon during the winter season, 
and subjects dealt with are: Natural Science, Canadian History, Literature, | 
Geography, Music Appreciation, Art, ete. In most eases the formula which has — 
been adopted is the following. The speaker will give a talk for fifteen minutes, © 
and the subject which he has dealt with is then being dramatized. For instance, © 
as far as science is concerned, we will dramatize an episode of the life of one ol 
the great scientists about whom he has been talking. May I point out that we- 
do not deal only with Canadian subjects since this year, for instance, Mr. 
Raymond Tanghe gave twenty-four lessons on American history. ae 
Another feature of this department is that we present every Sunday at 
1.30 p.m., what is called “Le Théatre ‘Classique”, giving in their entirety the 
best plays of French as well as foreign origin. For instance, this year, we gave 
an adaptation of “Green Pastures” by Mare Connelly, and the works of 
- Dostoiewski, Charles Dickens, William Shakespeare and others. We do. not 
claim to have the best formula as far as radio is concerned, but surveys have 
been made and we have been praised very highly for what we have done. As a 
matter of fact, all these arrangements are prepared with the help of experts in 
the education field. ai 


TALKS AND PuBLIC AFFAIRS ; 


Although we dealt with Talks and Public Affairs for many years, it was not 
until a couple of years ago that a real department was created to look after this 
important section of our broadcasting activities. There again, we have been 
trying to cover as many fields as possible, giving to the people a cross-section of 
opinions. We have our own Citizens’ Forum, called “Préparons VAvenir” which 
is arranged in co-operation with the Quebec Association for Adult Education. 
We have also had another series called “L’Ecole des Parents”, programme dealing 
with children’s education, and organized in co-operation with “T, Ecole des Parents 
du Québec”. There again, the formula which has been adopted ‘is the same as 
for “Radio-College”, in this sense that there is a dramatization, and then con- 


‘clusions are drawn from examples which have been used as topics during the first 
part of the broadcast. ea 
In the field of straight talks, we have dealth with literature, music, science, 

and international affairs. We have tried to bring to the microphone as many 
Canadian personalities as were available. At the same time, we tried to keep 
abreast of snternational events; and when personalities of foreign origin were 
available, they were welcome to our microphone. Pee 
Closely related with straight talks in the field of international affairs is the 
presentation of such prominent speakers as the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
of Canada, the President of the United States, and others. These, whenever the 
messages were warranted, were carried in their entirely, and in the speaker's 
native lancuage, and followed by a translation given by our own staff people 
such as: Marcel Ouimet, Roger Baulu, Marcel Paré, and others. aa 
Women’s interests were not neglected since we have broadcast daily, that i 
Monday to Friday, at 2.30 p.m., a programme called “Lettre A La Canadienne’ 
This programme was prepared by a member of our staff, Miss Barthe, who gather 
all the information as well as delivers the broadcast herself. Ce , 
The overseas unit, which Mr. Bushnell referred to, had its own French sectior 

It was composed of Messrs. Marcel Ouimet, Benoit Lafleur, who just returnec 
and Paul Barette. The same difficulties which have been mentioned before 
apply to our own people. But I must say that our correspondents did their bes' 
regardless. of the difficulties, to bring to our listeners accounts of our troop: 
deeds, and of major events in Europe. ae 
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For about a year and a half, -we have now been broadcasting daily at 6.30 
1., except Saturdays and Sundays, our own News Roundup called “La Revue 
de l’Actualité”, Mr. Paul Barette, who used to be a member of our overseas 
cunit, is in charge of this programme. We used to get material from our own: 
- correspondents, from the BBC French section, from the public relations officers, 
_ and others, both at home and abroad. You will understand that it is often 
_ difficult for us to get material from outside the province of Quebec, because of 
technical and language difficulties. We are planning to extend our coverage in 
other parts of Canada. The plans we are working on now are in reality an 
iS extension of our service because, in the past, we have occasionally broadcast — 
| talks or short descriptive commentaries of important events which took place in 
| the other provinces. 

me). : Drama DrEparTMENT 


toe 


Now, a few words about our drama department. For a number of years, 
| we have had all year long—except for a brief recess during the summer months— 
_ an hour-long drama on Thursday night. During this hour, we presented plays 
_ of Canadian and foreign origin. We were lucky enough to have the co-operation 
~ of the France-Film people who supplied us with scenarios of French films which 
we were free to adapt to our convenience. We presented these, with best 
artists in Montreal, such plays as: “Outward Bound” by Sutton Vale, ‘““Week- 
_ End” by Noel Coward—of course, these were translations—“L’Epoque Ow Nous 
| Vivons” by the Czech writer, Kapek, “Liliom” by Ferek Molnar, “Siegfried” by 
_ Jean Giraudoux, “A Chacun Sa Vérité” by Pirandello, and others. I referred 
or previously to France-Film. We were delighted to be able to use their material, 
~ but we were not tied up by any means with am exclusive contract with them. 
_ Whenever plays—I should say straight: plays—were available, we presented them 
whether they were of French or Canadian origin. The latest plays available, 
een could still be seen in Paris, were heard, for instance: “La Reine Morte” 
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| by Montherlant, “Le Mal Aimés” by Mauriac, “Le Voyageur Sans Bagages” by 
_ Jean Anouilgh, “Les Monstres Sacrés” by Jean Cocteau, “La Couronne de 
| Carton” by Jean Sarment, and others. This gave our prominent artists in 
Montreal a chance to give their own interpretations to roles which had been 
treated by leading French stars. Amongst the Canadian playwriters, were: 
Yves Thériault, Léopold Desrosiers, Camille and Vanna Ducharme, Albert 
} Ouellette, Claude Aubry and others. In order to. give a break to young artists, 
igre also had a weekly programme called “Les Voix du Pays” in which we pre- 
sented original radio plays by Canadian writers. These plays dealt with 
| Canadian subjects, incidentally. 

0 RADIO-CARABINS 

» “Variety”, I am told, “is the. spice of life’—This is a field which we did 
_ hot neglect. Our programme, “Radio-Carabins”’, produced by Paul Leduc, is 
certainly one of the best. examples of top-flight entertainment in this class, which 
| ean be found on this continent. This is not only my own opinion, but it has been 
| said outside of CBC as well. During this hour-long programme you could hear 
| _ French chansonnettes, dramatic sketches, comedy episodes, as well as some of 
the leading artists who are to be found on our continent. And Just to mention 
| a few names we had Raya Garbousova, Rudolf Firkusny, Lubka Kolessa, Erno 
_ Balogh, Robert Schmitz, Marcel Grandjany, Antonio Brosa, Alice Ribeiro, 


Gordon Manley, Ross Pratt, and others. 


¢ 
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1 Ks CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES 

_ For'children, we had a serial called “Yvan I’'Intrépide” which was broadcast 
every day at 6.00 pm—as a matter of fact, it has been so successful that it is 
ill being broadcast during the summer months. It is a serial all right, and it is 
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built along the lines of Tarzan or The Superman, leaving out the horror aspects. _ 
We have also broadcast every Saturday morning an hour-long programme de- — 
voted to kids.~ Roger Daveluy was the “animateur” of this programme which — 

has proven very suecessful. During this broadcast, you can hear everything— 
if I may use the expression—‘‘from soup to nuts” a talk on hygiene, a classical _ 


artist, an accordeonist, a sportsman, and what not. There is also a contest 
every week for the best letter written in connection with the programme. : ; 
. Farm BROADCASTS = 

In a more serious field, we did not neglect the farmers in the province ol 
Quebec, and we gave them daily broadcasts from 12.30 to 1.30 p.m., dealing with 
market quotations, talks on agriculture, even square-dance orchestras. We also 


arranged our own Farm Forum every Monday night, under the direction of - 
Mr. Armand Bérubé, from 8.30 to 9.00 p.m., entitled “ue Choc des Idées’. For ~ 
our farm broadcasts as well as our Farm Forum, we are grateful for the co- 
operation which we have received from both the federal and the provincial 


department of agriculture. 


Le Concours LiITTSRAIRE 


Finally, I would now like to talk about our “Concours Littéraire” which was. 
suggested by our general manager, Dr. Frigon, and which was arranged by Miss — 
Simard. This contest was organized to promote interest amongst French-Cana- 
dian writers, and also to find possible talent which could be used in some of our a 
regular broadcasts. It has been—if I may say so—a remarkable success. — 
Three hundred and thirty sketches were submitted to the committee composed of, 
Mer. Olivier Maurault, Rector of the University of Montreal, Mr. Maurice’ © 
Hébert, publicist for the province of Quebec, and Mr. Robert Choquette, well- — 
known author. It was broadcast on Sundays, at 8.00 p.m., and produced by our — 
highest ranked: producers, Mrs. Berthe Lavoie and Miss Judith J asmin. Authors 
were allowed to submit as many sketches as they wanted, dealing with fiction — 
or history. On the fourteenth of April, we had an hour broadcast during which 
Dr. Frigon gave a list of the winners, the list follows:— oy 


FICTION 
First prize, $200, Mr. Guy Dufresne, “Le Contrebandier”’, i wo 
Second prize $150, Mr. Conrad Laforte, “En Pleine Nature”’, J 
Third prize, $100, Mr. Philippe A. Beauregard, ““D’Une Prison”’. oS 
HISTORY ; 


First prize, $200, Mrs. Claire G. Roy, ‘La Clef de Bronze”, air 

Second prize, $150, Major -Pierre Brunet, “Le Drame du Fort St-Jean”, > ae 

Third prize, $100, Miss Myrto Gauthier, “Autour d’un Edit”. me 
May I add that Mer. Maurault had to leave the committee before the end of the 
contest, because of a pre-arranged trip to South America. He was replaced by 


Mr. Lyon Lorrain, well-known man sn letters. I would like to add a small para- 
eraph. Since this series has ended, we have commissioned the winners to “write 
two plays. ie 
By Mr. Fleming: % re 

Q. Plays of what length?—A. Half an hour. rs 
MusicaL PROGRAMMES : 9 

I have not mentioned anything as far as music is concerned, because this 


has been covered by our director general of programmes, Mr. Bushnell; and 
as I said before, most of the musical programmes were carried by both netwo 
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COMMERCIAL PROGRAMMES: 


___ Although there is much criticism about commercial programmes, I feel it is 
my duty to speak about our commercial department. Inasmuch as it has been 
possible, the commercial and the programme departments have been working 
_ very closely, in this sense that the programme department has tried to schedule, 
at proper times, programmes which would be acceptable to sponsors as well 
aS agencies. We have found that proceeding that way, it has been much easier 
for us to maintain a certain amount of control on the programme material and 
the programme content. The best example of this is “Un Homme Et Son Péché”, 
about which everybody I presume has heard. This programme was sustained 
- on the French network for a few years. For a while, we refused to sell it. But 
“when we got what we thought was the right type of sponsor, we sold it 
commercially. 
; The Cuatrman: I am sorry ‘that this is not quite finished at the moment, 
_ but we will resume when we come back, Mr. Beaudet. 


The committee suspended its proceedings at 11 o'clock for a short recess. 
The Cuairman: Mr. Beaudet will resume where he left off. 


The Witness: Next fall, the programme ‘Radio-Carabins”, to which I 
referred previously, will also be sponsored. This programme, I may say, could 
have been sold before; but there again, we wanted to know exactly what we were 
_ doing before letting the programme be sponsored. We have other CBC . 
- sustained programmes, or non-commercial programmes—if you prefer—which 
| are prepared especially in view of possible sponsorship. 

a With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude with a word 
- on my recent trip to Europe which our director-general of programmes, Mr. 
| Bushnell, was kind enough to mention here several weeks ago. The Czech 
| government invited me to conduct at the first International Music Festival of 
_ Prague held since 1939. This festival, which this year lasted from May 11 to 
| June 4, is one of the highlights of the music season in Europe; andconductors 
and artists from the United Kingdom, the United States, Russia and France 
| took part, giving concerts of works by their native composers. My concert 
= - consisted of works entirely written, by Canadian composers, Sir Ernest MacMillan, 

_ Claude Champagne, Alexander Brott, Maurice Blackburn and Georges-E mile 
a am Bey. and I must say—regardless of the calibre of the conductor—the pro- 
_ gramme was greeted with much enthusiasm. ‘The only thing I did not like 
| was one critic’s description of myself as. . . “a middle-aged personality”. Art 
_ to these people, who have been cut off from the world for so many years, is as 
‘| Important to their existence as food. The festival—each concert, and there were 
i many—was a sell-out. For weeks before the first. concert, tickets could not be 
i), € had for any of the performances. It was a great honour, as well as a valuable 
| experience for me to attend this festival. In talking with people I met—I do 
1a not mean only at social gatherings with prominent artists—but with all types 
| of people, I found a genuine hunger for knowledge of Canada which is now 

ranked high among the nations of the world by the people of Europe. This 
was true in Prague, in Amsterdam, in Brussels and in Paris. They all wanted to 
hear more of our music, to read more of our books (in the original form or in 
1} _ translations) and, on more than one occasion, they suggested that there should 
be exhibitions of our paintings. There is no doubt that art—be it drama, 
music, literature or painting—can merchandise our country abroad and be a 
| strong weapon in bringing about better understanding between our country and 
_ other nations. Through art, we can capitalize on the receptive mood of the 
_ people, who have already been awakened to our existence and power through 
-: effort and the efforts now being put forth by us, for information about 
| 4 Ae a 


| 
\. 
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When I was abroad I heard much favourable comment about the Canadian ~ 
Broadcasting Corporation’s short-wave broadcasts, and found that we had quite 
a listening audience in the various countries. Our programme fare on short- — 
wave ranks very high in acceptability. The remarks about our short-wave 
programmes proved to me that our medium was one which gave immediate 
and close relationship—not between governments—but, more important, between. $ 
peoples. a 
I think every encouragement should be given to us to continue this most z 
direct: method of communication which is by no means the only one—but a — 
powerful one—and that this most valuable flow of information be increased to- 
the utmost possible limit, f. a 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Beaudet may amplify his statement according to your © | 
wishes. Is there anybody who desires to ask any questions along that line? 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. On your first page you say:— 

In other words, the meetings of heads of divisions to which Mr. 
Bushnell referred are attended either by myself or by a representative. 

I understand that the policies as to programming are identical?—A. As much as — 
the policy can apply to both networks. “= 
: Q. You follow the national policy ?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Except in cases where you find that it is absolutely unworkable as far as * 
the French network is concerned?—A. That is correct, sir. ‘ 
~ Q, As to the programme, Radio College, would you explain what co-operation — 
you receive from the educational authorities of the province of Quebec in the BS 
realization of that broadcast?—A. There is a special. committee on education — 
which is composed of three people, but, they do not have anything to do with — 
the provincial government. They are authorities on education in the broader 

sense. ; ; 
Q. That committee has no official recognition from the provincial govern- — 
ment?—-A. No. They are an educational committee from universities and colleges — 
and what not which have appointed them as members of the committee. We 
asked them to form a committee and advise the C.B.C. on matters concerning — 
Radio College. : 
Q. I notice the name of Monsignor Maurault?—A. Yes. © 
Q. Who is the president of Montreal University ?—A. Yes. ea 
_Q. He is advising you on matters of educational broadcasts?—A. Not — 
directly because Monsignor Maurault is not a member of the committee, but he ~ 
has appointed somebody to represent the university. Pe 3 
Q. Who is the man he has appointed?—A. I cannot remember his name 
Dr. Frigon, can you tell me his name? > ae 
Dr. Fricon: The committee is composed of three members, one who is an 
adviser from the classical colleges in the Quebec district, one who is an adviser = 
from the classical colleges in the Montreal district, and the third member is the — 
president ‘or chairman of that committee. They are the same committee that — 
advises classical colleges in Quebec. We invited them to work with us because — 
we knew that by doing what they were advising us to do we would be welcome — 
in the classical colleges and could be considered as working at their level and — 
covering the type of work or education they desired. ae 


Ps 


a 

By Mr. Beaudoin: ee: > 

Q. In all your work on educational broadcasts did you ever receive any 
complaints from the Department of Education of the province of Quebec?— | 
A. Not to my knowledge. : ak A 
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ater words, the’ question of autonomy in “education is properly safe- 
va es. : 

o you have anybody advising you who would be at the same time a 
r of the educational council of the province of Quebec? In French they 
it Le Comité de l’Instruction Catholique. . 
Dr. Frrcon: I am a member. 

_ Mr. Braupoin: Dr. Frigon is a member of the committee. 

_ Dr. Fricon: I am a member of the Catholic Council of Education of Quebec. 
Mr, Beavporn: That is the high authority on education in Quebec. 

Dr. Fricon: That is right. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
_ Q. On page 3 you say:— 
if Of course, we are restricted by our financial means, and I am sure 


that all my colleagues would be ped to improve the service should they be 
- given more money. 


ld you comment on that?—A. I suppose it is just like anybody else. The 

money we have the better programmes we can put on, and we could possibly 
more rehearsal time and pay our guest artists more money, and possibly 
tead of using a ten piece orchestra we might use twenty, and that sort of . 


budget I get is only a share of the national budget, ‘and I think that if Mr. 
sh ell got more money I would probably get a larger share of that money. 
We can give the service. It would just be a question of improving a service 
hich can be improved. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. ‘Is it not a question of trying to keep pace with the revenues you have so 
ge the best pererouniies you can?—A. That is what we are doing. 


5, Bu Mr. Beaudoin: 


eri of the Tore network, I think. 
Q. What does the total programming cost? 


ae: Dr. ‘Fricow: The item of the budget for artists’ fees is about $1,200,000. 


Bre a 


-. FRIGON: ‘$1. 200 000. That is the artists’ fees: item of the budget. It is 
Eto appraise the exact proportion which is used in Quebec because you — 
nterlocking services which help each other. Quebec may put on some 
grams which are used on the national network and the other way around, 
ighly speaking I should say that about 30 per cent of the money paid to 
is spent in Quebec studios. » see 


e ee And for the Quebec network? 


& 
S 
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Dr. Fricon: Yes. For instance, you have some musical programmes whic 1 
are heard on the coast to coast network and are produced in Montreal and paid 
for out of the Montreal budget. ae © Bi 

Mr. Cotpweti: What about the programmes that are shortwaved to Europe? 
Is there any remuneration made for those? Sa 
Dr. Fricon: There again there is a special budget, the Shortwave budget, — 


s 


which is covered by a special grant or subsidy from the government; it is inter- — 


locking because they may use some of our domestic programmes, and they may — 
let us use some of their international programmes on our domestic service. — 
The CuHAmrMAN: Do you have an accounting as to the fund which is given — 
you by the government in the manner you have described for shortwave — 
programmes. . % 
Dr. Fricon: Exactly. 
The Cuamman: As between that and the CBC? 
Dr. Fricon: Decidedly so. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is an accounting between those two funds? 
Dr. Fricon: Decidedly so. , 
The CHAIRMAN: So if the shortwave uses something of the CBC some book- 
keeping entry is made indicating payment and vice versa? S 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, generally speaking. There may be cases where we have 


not got any entry in the books, but all expenses pertaining to the international 


b 


- short-wave service are recorded as such and the same with the domestic service. 


You may have a set of talks produced by the international short-wave and sent to 
Europe, as we have had in the past. Recordings of those may be played on our 
networks and the other way around. 2 . i 
Mr. Bertranp: I understand from what has been said to us that the French 
programmes are originated in the province of Quebec but they are broadcast | 
not only in the province of Quebec, so that they are not programmes for Quebec 
only. The province of Ontario dérives a lot of benefit from it as to its French 
population, and we hope that the rest will benefit from these programmes, t00. 
We are even being told that many people of French descent in the United States 
are benefiting from these French programmes originating in the province of 
Quebec. 4 a 


The CuarrmMan: Are there any other questions? ef 


" 


ah 


By Mr, Hansell: cen 
Q. I notice that the brief emphasizes a little bit here and there that there 
is quite a difference between the tastes of our French speaking Canadians in 


- Quebec and the rest of Canada. I can quite understand that, but I should like 


you to amplify that a little bit. Would you say there is a difference in their 
ideologies or their philosophic thinking?—A. No. I think T should have said it 
is a question of presentation more than anything else. » Sal 
Q. Following that up would your talks department run pretty well along the 
lines of the English talks department? . On page 4 you say that there has not 
been as much criticism of your talks department?—A. I am sorry— : ae | 
Q. Right at the top —A. I think that was the first draft and it has beer 

eS! 


changed. -# 
The CHARMAN: I do not recall that being read and it is not in my copy. 
Mr. Hansewy: It happens to be in mine and I will read it anyway. See 


There has not been as much criticism of our talks department as ther: 
has been on the national network or if there has been it has not bee 
brought to our attention. . > 
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By Mr. Hansell: 
_Q. I wonder what the reason for that is?—A. I meant criticism. I have 
read the reports of the evidence given here and I have noticed that there has been 
criticism of the talks department. That is why I put that in first and then 
changed it. 

& By Mr. Beaudoin: 

—_ -.Q. Do you refer to what has appeared in the press as to the broadcasts of 
" Binore Philpott, and so on?—A. Yes. 


__ Mr. Hansen: I was going to say personally if I were an expert bilingualist 
at think I would be quite satisfied to listen to the French network. 


4 


The Wirness: That is a compliment. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


4 Q. Rather than to some things I have heard on the English network. I 
_ cannot see how that could very well be if our ideologies and our philosophic , 
- outlook are the same, and I think they should be—A. I believe they are, Sir. 

_ Q. I think our French speaking Canadians have a real sense of what 

Canadians ought to be and I share with them that view. I was going to ask 
whether any English talks and commentators and so forth had been translated 
into French?—A. Not the commentators, sir, but some of the talks. 
—_  Q. No. But you would not therefore translate Mr. Philpott or Mr. Arthur 
Raymond Davies and put them over the French network?—-A. It is awfully 
difficult to do that because such things are topical and you cannot do it at the 
last. minute. 


i Q. If you translated it later, it would be stale—A. Yes, 
aq Mr. Hanseuu: I think I have the answer I want. 
ees: 
D ‘s 4 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


 Q. How many commentators have you got on the French network?—A. We 
re using the “News Roundup” only. We used to have a commentator during 

the war, but we have replaced him. We tried many people and after the war 
e dropped them entirely and just use the “News Roundup”. 


_ Q. You believe there should be complete freedom of speech on the air?—A. 
| Certainly, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


i 
i 


‘: 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


| 
_ Q. Do you supervise every audition given to young artists, or have you 
| cognizance of every audition given to young artists?—A. I myself receive most 
| of the requests for auditions; then those requests are passed on to the department 
‘which handles auditions. There is a committee of three or four people which 
- been set up, three from outside the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
one from inside. I am speaking of Montreal now. There are three people 
irom outside the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and one from within the 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation who listen to the candidates without 
ing their names or identity. They haven’t got any information about them. 
Just listen to candidate No. 1 or to candidate No. 2. One may be a singer, 
er may play the piano. Then they fill out a form. We take a percentage 
e points given. The report may say: this candidate can be used; this 
date is not ready to be used; or this candidate should not be used. 
Q. Suppose you had a record of a voice coming from Quebee sent especially 
to you; do you supervise that yourself?—A. Certainly. As a matter of fact 
6920-2 
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I try to listen to as many of the auditions as I can without doing so in an 
official capacity. I have a speaker in my own office. I do not do it all by — 
myself. I have a committee including CBC. people who listen with me. 
Q. And you always have three experts for the auditions?—A. Definitely. 


Q. You are sure of that?--A. Oh, yes, definitely, sir. z 
Mr. Gavuruter: Allright. — : 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. What percentage of time do you give to commercial programmes on the — 
French network? Can you tell me that?—A. It is about the same as on the — 
national network. : 

Q. I notice you have two programmes which you name, one which is already 
sponsored and the other one which is probably sponsored.—A. The other com- 
mercial programme will be dropped and that time will be taken over for— 
sustaining programmes. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. You are working on new programmes ?—A. All the time. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: . 

Q. You spoke in your brief, and you put a lot of emphasis on the differences 

of tastes in our French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians. Would you 
say, yourself, that you had emphasized that particular phase in your brief?—A. 
No, except that if you are addressing a French audience, you must talk to them — 
sn their own language—I do not mean +n French—but you must present a — 
programme which will appeal to them. f 
-Q. It is a matter of obtaining and retaining an audience?—A. That is” 
right. ; . 
Q. You hold meetings with the national executive to do your programme 
planning?—A. That is right. a 
Q. And then you try to have your programmes come within the national 
pattern as much as it can be followed?—A. Yes, sir. 3 
Q. Would you enlarge on your third paragraph at page 4 with reference 

to the translation of speeches by prominent people. Is that translation done the 
day after, or within a few hours after?—A. No, it follows immediately. Let us 
say that we have the Prime Minister of Great Britain’ speaking at 4 o’clock, 
and his talk ends at 4.30. There ig somebody who goes on the air at 4.30. _ Most 
of the time there are two people listening and each one takes notes in turn. They 
listen to it and translate it immediately. . 
Q. You carry the original broadcast itself?——A. The original broadcast, 
yes, sir. : 
Q. You carry it throughout the entire network?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The French-speaking population hear the Prime Minister of Greab 
Britain, for instance, in English?—A. That 1s right. £ 
Q. But in case some may not have understood everything, then as soon as 
he is through, one of your commentators makes the translation, immediately 
after, from notes he has taken while the speaker was making his speech?— 
A. That is right, sir. i 
Q. I have heard a lot of favourable comment about the overseas unit of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. That is the last paragraph on page 4. 
You have only three or four lines devoted to it.—A. As a matter of fact, the 
reason for that it that what Mr. Bushnell has said about the English overseas 
unit applies also to the French network. They were the same, as a matter 
of fact. > ae 
Q. Referring to Marcel Ouimet, was he the gentleman who was decorated 

on July 1st?—A. That is right. i 


aa 
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By Mr. Coldwell: ies 
What was the decoration given to him?—A. The O.B.E. 


y By -Mr. Knight: 
' Q. What is the most popular language that you transmit to Europe? I 
‘mean, in the sense of the most popularly used language?—A, That is a question 
_ which the shortwave people might answer rather than I, for I am responsible 
for the programmes going abroad. The remarks I made were just based upon 
information which I gathered when I was over there; but I am not responsible 
_ for arranging the programmes. 
me. By Mr. Coldwell: . 
_  Q. You receive programmes, say from South America, and the same 
ogramme is broadcast over the French network?—A. Yes, sir, but not only 
ogrammes from South America. When the programmes are suitable, we try 
o fit_ them into our schedule. _ 
_ Q. In the French language?—A. In the French language, yes. 
Mr. Bravuporn: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul): 


_ Q. What is the source of your news broadcast? Is it the Canadian Press, or 
the British United Press, or one of those agencies?—A. It is exactly the same 
on the national network. 


Q. It is exactly the same as on the national network, only translated into 
Hrench?—A. That is right, sir. 
"By Mr. Hansell: 7 

_Q. By that you do not mean by that your summary of the day’s news at 

ht is the same broadcast?—A. No, it is not the same broadcast. 

By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. But you do get the same service?—A. Yes, the source of supply is the 

eee. 

a By Mr. Beaudoin: 

 ©Q. You are affiliated with the Canadian Press and the British United 
s?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Ross (St. Paul): 


- Q. You use these press services, such as the Canadian Press Service?— 
“i es sir, that is right. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Beaudet, I want to clear up a point. You answered Mr. Beaudoin 
ou were affiliated with the British United Press—A. We buy it. 
r. Beauporn: That is what I meant by affiliation. 


eet) By Mr, Coldwell: . ; 
Q.. ; 


~Q. But you have your own news room in Montreal which compiles the 
ast?—A. Yes, sir. 


es a, By the Chairman: 


_ Q. You do your own editing?—A. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman: Is there anything else, gentlemen? 
Mr. Brauporn: That is all. . oi: 
The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Beaudet. Our next witness is Mr. Beaudry, 2 
M.P., who will speak on a completely different matter. Will you come to thes 
middle of the table, Mr. Beaudry? : a 


a ; 


a 
6 


Mr. Roland Beaudry, Member of Parliament for St. James, called: 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Beaudry, the remarks made to the other witnesses — 
apply to you. You may feel that you are not hampered as to time and you © 
may sit down or stand just as you wish. is 

The Wrrness: I shall be as brief as I.can. I have some notes with me for 
reference. ; ae a 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I am here to-day, as a member of the House — 
of Commons for the constituency of St. James in Montreal, to ask you, in my ~ 
capacity as representative of that constituency, to investigate the reasons which — 
led the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to rescind a contract entered into 
with the City of Montreal in 1939, and return to the city some land valued at a — 
considerable sum, which land had been given to the Canadian Broadcasting ~ 
Corporation for the purpose of erecting a building to house its studios and : 


offices. I would ask the committee, as well, to investigate the motives of the — 
‘Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in changing its decision, as to the adivis- ~ 
ability of building at the selected place. I believe it is my duty to come before es 
you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, because, in my opinion, there is definitely — 
involved a question of public ‘nterest. Furthermore, there is a question. of 
expenditure of some considerable sum of money by a public or semi-public — 
service. 4 
Perhaps all of you gentlemen are not familiar with the case, so, if I may be 
allowed, I shall give you, briefly, an outline of what I am referring to. On — 
February 10th, 1939, a contract was approved by the executive committee of — 
the city of Montreal, subject to certain conditions. And on March 29th of that — 
year, a contract was signed between the city of Montreal and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. On April 3rd of that year, the contract was registered. 
In brief, the terms of the contract were: that the city of Montreal gave and ~ 
granted by way of donation, inter vivos, an immoveable, which is described 
more fully, and which consisted, in fact, of an area of land, roughly 225 feet by — 
445 feet, or slightly over 100,000 square feet, in a part of the city of‘ Montreal, a — 
location which, we believe, at that time, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
seemed to feel was the most suitable part of the city in which to erect its studios — 
and offices. ; a MF 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation obligated itself to build its studios — 
and offices at that spot, and the city of Montreal, in turn, obligated itself to grant — 
to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation a right of way to the studios, to build 
a park, and to plant trees around the property, and so forth. a 
There was no purchase price, since the contract was a donation; but I think 
it is fair to assume that the property would be placed at a very low value if it 
were assessed, either in 1939 or now, say, as low as $100,000. - 
Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to bring this map to the attention 
the members of the committee because it might help them to follow my descrip- 
tion. This is a plan of the situation of the land involved. If I may I might _ 
proceed to describe this situation as compared to well. known locations in. the. , 
city of Montreal. ee. F 


vr 
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i Fe The Cuamman: Very well. You will file that plan as an exhibit. TI do not 
ancy that plan would go into the material but that it would rather be an exhibit. 
(Plan filed and marked exhibit No. 1) ee 


- The Wrrness: The deed or grant actually covered far more ground than is 
_ involved in the actual grant to the CBC precisely because, as you will see on this 
» plant, the city of Montreal obligated itself to build a very substantial park in 
~ all directions around this building. To perhaps describe better the general — 
location, the location selected and given was approximately 800 feet in a straight 
_ line from the corner of St. Denis and St. Catherine street in Montreal which, 
I believe, is the busiest and largest intersection in the city of Montreal The 
"contract was entered into in 1939, and one clause of the contract was that the 


4 


ry Canadian Broadcasting Corporation would proceed to its building at once 
¢ with as much diligence as possible so that the construction would be terminated’ 
_ some time in 1940. War was declared and by mutual agreement between the city 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation building was deferred. Last year 
_ some time during the summer after I was elected to the House of Commons I 
felt it was my duty asthe member for St. James, in which this location is situated, 
0 inquire from the officers of the CBC and from the Board of Governors as to 
here the situation lay. To that effect I wrote letters which I shall ask permis- 
sion to file with you, Mr. Chairman, or that may not be necessary. : 
__ The Cuarrman: Just as you wish; if you think the letters ought to be a part | 
of the record that is all right. Be 
The Wrrness: Actually they contain nothing very serious or of very great 
importance except that it was a question on my part. 
_ Mr. Beavporn: Do you intend to read the letters? 

- The Cuarrman: They are quite short letters. I think it would be better to 
make them a part of the record.. 


_ _-The Wirness: I will have to translate it. My letter was in French and was 

written to Dr. Augustin Frigon, General Manager, Dr. Adrien Pouliot, one of the 

members of the Board of Governors, and Mr. Rene Morin, who at the time 

I believe was chairman of the Board of Governors. The letter reads as follows. 
‘I will translate it the best I can. 


Drar Mr. Fricon—I understand that the project of erecting a 
building for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in Montreal must 
soon be brought up again after having been dismissed during six years 

_~ on account of the war. Since the location of the projected building is in 

the constituency which I have the honour of representing in the House of 

Commons the question of this building is of great interest to those whom 

I represent in parliament, and I would like to have your assurance that 

no change to the initial plan will be made or will be discussed by the 

directors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation without my being 

_ allowed previously to present the views of those whom it is my duty to 

defend in parliament. I know too well the spirit which guides you to 
doubt for one minute you will not grant me this assurance. 


i [will read Dr. Frigon’s answer to this but again it is my translation. - 

‘4 | Dear Mr. Braupry—Certain people have expressed doubts as to our 
still being proprietors of the land on Berri street which was granted us by 
i the city of Montreal there to build our studios and offices. I assume, 
however, we would have no difficulty to legalize the situation if we 
____ follow our plans as they had been decided at the outset. It would, however, 
| ; be difficult to give vou a formal assurance that this will be the procedure. 


: 4 No definite decision has been taken and the whole will be submitted 
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to the approval of our Board of Governors when we shall have the neces- 
sary funds for building. IT cannot keep from you we are somewhat dis- — 
appointed to see that nothing has been done by the city to create the © 
attractive park around the surrounding location. On the contrary certain © 
rumours have reached us which would indicate that there are other plans 

to use the land which will not be occupied by the Canadian Broadcasting 

Corporation. Whatever happens I shall make it my duty to submit your | 
point of view when we shall reach the final stage of our discussion, and — 
I hope everything will be arranged to your entire satisfaction. The east — 
part of Montreal surely needs buildings of this nature to encourage the 


city in improving the surrounding wards. 


_ By Mr. Beaudoin: #3 

Q. What is the date of that?—A. The letter was written on July 18th, 1945 — 
and the answer on July 20th. The same letter was sent to Dr. Pouliot on the — 
same date, and the answer on July 19th reads as follows. - 


In answer to your letter of the 18th allow me to tell you I am very : 
much in sympathy with your plan that you should have an interview with — 
the members of the Board of Governors on the matter of the projected — 
construction of a building for the CBC in Montreal. I would equally & 
advise you to see my colleage Mr. Rene Morin— 3 


who incidentally is from Montreal whereas Dr. Pouliot is from Quebec— 
—to give him your views on this matter. 


Dr. Pouliot and Mr. Morin were both members of the Board of Governors at that — 
time, Dr. Pouliot being from Quebec city and Mr. Morin from the city of - 
Montreal. be 
My letter reached Mr. Morin during his holidays, and he answered me on 3 
September 7th. i. 
Dear Mr. Breaupry-- On my return from my holidays I find your 

letter. The location of the building which the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation plans building in Montreal to establish its studio and its” 

offices will of necessity be selected by the Board of Governors in session 

when such decision shall have to be taken. I do favour the location offered 

by the city of Montreal and have none other in sight. It would be 
necessary, however, that the city renew its gift of the land and execute 

the improvements which will be necessary. 

Then there is a reference to the fact that some of my constituents had seen him. 


The CuairMan: Just at that point, those letters will be filed, and in view 
of the fact the proceedings of this committee are published in both English and 
French anyway they will appear in the record officially translated. You will 
file those letters. = 

The Wrrness: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have not yet stated my reason” 
for appearing and will proceed to that. Within the last two or three months I 
am given to understand that the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation advised | 
the city of Montreal of its intention not to honour the contract, and I believe that. 
formal repossession has been made by the Canadian Boadcasting Corporation 
to the city of Montreal with the result that at this time the city of Montreal 
is again the proprietor of the land originally ceded in 1989. Sa 

I would ask your committee and yourself, Mr. Chairman, to investigate 
the reasons which may have led to this move. From the point of view of 
the city of Montreal, which has a very definite tangible interest in the matter, 
and of the taxpayers in the ward of St. James, which is a part of the consti- 
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-tuency of St. James, owing to the fact that the situation has been left in 
; _ abeyance for seven years and that nothing definite was done between 1939 
and some time recently in 1946 the taxes on this particular location were not 
_ paid during the six vears. Since the average amount of taxes on this particular 
property would have amounted to $2,900 a year—the land incidentally is valued 
% by the city of Montreal at $100,100—the city of Montreal has lost in six years 
an amount of $17,400. 
To supplement the letters I read to you a moment ago, last March with the 
_ permission of the Board of Governors of the CBC I appeared before the board 
to renew«ny request. “Request” is not exactly the word I should like to use 
~ but perhaps you will take it as I mean it. My request was that the situation 
___be gone into as soon as possible and that some decision should be arrived at. My 
* contention was that the decision should be in favour of building immediately 
since what seemed good in 1939 and was free in 1939 should appear equally good 
~ in 1946 and as equally free in 1946. 
a I stated to the Board of Governors at that time my various reasons and the 
: contention of the people I represent. Might I suggest that it might be possible 
_ that the record of that meeting of the Board of Governors as far as it concerns 
. my appearance should be incorporated in this record. 


j The Cuarrman: I should not suppose there would be any objection to the 
_ minute of that board meeting being placed before this committee whether or not 
# - it be done right now. Would that be the view of the committee? 


Mr. Cotpwe.u: It can be produced when the CBC has made its investigation 


on this point. 

‘The Cuarrman: It will be produced and become a part of the record. 

q The Wirness: Thank you. 

* _ The Cuarrman: Not now but in due course. 

Be The Witness: I pointed out to the Board of Governors, and if I may I 


_ should like to point out to you, that the needs which existed for the Canadian 
by Broadcasting Corporation in 1939 are just as apparent and | imagine just as 
| great now in 1946. There are some aspects of the question which I am not 
| . qualified to enter into, but there are other aspects which I would like to bring 
to your attention because it may help to give you some light when the time 
comes for you to conduct your own investigation. 

a. There was some contention that, perhaps, the land granted by the city of 
a Montreal was not large enough to meet the greater requirements or needs of the 
i. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 1946, as compared to 1939. The plan 
| will show you, actually, that the city of Montreal deeded to the Canadian 
| Broadcasting Corporation what may now seem a relatively small piece of land; 
| but, in fact, the city of Montreal appropriated, for the purposes of the Canadian 
3 _ Broadcasting Corporation, far more than the small plot of land on which the 
+ 

\ 


_ building itself was going to rest. The plan will show you that more land, perhaps, 
ie would have been available, should’ the request have been made to the city of 
~ Montreal. 
ie _ Another contention which was brought up was that since the people who 
He Gi are engaged daily in radio had, for some years, become used to going to a 
particular location, the present location, and since that location was, itself, close 
i at hand to the location of the various other radio stations in Montreal, or at 
ie least close to the majority of them, that it became more and more imperative 
that the location which was originally selected, in my constituency, be changed 
IN ia another one which was more suitable. May IT bring to your attention the 
fact that from the present location of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, at, 
roughly, the corner of St. Catherine and Drummond, to the location selected in 
es 1939, roughly, at the corner of St. Denis and St. Catherine, the additional time 
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required for transportation by either the employees of the radio station or the 
artists, in travelling between one radio station and another—and here I would — 
- supplement my remarks by saying that the other radio stations in Montreal — 
are within, I would say, 2,000 feet of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, — 
more specifically, CKAC, CHLP, CFCF and CJAD—that the additional time — 
required to travel between any one of these stations and the new proposed location — 
by street car, at the period of maximum traffic—that is, between five and six — 
o’clock,—would be between eight and nine. minutes in the daytime. At the — 
period of minimum traffic, between ten to thirteen and one-half minutes are — 
required and by bus, between nine to eleven minutes. d 

The distance between the proposed main door of projected location and the — 
first street car stop nearest to that location, which is at the corner of Berri and — 
Si Catherine Strect, is 821 feet. Furthermore, in the city of Montreal we hope at 
some time to have a subway system. It is very important to point out that- 
one of the main, if not the main, subway station in the city of Montreal would be 
placed at the corner of St. Denis and St. Catherine or within 821 feet of the 
proposed location. I do not know that I need go into the difficulties of transpor- 
tation which would be brought to the empoyees by a move such as the one which 
was contemplated. 

Two years ago,—and I believe this is the latest. information which is 
available of a definite nature,—there were some 233 employees concerned. The - 
number may have varied now. Of those 233 employees, 118 lived west of the 
present location at ‘St. Catherine and Drummond, and: 105 lived east of the 
proposed location. : 

Another factor of still greater importance is that, undoubtedly, when the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was contemplating erecting a building in 
Montreal for its studios and its offices, there must have been the thought that 
most of these studios and offices would, in some manner, become the headquarters 
of the French end of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to try to finish this presentation in two or three minutes. 

The Cuairman: All right. 

The Witness: The location selected was in the very heart of the French- — 
speaking section of the city of Montreal. Without unduly burdening the record, — 
may I point out that according to a breakdown made in 1943,—the figure in total — 
may not be accurate, but probably indicates a fair proportion,—there were a 
503,000 people in the city of Montreal living east of St. Lawrence Street; 265,000 g 
living west of St. Lawrence Street; and 128,000 living in wards which are partly ‘ 
east and partly west of the city of Montreal. So that, therefore, in erecting their — 
building in the location under discussion, the Canadian Broadcastmg Corporation, — 
dealing with what I might call the French unit of the Canadian Broadcasting ~ 
Corporation, at the proposed location, would have erected its building in the very — 
heart, and in the most important part of that heart, of the section of people whom — 
they serve in Montreal through their French service. Z 

I do not think there is much more that I can add except that it requires little — 
imagination to realize what the change in decision has meant for the people of — 
the city of Montreal who live in——-what I will term for this purpose—the east : 
end of Montreal; and what it has meant to the city in loss of revenue, which has — 
already been mentioned, and what it implies now, for the city administration, in 
the way of new plans to fill, if I may put it that way, the area of land comprised — 
between four very large city blocks; and what it entails in difficulties of various — 
kinds to the people who have for seven years been living in surroundings, — 
immediately surrounding territory which they had cause to feel, and with respect 
to which they were assured, that at some time, on that particular spot, a very 
beautiful, very useful, very cultural, and very highly frequented building would 
be erected. é a 
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se are my reasons, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for asking your com- 
to investigate why the project cannot, as circumstances stand, be erected 
1at location. The property has been retroceded to the city of Montreal, but, - 
your informaion, I may add that it might still be possible to acquire the same 

from the city of Montreal, should the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
in the fairly immediate future. I am not giving you this as a statement of 
act; but strictly as an expression of belief. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
hank you. . 


By Mr. Beuidoias 


- Q. It might have been helpful to the committee if you could have borrowed 
ne miniature plan of the streets in the city of Montreal between King’s Hall 
ilding at St. Catherine and Crescent, and St. Denis and St. Catherine, in order — 

t the members of the committee might become familiar with the distances you 
e spoken of, and appreciate the figures you have given them as to the number 
: people living east of St. Denis and east of St. Lawrence, and so on.—A. I have 


plan here which is perhaps not fully clear, but you are familiar with the 
lation. — 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Are you prepared to file that plan?—A. Yes. 
_ (Marked as Exhibit No. 2.) 


ae ‘The Cuatrman: It is now time for adjournment. Now, Mr. Beaudry, when 
‘any person presents himself to this committee, he-is subject to questioning. Shall 
e come back here at 4 o’clock this afternoon? 


‘Mr. Hansetu: Why not make it 3 o’clock? 


The Cuarman: The suggestion is made that we meet at 3 o’clock instead 
o'clock. 


‘Mr. Bravporn: That is all right. 


The CuarrMan: Of course we have to get the notices out to any who are not 


ent, but that is no problem, of course. What is your view in regard to 
rning here? — 


Mr. Brauporn: Make it 3 o’clock. 

‘The Cuarman: Is that agreeable all round? 
Mr. Cotpwe tu: 3.30 is better, I think. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Let us compromise at 3.30. 


he CuamMan: Is it agreed then, the meeting is now adjourned to meet 
n at 3.30 p.m. to-day. 


‘The committee adjourned at 1.05, to meet again at 3.30 p.m. to-day. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Beaudry, will you come back? Are there any questions © 


se reference to what Mr. Beaudry has been saying that anybody wanted t 
ask? : 


Mr. Bravporn: I should like to ask a few questions. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: | 
Q. According to your statement you say that the CBC entered into nego- — 
tiations with the city of Montrea! with a view to obtaining a site situated at the 


corner of Berri and Demontigny to erect a building which would house thei 
studios. You claim that an agreement has been signed between the CBC an 


the city of Montreal, and that later on a contract had been entered into and 
registered. Do you have a copy of that contract which you could file with the | 


committee?—A. Unfortunately I have not. I might suggest that perhaps the 
committee might procure one. It is not very easy for me to secure one. F 
Q. The point I am trying to get at is to what extent there were lega. 


obligations involved on both sides. For instance, could the city of Montreal 
sue the CBC?—A. If I may quote from one legal opinion which was given 
by a former patonnier for the province of Quebee which I believe partly 


answers your question— -| 
By the Chairman: . | 

Q. Would that contract be a matter of record in some registry office? — 

A. Oh, definitely. - | 
Q. This document which you have in your hand is one of the appropriate 
types of documents in the province of Quebec by which land is alienated?—A, 
Not this particular one. It is a copy of parts of a legal opinion. - | 
Q. But the document to which you were referring is one of those appropriate 


documents for alienating land?—A. That is right. ' 

a. And it becomes a matter of record in some registry office?—A. Thai 
is right. . | 
Q. When you spoke of this committee getting a copy of it this committe, 
would get a certified copy perhaps from the registry office?—A. Yes. me | 

Q. Would there be any percentage in the committee getting it as long as iti 
not in dispute that what you have been telling the committeee is correct 
There really is no dispute about that, I fancy, is there? Have you any reaso} 
to think there is any dispute?—A. I do not believe there is. A contrac 
certainly exists and I am not completely aware of its full contents, but | 
remains a matter of fact. - ; _ 

Q. The simple fact up to that point is that the CBC did get a piece ¢ 
property and they got it from the city of Montreal and in recent days they hat 
given it back again?—A. That is right. : ' ‘| 

—Q. The terms of the document in such a case would not be specially importay 
to us, would they? rt 

Mr. Bravporn: No, but with the document it would have been easier for} 
to see for olrselves whether it entails any legal responsibility on the part of t! 
CBC or the city of Montreal. The point I am trying to drive at is this. Ist 
CBC liable to be sued by the city of Montreal for breach of contract, f 
instance?—A. In this particular case T think not because—and I stand correct 
if necessary—I believe that the city of Montreal has already acce : 
repossession. ; 
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By Mr. Bertrand: 


__Q. You mean repossession without recourse to damages?—A. That’ is 
my belief. 


q By the Chairman: 
se Q. The position is something like what we call in common law provinces - 


a quit claim on both sides?—A. I would imagine it would amount to that. 

_ Q. Your representations are not that the OBC is not likely to be in any 
trouble with the city of Montreal but rather that in your opinion that which they 
had as a plan some years back should still be their plan, and they should 
proceed and erect their building there at that location? That is the nature 
of the matter, it is not?—A. I believe I stated this morning that I thought—and 
Lexpressed it strictly as a personal belief—that although the land now has been 
returned to the city of Montreal which I believe has taken it over in my 
opinion there was still a possibility that should the CBC revert to its original 
project the land might still be available under what would approximate the 
original conditions. But that is a personal belief. 

-  Q. And in case it could be done that is what you feel should be done?— 
A. That is right. 


bi By Mr Knight: : 

ee. Q. You coupled with that a request for an investigation into the circum- 
‘stances as to why the CBC dropped the project, did you not?—A. My original 
‘statement to you was that I felt it was my duty to ask your committee to in- 
Betizate the reasons which have brought about a change of attitude. 

___ Q. Do I understand that the signing and registration of the original contract 
which you mentioned had the effect of actually vesting the land in the CBC?— 
| A. That is my belief. 

| Q. And has the CBC signed another document and registered it revesting it 
in the corporation of Montreal?—A. That is beyond my province but it is also 
ly belief. 

Q. It is just your belief; you are not certain on that point?—A. I am 


informed to the effect that the CBC has returned to the city of Montreal that 
ieee of land. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Ras 
«By Mr. Beaudoin: 
te ~Q. If the CBC cannot be sued for having gone as far as signing an 
agreement and a contract then one must assume that the cost of the CBC 
venturing into this matter has been relatively small. Were there any other 
isbursements?—A. If I may respectfully submit, that would be a matter of 
ppreciation for the CBC and not for me. ; 
_ _Q. Would it be within your knowledge whether there were any plans made? 
f . In the first place there was the estimated value of the land which for taxation 
purposes is valued by the city of Montreal—I believe I gave you that figure this 
Hirnine at $100,100. Therefore there is already that much involved. Then as 
to what other expenditure may have been gone in to by the CBC to implement 
their plans at that particular time I am in the dark. I believe that a set of plans 
for this building was drafted and I assume paid for. Under what circumstances 
and for what financial conditions or at what financial cost I do not know. 

 Q. We could find that out from the CBC?—A. I think that would be your 
‘source of information. 
_ Q. You have made representations in order to find out why the CBC has 
changed its attitude?—A. I think that is a matter of record this morning. I 
te the gentlemen whom I mentioned this morning, and I appeared before the 
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Board of Governors in March, not at any time with the definite thought that 
there was a change of attitude. The letters speak for themselves, and the minutes 
of the meeting at which I appeared before the Board of Governors would also | 
speak for themselves. My sntention throughout was to find out definitely if 
there was any truth to the rumours which led me to think perhaps the CBC was 
contemplating changing its mind. pers a 
Q. But when you met the Board of Governors did you not receive any 
answer?—A. No, sir. t 
Q. Apart from the representations you have made yourself is it within yourm 
knowledge whether other people or other organizations have made representa- 
tions?—_A. I think a good many organizations in the city of Montreal both ~ 
public and semi-public also private parties have made a great many recommenda-_ 
tions and have worked on behalf of that. project before its imception, at that time, © 
and since. I know, for instance, that amongst others the Chambre du Commerce ~ 
in Montreal was highly interested, and I think did what it could to bring the | 
project to its completion. If I may digress-a bit that is understandable for a 
lot of reasons. & 
We have been in Montreal—and. very justifiably so, I believe—trying to” 
improve and beautify our city. The section of Montreal involved in this” 
particular case is the older section of Montreal and is perhaps the one which” 
needs more improvement and which can best accept. it. I believe that the” 
Chambre du Commerce became interested in this because it tied-in to a ereat 
extent with the general plan for improving this section of the city from the” 
harbour of Montreal up to Sherbrooke street, and perhaps further up. a 
Q. You said something this morning about the cultural aspect. Would you 
enlarge on that?—A. Rightly or wrongly—and I believe rightly—we associate 
radio and more particularly the CBC with culture. Tn this particular case since. 
we were dealing with what we thought was going to be the logical headquarters” 
of the CBC, or the logical headquarters of the CBC for its French section, and 
since we associated culture with that our part of the city was very proud and 
very anxious to receive within its midst something which would increase its_ 
eeneral tenor as a cultural centre. When I say as a cultural centre I should like” 
to refer to the plan which I submitted to you this ‘morning and elaborate a 
little further. ; - 
Q. I should like to interject a supplementary question here. There is oe 

sort of rumour to the effect that this part of the city is not the best part which’ 
could be selected. In completing your answer would you give us an idea of what. 
the surroundings are as far as public buildings, and so on, are concerned?— 
A. Very definitely as a general statement before I go into the details it is the part 
of the country I represent in the House of Commons, and I am not in full accord 
with anybody who tells me it 1s not probably the best part in the whole country. 
Among some of what we might term the cultural assets to Canada and to the 
city of Montreal within a radius of less than half a mile of the location we are 
discussing we have the St. Denis theatre, which I believe is the largest French 
language theatre in the country; we have the Jeanne-Mance school; we have our 
‘polytechnical school, our engineering school. Less than 1,000 feet away we ua 
to have the buildings housing all or practically all of the professional schools 
of the University of Montreal. Mr. Beaudoin recalls that he went to law school 
very close to there. . 
Q. With you—A. Thank you. We have two churches, one immediately at 

the end of the street in the centre of which the CBO would have been located, 
Notre-Dame de Lourdes Chapel, and we have St. James church within another 
200 or 300 feet. We have the Sisters of Providence, we used to have a dental 
school. Again I am referring to buildings which are all within 300, 400 or 500 
feet. Iam not going as high as a quarter of a mile in all cases. Our dental school 
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has since been moved. I believe our provincial government is using that building 
‘for other purposes also of a public nature. Finally within a thousand feet we 
have perhaps the largest French speaking departmental store, and we have all 
along on St. Catherine street, which would be approximately 400 feet away at 
the intersection of Berri, the bulk of the French retail trade in Montreal. 
That last example may not add very much to the area as a cultural area, but 
I believe the first ten mentioned definitely reflect upon the area as an area where 
culture is something that predominates. 

_ _Q. The largest departmentai store you are talking about is Dupuis Freres?— 
_A. In radio we try not to give free advertising. : 
my Q. Did you not forget the eastern terminal of the Provincial Transport 
~Company?—A. It is not exactly a terminal. I believe it stops at Dupuis Freres 
but I do not believe they have a terminal proper. They have a substation. I 
~do not think you could call it a terminal proper, but that is only a means of 
access to culture. ) 
¥, Q. I know, but it shows the character of the locality, the diversity of the 
oo and so on.—A. I believe I gave figures as to the population east and 
west. 

_ Q. There is a rumor that this particular site was favored by other radio 
stations in 1939 when the CBC had decided to possibly erect its building there? 
_Is there any truth in that?—A. I am afraid I am not fully competent to tell you 

what the attitude of other radio stations or other people may have been in 1939. 
Undoubtedly when that location was made open by the city of Montreal it 
became a very advantageous location for a lot of people. I have heard it 
rumoured more recently that perhaps a private radio station affiliated with a 
newspaper was interested in locating at this spot if it became available. That is 
a rumour. How well founded it is I do not know. Personally I find it very 
lausible, but I cannot give it to your committee as more than a rumour. 

- Q. When about the contention that, owing to the fact the advertising agencies 
all have their offices in the western part when the CBC has its offices now and 
where all the radio business is centralized, it would not be proper to have the 
tadio centre moved from the western part to the eastern part of Montreal?— 
A. I do not know whether that could be considered because from what I have 
ard I thought that commercialism was not a prime consideration in CBC’s 
erations, but in any case I do not think you could be guided in the choice 

a location by the fact you are going to be ten minutes further removed from 
‘your client than you already are, especially at a time when you are perhaps only 
two minutes away from the majority of them. In the case of the advertising 
‘agencies they have a much greater traffic with other suppliers than radio, for 
mstance, engraving and typesetting, with whom they are in constant touch. By- 
at I mean perhaps one hundred times a day as against two or three trips to a 
tadio station. It so happens in the city of Montreal these same agencies are 
dealing with engravers, printers and typesetters who almost invariably are in the 
lower part of Montreal, more specifically on Craig and Notre Dame streets, 
whereas the majority of the advertising agencies are located on St. Catherine 
street. In spite of the fact there is much greater traffic between them than there is. 
between the agencies and radio I have never heard that was any consideration 
for the printers or engravers to move. 


rposes of the CBC was considerably much more. For instance—and I again 
fer to the plan—the entire area between Ontario and Demontigny streets, 
tween Savoie and Providence, would have been used for purposes of both a 
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building and the approximate length along Providence and Savoie streets, 
or to put it in other words, the length of the plot of land between Ontario and 
Demontigny is 1,080 feet whereas the width between Savoie and Providence not 
counting Berri, which is very wide and intersects, would be 265 feet on each side 
of Berri. In other words, there is a total width of almost 600 feet, so that the 
area available was almost.1,100 by 600 feet which I believe allowed for consi- 
derable expansion should the city of Montreal have permitted the CBC to use 
more of this land for buildings and less for the beautifying purpose of a park, 
but my understanding is that the whole area was to be kept for the CBC’s@ 
building and its surroundings. | 
Q. Can you give us the date on which the CBC gave a definite reply to the 
city of Montreal as to its change of decision?—A. That I do not know. That) 
is one of the things I am asking your committee to be good enough to investigate. 
Q. Can one assume that the CBC may not have definitely notified the city — 
‘of Montreal that its decision has been changed?—A. I do not think one can | 
assume that may have here some more definite reference if you will give me ~ 
a minute, please. ? e 
Dr. Fricon: The decision of the Board of Governors of the CBC is dated : 
March 20th, 1946. : 
The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions on this matter? # 
Mr. Brauporn: May I ask a supplementary question of Dr. Frigon since 
he has interjected an answer? ¢ 
Dr. Fricon: If I might clarify this point the board had a meeting in Ottawa — 
on March 20th, 21st and 22nd, 1946. At that meeting they passed a resolution 
authorizing the management to reconvey this site to Montreal. 5 
Mr. Cotpweiu: That has been done? . ye 
Dr. Fricon: It has been done and I think has been accepted by the city and 
an order in council has been passed. There is yet the agreement: of reconveyance 
to be signed, but the deed is completed. -The decision has been made and 
accepted on both sides. . | 
Mr. Cotpwetu: All it needs is formal signature? 
Dr. Fricon: That is right. ‘| 
Mr. Bravporn: If the other members of the committee have no questions | 
to ask I would suggest that as this 1s a matter of a very special character we 
should clear it up right now. I would suggest that it would not be going outside 
of our agenda. This matter has been brought up by Mr. Beaudry who is a 
member of parliament. I think if the CBC officials are ready to give us some 
explanation as to the statement which was made by Mr. Beaudry we should 
proceed to that right away. ae 
The Cratrman: Mr. Beaudoin and’ gentlemen, let me point this out to you. 
The matter, of course, is entirely in the hands of the committee as to whether or 
not we proceed immediately with this, but let me remind you that we have 
arranged for CFCN to come before us this afternoon, and in the nature of the 
case it will take a little time. Then following that the CBC will be presenting 
various pieces of information to-morrow and perhaps giving its picture for the 
future. Lf that were so and this matter came up to-morrow one of the first things 
that could be done would be to deal with it so that there would not be very 
-much delay. On the other hand, if you go snto. this immediately you are still] 
holding CFCN off and probably they would not be on at all to-day. In any| 
event, it is only a matter of a difference of a few hours whichever way you do it.| 
Mr. Brauporn: My main reason was that the CBC presentation as to the 
past has already been made to us, and this is a part of it. It dates back to 1939.) 
I think it would not take very much time and it might save Mr. Beaudry from) 
coming back. | - 


. 
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The Cuarrman: The matter is entirely in your hands. 

_ Mr. Bravporn: If the members are agreeable I should like to hear Dr. 
Frigon give an explanation. Of course, he could give a supplementary explana- 
a. if he cares to do so as far as future policy is concerned when he comes 
ack, . 
‘ The CuatrMan: What. is your wish in this matter, gentlemen? Do you 
“move that we proceed to continue to deal with this? 
_ -Mr, Bravporn: There are only a few questions to be asked and the matter 
would be cleared up. There would be some sequence to it. 
- The Cuarrman: That is your motion. 
- Mr. Fremine: It strikes me this is an isolated matter, and if it will not 
take long and Dr. Frigon does not require much time on it it might be well. 
to clear it up while Mr. Beaudry is here. It should not cut very far into the 
time of CFCN. 

The Cuazrman: Is that the view of the Comite? Is there any objection 
to that? 

> Mr. SmirH: It is not my view. 
"The Cuatrman: You say it is not your view? 
_ Mr. Smiru: No. These people are here from a very long distance away. 
They were told they would be heard this afternoon. I think that was indicated 
to everybody and agreed to by everybody. Dr. Frigon will be coming back 
for examination in the ordinary course. 
Mr. Cotpweti: And Mr. Beaudry will be here as well. 
Mr. SmirH: Yes. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: I think, in view of having people here from a distance, we 
uld perhaps hear them first. 
Mr. Brauporn: I realize that we have people coming from a long distance 
ay; but on the other hand, I do not think that we specifically gave this time 
day to them. 

_ Mr. Smiru: I am not insisting at all. 
_ Mr. Fremrine: Would five minutes clear it up? 
Mr. Hansetu: If it is only five minutes, it is okay. 
_ The Cuairman: Gentlemen, you cannot clear anything up in five minutes. 
. Mr. Bertranp: It would be much longer than that. 
_ The Cuarrman: Yes. You cannot clear up anything in five minutes. 
_ Mr. Brrrranp: That is not my view, anyway. 

_ Mr. Bravporn: If I am overruled, I will withdraw my motion. 
~The Cuarrman: You are not overruled, Mr. Beaudoin; not at all. The only 
ng is that if there was much difference of opinion, we would have to settle it by 
te. We have not had much of that sort of thing in this committee; and if we 
m be unanimous, or nearly so, it is always very much better. 
Mr. Berrranp: I do not see why we should divide on it. We have been 
ving on with the witnesses as they came, and leaving the CBC case to be 
n afterwards. I do not know why we should differ on this occasion. 
_ Mr. Beavporn: Well, I will withdraw my motion. 
_ The Cuarrman: It is agreed that we will now proceed with CHCN and, that 
matter will be first matter taken up when the CBC in any way is back 
belore the committee. Is that agreed? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 

_ The Cuarirman: All right. 
The Wirness: Thank you very much. 
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The CuarrmMaNn: Gentlemen, the situation as I understand it respectin 
the representation to be made for CFCN is as follows. Mr. Porter and Mr. "Love 
are both here. I think the latter is to present the first part of the CFCN 
representation. I also understand that at a certain stage Mr. Porter wants to 
indicate to the committee some features respecting the procedure that he and 
Mr. Love would like to follow. I do not know whether Mr. Porter desires to’ 
speak to the committee first in that way, giving the general picture of the sort 
of case that is to be presented, or whether Mr. Love is to immediately commence 
to address the committee. What do you say, Mr. Porter? * 

Mr. Porrer: Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have with us to-day 
some representatives of farm organizations for whom I will be stating the 
position of a large mass of listeners. I have been asked to present that aspect 
of the presentation. It seems to me that we can probably get the matter before 
the committee in the most intelligent manner by having Mr. Love proceed — 
now and presenting what are the operational and past activities of the station. 
I should like to follow him and complete the presentation, hoping then that the 
committee could proceed with the questioning in the light of the whole presenta-— 
tion, because it does not logically separate itself. 1 would suggest. that we 
proceed on the understanding that the position that Mr. Love will take is not 
complete until we hear the listener aspect. So I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would expedite matters if Mr. Love now read his brief and | will follow at its” 

= 5 


conclusion. : 
The CuarMan: That really means that the suggestion is that questions | 
should be reserved until the whole case is in. | 
Mr. CoLpwELu: What was the whole case? | 
‘The CuarrmMan: That is the policy we have been following so far. A 


Mr. Cotpweii: What does the whole case consist of? Does it consist of 
representations by Mr. Love, Mr. Porter and the representations of some other 
gentlemen? a 

Mr. Porter: I intended to speak for the other gentlemen who are here and 
some others who have been unable to attend on account of circumstances that I 
will explain. They authorized me to speak for them. These gentlemen who are: 
with me will be glad to confirm, if the committee so desires, what I may say. 
But I am to appear and state their position. — ; . 3 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I was wondering when the questioning will come. That is 
the point. I was wondering if we were going to hear Mr. Love, then Mr. Porter 
and then those other gentlemen who are here, and then ask our questions; or 
whether we are going to question immediately after Mr. Porter. It seems to me 
that is the procedure we should follow—hear the two briefs and then ask 
questions. . a 

Mr. Surru: Right. . | = 

The CuarrMaN: I think the understanding is that Mr. Love and Mr. Porter 
will address the committee, and the questioning will take place after that. I 
think that is what you desire, Mr. Porter? © | 

Mr. Porter: Yes. That is the idea. I think that is the soundest way. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is substantially the way we have proceeded in other 
cases, and I think that ought to be satisfactory. That is agreed, then? fs 

Some Hon. Mrmpers: Agreed. 


Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, may I speak just for a moment on one mattel 
that I think would be better spoken of now before the presentation of CFCN 


starts. : 
The CHAIRMAN: It has no relation to this? 
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Mr. Fiemrnc: It has no relation to the presentation of Mr. Love. It has to 

_ do with an omission from our record that I think is likely to be adverted to in the » 
course of Mr. Love’s presentation. The hates 

‘ The Cuarrman: I know something about that. You want to point out that 
_ there is something which was left out. 


; Mr. Fiemine: Yes, at page 164 of the proceedings of the committee. It was 
_ at the point where the CBC was referring to the letters that were written to the 
» four stations CFRB, CFCN, CJOC and CKY notifying them last April of 
_ certain intentions on the part of the Department of Transport. At page 164 I 
asked the chairman: ‘Would you direct that the letters that were referred to, the 
letters of April 18, 1946, to the licensees, be printed in the appendix?” in the — 
" printing only one of the four letters was printed. It was the one to Mr. 8. 

_ Rogers, secretary, Rogers Radio Broadcasting Company Limited. That is to 

» be found at page 174 of the proceedings. It was just an oversight that the 

' others were not printed and I would suggest that we remedy that omission by | 
having the other three letters of April 18, 1946,—one addressed to The Commis- 
‘sioner, Manitoba Telephone System, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and the second to 
Lethbridge Broadcasting Limited, Marquis Hotel, Lethbridge, Alberta, and the 
' third to Mr. H. G. Love, The Voice of the Prairies Ltd., Calgary, Alberta-— 
s printed as an appendix to today’s proceedings. (See appendix A. B. C.) 

: The Cuatrman: It was intended that they should be printed and I think 
_that is the easiest way of overcoming the omission. Is that agreed? 

Some Hon. Mumpers: Agreed. 


_ The Cuarrman: Then, geutlemen, Mr. H. G. Love, who is president of CFCN, 
~ known, I think as the Voice of the Prairies, Limited, will now present his case 
to you. 


% M r, H. G. Love, Present owner of CFCN, called. 
. i; The Cuamman: Mr. Love, other witnesses have been told that they might 
stand, sit, or take off their coats and in general make themselves comfortable, 
_ and go on as is convenient to them. The same applies to you. 
- The Wrrvess: I will follow Mr. Beaudry’s example and sit down. 
' The Cuatrman: Very well. 
Mr. Fremine: Are there copies of this presentation? . 
+ (The Cuatrman: Apparently not. Mr. Porter, are there copies for distri- 
bution? 
yi Mr. Porter: No, there are not. 
> The Wrrvess: I am lucky to be here myself. 
a _ The Cuarrman: All right. 
_ Mr. Porrer: It is quite short, Mr. Chairman. 
_ The Cuarrman: Very well. Will you proceed, Mr. Love. 
The Witness: Yes. 

_ GenTLEMEN—My connection with the radio business began in the spring 
of 1922, when I was in charge of the organization that built the radio station — 
on top of the Herald Building in Calgary. 
_ I was assisted in this operation by the late C. V. Logwood, an associate of 

Dr. Lee DeForest and Major Armstrong, of radio fame, Since that time I 
' have been intimately connected with the radio business in one phase or another, 
although I am not a technically trained man. 
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In 1928 I acquired CFCN, operating it under the name of the Western 7 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd. In 1931 the company was re-organized under the present — 
name, The Voice of the Prairies, Ltd., of which I have been the principal owner — 


and this-company has operated CFCN continuously to this date under my 


- management. 
CFCN is one of the real pioneers of radio in Canada, commencing opera- 
tions in 1922. It has continued to serve until this date. It was originally 100 


watts and, during the early days, varied from 100 to 1800 watts until output 
capacities were standardized in the broadcasting industry, when it broadcast — 


for a number of years at 500 watts. In 1931 we applied for an increase in'@ 
power. This was granted by the vovernment of the day but on the understanding — 
that we would go to 10,000 watts in order to serve the widely scattered areas of — 
our part of the country. We have carried on to the present time on that power. — 

In the early thirties broadcasting in western Canada was at a very low © 


ebb. Practically all listeners, who were able to do so, listened to American — 


stations. At that time I personally advocated the policy of bringing into Can- 


ada some of the outstanding American programmes, hoping thereby to hold — 


listeners to the Canadian stations for the benefit of not only the station, but © 
all who used it, merchant, manufacturer, politician, or whoever might be on the © 


air. ‘ | 
With this in mind we contacted the National Broadcasting Co. with a ~ 


view to bringing their service to our listeners. In those days, such a request 


had to be supported by the audience in a territory, including leading citizens. 


In reality, there had to be a general invitation to the N.B.C. to come into 7 


any particular territory. We asked our listeners if they desired our station — 
to join the NBG. We did not plug the issue, merely made several spot | 
‘announcements. The response was tremendous. I have here a letter from a 
prominent Calgary chartered accountant whose office staff counted these letters 
and he certifies that 63,755 letters were received asking that we become a 


member of the N.BC. 


About this time the government of the day decided to create the Canadian | 
Radio Commission, the predecessor of the CBC and of course this terminated — 
our discussion with the NBG. In 1933 the Canadian Radio Commission » 
was brought into being and we became a member of its network. It did not- 


furnish any commercial programmes but paid us $1,000 a month for carrying 


its programmes. In October, 1934, we severed this relationship because we could 
not afford to continue it. 


We had discussed with them at length and hoped that they would enter 


the commercial field and release sufficient American programmes to enable the 
Canadian stations to retain their audiences, as outlined above, and were given 
some assurance that this was to take place. However, when the then chairman 
Hector Charlesworth, publicly announced that they would carry no commercial 
programmes, we were compelled by necessity to leave their association and 
devote the time used by them to our own provincial activities, both public service 
and commercial. 

When the Canadian Radio Corporation was set up in 1935, CFCN was not 
made a member of the network, notwithstanding the fact that we had a 10,000 
watt station. Instead, they used a 100-watt station in Calgary later increased 
to 1000 watts, and many of the people of Alberta were deprived of their privilege 
of listening to the CBC programmes, from the inception of the CBC to October 
1, 1939, Then an arrangement was devised whereby the CBC programmes in 
our territory were split between CFCN and the 1000-watt station. This was an 
excellent arrangement in most respects and it gave both ourselves and that 
station an opportunity to serve the public, and increase the distribuiton of tht 
CBC’s programmes, both commercial and sustaining. 
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__ In 1944 I was approached by Mr. Weir of the CBC commercial department, 
on the creation of the dominion network. I pointed out that, unless there were 

! “some equality between the two networks, and an equal distribution of pro- 

"grammes, both day and night, the dominion network would be unsatisfactory for 

our broad coverage. My station was assigned to the dominion network. The 

trans-Canada evening programmes were removed from CFCN, but we were 
permitted to retain the daytime programmes. On September 1, 1945, the net- 
works were completely separated and no trans-Canada programmes were 

Permitted to go over a dominion network station. This removed all the daytime 

commercials CFCN had earried for many years. The revenue lost was un- 

mportant but the audience building ability of these programmes was of such 
nature that their removal from CFCN was a matter of considerable importance. 

Notwithstanding the loss of these commercial programmes, CFCN is still being 

_ asked to carry, and is still carrying far more daytime sustainers from the trans- 

Canada network than the local trans-Canada outlet is carrying. 

I relate these circumstances to show you gentleman that CFCN not only does 
public service in our community but has gone a far greater distance than 

required, in co-operating with the CBC. 

- At this point I might call to your attention that, for many years, we have 

operated a short-wave station, CFVP, broadcasting all our regular CFCN pro- 

“grammes. We make no charge whatsoever for this service, which is not operated 

itthout cost but does, we know, serve to some extent the area in northern Canada 
ond the range of CFCN. We only operate at 100 watts and, although we 
ive requested an increase in power, were refused. 

Tt is not my desire to take up any more of your time than is absolutely | 

ssary and, in view of the very elaborate and able presentation made to you 

he Canadian Association of Broadcasters on behalf of the private stations, 
of which equally applies to this station, I will only touch on a few of the 

spots because I believe it goes without saying, and will be readily admitted 

our friends in the CBC, that this station has been outstanding in its public |. 
ice activities and not surpassed by any other station. 
. We have prided ourselves on being the free-speech station of the Nation 
never has any organization desiring the facilities of this station been denied 
privilege. There have been times when the political and economic contro- 
ies in our province have been very intense, producing sharp cleavages of 
inion amongst listeners and resentment against opposing speakers. This 
ulted in loss of audience to the station, but nevertheless, all speakers were 
ren access to the audience regardless of their views or policies, without 
ption. ; 

CFCN was the first station in Canada to develop an entirely independent 
service. This was made possible through wireless telegraphy as no other 
ethod of gathering news was then available to a radio station. This wireless 

telegraph service was terminated through the loss of wireless operators during 

war. We also had as many as 141 correspondents throughout the province 

Iberta. This competition no doubt had an effect in making wired services 

anadian news gathering agencies available to radio stations in Canada. 

0 give you gentlemen an outline of public service activities of CFCN down 

ugh the years, a problem presents itself in our attempt to be as brief as 

/ Possible. I have, however, prepared a few figures which might give some idea 

| of our activities. . 
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Time donated to war loans and saving campaigns, war services campaigns, j 
ations, from 1942 to date, — 


charitable and religious organizations, veterans organiz 
was as follows:— . ; 


Fa yey en ee Ny eaters eh lama $ 7,474 80 
RU) Pra Poneman) ulna basen ie 10,115 24 
ney Pela coe Gute Mme Nene hua an Nine UP Crd 9,583 00 
HOAR Me Bek eo cin, Seca er aa eae eT eet 8,240 00 


This does not include any broadcasts for the above organizations originated by 3 
the CBC and carried over CFCN. In addition to the totals shown in this — 
summary of donated time for the above organizations, there is a year-round | 
average of from $200 to $300 (if the value can be calculated in dollars and cents) © 
per month for public services rendered to various organizations in the small — 
towns and rural areas, in connection with publicizing their local activities, both — 
on our newscasts and by announcements. Rural boards of trade, service clubs,” 
fairs, stampedes, drives of various sorts, dances and shows (and the cancellation — 
or postponement of these and other activities such as picnics, socials, etc., when 
inclement weather forces a postponement). a 
Further, co-operating with the police in locating lost children, stolen cars, 

etc., and announcements covering local concerts, carnivals, troop train arrivals, 
parades, meetings, etc. None of this is included in the summary I gave you. 

- above, nor can we assess the value to the ranchers of Alberta when we are asked 
by their association to broadcast warnings of an approaching storm, thereby 
enabling them to protect their range stock. : i 
IT might take as an example the following list of programmes of a public 
service nature, broadcast the week of March 24 to 30 last, a total of 9 hours and 
7 minutes. We take this week as an example as we believe it was the week 


referred to by a member of your committee, early in its 
a log of certain stations. This list, you will see, includes programmes of this 


nature that we carried for the CBC as well as our own programmes. 
Do you want me to read those, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Just use your own judgment. 
The Witness: I do not think I will read these. Any member of the com-— 
mittee can see this. i 
The CrarrMan: It will go on the record as though read. 
Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 
The CratrMan: It may go on the record at this point as if read. It is the 
sort of thing I think you would agree to, eentlemen. I have looked it over. 
Some Hon. Members: Agreed. | 
The CuairMAN: Mr. Fleming, when you are through with it— 


Mr. Fiemrnc: I am going to pass it around. if 
The CuarMAN: Just see that it gets back in the hands of the clerk so that 
it can go on the record in that way. 4 
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is ~The list referred to is as follows:— 


Title Time Length _ Nature 


Neighborly News uae 9:02 a.m. 12 Sun. News from the country weeklies CBC. 


rairie Gardener....:.....} 9:15 a.m. 15 Sun. How, when, plant and care for gardener. 


Pe "15\a.m: 15 Sun. Weeks sports roundup. 
i 145 a.m. 15 M. to Th. |Sports Resume. 
15 p.m. 15 Sun. Community Chest Drive. 
> 15 p.m. 15 pia. Fed to two other local stations, 
: 45 p.m. 15 Sat. { 
: 30 p.m. 30 | Sun. Religious Council (CBC). 
‘ : 15 a.m. 15 M. to S. pied music, quartette and piano, 
is ive. 
hs Music With Marg...... Prsaalet2,s 30 Dali. 15 Th. Th, |Women’s Gossip-Musie Club. 
I -CBC—Women’s talks 
_. which CBC asked us to 
MAK, 0 Mee et eld 2:15 p.m. 12 M.toF. |Series Mother’s Business some of which 
ie. we originate to network. 
Farm and Home Forum...| 9:15 p.m. 15) 2 M. and W. |From University of Alberta. 
feroekey ina ey 9:30 p.m. 60 Sat. Wap vew at Calgary Allan Cup play- 
- Owns. 
National School Broadcast! 10: 30 a.m. 30 Fri. We carried these 3 days per week when 


they ran regularly and also the 


National School Broadcast} 10 : 30 a.m. 30 Fri. Alberta ‘School Broadcasts 2 days 
i} per week 3:00-3:30 p.m. 
eYour FPamaly i000. 22200) ti 30%p.m. 30 Fri. CBC program which we were specially 
lll : asked to carry. 
he People Ask........... 2:45 p.m. 15 Sat. National Selective Service Program. 
-M.C.A. Sports College..| 5:30 p.m. 15 Fri. Y.M.C.A. Program. 
peculty Education Choral] 7:30 p.m. 30 Sat. Normal School Capella Choir. 
Wy society. ..6...... As sda 


A total of nine hours seven minutes in addition to free announcements given 
uring week March 24th to 30th, 1946. 

_ I would point out, however, that this sample week does not contain any 
chool programmes from the University of Alberta, other than their Farm Forum. 
Ve have been carrying educational programmes from the university for many 
ears. I compiled a list for the years 1937, 1938 and 1939 and I submit these 


or examination. 


The Cuarrman: The same thing will apply there; they will go on the 


‘ ecord as if they had been read. 


The list referred to is as follows:— 
1937 
EDUCATIONAL NETWORK FROM UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


fan. 2 to May 13) 

ct. 4 to Dec. 31f...... BBCI Onna tet Vente nO wenn eg Ta > 15-1: 30 p.m. | Mon. Wed., Fri. 
: 15-1: 30 p.m. | Tuesdays. 

: 15-1: 30 p.m. | Thursdays. 

: 80-1: 45 p.m. | Mon. and Fri. 

: 30-1: 45 p.m. | Tuesdays. 

: 30-1 : 45 p.m. | Wednesdays. 

> 80-1: 45 p.m. | Thursdays. 

: 00-2: 15 p.m. | Mondays. 

: 00-2: 15 p.m. | Tuesdays. 

: 00-2: 15 p.m. | Wednesdays. 


Aemeulturaly News: +! teanal vk eh fad ctlctens: 
POM Neadre ace lnc iy lene Pee eS aL 
Garcenk taller tetra oe Cowes been 2 toy 
Gateway Nows\ satan ea on. | ate 
HAGA T bw lees eco ee SP EA hang ie AG) 


BOOK Gabel tte ae) Mk Bai ei ge onl 8 : 00-2: 15 p.m. | Thursdays. 
to March PeaCHors ORIN: Gaines: fae he 8 : 00-8 : 30 p.m. | Mondays. 
Oct. 14 to Dec. 31...... GRASP averse acne Paes we tte : 00-8 : 30 p.m. | Tuesdays. 
Course in Shakespeare..................... : 00-8 : 30 p.m. | Wednesdays. 
Rounds Uabloteert- cs onus meso Ge te hes : 00-8 : 30 p.m. | Thursdays. 
Science’ Question Box...........6.05sse000. : 00-8: 15 p.m. | Fridays 
BO Ol es Mar net University of Alberta Anniversary........ : 00-7 : 00 and 


: 80-9 : 15 p.m. 
: 00-8 : 15 a.m. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

Gleanings from Here and There........... g : 00-2: 15 p.m. | Fridays. 

8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
8 
7:30-7:45 a.m. 


PROGRAMS OFA PUBLIC SERVICE NATURE BROADCAST THE WEEK CF MAROH 24-30/46 - 


f 
a 


\ 
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1938 


Jan. 3 to May 


Oct. 3 to Dec. 
Oct. 4 to Dec. 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 
Oct. 6 to Dec. 


Oct. 7 to Dec. 
Nov. 14 to Dec. 19 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 20 


Nov. 16 to Dee. 21..... Music Appreciation.......-...-++++eee ress 
Nov. 17 to Dee..15..... “MSAFE IMSS AOCR Ai Ske pera WA BT ENT us PISS RY Firs CRRA 
Nov. 18 to Dec. 16..... School Brosdcasteniat wha cn cdekoisieite ree eke 
Janw4 to\Jan. 25.002. v6: GRAUEAN Meany ersiiiisnistecn cute ebaless Aeron ayaa edale 
Jan: 5. to Keb, 23.2...... Science Question Box.........-..-+++225+55 
Jan. 6 to May 5..-..... RGU y ale ck ohn ieck: amie sabertekalitrenere) A 


Jan. 10-Apl. 11 


Oct. 3 to Dec. 19.......|International Affairs.......:.--.-.++:++555 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 28.......|English, Press and Drama.........-.-+--- 
Oct. 6 to Dec. 1520. o-.|Round Table... or) oe eee ye es 
Oct. 7 to Dec. 23.......|Physical Education and Farm Program.... 
Soper Cornice tte oie University of Alberta—Convocation....... 
Septresmui cu tonesete University of Alberta—Builders of Canada. 
FSCS) of La geAU aa Sa eae ae ie Dr. George Bouchard.........6...+6+++55- 8 
1939 


TO Raas 


_...|Agricultural Program........-...-++++++> 


ai cl Tidwaot Altec Book Cheb iciciae (eu le 
'_-|Univ. of Alta—Gleanings From Here and 
_...|Univ. of Alta.—Your Home and You...... 


see OR ASP ics Reon G by Ca ee Hamelin canted Bs 
_,..|Music Appreciation. ..........5-+-:2 eset eee 


Sal PeaeherciMOrutas.cmain sire siesv ea sprees ake ate 
Marr. 2°00 Wiijctimnieeay sc: Thirty Years in Retrospect...........-+-- 


Views and Reviews...:...- ses 2s+sterinae- 
|Poultry Pointers...........0--+25:h esse eee 
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-In war years the schedule has not been as heavy, as the University has not 
been producing as many programmes, and network commitments have precluded 
us from carrying some. It has always been our policy to carry educational 
_ programmes. I show you here the CBC’s booklet “Young Canada Listens’. 
- You will note in the column, under the heading “Alberta”, the programmes they 
send to Alberta, CFCN has carried all of them and, incidentally, they are Trans- 
_ Canada network programmes, not dominion network programmes. Also, although 
we are a dominion network station, we carry the trans-Canada network 
programme, ‘“‘Women’s Talks” and we originate these programmes to the trans- 
_ Canada network, when Alberta women are on the programme. 
We originate programmes in various parts of the province and, to give you 
__ some idea how far our community extends, we recently originated a commercial 
programme in Camrose, not so very far from the city of Edmonton, known as the 
; _ “Ful-O-Pep Quiz Programme” for Quaker Oats Co. I also present you a copy 
of the Innisfail Province, a weekly newspaper published in Innisfail, dated this 
_ July 4, in which they devote three quarters of a column on their front page, 
ha to a programme originated in their town by CFCN and their Teen Age Club. 
q 
s 


| It states here, under the heading “Innisfail Teen Age Club on Radio” 
and goes on: 


Thee 


- 


Pa SS 


“Bin ps 
St 


als - Ie 
z me a 
ene 


th Saturday was a big day for the Innisfail Teen Age Club when they 
Be were featured in a broadcast from the Royal Theatre over CFCN. ° 
| CFCN had a staff of technicians in charge of the mechanical part 
ae of the programme, while Mr. Ted Bown of CFCN introduced the Teen 
| i Age Club. | 


a4 . . % 
_ And it goes on to tell all about it. 
* The Cuamman: That will be an exhibit. (Marked as No. 2.) 
3 The Wirngss: Continuing: 


ih I only present these as a sample of the type of work we are doing the year 
ce round, in all parts of the province. 


| iz We are constantly in search of talent. For many years, Monday through 
i Friday, from 5 to 5.30 p.m., we have presented an unrehearsed amateur 
‘ 


SS 


_ programme which, incidentally, is one of the most popular programmes in 
_ Alberta, to which children and adults alike are invited. Children and adults 
‘ attend this programme from all parts of the province and even from Sas- 
_ katchewan. Whole schools from the rural districts of Alberta have presented 
_ themselves on many occasions and groups from schools, often accompanied by 
_ their teacher, participate in this very popular programme. Considerable talent 
is located in this manner, in fact one notable instance a junior choir, selected 
_ from those that appear on this programme, is each year organized and is engaged 
band sponsored by a local jeweler for the winter season. It is called the CFCN 
Biunior Choir and, although the personnel changes from year to year, from it have 
“gone forth some very fine voices, developed almost entirely through this pro- 
gramme. 
\ In bygone years this station has developed many individual artists. The 
famous cowboy artist, Wilf Carter, was a product of CFCN. Jean De Riminoczy, 
_ Glydnwyr Jones, Jascha Galperin, Woodhouse & Hawkins, and many other 
lesser lights, received their early radio experience over our station. 
I notice, in reading the minutes of this committee, the question was asked 
“what percentage of a station’s time was used for commercial purposes”, I 


ye? 3 
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Local Live talent.......... eb e eee eee eee eens 13-92% 
Toca Tra nservOges cine woes a he cece eats wal eee oracei ace ann 10-1 % 
CBG. Coninierova) oe ee Geaee aronaaiaie eek Da ete 8:4 % 

32-42% 


The balance of the time, 67°58 per cent (which is sustaining) is divided as 
follows:— . 


Teer dives talente ie tec a uNee as oe een cake ie al 10-46 per cent 
HiDGAL BRANSETIIED Jeic eee leis pie Paes onveret ate lak. 37°5.. per: cent 


CBC sustaining........... essere cere 19-8 per cent 


67-58 per cent 


Combining the two, sustaining and commercial, we find that 24-2 per cent 
of our time is devoted to local live talent and, in this, I include news broadcasts, 
talks, etc. Mechanically produced music (but not including mechanically pro- 
duce music on the network)—47-6 per cent. CBC commercial 8-4 per cent; 
CBC sustaining 19-8 per cent. I would like also to point out, however again, 
that although our obligatory time as required by the CBC for sustaining pro- 
grammes amounts to only 14 half-hours per week, or 5-82 per cent of our days 
broadcast, we carry, or rather carried during the week under review, 23-8 full 
hours or 19-8 per cent of our time. At the present time, however, that 1s today, . 
we are carrying 30 nightly half-hour CBC sustaining programmes as against the 
14 half-hours required and this does not include the programmes we carry for the 
CBC during the daytime. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out to this committee (and you may have 
the feeling) that the CBC pays the private stations a tremendous amount of 
money. It is true they pay us a substantial sum and it is true it is practically 
essential that a station have a network affiliation. However, there is another 
approach to this question. The networks use the very best hours of a broadcast 
day and the CBC obligatory policy on sustainers demands, likewise, the very best 


time available on the station. Let us take a look at what this would amount to — 


last year: I would like to point out that the obligatory requirements of the © 


Dominion network in 1945, using our 52-time card rate would amount to 


$39,312.00 for the 728 night-time half hours involved. This is good saleable — 


commercial time. -In addition non-obligatory sustaining programmes carried by 
our station for the CBC, day and night, last year, if computed at our lowest rate. 
would amount to $61,800.00. Add to this the value of the commercial time used 
by the network for their commercials of $57,361.44 and it makes a grand total of 


$158,473.44. We received from the CBC a total of $28,680.72, one half of the 


commercial sponsors money received by them. 


This is some measure of the contribution this station makes to public broad- 
casting service. , 


Comments have been made, from time to time, about the large amount of © 


money private stations are making. One of these is to be found in the CBC chair- 
man’s statement to this committee. This is not true of this station. I have 


to last year. I am not going to place them on record as you gentlemen must 
realize the very competitive situation in radio, but they are here and available to 
you, Mr. Chairman, and any member of this committee to examine. 


Pi) 


yo 


here auditor’s statements for our company, for every year from it’s inception — 


%, 
aa 


I likewise have a statement showing a summary of these years’ operations. & 


4 


a 
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ia By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. They have not been filed——A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


-  Q. You are leaving those in ‘the hands of the chairman to be returned to 
ou. It is understood that the chairman may show them to the members of the 
ommittee—A. Yes. I am sure from this distance you can see considerable 
amount of red ink figures. This is also available to any member of this com- 
‘mittee. I have here a certificate, which I will pass among you, but will not place 
on the records, which will give you, in substance, if you, have not the time to go 
through these statements, the results of the 15 years of operation of this company. 
‘I have likewise a statement accompanying it showing the income tax figures 
we paid in the last two years. 
: I am proud of these figures, because they substantiate, probably more than 
in any other way, my claim that I operate a public service broadcasting station, 
_ a free enterprise, if you will, but with a social consciousness. 
____ Now gentlemen, we come to the subject of the frequency on which we are 
| Operating, namely 1010, which functions at 10,000 watts. This wave length was 
assigned to this station in September 1940 by letter from the Deputy Minister 
of Transport, Mr. C. P. Edwards, as follows:— 


‘ I beg to advise that under the provisions of the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement of Havana, the frequency of your 
station, CFCN, will be changed from 1030 ke to 1010 ke. You will be 
advised later regarding the exact time and date when the change-over is 
to be made. 


On the 10th of February, 1941, I received a letter from the Department of 
ransport, signed by Walter A. Rush, Controller of Radio, as follows:— 


In confirmation of my telegram of the 4th of February, 1941, I wish 
to advise that pursuant to the final allocation made at Washington, D.C., 
30th of January, 1941, under the provisions of the North American 


Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the frequency of your station will be 
1010 ke. 


_ Licences were issued on this wave length for CFCN from that date on and 
ese I now desire to produce. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


 Q. What is the date of that letter?—A. The 10th February, 1941. 

_ .. And the first letter you read, the letter from Mr. Edwards?—A. Sep- 
tember 1940. Ato as 

a In forwarding my licence for 1945, the Department of Transport said: — 
a. Your attention is drawn to the endorsation on the licence for CFCN 
which is pursuant to the recommendation of the board of Governors of 
_ the CBO, to the minister and appears on all broadcasting station licences 
_ issued this year, where such stations occupy Canadian 1A channels. 


_ The endorsation on the licence reads as follows:— 


The frequency of 1010 ke per second, being a clear channel is definitely 
reserved, for the National System of Broadcasting and this station is 
authorized to use this frequency provisionally until such time as it may 
be required by and assigned to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


This was our first intimation of any such proposal and I replied as follows, 
“registered mail:— 


568 


Q. What is the date, again? I am sorry?—A. It says: “In forwarding my — 
licence for 1945”. That was the 1945-1946 licence. I think I have the letter 4 
: 

' 


here. 
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By Mr. Hansell: 


The letter reads as follows:— 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
Orrawa, May 16, 1945. 


GrentLEMEN,—I have pleasure in enclosing herewith Private Commer- 
cial Broadcasting Station Licence No. 29 for the fiscal year 1945-46 for 
station CPCN and form to be attached to licence No. 30 for station CF VP 
stating that the said licence will continue in force until March 31, 1946. 

The certified copy of the licence for CFCN is to be posted in the 
operating room at the station transmitter, and one copy of the form A 
authorizing the extension of the licence for CFVP is to be attached to the © 
certified copy of that licence on the station so that they may be available — 
for inspection upon request of a government radio inspector. : 

You are-reminded that stations CFCN and CFVP for which these — 
licences are issued must comply in all respects with the provisions of the 
following :— ; 
(a) The Radio Act, 1938, and the regulations issued thereunder. : 
(b) The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, and the regulations issued 4) 

by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation pursuant to section 22 — 

thereof. ‘ BN 

Your attention is drawn to the endorsation on the licence for CFCN % 
which is pursuant to the recommendation of the Board of Governors of — 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to the minister and appears on all — 
broadcasting station licences issued this year where such stations occupy — 
Canadian 1-A channels. y 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sed.) WALTER A. RUSH 4 
- Controller of Radio. 

The Voice of the Prairies, Limited, 


Toronto General Trust Building, . 
Calgary, Alta. 4 


And I replied to that letter by registered mail. My letter in reply reads as : 
follows:— » 


May 21st, 1945. 


Register 

Walter A. Rusu, Esq., 
Controller of Radio, 
Department of Transport, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Your file 6206-164. “f 
Dear Sir,—We beg to acknowledge your letter of May 16th under 

the above file number. We observe the endorsation to which you call 
attention. In as much as no good purpose would be served by discussions | 
at this time we advice merely that we do not concur in or submit to its 
conditions and reserve all our rights legal and other. : i 
; Your very truly, oe 


THE VOICE OF THE PRAIRIES, Limited. 
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te On April 18th 1946 I received a letter signed by Mr. C. P. Edwards, Deputy 
__. Minister, Department of Transport, which reads as follows: — 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 
a Orrawa, CANADA 
| April 18, 1946. 


Dear Sir,—I have to advise that a recommendation of the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, that the channel 
te: 1010 Ke. be made available to them for the use of a high power station 
of their system has been approved. I am accordingly directed to inform 
you that this channel will no longer be available to your station after 
aa _ June Ist, 1947, and the channel 1060 Ke. has been assigned to your 
4 station in lieu thereof. 


my. This change will require the use of a directional antenna to protect 
f other stations on the channel 1060 Ke. under the provisions of the North 


a: American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
4 F I would therefore request that you take the necessary steps to prepare 
pe for operation on the new channel and submit for the approval of the 


department as soon as possible, a complete design for the necessary 
yt directional antenna prepared by a competent engineer. 


eh 

cd Yours very truly, 

4 (Sgd.) C.P. EDWARDS, 

a : Deputy Minister. . 
eh Mr. H. G. Love, 

ee The Voice of the Prairies, Ltd., 

i Calgary, Alta. 

' 


ng By Mr. Fleming: 


(ae Q. Would you read again that sentence in which the wave-lengths are 
Joie -Mmentioned?—A. 
ne I am accordingly directed to inform you that this channel will no 


longer be available to your station after June Ist, 1947, and the channel 

1660 ke. has been assigned to your station in lieu thereof. 
Q. 1060 kc.?—A. 1060 kc. 
I had applied on the 22nd of February, 1944, for leave to increase the outpu 
on 1010 ke. to 50 kw. This was not done earlier because of the impossibility of 
_ getting the equipment to increase the power, during the war. This indication 
accompanying my 1945 license was the first intimation that I had had that my 
wave length was in any way in jeopardy, as up to that time I had always believed 
__ it was issued to me on the same basis as any other license under the regulations, 
calling for its issuance on an annual basis which has always been taken to mean, 
during good behaviour. 
If CFCN is to be moved from 1010 ke., it is to go to 1060 ke. This station 
Would then be required to operate at 10,000 watts and protect a station in Phila- 
_ delphia and one in Mexico. The radiation on 1060 with the directional array 
_-hecessary to protect Philadelphia and Mexico, would proclude my station from 
Teaching the great bulk of its audience in southern Alberta. This territory we 
have served for many years. The only coverage we would have in southern 
_ Alberta would be out into the thinly populated semi-arid, area to the south-east 
and into the mountain terrain in the southwest. The station would have left 
_ to it only the territory to the north and north-east. 
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It is in the midst of this territory that the CBC proposes to take 1010 and 
erect an outlet which will function on 50,000 watts. The result is that if my 
station is forced to 1060, it not only loses half of the territory and audience it 
has been serving, but that part of its territory left, is subjected to the dominating - 
competition of a 50,000 watt station in the hands of the CBC. The CBC already 
has a 50,000 watt station at Watrous which was built to serve and is serving the 
rural population of the prairie provinces. It can be heard throughout rural 
Alberta although it is sometimes not satisfactorily received in the cities where 
the noise level interferes with the signal. These cities however, are served as 
they were intended to be by the local stations. The ability of the CBC to get a 
complete program to the rural and urban listeners of Alberta is now complete — 
through Watrous and the community stations, and the erection of a 50,000 watt 
station in Alberta to be operated by the CBC will give duplicate coverage to 
the exclusion of all local interest as the CBC cannot serve local neeeds. 

In my submission there is no need for a 50,000 watt station in Alberta to — 
serve the CBC requirements. There has been no demand from the listeners of 
Alberta for such ‘a station, We have served the listeners’ need well and long. — 
We have built up an audience over the whole of the province. Why should half 
of that be now taken from us when there is no listener demand for such action? 
Why should this station after all its pioneering work be deprived of half its 
market and left in the other. half to compete with a 50,000 watt station on the 
wave length which our efforts have given listener value? 

The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Love. Mr. Porter, will you follow on now. ~ 

Mr. M. M. Porter, called: 

Mr. Fueminc: Could anything be done to furnish us with copies of these 
letters that have been read? It will be very difficult to follow and examine 
without copies of these letters. . 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Porter says copies of these letters which have been © 
filed will be presented for distribution in the morning. Will that be all right? @ 
You will see to it, will you, Mr. Porter? 4 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I did not come here equipped with a prepared 
statement. I did so deliberately because I hoped that we may have something 
tantamount to a discussion of the things I intend to deal with, and I thought ~ 
that would be a much better way, to bring them to your minds instead of to the — b 
record. With that account, Mr. Chairman, I hope you may feel free to allow — 
the members of your committee to interrupt me as I go along, if by doing so, ‘ 
they and we can get a better understanding. I may need your protection before 7 


; 
j 
: 
iy 
I am through. 
We 


ee 


Saphire > xs 


Metso 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. A few minutes ago it seemed that we were — 
to wait until Mr. Porter finished and then we would ask him questions based on ~ 
what he had to say and on what Mr. Love might say. Now, Mr. Porter, wishes _ 
that we break in on him at any time. I think we should have it settled among us 
what plan we wish to have followed. 

The Wirness: Perhaps I did not make myself clear. If a member does not _ 
follow a point as we go along, I hope we will have a chance to elaborate on it as 
we go along. Such an examination may very well become a cross examination. — 

The CuatrMan: For the sake of clarity, questions have always been inter- 
jected, if a member did not understand what was said. s 

; ie 

The Witness: That is what I had in mind. ‘ 

The CHARMAN: That is all right. We will just discover which is the best — 
way as we go along. 4 
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The Wrrness: Now, gentlemen, you heard the other day from Mr. Bayly 
about the characteristics of terrain and atmosphere in our country which give 
_ to stations their phenomenal coverage, having regard to their power. Stations 
_ in our country have the capacity to cover territory which capacity is, I believe, 
_ the greatest in Amercia. Ee 
f, This 10,000 watt station was first put on the air in 1932 when there was no 
more than one 100 watt station between us and Winnipeg. But because of the 
_ very wide coverage which it gave,-our station served for many years as the 
_ single source of domestic rediation in the great bulk of the rural territory of 
Alberta. It could be heard almost over the whole of the province with the 
exception of a segment up in the Edmonton territory where it could be heard 
part-time only, because it was the one high-powered station in that territory. 
| It came to gather a great audience in the rural parts and in the small towns. 
_ It was their single source of domestic information. It began a news service early 
_ in its life. Mr. Love has explained to you that was made possibly by wireless 
- communication because wired material was denied to us. Through that news 
_ Service, the audience was further attracted and held because they relied on 
_ that new service each day. 


By Mr. Smith: 


_ _ Q. Who denied the wire service to you?—A. The Canadian Press and the 
_ British United Press at that time were confined to the members of those institu- 
tions who gathered it; and it was not until some years subsequent that an 
arrangement was .made by which that material was made available to the 
_ Canadian Broadcasting Corporation or to another station. Most stations, this 
_ station included, now get it in precisely the same form in which it reaches the 
_ Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s main stations. 


Sa le ee 
= 


ve By Mr. Coldwell: 

: Q. On teletype machines?—A. On teletype machines, both the Canadian 
' Press and the British United Press now. Because of that backeround of listener 
_ audience, we have had resort to this station by a great many farm organizations 
) of Alberta. 

4 In the province of Alberta there are over 100,000 occupied farms upon which 
~ more than 400,000 nearly 500,000 of the people in that province live. Because 
__ they are in common occupation, they have common interests, and they have 
formed themselves into various organizations which give expression to their 
_ views, both social and economic, in other than the political field. These organiza- 
tions are naturally interested in a station which has served them so long and in 
_ the position which will result from the removal of the wave-length of that 
_ station, having reference to the fact that there will not be available to the station 
i 8 wave-length which will give a coverage like to that which they have enjoyed. 
Mi Now, when Mr. Love got notice that the board of the Canadian Broadcasting 
_ Corporation desired him to appear to show cause why his wave-length should 
_ not be removed, I was approached by him. I should say—so that there will be 
_ no misunderstanding about my position—that I have been Mr. Love’s solicitor 
_ since this station was formed and before; and I am also solicitor for some of the 
_ farm groups about which I am going to speak in a moment. I am here acting 
_ and speaking for both of them because we have a common interest in the plan and 
in the outlet, as I shall explain to you. 

a When we found that the board of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
desired to hear us, I went. to such of the leaders of those farm organizations 
as I could, on short notice, and I got in touch with them and explained the 
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consequences of the removal of this licence. I appeared before the Board of ~ 


Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in Vancouver and out- 
lined something of the plan that I proposed to let you have to-day. ‘ 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. On what date?—A. The date? Well, it was the meeting they had 
this spring in Vancouver. Mr. Dunton will remember the date. 


Mr. Dunton: The end of January: - 

The Wirness: Right at the end of January or the 1st of February. I do 
not recall the date exactly; but we had a very excellent hearing and discussion 
which I thought was going to be fruitful of results. But we have had no further 
communication from the board or from any official of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, and we have had no indication from the Department 
of Transport that any furthen change was contemplated. We had no further 
opportunity to make representations to that body which is charged with the 
issuing of licences. We received a notice saying that the licence had been 
removed and would not be enjoyed after June, 1947. 

Upon receipt of that. official notice, I then advised the farm organizations 
and the others for whom I act what I knew of the situation, and we had a 
meeting in Calgary some little time ago. When I was in Vancouver I was 
unable to speak with authority in presenting these views because I had done 
no more than talk to the senior officers or elected representatives of these, 
institutions. But when we got them all, or most of them, together in Calgary, 
some little time ago, I suggested to them that they should take up this question 
together with the proposal I shall make, and submit. them to their various 
boards of directors and governing bodies. 

As a result, those bodies have had an opportunity to consider this question. 
It has been most difficult to get. them together because, as you will appreciate, 
over a province of our size, at this season of the year, farm organizations 
are not meeting. Farmers are busy with other things, but they were able 
to get their boards together. First of all I notified them all to send representa- 
tives, and we have here to-day representatives of three of the organizations. 
I would like to call these men by name and have them stand up so that I can 


snéroduce them to the members of the committee and you can see who they — 


are and know who they are. 
Mr. George Church! Mr. Church is head of the United Farmers of Alberta, 


an educational organization of very old standing which has about 28,000 farm 
members. Now, when I refen to members I refer only, in the case of bachelors 
and widowers, to men who are the heads of families living in farm homes, 
so I conclude they would speak for the occupants of their homes. Now, the 
U.F.A. is a very old farm organization. Most, of you gentlemen will recall 


that in days gone by it ventured into the political field and gave us, for 


fifteen years, a farmers’ government in Alberta and sent to this House what 
you would, at one time, have called the “Ginger Group” down here, so far 
as they came from Alberta and were headed by the late Robert Gardner, 
who had a distinguished career in this House and was known to many of 
you. The U.F.A. is not now in the political field but it has continued its” 
functions in the social and economic field. Beside Mr. Church sits Mr. Ben 
S Plumber who is the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Alberta 
Wheat, Pool; this is a farmer-owned, erain handling entity with 429 country 
elevators in the province of Alberta, with a terminal at the head of the lakes 
and a terminal at Vancouver. They handle about 40 per cent of the grain 
produced in, the province of Alberta. Forty-two thousand people own, operate, © 
and use the Alberta Wheat Pool. i 
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Beside Mr. Church, on the other side, is Mr. James McFall. Mr. McFall 
s the secretary of the Alberta Federation of Agriculture. The Alberta Federa- 
ion of Agriculture is the provincial unit member of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture. Mr. McFall, by the way, is the man who handles the local 
broadcast. part of “Farm Forum”, through the Alberta Farm F ederation. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
a @. You mean, through the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation?—A. 
_ Through the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, on behalf of the farm 
_ groups whom he represents. He prepares the comments which he gets from 
_ the farm groups in the country, and broadcasts them the succeeding week 
(4 at the end of the forum discussion. i 
ie _ Q. Over the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation?—A. Over the C.BC. 
_ He prepares that for Alberta. Now, in the organization which Mr. McFall 
_ represents,—he is the secretary and is here in the absence of Mr. Lew Hudson, 
_ its president, who could not come—there are sixty farm organizations repre- 
in sented, such as the soil people, the irrigation people, the seed people, and all 
_ those who are organized on the economic or social basis; and they federate 
through this one institution which, in turn, belongs to the National Canadian 
_ Federation of Agriculture. 
s Now, among the farm groups that I spoke to, is the Western Stockgrowers 
_ Association. The Western Stockgrowers Association consists of all those people 
_ who are on ranches, and those who are feeding cattle on their farms, as is 
_ the practice in our irrigation districts. Now I shall read you a telegram addressed 
to myself that I received last night from Mr. Kenneth Coppock who is the 
- secretary of that organization. 7 
Regret inability to secure plane reservation precludes my presence 
at parliamentary hearing on radio problems stop however have been able 
despite their busy haying season to contact our directors and they are 
unanimous in their stand that rural life of Alberta and beef cattle 
industry which they represent and which includes range and farm cattle 
production and feed lot finished in sugar beet and coarse grain areas can 
best be served and developed by a locally owned and locally operated 
radio station stop it is definitely recommended that a corporation be 
formed having a large number of shareholders resident in the province 
and both geographically and by occupation and interest representative of 
the entire province stop such corporation should be locally managed 
and its station of sufficient power to reach all parts of the province 
despite battery sets which are used almost exclusively by rural residents 
stop our directors strongly urge said corporation when formed should 
under arrangement and agreement freely and fairly entered into with 
present owner take over the 1010 kilocycle wave length and construct 
a 90,000 watt station and operate same it of course being understood 
that there shall be close cooperation between said operations and CBC 
in national progamming stop you are hereby authorized and requested 
to present the above views to the committee 


That I intend to do, and I do not want to digress at the moment into the 
details of that wire because I intend to present the programme more widely. 
_, 1 also have a wire from Mr. ©. J. Stimpfle from Edmonton. Mr. Stimpfle 
Is the president of the Alberta Farmers Union which has about 20,000 members 
Scattered over the province but more largely concentrated in the northern part 
f the province in the Edmonton territory. It, too, is an organization that deals 
with the social and economic problems of farm groups. 
i. This will give you permission to act in our behalf stop add the 
Us Alberta farmers union to the brief presented to the radio committee 
___ to-morrow stop give you our moral support to establish a fifty thousand 
; watt station in Alberta to be controlled by the people 
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I have another wire from Mr. J. M. Wheatley, President of the Alberta — 
Association of Municipal Districts. Perhaps I should explain what that associa-— 
tion is. The province of Alberta is divided into sixty-eight. municipal distrets — 
whch are the counter-part of counties in the province of Ontario. They each — 
have a council and reeve elected by the voters of each rural municipality. So — 
you have sixty-eight councils and sixty-eight reeves. From those sixty-eight | 
councils and reeves the councils themselves elect representatives to a provincial- — 
wide association known as the Alberta Association of Muncipal Districts. That ¥ 
association has a board of directors and executive and Mr. Wheatley is the head — 
of that. He wires me:— , 


Sorry unable to get seat, on plane to come to Ottawa. I should say © 
he had this meeting the day before this wire was despatched and tried to — 
get on the plane to get down here but reservations are almost impossible — 
to get. 


Have talked the radio situation over with my executive. 
They and our association heartily agree with your stand re CFCN. 
Request you to represent us before committee we demand that CBC © 
leave CFCN wave length alone. This station has been giving excel-— 
lent service. We feel CFCN’s power should be increased under® 
same management and operation. If CBC must operate a station in - 
Alberta they should establish it in northern Alberta to serve the | 
outlying areas. Services of CFCN always available to our associa-— 
tion when we have a message for Alberta’s rural people. In fact a 
most popular station with our farm people * 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. These municipalities cover practically the entire province?-A. They 
cover the entire province except the area out in the semi-arid part where there 
are not enough inhabitants. to maintain local services. Those are organized in 
improvement districts and the work there is financed by the provincial govern- 
ment, but they cover the whole of the province of Alberta which is not in the 
improvement district. They cover the whole of the settled part of the province 
of Alberta outside the area of the improvement district. — ¥ 

Q. These improvement districts are more or less in the central part of the 
province, are they not?—A. That is right. They are up in Hanna and out in 
what we call the old Berry Creek project from which settlers were removed in 
the period of extreme drought. : i 

Now, gentlemen, as I said a while ago we have something like 105,000 
- oecupied farms in Alberta, and the membership of these institutions I have 
described to you includes virtually all of those people. So that we are here 
to-day in what I think is for this committee an almost unique position.. You 
are going to hear from the listener, and he is the fellow for whom radio workill 
He has not been heard of very much in this committee probably because of the 
nature of the country and its broad extent. . ‘i 

The declared policy of the CBC, while it has been expressed in ceneral 
terms about which doubt must centre, can be interpreted as laying down the 
proposition that sufficient high power stations must be given to the CBC to 
enable it to cover the whole of Canada settled and sparsely settled, leaving to 
local stations the job of serving local needs in local areas. ‘ 


Vie 


By Mr. Coldwell: it f 

Q. Why do you say doubt has been cast upon that?—A. I will deal with 
that. The minister at the outset of the committee gave a resume of the extracts, 
and if there is any useful interest in it I would be glad to go over it and say whi 

I think that and endeavour to persuade you to the same view. However, let us 
ay 


a 
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ake that as an enunciation, and it can be gathered that it has certainly been 
thought all throughout the discussion since 1932 that we are going to have 
_ stations across Canada of sufficient power to serve all or nearly all of the people 
in Canada. Ned 

QQ. That is why I asked you why there was any doubt about it?—A. I 
_ appreciate the reason you asked me, but I do not want to digress now to go 
into the sources from which I think the doubt comes because I think it is from 
the expression and repetition that has gone on from year to year that it is 
difficult to know just exactly what was meant, but whatever discussions there 
have been I am prepared to start with the proposition that has been the intent 
and is the intent. Let us start with that. Out of that there has to be a sufficient 
number of these high power stations to serve all of the people of this country with 
national coverage, the densely settled areas and sparsely settled areas leaving, 
as I said a moment ago, to the local stations the job of covering local needs. 
When we talked about local needs in these committees before I think it is fair 
_to say that we thought in terms of urban communities or settled areas close to 
radiation from these local stations, and I very much doubt if we ever thought of 
the situation that prevails in the province of Albera. There we have, as I said, 
over 400,000 people engaged in a common occupation with common interests, with 
common problems, with no other facilities for keeping in touch with what is 
going on than radio, and who cannot be served by a low power local station. 

__ Those people have been served not adequately but have been served by this 
10,000 watt station for many years. It has served to bring them their news 
before anyone else did. It persists in that to-day. I will give you an idea to 
Bhat: extent that coverage is enjoyed. The Alberta wheat pool sponsors the 
mews service three a day. That comes from CFCN. That news service is 
(prepared from the Canadian Press and B.U.P. wires which by teletype bring to 
the office of CFCN exactly the same material that is found in the news room of 
he CBC. That news is broadcast at night with 8 o’clock and 11 o’clock CBC 
broadcasts from the same original source .on either side of it. It goes out at 


10 o'clock at night, but it is written by an experienced newspaper editor in the 
Rewsroom of CFCN. The reason that it holds an audience or serves an audience 
alongside the CBC. broadcasts on both sides is that the editor knows our local 
problems and is able to give us the news that we want there. The element of 
‘remoteness that is present in a nationally owned structure is removed and we 
have that news service. 


ey By Mr. Hansell: 


_ Q. How long has that news editor lived in Alberta?—A. How long is it? 
Te worked for Frank Oliver in Edmonton on the Bulletin when he started and 
tank Oliver succeeded the Hon. Clifford Sifton as Minister of the Interior 
d was in the House before that. 

| CHAIRMAN: Time beyond which the memory of man runneth not to 
le contrary. ' 

- The Witness: The Alberta wheat pool sponsors that news service at a cost 
of $18,000 a year which is quite an expenditure of money for a farming organi- 
ation to make. Since that contract has been made it has been annually 
me lorsed and renewed not by the directors but by the representatives of these 
‘2,000 people assembled in annual meetings. They were unable to get coverage 
ao that manner in the Edmonton territory which I was telling you about but they 
d always hoped that this station would increase its power. Failing that last 
they went to Edmonton and engaged another station there to fill the blind 
oot in CFCN’s rural coverage at an added cost of $6,000 a year. Therefore we 
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have 42,000 farmers in Alberta prepared to pay $24,000 a year in addition to 
their radio licence to get news written in a manner that ensures that they hear — 
what is going on in their own country. 4 

That is not strange to me because I come frequently to Ottawa, and I am f 
sure some of you who live in the east go frequently to the west, and when ~ 
anyone down here picks up a paper he probably will find more despatches 
about what is going on in Mexico than what is going on in western Canada. 

Mr. Smitu: Perfectly true. . 

The Wrrness: And the reverse is true at home. A man will come there 
from eastern Canada and he will be lonesome for news from home. The- 
reason is simply because the paper is taking off the teletype what its audience 
that it serves will be interested in. A national news service cannot do that. 
That is one of the local needs that I suggest to you must be supplied by local 
people with local contact with the problems and with the matters of interest. 
It is not a criticism at all of other papers or of the CBC news. It is simply 
a statement of fact of the interests of these people which they can get in no- 
other way. - ane 

How important is that? With the advent of radio in western Canada the 
daily paper almost ceased to go to the farm because the news is stale when it 
gets there. News of what is going on in this country is reaching the farming 
people to-day almost exclusively over the radio, and will continue to do so 
because the facility of delivery of the newspaper can never overtake the 
despatch of radio distribution. So that radio, which may be regarded in 
eastern Canada largely as a source of entertainment, is with us serving as a 
means of rapid communication, serving to give us news, serving to give us 
information that so sharply concerns our daily lives and activities. 

Ii is on that account that the people whom I represent have discussed 
with Mr. Love some scheme by which we can eet the kind of facility under 
local ownership that will have local operation, solve those problems and, if you 
like, give service, too, to the national structure. I think we have nowhere a 
parallel in Canada of the situation that exists in rural Alberta. We have 
100,000 men working at one job. We have their families raised in a common 
environment. They are marketing the same kind of products. The price 
structure affects them all. Weather conditions affect them all. They have 
more nearly a common interest than any mass of people assembled in an 
urban centre anywhere. If that 400,000 people lived in the city of Montreal 
no one would hesitate for a moment to say, “Why, we will give you a radio 
licence of sufficient power to meet your needs.” Here they are scattered over 
that territory and if 1010 goes there will not be available from the spectrum 
any wave length that will serve their needs as the needs of urban people are 
served on the problem of their local affairs because all that remains to this 
station is 1060. fi 

1060 is a class 1-B wave length. It has to protect Mexico and Phila- 
delphia. Over the period when this station has been operating on 101 
Philadelphia has increased to 50,000 watts so that its right to encroach on 1066 
has increased, and the situation is worsening from what it might have beer 
some years ago. 

How can we accommodate national needs with these local needs spreat 
over this great territory? Is there some way we can work out of it so tha 
the CBC and these people can have something that serves the ends of both 
and have it on terms that will ensure its safe, legitimate and intelligent use 
We think there is a way to do it. Watrous now gives excellent coverage to th 
rural parts of Alberta. It does not serve the cities where the noise level i 
high, and there may be some of the smaller towns where the noise leve 
precludes its being heard. ¢ 
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> — By Mr. Coldwell: © 
mm 6. Is that not true of the whole of Alberta?—A. Well, I do not know 
_ that I would care to say from personal knowledge. From inquiries from those 
people who live over most areas of the province I find that they get Watrous 
very well. 
Me _ Q. It is a good station—A. It is a good station. 
that has been made to me. I have had no means of m 
the signal, but I do say this to you, and anyone who has lived on a farm in 
the west knows, that listening conditions in a farm home are excellent, and if 


_ there is a signal you can get the signal. Being on a clear wave length I think 
it gets phenomenally good and widespread coverage. 


That is the statement 
easuring the weight of 


By the Chairman: 
| 


ae | Q. Excuse me; to make sure I understand you did you indicate that Watrous 
gives pretty fair coverage to most of Alberta?—A. Most of rural Alberta. 


i  Q. No matter what its geographical location as long as it is not in a city 
it is 


pretty well covered by Watrous?—A. I think it is doing a pretty good job. 
» _ Mr. Fiemine: Precisely where is Watrous? Can you indicate it on the map? 
me The CHAIRMAN: Up in Saskatchewan not far from the border. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: East of Saskatoon. 

The Wirness: Right up there. 

The Cuairman: It is about the middle of Saskatchewan, 

_ The Witness: North and east of Saskatoon. 


By the Chairman: 


a med it did, and I think will still tell you it is giving very good coverage. 
in 


that was a part of our discussion there. However, we are not trying to exclude 
e CBC. We are trying to get some way that we can keep in the picture 


~Q. Mr. Porter, my question was not argumentative, in any event. 
nly wanted to be sure that I understood you—A. If Watrous’ service is 


- The reason for that, gentlemen, lies in the fact that the wave lengths are 
tically all occupied, and if we are wrong on what we do to-day we cannot 
ge our mind because there will not be another wave length available 
the job. The whole of the north country will be unserved country, that 
ry about which we hear so much from the Peace River block of British 
mbia on up to Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabasca and Bear Lake where 
re are men living alone exploring, fishing and developing that territory? 
also tourists striving to go to our Alaska outlet, all of whom would like 
lave something at nights, at any rate, in the way of a broadcast. 1060 could 
used there, and that is the declared policy of the CBC to insure that these 
power wave lengths are available to bring service to all Canadians, not 
cate service to those in commercially sound areas. 
69120—43 
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“We discussed some proposals with the CBC on an exploratory basis looking 
to our being able to increase 1010 to 50,000 watts under local ownership. | 
The wave length 1060 is entitled under the Havana Agreement to function at © 
10,000 watts provided it protects Mexico and Philadelphia. In the schedule to 
the treaty it is stated that it shall not go above 10,000 watts. It has a ceiling 
on it, but it is possible to make an arrangement by agreement with the United 
States and Mexico, they being protected from radiation into their territory 
from this station by the construction of an appropriate antenna, whereby it is 
possible to take 1060 to 50,000 watts. That is on the assumption that Mexico 
and the United States will agree. Whether or not they will agree can only be 

ascertained by inquiry, but it is inconceivable there would be any objection 


+f the radiation does not intrude into their territory. b 
If 1060 can be so used we suggested to the CBC that they should take ~ 
1060 down to the southeast corner of the province near Taber, or somewhere — 
southeast of Lethbridge, put in directional protection on the south side of it to @ 
keep it from going down into the United States and offending against the i 
limitation of the treaty and direct its power northwards. That suggestion — 
received consideration and study at the hands of the officials of the CBC. © 
We have had a good many discussions about it, and they frankly arrived at ~ 
this position that while there are difficulties in the way of getting agreement from ~ 
Mexico and the United States they feel that the policy as laid down by parlia- — 
ment is such that they cannot give up a class 1-A wave length, which our ¥ 
proposal would involve, because if the CBC took 1060 and went to Taber to — 
ensure coverage of this province from the south to the north and to supplement ~ 
the coverage from Watrous 1010 would be available to go to 50,000 watts bi 
at its present location in Calgary. 5 . 
There was a very real obiection to the suggestion that a personally owned — 
corporation or nearly personally owned corporation should have control of so ~ 
powerful an instrument as a 50,000 watt station. The listeners whom I represent 
agree that there should be public, as distinct from government, ownership of a — 
facility of that power in any community. Mr. Love can take 1060, shield it 
to the south, lose the south half of Alberta—which, by the way is the area in’ 
which there is the greatest production and therefore the best commercial | 
market—and carry on, but he cannot serve the needs of the listeners for whom — 
I speak because that will not give province wide coverage. Therefore we dis- — 
cussed with him a proposal by which we ask that 1010 on a 1-A class wave length 
go to 50,000 watts on it and serve the local needs of agriculture throughout 
the province in that manner. I will outline that proposal. It is the one that ~ 
was referred to in the telegram from the stock growers. This is the proposal. 
We propose to form a corporation—it will have to be by a special Act of the — 
legislature—which will be required to have a minimum of 10,000, 12,000 or 
15,000 shareholders. We propose that no shareholder shall have over a stated — 
number of shares which we would not make large. We propose that that stock vi 
would be sold throughout rural Alberta and in the small towns and in the cities.” 
Therefore we would have this station and this wave length in the ownership — 
of a minimum of 10,000, 12,000—whatever we set it ator 15,000 listeners. My ~ 
own idea would be not less than 15,000 listeners. We would have public owner- — 
ship of radio which, remote as we are from the seat of authority in Ottawa, — 
is a vastly different thing from government ownership of any project. 
In the sale of that stock we believe we would cross political lines; we 
would cross religious lines; we would mix in all of the economic interests thai 
there are in the province, and we would have a listener ownership representa- 
tive of the interests of the people who are using these facilities. a | 
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I want to develop with you the conception of the government of this com- 
_ pany that we have in mind. We cannot have an annual meeting of all the 
- listeners of Alberta any more than we could have an annual meeting of all 
_ the voters of Alberta; so we have evolved a means by which these people 
~ can express their views, not only with respect to the commercial aspects of 
_ such a venture, but with respect to the listener aspects of such a venture. That 
is why I said the corporation would have to become incorporated by a special 
_ act of the legislature, because we intend to model it according to a plan which 
_ has long been in use by the farm organizations in Alberta, the type of thing 
_ we use for selecting our members of parliament and members of the legislature. 
We would like to divide the province into asufficient number of geographical 
_ areas to ensure a large governing body, which would be representative of each 
_ such geographical unit. The shareholders would annually select. a member who 
_ would attend an annual meeting of other people selected in the same manner. 
| I would suggest a division of the province, roughly, into fifty areas. We would 
then bring together the fifty people so chosen by the listeners in the province, 
| who would select a board of directors who would be in charge of the venture 
_ and would be responsible to that group for their conduct. My conception is 
similar to that of present farm organizations; there would be an annual meeting, 
| or more frequent meetings upon call, of those people, pursuant to the charter. 
| Now, such a structure would make available to management at once and 
_ continuously a response to programming. It would, I think, encourage the 
_ development of local talent. . It would certainly enable programming to local 
satisfaction. It could not, I think, conceivably want to function without carry- 
| ing a good deal of material from the national structure. It would always be 
under the government of whatever governing body from time to time presides 
Over radio in Canada. It would have over-riding government and local control 
upon its own government, planning and operation. It would earn some money, 
we hope. It need not be large because, with as broad a shareholding interest 
| as that, no one would get too large a dividend in any event. 

| We proposed to create such an organization, and we said: you can make 
| the grant of the licence contingent on the creation. But we have to have 
| a class 1-A wave-length. Why? We cannot take 1060, protect Mexico and 
Philadelphia, locate it so it will cover the province of Alberta, and still have 
it ina city, which would be essential if we are to programme it locally. The 
‘Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, on the other hand, will be feeding their 
Station remotely just as they do now at Watrous, so that the location in a city 
does not affect their ability to carry on their business. Hence we said to them: 
You take 1060 and go to Taber or to the vicinity of Taber where your wire 
“service now is anyway, and we will stay in Calgary or in the vicinity of 
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Calgary where we can programme and where our station will be available to the 
many people who, under this plan, will own it. And there we sit. That position 
has not developed beyond that stage and our discussions are in that position. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that I should point out to you that there is, so far 
as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has been able by its study to 
ascertain, no other wave-length available for either of us in Alberta, on which ~ 
we could conceivably work out a plan for a local or national province-wide 
coverage, with the possible exception of another wave-length, 730, which has to 
protect Mexico and would have the affect of cutting off a chunk of southern 
Alberta. On that wave-length at the moment there is a 150,000 watt outlet in 
Mexico. Whether it injects itself into Alberta too strongly or not, I do not think 
any of us are able to say without, perhaps, a chance of studying its output. 


By Mr. Fleming: : | 
Q. Has 730 been offered to you?—A. No, 730 has not been offered; but in an © 
endeavour to find some means of accommodating both local and national needs — 
for high power, we went over the list, and 730 turned up as a possibility, but it — 
has those difficulties attached to it. At this stage we are down to the point where 
there are only two available wave-lengths and one of them has to be shifted; yet 
we have the provincial-wide need for sufficient power to make that coverage. 
The reason why we are so intent on these things is because the pattern is © 
going to be set up for all time. There are not going to be new wave-lengths ~ 
available. Technical progress in radio is not along the lines of extending the © 
coverage of great power. The tendency is to give better density in smaller areas — 
and in other ways. ‘Technical developments are not calculated to bring about — 
an increase in the effective radiation of a wave-length; so we consider, when — 
dealing with this wave-length pattern, and the coverage for the province of — 
Alberta in perpetuity, that it becomes a matter of the gravest concern to our | 
people because they want to know whether, in perpetuity, they are going to ~ 
have any opportunity to have in their own control of facility by which they can 
speak to themselves at the time of their choice, and on the subject of their choice, 
or whether they must come to a remotely operated—sympathetic, if you like—~ 
organization which is 2,500 miles away. There are other stations in Alberta. — 
There are two or three stations in Edmonton, including an educational station — 
which formerly belonged to the university but now belongs to the provincial — 
government. Two stations in Edmonton, I think, are going to 5,000 watts, but t 
on terms that they will protect certain other stations and will not give a broad_ 
coverage. There are two stations in Calgary, both being newspaper-owned. Int 
addition to those stations, there is one in Lethbridge, and one is being built in ~ 
Medicine Hat. It, too, will be newspaper-owned. 1 
Now, I want to say something to you about the subject of newspaper owner- 
ship; and at the outset, let me say that it is not intended to be critical of 
- newspaper ownership or newspaper functioning, and it is not in any way a quarrel 
with the press. What I have to say is designed to lead to what we believe is 7 
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plan by which the press can be kept free. When we think of freedom of the 
press we think of freedom from local interference with its right to say what it 
should. We have in this country, regardless of political views, and sometimes — 
under great provocation steadfastly resisted any suggestion that we could, by law, — 
interfere with the press. A generation or two ago any powerful mind that could — 
think or write, could start a paper; and the competition that existed among tht 
kind of mind made newspaper men independent of the temptation to suppress, 
which the advertiser endeavours from time to time to impose on a newspaper. — 
He did not yield to the temptation to suppress, first, because he was an individual — 
with a lot of character; and secondly, because he knew it was of no use because — 
his competitor would tell it anyway. The business of newspaper publishing 1 
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changing rapidly and will continue to change because it is availing itself of the 
_ growth of mass production methods. Newspapers generally are no longer run by 
_ editors; they are run by publishers. They are factories and their products is 
_ newspapers. Their single source of revenue is from advertising. 

ie The impact of succession duties will compel the concentration of ownership 
_ of newspapers in fewer hands and larger corporations. In the west it will lead 
_ to the almost complete ownership of newspapers by people who have large sums 
of money, because of becoming large ventures. Most people with large sums of 
_ money do not live in our midst. } 


ee - By Mr. Coldwell: 

od Q. That is in the west, you mean?—A. In the west. From time to time, 
_ under the stress that attends a new country such as ours, economic conditions 
_ develop when we quarrel with great advertisers, great institutions, great 
_ businesses, the rest of Canada, the government of Canada, and sometimes 
amongst ourselves. 

i What I have to say is premised on the fact that we are certainly freezing 
_ the radio picture in perpetuity. We are coming to the time when the radio 
in Alberta is going to belong to two people. Radio is going to belong to corporate- 
_ owned newspapers, probably chain-owned; and as they .become chain-owned, 
they become less capable of resisting major advertising pressure; and. radio is 
going to be owned by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation whose function 
| was never to serve our local needs. Now, if and when that time comes, when we 
in Alberta have to quarrel, as we think we have the right. to do, and exhibit our 
_ quarrelsome characteristics by speaking freely, then, unless we have an outlet 
| of adequate power in the possession of the people of that province, under its 
- local set-up where its control cannot ever be concentrated, we are going to be left 
‘between the choice of an outlet not intended to serve our local problems, which 
is managed from he east, and which thinks in terms only of national problems 
remote from us unquestionably except by long travel; benevolent if you like, 
anxious to serve, efficient, if you like, but not seized with, or attuned to our 
problems; and a chained-owned structure, supported probably by the very 
" people whose economic interests are the subject of attack. 

__. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we do not like to contemplate that spectacle. 
We talk about freedom of speech a good deal and we think of it as belonging to 
the speaker. Freedom of speech belongs to the listener. Freedom of speech 
u belongs to the reader: Freedom of speech is of no value to anybody if the 
_ Opportunity to speak is not freely available; and as the facilities for reaching 


b 


| people contract, first, because the newspaper does not get to the farmer ; 
: 

; 

¥ 


_ text, because it is becoming less free; next, because the only vehicle, the radio, 
| adequate to reach us is remotely controlled; then we are back to the horse and 
buggy days of communication and we are unable, as I said a moment ago, 
to speak freely to ourselves about the subject of our own choice. 

ie 

1) By Mr. Coldwell: 

a Q. You have given us a very fine argument for co-operative ownership 
[sof community stations—A. That, too, has been, discussed. 


bea ~ Mr. Fremine: In Alberta. 
e: Mr. Cotpwetu: Anywhere. 


- The Wirness: I am glad you raised that point, sir; but we cannot turn this 
into a co-operative. 
By Mr. Coldwell: 


__ Q. I thought that was what you proposed to do—A. No, this will have 
0 be a joint stock venture. There are a lot: of lads who would be willing to 
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turn! it into a co-operative but.you can have only two kinds of co-operative, — 
purchasers’ co-operatives and consumers’ co-operatives. If you had a pur- Z 
chasers’ co-operative, you would have the people paying the money to the @ 
station when it should be the advertiser. They could form a co-operative and | 
own it. But you cannot have a consumer co-operative because they do not 
pay you anything, the listener does not pay, so you cannot set it up on a basis — 
of a co-operative; but you can set it up on the basis of share ownership. By — 
putting a ceiling on the number of shares that can be owned by an individual, 
you can perpetuate the present acquisition or accumulation or concentration of 
enough stock so that any group, or certainly a small group, could control it. 

Q. Isn’t that precisely what a co-operative does? It puts a ceiling on the 
number of shares which an individual can own.—A. That was the original con- 
ception of U.G.G. I should say to you that since that time their organization, - 
about which, as you know, I have a good deal to do, have got away from- 
the share type of set-up and are evolving the capital out with the idea of having — 

those who use the facilities currently own those facilities. The thing that was 
wrong with the shareholder structure was that the shares were retained by 

those who ceased to be the users and the use was in those who did not own 

the shares. So now we try to revolve those ownerships. You will hear more- 
about that. 


The CuarrmMan: I might bring you and Mr. Coldwell together to this | 
extent, that what you are offering to do is to incorporate as many of the 
co-operative principles of management as possible into a joint stock company. — 

The Wirness: Yes, but to this end, that we want the listeners to own this. 
station and to be able to control its functioning. ‘ 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. You do not want the advertisers to control it?—A. No. 

Q. Will you sell advertising?—A. I think so. I think that advertising is 

one of the most interesting things that comes over the air. I think that the 
public is tremendously interested in it. We have found in our own city that 
the advertiser—the paper that can get the departmental store adds can increase 
its circulation to beat the band over the other fellow who cannot get it. There 
is tremendous reader interest in advertising. x 
By Mr. Knight: i) 

Q. Just as a matter of clarification, if the ownership of the shares is to 

be limited in this proposition, what it to be the relatiinship of the present owner 
to all this?—A. We are going to buy him out, lock, stock, and barrel. ‘ 


By Mr. Fleming: : 

Q. It is going to be a case of diffusion of ownership ‘by means of “radio. 
- diffusion.’”—A. That is right, based on the proposition that we want to continue 
that diffusion; so we won’t have a concentration of ownership. vs 
Q. Supposing your scheme does not work out, through difficulties in 
obtaining your special act, or difficulties im connection with the sale of stock 
in small lots, or the working out of terms between the owner and those who 
are to look after the finances?——A. That question was raised by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s board; we are prepared to make the grant of the 
licence contingent on the accomplishment of the fact. r 
Q. Does that mean that if you do not carry through this scheme for one 
reason or another you are prepared to go to 1060?—A. Speaking now as I am, 
I would say, if we cannot provide this kind of business, for the maintenance 
of 1010, then we are not going to be asking for it. Our proposal is to eliminate 
Mr. Love entirely. 
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Ke -Q. In that event, you would willingly go to 1060?—A. No, we would not 
__ be in 1060 at all. The listener group that I am asking about simply would not 
be in business and Mr. Love would be left to deal with 1060 or 1010. 


es Q. But you are speaking for the listeners?__A. Yes, I am submitting a set- 
- up to you that eliminates Mr. Love. May I say one thing. 


a By Mr. Smith: 
Fi Q. How much more have you got to say?—A. There is only one thing I 
__want to say because I do not want to leave you under any misapprehension. I 
’ said something about the development of the press and I would put it to you 
that the development of this station would be the finest thing in the world 
for our western press, to guarantee it freedom from the pressure about which 
I spoke. I wanted to say that at the outset, but shall round it out that way. 
The CuHairman: Now, gentlemen, Mr. Porter will be here at 10.30 in the 
_ morning. We will adjourn until then; but before doing so, I would say that 
_ there has been distributed this breakdown of station logs. It has not been 
filed yet, but it has been distributed to everybody for convenience, { 
me Mr. Smriru: It will be filed, though?—A. Yes, it will be filed when some 
_ person comes forward to do so. When you return, bring them back with you 
because there are no more copies available. 
2: Mr. Cotpweti: You do not want these things here to-morrow. 
sf The Cuatrman: No, it has not been filed. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Somebody will do that, I understand 
} The Cuarrman: Yes, but he wont have any more copies to distribute. 
ive Mr. Cotpwetu: This is not intended for use at this stage. 
The Cuarrman: It might come up tomorrow. 


Mr. Cotpweu: I think some of us would probably like to refer to it. 
jor I think Mr. Love has a very good record according to this breakdown. 


| The CuHarrman: You would be quite at liberty in asking a question, to 

_ refer to any documents that you have. All I wanted was to make sure that 

everybody would have it with him when the time came. We will now adjourn 
_ until 10.30 tomorrow, Friday, in the same place. 


_. The committee adjourned at 6.00 p.m. to meet again at 10.30 o’clock 
am. Friday, July 26th. 
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APPENDIX A 


(Omatted from page 174 of the evidence) 


April 18, 1946, _ 


Dear Sir;—I have to advise that a recommendation of the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation that the channel 
1060 Ke. be assigned to CFCN, Calgary, in order that the channel 
1010 Ke. may be made available to them for a high power station of 
their system, has been approved. 

I am accordingly directed to inform you that the channel 1060 Ke. 
will no longer be available to your station after June Ist, 1947. 

We are holding the channel 1220 Ke. for your station and the change 
may be made when you begin operation with 5 Kw. 


Yours very truly, 


C. P. EDWARDS, 
Deputy Minister. 

Lethbridge Broadcasting Limited, 

Marquis Hotel, 

Lethbridge, Alta. 


APPENDIX B 
(Omitted from page 174 of the evidence) 


April 18, 1946. 


Dear Sir;—I have to advise that a recommendation of the Board 
of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation that the channel 
990 Ke. be made available to them for the use of a high power station of 
their system, has been approved. I am accordingly directed to inform 
you that this channel will no longer be available to your station after 
June Ist, 1947, and the channel 1080 Ke. has been assigned to your station 
in lieu thereof. 

This change will require the use of a directional antenna to protect 
other stations on the channel 1080 Ke. under the provisions of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

I would therefore request that you take the necessary steps to 
prepare for operation on the new channel and submit for the approval 
of the Department as soon as possible, a complete design for the necessary 

directional antenna prepared by a competent engineer, 


Yours very truly, 


C. P. EDWARDS. 
Deputy Minister. 

The Commissioner, 

Manitoba Telephone System, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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APPENDIX C 


(Omitted from page 174 of the evidence) 
| April 18, 1946. 


Dear Sir;—I have to advise that a recommendation of the Board — 
of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, that the channel — 
1010 Ke. be made available to them for the use of a high power station of 7 
their system has been approved. I am accordingly directed to inform you 4 
that this channel will no longer be available to your station after June 7 
Ist, 1947, and the channel 1060 Ke. has been assigned to your station in — 
lieu thereof. i : ; 

This change will require the use of a directional antenna to protect — 
other stations on the channel 1060 Ke. under the provisions of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. _ % 
i I would thereof request that you take the necessary steps to prepare — 
for operation on the new channel and submit for the ‘approval of the © 
Department as soon as possible, a complete design for the necessary ¥ 
directional antenna prepared by a competent engineer. 


Yours very truly, = 
(Sgd.) C. P. EDWARDS, 
~ Deputy Minister. — 
Mr. H. G. Love, qi 
The Voice of the Prairies Ltd., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Re “ House or Commons, 
a. July 26, 1946. 

_ The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.30 o’clock 
_ am. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. L. R. Beaudoin, presided. 


The Vice-Cuarman: Gentlemen, a quorum is seen so we will start the 
| meeting. When we adjourned yesterday, Mr. Porter, Solicitor for CFCN, was 
presenting his case. This morning we will ask him to go on with his presentation. 


Mr. M. M. Porter, K.C., recalled: 


ze The Wirness: Well, Mr..Chairman, I can assure you that I am almost 
through. Last night as we closed I was saying what I think perhaps I should 
_ repeat, that the establishment of such a station as we propose under local 
_ ownership would be a fine guarantee to the press in circumstances which I have 
' suggested might apply. It would be a protection permitting to use and enjoy 
_ its freedom as well. 

mt _ Now, I have spoken largely from the listener standpoint in what I had to 
“say but there is another approach which I. think ought to be considered. In 
our province we have a like ambition to develop local industry to that which 
prevailed in Canada in the 90s when we were largely dependent on agricultural 
economy, and while many years may pass before we have large industry we are 
‘doing our best to develop industries of the size that will serve our domestic 
needs. Now, these industries and those businesses that are distributing goods 
‘there now need some facilitics to reach this selfsame audience which the 
national station does not and cannot give them. Moreover, the national system 
is bringing the large competitors, mainly foreign owned competitors, into their 
market now. Let me illustrate. We can make soap in Calgary, but how can 
8 soap manufacturer in Calgary tell these people about his soap when: the 
"national structure with complete coverage is telling about all the soap we hear 
| about. I simply use that to illustrate. We have a woollen mill at Cardston, 
making blankets, something that is getting along quite well. How does it get 
out to these people? Alberta is quite a producer of cheese, very excellent cheese, 
ie around the west side and in west of Edmonton. How does this compete 
with Kraft’s? If the people who are producing these things don’t have something 
to offset the constant presence in their market of the ads mainly of foreign- 
Owned competitors, where will they be? So, there is a use for this station from 
the standpoint of the people of Alberta who have to sell this audience. 

And now, it has been suggested in some of our talks with the board, with 
“the CBC, that perhaps they sheuld take over 1010 and make some arrangement 
by which time purchased would be assigned for the use of farm organizations, 


“Now, a good deal of thought was given to that but the idea was rejected for 
this reason— 


tote 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. It was rejected by whom?—A. By these listener people for whom ti 
am speaking, the groups for whom I am speaking, because they do not think 
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that it will work; and it seems to me that there is this consideration, a station 
owned and operated as I have suggested is always under the regulatory powers — 
of the CBC and if were unwilling it could be compelled to give what service the 
CBC would fairly ask from it. If, on the other hand, this station came under 
the control of the CBC there would be no way in which the farm groups could 
ensure that the time originally granted would not be impaired or altered or made \ 
& 


subordinate to some of the dominant commercial needs of the structure. 

Now I want to go back just a moment to the question of programming. It 
is a very difficult! problem for the CBC on account of the time differential. A — 
symphony down here at nine o’clock at night is reaching us at six o’clock, and ~ 
- go through the piece. The time selected to bring that programme to the audiences — 
down here when it is most acceptable to that audience brings it to us at a time ~ 
that is different and often not acceptable. That time factor also makes it 
highly important that there should be in this territory a station such as I have 
outlined under the control I have suggested. : 

Now, I should like to summarize the suggestion we have made. 1.—in any 
event we want to take 1010 to 50,000 watts in Calgary: under the kind of — 
ownership I have suggested. If the CBC is still of the opinion that it is not — 
able when we choose to carry out what is believe to be parliament’s intent then 
st can take 1060 down at Taber, as I described yesterday, and through a signal — 
over a little further and into Saskatchewan to develop for the greater bulk of — 
that area what is now coming in from Watrous. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Would you mind an interruption there, or would you prefer to complete | 

your statement?—A. Go ahead. 

Q. Are you proposing that for the trans-Canada network or the dominion ~ 

network?—A. I haven’t given that any thought. “a 

Q. Is your submission applicable to either?—A. Yes. This station would — 

have to fit into the CBC overall picture in the manner best suited to their needs. — 

I do not know whether it would fit in, but if they need more coverage in Alberta, — 

and remember I want to make it clear that this is going to duplicate in large © 

measure what Watrous has been doing; nevertheless, if their agreement calls — 

for duplication, then it cam be accomplished by the use of 1060 at Taber, as — 

I outlined. a 

Now, at the outset yesterday, Mr Coldwell said something about the remarks — 

I made with respect to national policy with regard to radio, and I said I would ae 
come back to the opening by the Minister where he gathered up excerpts from the — 

various reports back to 1932. This ison page 5, the 1932 committee said:— 

The Prime Minister. of the day, the Right Hon. R. B.. Bennett, fe 

sntroduced a bill on May 16, 1932, to establish a national system. During ~ 

the second reading of the bill (which was later passed unanimously by ui 

both Houses of parliament) Mr. Bennett said:— 

Then, a quotation from the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett: 

Mr. Maybank resumed the chair. 3 

‘The Right Hon. R. B. Bennett said:— We 

Other and alternative systems may meet the requirements of other — 

countries, and in any case it is not my purpose to comment unfavourably _ 

upon those systems. But it seems to me clear that in Canada the system | 

we can most profitably employ is one which, in operation and control, — 

responds most directly to the popular will and the national need. - 

Now, what I am trying to do is to come within that very sentence because — 

we feel that there is room for both of us on the list of these stations of local — 

ownership in which the CBC control would certainly not serve our purpose. — 
’ Then he goes on:— i 


a 


~ 
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Secondly, no other scheme than that of public ownership can ensure 
to the people of this country, without regard to class or place, equal enjoy- 
ment of the benefits and pleasures of radio broadcasting. Private 
ownership must necessarily discriminate between densely and sparsely 
populated areas. 


And now, that thought that public ownership must be dominant is a - 
_ premised on other grounds perhaps, but certainly on this ground, that this wave 
@ length must be used to reach sparsely settled areas, And now, what I suggest 
_ to this committee is that the use of 1010 for the national system in Alberta 
7. had very, very little of the coverage that the national system now has and ean 
_ have, but it leaves completely neglected all that country in the north; and, 
_ having regard to the fact as I said yesterday and think I should repeat, that no 
_ new wave lengths are likely to become available, that country is going to be 
neglected and continue to be neglected regardless of its expansion. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


a Q. You are talking about the coverage by Watrous?—A. Yes. 
i Q. Is it not a fact that CBK, Watrous, covers the northern area within the 
‘ western side of Alberta?—A. I think they get Watrous clear up into the Grand 


- Prairie country; and in fact, I think there are occasions when the Grand 
_ Prairie station picked up Watrous on a receiving set and rebroadcast it, it comes 
in that well. Yes, I think that is true. And it is well received down to the 
Waterton lakes. I have a place twenty-two miles southwest of Calgary and I 
» get it there. Mr. ChurchTI do not see him here this morninge—is twelve miles 
_ north of Calgary, and he gets it. 


4 Mr. Hansexy: If I might interrupt, Mr. Porter. I happen to live just 
| sixty miles north and west of Lethbridge and we get Watrous quite plainly. I 
~ might modify that by saying I am not certain about that during the daytime 
z because I very seldom listen to any radio in the daytime, being in demand. 
_ But at night we can get Watrous very, very easily from there, and it occurred 
_ to me that sometime or other we might just put a compass on that map there, 
% one point being at Watrous and just make a circle in order that we might be able 
to tell approximately how far that goes. 


a The Wirness: Well, the fact is that if there are some spots along the 
| western side of Alberta into which Watrous does not go on occasion they are being 
_ served by the local stations at Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton, which have 
carried, will carry and will probably be obliged to carry, a good deal of CBC’s 
f programmes. 

pine 


-  —- By Mr. Smith: 


ar 

a. Q. Surely not if they take 1010 in Calgary.—A. I think there is bound to be 
an ultimate distribution of those programmes in order to give listener variety. 
You see, I do not think I need to tell Mr. Smith this, that in our province we 
“have a different position from what obtains down here. 

~ QQ. Excuse me, but I do not think you understood me. What I mean is this, 
| if the CBC have 1010 in Calgary ?—A. Oh? 

' Q. Their object, of course, is to cut out the local stations from CBC pro- 
| grammes?—A, To cut out local stations? 


z _ Mr. Corpwetu: Is that a fair way of putting it? Is not the object of the 
CBC in getting 1010 to carry out the policy that was laid down? 
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laid down by parliament or radio committees that the high powered, class 1A 
stations would be owned and operated by the CBC. 
Mr. Smrru: Let us change the wording. I meant it to be inevitable, in the 
ordinary course of events. : 
The CHAIRMAN: The result is what you are intending to convey. ; 
Mr. Smiru: That is it. I put it badly, but that is what I meant. 
The Wrerness: That is why I wanted to examine actually what the declared 
policy is. I think the declared policy is that there shall be a chain adequate to 
cover but not to duplicate. : 


Pe ee 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Mr. Porter, I do not think there can be any question but that the — 
class 1A high power channels are reserved for the CBC and that the operators — 
of these stations have known it all the time—A. I suggest this to you: the “@ 
function of this committee surely, being the body to which CBC is responsible 
and charged with the duty of seeing to the proper use of such facilities as we 
have, is such that it ought from time to time to take a look at the application — 
and development of whatever policy has been laid down. ‘ 

Q. That is all right——A. Therefore I say I am not interested in arguing i 
about what has gone by because we will still have to go back and take a 
look at what is going on in the future. Based on that, let us make a fresh 
approach and see whether by the use of these wave lengths we can develop 
a better use of them to the people in Alberta, at any rate, than is available if 
they all come into some one hand simply -because as long ago as 1932 we 
thought that was a good idea. . 

Q. 1941—A. Well, I say as long ago as 1932; but in arriving at the 
conclusion in 1941, let me say that the committee did not have before it the 
kind of listener interest that I think is being exhibited by the people that I 
represent before this committee. : ¢ a 

Mr. Fieminc: May I ask a question there? j 

Mr. Brupotn: How was it’ developed? a 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Fleming has the floor. 


ae 
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By Mr. Flenung: 

-..Q. May I ask a question there. [t arises out of Mr. Porter’s answer to © 
Mr. Coldwell. That answer, I think, is capable of this interpretation, that 
you admit the statement Mr. Coldwell has made both about the principles to ~ 
be followed by the CBC as laid down by parliament and the predecessors of — 
this committee and what he has said about notice to these stations, but you 
think the principles ought to be reinterpreted in the light of development of — 
listener trends in Alberta?—A.. Yes. % 
- Q. I want to go back to. that a little bit and ask you if, on behalf of © 
those you represent, you admit in the first place that the principle back of @ 
OBC policy is as laid down by Mr. Coldwell, and in the second place whether — 
your clients, particularly Mr. Love, admit that they had notice for over a ~ 
period of years as Mr. Coldwell suggests——A. I read the record with respect — 
to the station in Toronto and the discussion about those notices; and certainly — 
so far as Mr. Love is concerned, the original endorsement on that notice on 
his licence, which simply made reference to section 15, he did not regard as © 
notice nor did I; because it is precisely what is on your motor licence in the — 
province of Alberta and, I think, on our liquor licence—a notice calling atten-— 
tion to a provision in the regulations. = 
Q. If I may interject there, that endorsement has nothing to do with the © 
situation at all because it does not refer to class 1A frequencies or taking over 
. 
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Was there anything else that may be 
g?—A. Well, there was a letter came subsequently 


Z Q. We are speaking of this earlier period.—A. Not earlier. Mr, Coldwell 
‘Suggested back over an earlier period. 

e Mr. Cotpweuu: Mr. Chairman, it is now 11 o’clock. When we meet 
again I should like the privilege of placing before the committee one of the 
Teasons why I believe the stations should have known that this was the policy 
‘Of the CBC. . But it is 11 o’clock. I want to answer Mr. Fleming, 

_ The committee took recess at 11 a.m. 

_ _The committee resumed at 11.30 o’clock a.m. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
L. R. Beaudoin, presided. ; 
The Vice-Cyairman: Order, gentlemen, I see a quorum: Let us start 


where we left off when we adjourned temporarily at 11 o’clock. We shall hear 
Mr. Porter. 


_~ Mr. Cotpwett: Mr. Chairman, just as we rose, I remarked that I would like 
to put something on the record in relation to what Mr. Fleming has said to 
show that, after all, the statement I made was well founded. I am sorry, but 
I have been so busy that I did not have time to look this up before. 
_ The Vice-Cuatrman: Mr. Coldwell, I would like to interject here that it 
might be better to wait until Mr. Fleming comes back. 
; Mr. Cotpwe.u: Oh, I am sorry, I thought he was here; I was speaking 
o him. 

© The Vice-CHamman: He was here at the beginning of the meeting but he 
left for a few minutes. Maybe we could go on with the questioning of Mr. 
Porter or with whatever he has left to say, because his statement was not 
completely finished when we rose. 


F The Wirness: I think at this point I might, perhaps, tender these copies 


af the letters that a member of the committee asked to be produced yesterday. 
They are taken from the record. They are in the record and they were copied 
sey the record. That is why the copies do not bear the letterhead on which 


they were originally issued. 


) The Vicr-Cuatrman: These are the letters quoted by Mr. Love in his 
tatement yesterday. 

| The Witness: That is right, the correspondence in respect to the licence. 
€ took them out of the record because the clerk of the committee had the 
etters with him. 

> Now, Mr. Chairman, there is just one more point I would like to emphasize. 
Ve are fixing the pattern of radio broadcasting for the long future in Alberta 
iy the decision that this committee makes. Whatever may be the declared 
olicy, I think this committee is bound to examine any extension made pur- ~ 
ant to that policy in, the light of existing circumstances, to the end that the 
laximum available good can come to the listener in Alberta. 

> Unless we keep 1010 in the kind of ownership I have described, we cannot: 

gain secure anything to take care of our local necds. Dr. Frigon, in giving 
is testimony—I would like to refer to the paragraph at the top of page 58— 
% By Mr. Ross (St. Paul): 


\ 
a Q. What page is that?—A. Page 58; it is in the second book of the pro- 
edings, states the nationak purpose in these terms:— . 


fe To provide broadcasting of a truly Canadian character and pur- 


- pose the CBC must have at its disposal facilities through which every 
point in Canada can be reached. Because of this, the CBC is greatly 
19120—5 
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interested in regional coverage, even over thinly-populated districts” 
where the cost per listener of providing service is relatively high. That 
is why the CBC has already built a 50 kw. transmitter at Sackville 
(CBA) to serve the largest possible portion of the Maritimes, and like- 
wise another 50 kw. transmitter at Watrous (CBK) to serve the prairie 
provinces; these would: hardly be justified from a purely commercial 
point of view. Additional high power stations of this kind are required 
to complete the national coverage. ah | 


I suggest to you, gentlemen, that even if we start with the assumption, 
which I do not think is warranted, but even if we do start with the assumption 
that Watrous does not give full coverage day and night to all of rural Alberta, 
having regard to the necessities of our people, and the use which the CRG 
could make of a public-owned station, it is better that we keep 1010 to serve 
both the local and the national needs in the ownership that I suggest, that 
is, that it should not be taken for the national set-up, to duplicate, in large 
“measure, what is now being served, at a cost to the people of the province of 
Alberta, of their being unable, through a facility locally controlled, to serve 
themselves. Thank you very much, gentlemen. — | 

| 
By Mr. Coldwell: | 

Q. May I ask you this question: referring to publicly owned station, 
your position is, as I understand it, that these farmers organizations woul 
not own this station, but rather that. there be a joint stock company con, 
sisting mainly, but not entirely, of farmers who own the station.—A. Oh, yes 
I think we reviewed that together yesterday, I think it would be unwise fo 
‘the farm organization to own the station because I think you might ther 
have a concentration of one type. ed 
Q. I know, you said that yesterday. 
a propaganda unit. 
~  Q. Well, Mr. Porter, if that is the case, if we allow this high-powere! 
station to pass into the hands of a joint stock company, what about allowin 
another high powered station to pass into the hands of another, joint stoe 
company?—A. Well, I doubt if there is another wave-length available. Cel 
tainly, I think, we probably have in Alberta a unique situation. It migh 
be duplicated:in Saskatchewan, but we have a local need which, as I endeavo : 
to point out to you yesterday, the settled policy, I think, did not sufficient) 
consider, because these 300,000 or 400,000 people, if they were together in a cit 
would be served by a facility adequate to reach them. But they are scatterel 
Although they have mutual interests, they are scattered over a broad are 
and they must have the power. I suggest that the declared. policy ought 
be reconsidered in the light of events to make available some facility thi 
wikl serve both the national and, what I call, the local need. -¢ 

-Q. I think your proposal has to be given very careful consideratidll 
f an interesting case; but what occurs to me 
d all over the provin¢ 
: ave a large Ukranit 
population in western Canada. Would you say that the Ukranian populatir 
d, or even the French population should be served, by a hig 


—A. You might find it turned int 


3p 


: 


which we hope to weld closer @ 
the mutual needs that: arise Int 


Sa 
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_Q. I understood your argument was that the farmers had a common 
~ economic interest.—A. Yes, and the people in the small towns have a common 
- social interest as well. | 

me ~6=«Q. Certainly. 

oe 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul): 


a Q. Your idea is to get as large a diversity as possible through the number of 

_ shareholders?—A. Yes, indeed, to diversify geographically and occupationally. | 

_.  Q. That would be achieved through the sale of stock to the population ?— 
A. That is right. 


By Mr, Coldwell: 


Q. Who is going to manage the station? Is that settled?—A. No. . 
Q. That is not settled?—A, No, no. 
_ The Vicr-Cuarman: I would like to direct the attention of Mr. Coldwell 
to this fact: when he says that the Ukrainians and the French have a common 
nterest and would ask Mr. Porter what he thinks about giving a special broad- 
| casting service to each of them, I would like to point out that the French would 
not enter into it. : 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I know. 
The Vicz-CHairMAn: Because their status is entirely different. 


Mr. Cotpwetz: It just came into my head. We have a large minority there. 
“May I draw Mr. Fleming’s attention to what I was going to do in his absence, 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. You mentioned in respect to the proposed new company that you 

isualized from 10,000 to 15,000 shareholders. Do you mean shareholders or 

“shares?—A. Well, shareholders is what I meant, and that there be established a 

_ ceiling on the number of shares that any one person could control, with the 

& object of avoiding, as far as humanly possible, any change in ownership, so that 
it would continuously reflect listener interest. 

Mr. Cotpweu: I understand. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. What ceiling do you propose?—A. Well, if my suggestion were adopted, 
ould say: $500 would be quite a big enough ceiling to put on it. 

- Q. Would you agree that a basis of holding where no person has more than 
10 per cent of the stock of the station would be a pretty good diffusion?—A. Yes, 
_ that is diffusion, but I contemplate a much broader diffusion than that; I would 
yt want anybody to have more than half of one per cent, because the object 
‘that we visualized is that we can draw from these listeners a continuous 
expression of their needs and thus be able to serve them. The great problem of 
to-day is to know what are your listener trends. That is the CBC’s problem 
jwell. We want to bring this as nearly as may be into keeping with what those 
ple want, because it is to serve them, it is for the listeners. 


. _ By Hon. Mr. McCann: 


-. Q. Is your proposal that of a co-operative enterprise with a share capital 
father than a co-operative enterprise composed of members thereof? I have 
ard you argue so much for co-operative enterprise. What would be the 
embership basis? Would this be something different?—A. Yes, as a matter of 
tact, I said to the committee yesterday— ; 

_ Q. I did not hear it—A. That I did not think this could be organized as a 
€0-operative for this reason: You can have two kinds of co-operatives; first, a 
“purchaser co-operative, in which case you have the advertisers owning the 
— 69120—54 
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station, because they are the people who would take the place in it of the 
purchaser in the purchaser co-operative or consumer co-operative; but in this — 
case, inasmuch as your service 1s free to the listeners, it is the listener who takes — 
the place of the consumer, so it could not be set up as a co-operative, and it has, 7 
as I said, to be set up as an ordinary joint stock company with share capital — 
broadly distributed, without anyone having too large a piece of it. 4 

Q. But limited to one type of shareholder?—A. No, no; we propose to sell © 
right through the listeners, a cross-section Alberta. I would expect to sell to . 
the miners, to the people in the oil fields, to the people in the small towns, to the © 
farmers, to the lumber people, to people in the cities, and to get as broad a 
coverage through ownership as I possibly could. 

Q. But even at that, would not the majority of your membership likely be 
farmers?——A. Yes, you cannot have anything but a majority of farmers in ag 
country where over two-thirds of the people are farmers; and in addition to that, 
the people in the small towns are dependent on the farmers. 


a 


By the Vice-Chairman; 

Q. The company you are talking about is a company of a very special 
character?—A. Oh, yes, I outlined to the committee yesterday how we would — 

create it and how it would be governed. I am sorry, Dr. McCann, but you may 
see it in the record. q 
Q. I am right in understanding that you do not favour any ordinary indi- — 
vidual or company owning a 50 ke. station?—A. I said yesterday that the 
listeners for whom I spoke feel particularly, in view of what I said about the long — 
future, that a 50 kw station in our province, having regard to our conditions, — 
ought not to be in the hands of a small group, because the service which it could 
give could be better controlled if its ownership were broadly distributed amongst ; 
the listeners. 4 
Q. You also referred to the change in the situation to-day as compared to 
what existed in 1932 or in 1936, as far as listener interest was concerned. Now, 
would’nt you say that the CBC largely, if not entirely, is responsible for the 
increasing of listener interest?——A. Yes, 1 would say that the quantity of our 
radio has improved tremendously and is improving. The greatest. contribution to 
audience interest has been the importation of the featured American programmes, — 
and that must, I think, always be true, because of the enormous facilities which ~ 
they have for programming. We have no quarrel with the CBC: We are using 
their programmes every day and we would expect to service them as far as we 
could on this station; but we say that if this wave-length goes, then we are 
robbed forever of the facility which would give to the rural people of sibel 
what we think of, when we think of a city, as a local service. o 
Q. One of your conclusions would be that because the CBC has succeeded 

in increasing listener interest, you people believe that somebody else should have 
certain facilities they could enjoy—A. Well, Mr. Love’s testimony, I think 
indicated an attempt on his part, away back even before we had the old commis- 
sion, to do exactly what I think is giving to the CBC its great audience appeal. 
He wanted to bring in the NBC in those days. We were prevented from doing’ 
that in those days, but subsequently our national policy changed in 1935, we 
said: we are going to bring it in. I think they have done a good job and the 
CBC has done a good job from the listener standpoint. We want to get them, 
but we do not want them to be developed so they rob us completely of our facility 
for dealing with our own problems. & 


By Mr. Coldwell: ‘ 
Q. When we rose at 11 o’clock, Mr. Fleming was disputing a statement K 
made, that clause 1-A channels had been reserved for the CBC, and that it had 


x 


been pretty largely the opinion of the parliamentary committees which met 
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subsequently. As I was saying, due to the pressure of work, I have not been 
able to consult the records very thoroughly and I have not, now, as far as the 
records of the committee are concerned; but I have found that in Hansard, of 
- March 19th, 1941, revised, which I have here, at page 1683, I asked Mr. Howe:— 


3 In the allocation, as announced some time in February, of broadcast- 
ing frequencies or channels to take effect on March 29, in accordance 
with the so-called Havana agreement of 1937 and subsequent arrange- 
« ments, I notice that three of the six or seven class 1A clear channels, 
a listed as available for Canada in the north American regional broadcast- 
_ ing agreement, have been allotted to private commercial stations which 
; operate on a power of from 10,000 to 15,000 watts. Inasmuch as the class 
1A clear channels envisage the ultimate use of 50,000 watts or more, will 
this allocation mean the abandonment of the policy which was stated by 
the minister at, Moncton on October 12, 1937? 


i The Minister is reported as having summarized the basic policy 
re as follows:—. 


~ 


= 


The broadcasting corporation has adopted, as a policy, govern- 


a 4 ment ownership and operation of the larger stations. In future pri- 
bef vate stations will not be allowed to expand beyond 1,000 watts, while. 
ley existing larger stations will not be permitted to increase their present 
@Y 


power. The corporation will, however, proceed as rapidly as funds 
a will permit to build a series of highpower stations, which will in 
vf themselves give full coverage. 


ia Mr. Howe then stated that he would like to make a reply to that question 
ata later date. So two days later, on March 21st, 1941, at page 1761 of the 
_ Tevised Hansard, Mr. Howe made this statement :— 


Rs ae The hon. members for Rosetown-Biggar (Mr. Coldwell) asked for 
Ag certain information concerning the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
_ ~My officers have prepared a reply which I shall be glad to place on 
Hansard. It is as follows:— 
Three of the Class 1-A channels allocated under the Havana 
agreement to Canada have been assigned to privately-owned stations 
in order to meet a provision of the treaty that some use must be made 
of these channels within one year from March 29, 1941, but under 
the present policy those stations concerned may only use their present 
power. With regard to the possibility of a misapprehension in 
this respect on the part of the owners of these stations, there is no 
vested interest in the licence issued for the operation of a radio 
broacasting station. 
Mr. Hanson (York-Sunbury)— 


That is to say, the government can refuse at any time to renew 
the licence? 


Mr. Howr—Yes. It is definitely stated in the Act that there is 
no vested interest. 


_ I wish I had had that report in my hand last week when Mr. Sedgwick 
as before us, because it is extraordinary to me, with this on the record, and 
le publicity that must have been given to it at the time, and with the sub- 
equent references in the minutes of the proceedings of the various committees, 
5 that there should be any misunderstanding regarding what was to be the final 
Gisposition of these wave-lengths. 

_ Mr, Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, I think I should make an observation. That 
ms to me to fall very far short of saying that it was the settled policy of the 
ernment at that time, or that any radio committee of parliament had 
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recommended that these three stations were to have their wave-lengths taken 
over by the CBC system. It is amazing to me, if that was the government policy — 
at the time, that Mr. Howe was careful to avoid saying that very thing. Now that — 
this point has been raised, and it may be of some importance in the light of the — 
present proposal to take over these three wave-lengths, I think we ought to 
have the secretary conduct a search of the parliamentary records of earlier 
years. Let us get down to it and see if this matter was discussed, and if, in 
respect to such discussion, the government or the CBC said that it was the 
- settled policy that these particular wave-lengths were to be taken over by the © 
government. It is not good enough to say that these licences are only held © 
for a year. That applies to everything the eovernment issues. That does not say | 
anything about taking over these particular wave-lengths. We have had state- — 
ment from witnesses, and there have been disputes raised by them as to 
whether warnings were given, and warnings of what. Were they warnings of — 
the intention of the CBC or the government to take over these wave-lengths | 
in pursuance of some policy of the government or of these parliamentary com- 
mittees, or the CBC? I want to be shown where there is a. firm public eae 


tion of policy laid down in that respect to take these three class 1-A wave-— 
lengths under the Havana treaty. sd 
Hon. Mr. McCann: Do you regard that as a declaration? 
Mr. Fueminc: Far from it, Mr. Minister. 
The Vicn-CuHarrMaAN: We are not yet at the stage of argumentation. I © 
permitted Mr. Coldwell to make his statement because he was explaining a 
question he had asked of the witness; and I also permitted Mr. Fleming to make — 
~ the remarks he has just made. I would say that the suggestion that has just | 
been made; for the secretary to search the records, has been noted for considera- — 
tion. Right now we should proceed with the questioning of the witnesses. Wes 
cannot ask the witnesses to wait here while we argue a certain question of policy. - 
Mr. Fuemine: Could I suggest, at the same time, that we instruct the — 
secretary to make that search, because we will have to go back to that in the 
light of what has been said. : : s 
Mr. Hansetu: Now, Mr. Chairman, I did not want to make any observa-_ 
tion along this line, but this particular thing is very closely connected with they 
advice that these stations were given in respect to the continuance of. their” 
licences because, if this matter is declared government policy, then, all that 


this very line, and Mr. Browne has given evidence along this line. I would lke 
to unravel this thing so as to get the dates, together with the notifications 
scheduled completely in my mind, We have Mr. Love here with us this morning 
and we have Mr. Sedgwick and Mr, Browne and the minister. Couldn’t we go 
through these things and get, categorically, what happened from year to year 
in respect to their notifications? I should like to get that because even thoug 
we may discuss it pro and con as to what the policy has been in the past and 
what committees have recommended that still does not solve the problem as to 
what these stations were advised. I wonder if I could do that. a 

The Vice-CHairman: You would suggest we do that now? a 

Mr. Hansewu: Yes, I am suggesting we do it now because it is a matter of 
questioning. If we wait until later we have not got these men with us. They 
have to go back home. e 
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» The Vicu-Cuarman: I may say we have had statements made by- the 
‘Officials of the CBC, and we have to take them at their face value. Now we. 
are proceeding to questioning witnesses under the assumption that they will 
give us what they may have on the subject. Therefore I do not see the usefulness 
at this stage of going into the matter which you have suggested. 


-. Mr. Hansetu: That is exactly what I want to do, question the present 


witnesses, and perhaps call Mr. Sedgwick to the stand, too, in case we need to 
question him. ; 


Mr. Fieminc: May I point out to you we did conduct some examination 
Mr. Sedgwick along that line. Perhaps it did not go as far Mr. Hansell indi- 


_. The Vicr-CHarrMan: Yes, but what you are suggesting now would change 
“completely the agenda which we had set. I understand Mr. Sedgwick is here, 
but he is not here because he has been called to be here to-day. He had his day. 
If he is back here he is welcome, but he is not here in order to be called on this 
matter again. If it goes on like that, should we have something else on which 
‘there might be doubt in the minds of the members of the committee, we will 
never get through with this matter. 


cs _ Mr. Cotpwetu: Is it not quite proper to question Mr. Love, who after all 
ds the owner of the station, on these points? Mr. Porter has presented something 
‘which is not really relevant to Mr. Love’s operation of the station. 


_ The Vicz-Cuairman: I understand that Mr. Love and Mr. Porter are at the 
disposal of the members of the committee for questioning on any subject 
whatsoever. 


* 


~ Mr. Hanseii: Now, Mr. Love or Mr. Porter, let us have this. Go back to 
the year of the Havana Agreement. What did the Department of Transport 
; you in that year? 

| Mr. Love: I do not know whether it was that year, but on September 26, 
1940, 1 was advised by Mr. Edwards that CFCN’s frequency would be changed 
from 1030 to 1010 under the provisions of the North American Regional Broad- 
: asting Agreement of Havana. | 

bs _ Mr. Hansenu: We have that here. That is on the top of these letters. That 
has already been read into the record. I do not think I need to read that now. 


a _ Mr. Fremrne: Is that the first one? 


_ Mr. Hansetu: That is the first one. It simply states that CFCN’s wave 
length will be changed from 1030 to 1010 kilocycles. Now, 1941; what were you 
advised then? . 

a _ Mr. Love: I was advised on February 10 by Mr. Rush, Controller of Radio, 
that “pursuant to the final allocation made at Washington, D.C., January 30, 
1941, under the provisions of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 


ment the frequency of your station, CFCN, will be 1010 kilocycles.” 
The Vicge-CHairman: What was the date of that? 


y 


ters we have here. What you have just read is supposed to be from a letter 
dated September, 1940. 

x Mr. Fiemine: No, no. We are on the secomd sheet. 

The Vicz-Cuamman: Oh, all right. ee 
_ Mr. Hanseru: We will now go to 1942, and there is nothing here in these 
letters. What happened in 1942? ie | 
Mr. Love: Nothing happened in 1942. I just got my licence. 
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Mr. HANSELL: Was there any notification on it at saith that it might possibly | 

be required? 
Mr. Love: None. ‘This frequency is (eiie subject to regulation 15 of. 
Part 2 of the radio regulations issued by the minister in accordance with section 
4 of the Radio Act.” ; 
: 


‘Mr. Cotpwetu: What is that regulation? 

Mr. Fiemine: I think we know that one pretty well by heart now. 
Mr. CotpweE tt: It is just as well to put that on the record right here. 
Mr. Love: Regulation 15 reads as follows:— 


The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any ehation does nota : 
confer a monopoly of the use of such frequency or frequencies, nor shall 


a licence be construed as conferring. any right or privilege in respect off 
such frequency or frequencies. : 
Mr. Hanseuu: That is 1942. Let us get 1943. What HoppenCG then? % 
Mr. Love: No notation on the licence. © fe 

’ Mr. Hansevu: Was any advice given? | 
_Mr. Love: Nothing whatsoever; it was one of those small licences, " 
Mr. Hanseuu: Is not the same notation on that? x 
Mr. Love: No. | ; . x 
The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: Let us see that. . : 
Mr. Cotpweuu: Is that a licence or a renewal? P| 


Mr. Love: Every licence we got after the original would be a renewal of 

Aone 
CoLpwELL: So any endorsements on the original enid be carried 
ieee by the renewal? a MS 

Mr. Love: No, this is a eens Ps 

The VIcE- ne Did you not receive along with this a long sheet like 
the one from which you have read? ¢ 

_ Mr. Love: Not that year; that is all I got. : 

The Vice-CuHairMan: That is all you got for 1943? 

Mr. Love: That is right. 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: In 1942 you received the same sort of licence together 
with this long sheet of paper on which there was the endorsation which you 
have read? £ 
"Mr. Lovn: Yes. 

Mr. Hanseuu: No notification in 1943. : . 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Might I ares here for a pen I suggest to = 


allotted to Canada, and that the cornice ten oh the 10th of Epa 194 i 
would have been much simplified and more explicit had it read:— 


In confirmation of my telegram of the 4th of February, 1941, I wish 1 
advise that pursuant to the final allocation made at Washington, D.C., 
30th January, 1941, under the provisions of the North American Regiona 1 
Broadcasting Agreement, which allotted certain frequencies to Canada, 
the frequency of your station will be 1010. gt 


I suggest that was the intent, and that the direction could have been more explic t 4 
and would have saved a good deal of controversy. 


Mr. Fiemine: It would have needed to have been a good deal more explicit 
to settle this controversy. Re: 


a \» Vs 
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Hon. Mr. McCann: I am on 
judgment, was the situation. 


Mr. Hanseuu: We are glad to know what the intent was but the licences can 
_ only go by the bold face hard type they read in the letter. Now we come to 1944, 
What happened in 1944? 

Mr. Love: I got another licence in the small form with no notation on it. 
Mr. Hansewu: No notation there. 
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ly stating what was the intent and what, in my 


in The Vicz-CuairMan: No other sheet? 
Hon. Mr. McCann: It is not on the back of it? 


, Mr. Love: No. 


+ Mr. Hansevu: Then we come to 1945, and I 


Mr. Fiemine: The back is blank. 


suppose this might be termed 
h is on the next page of the 
This is the letter that came with your 


the crucial year. In 1945 we have a letter whic 
documents that the members have. 


» licence? 

mt Mr. Love: That is right. 

% Mr. Hanseuu: Is there anything marked on your licence this time? 

if Mr. Love: Yes, and it is called to my attention in the letter. 

i” Mr. Cotpweu: Was there a letter accompanying the other two slips? 
iy Mr. Love: No. 

' < Mr. Coupwetn: No letter? 

. ~ Mr. Love: No. 

ie . Mr. CoLpwe.u: Just in an envelope without anything accompanying it? ~ 
» _ Mr. Love: I had several licences at the same time and it was just included in 
(a letter. 

2. Mr. Cotpweiu: They did not even say, “Enclosed is renewal’’— 

Ma _ Mr. Love: I have no record of it. 

of Mr. Hansewu: In connection with 1945 I should like to read this para- 


ae 


i 


_ graph again. The letter is addressed to you by Mr. Rush, Controller of Radio, 
on May 16, 1945. 


Your attention is drawn to the endorsation on the licence for CFCN 
which is pursuant to the recommendation of the Board of Governors 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to the Minister and appears 
_ on all broadcasting station licences issued this year where such stations 
4 occupy Canadian 1-A channels. 


ak 


NC Oe 
OM Ss 


_ Would you take from that paragraph that the minister to whom it refers or 
the government had accepted the recommendation of the CBC? It does not 
_ state so there, anyway. 


ia Mr. Fiemine: May I suggest you make that first. word “did” rather than 
“would”. ‘Y 


me Mr. Hansewu: “Did that suggest to you’”—I will change that word. 

oe Mr. Love: At that time I do not recall just exactly what the suggestions 
may have meant to me but I immediately got in touch with my solicitor 
because that was quite a shock, and I wrote by registered mail to the Con- 
troller of Radio as per the copy of my letter of May 21. 

‘ | Mr. Hansetu: I will make this observation, if I may, as I proceed in 
- questioning. I want to call your attention to the evidence printed on page 
— 466 at our last sittings. I asked Mr. Browne when the recommendation of 


the Board of Governors was accepted by the minister. Near the bottom of the 
page you will read: 


fo 
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Mr. Browne: I have one date which is the 25th of April, 1945, 
that the minister approved of the Board of Governors’ recommendation 
which emanated from their meeting of April 7 to 9. 1 think that is the 
meeting in question. © 

I want to point out that the minister gave approval to that recommendation 
on the 25th of April, 1945, and that in the letter that was written on May 
16, 1945, which is about three weeks afterwards, Mr. Love was not informed 
that the minister had adopted that recommendation. I maintain that is not 
explicitly stated in that paragraph. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Is that the correct date? Is it 1945 or 1946? 

Mr. Browne: 1945. . . 

Mr. Coutpwetu: I just wanted to be sure. 

Mr. HanseEu: I tried to point out at our last meeting that it was 1946 
but Mr. Browne said 1945. . . 

The Vich-CHAIRMAN: Before you go any further, can you tell me, Myr. 
Love, whether or not before 1943 you received your licence on the form that 
I show to you now or on this form? 

Mr. Fueminc: For the purpose of the record you had better distinguish 
them by discription, short or long form. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The long form or short form certificate. 

Mr. Love: In the early days we used to receive two or three pages to our 
licence; then they got them down to a single page. We had a single page until 
the year 1943 and 1944 which were on the small sheets; and then in 1945 they e 
went back tothe short form again. ee 4 

The Vicr-CHamrMAN: In 1942, when we started this examination there a 
moment ago, you read to us an endorsation which appeared on your licence 
issued under the form of the long sheet. First, if you remember, you referred to 
a letter which had been sent to you in 1940 and then another letter on February 
10, 1941. Then a question was asked about what happened in 1942 and you ~~ 
read an endorsation on your licence which was issued to you under the form of —— 
the long sheet. Then the next question was what happened in 1943. Did you — 
have an endorsation in 1943 on your licence? : | 

Mr. Love: I did not. cei 

The Vice-Cuarrman: You did not. But on your licence it reads: “Licence Rt 
No. 29 will continue in force until March 31, 1945, subject to the provisions of 
regulation 5 of the radio regulations part II, issued by the minister under section 
4 (c) of the Radio Act, 1938.” What is this section 5? : a 

Mr. Love: It reads: “Duration of licence: “all licences shall continue in 

force for the period commencing on the date of issue thereof and ending on the ~ 
following 31st day of March.” oe 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: I have here the text of article 5 which was amended _ 

in 1943. It says this. I will read the full article: — ; ee 
5. Duration of licence: All licences shall continue in force for the — 

period commencing on the date of issue thereof and ending on the following — 

31st day of March; provided, however, that licences for all stations, except 
private receiving stations, may be continued in force from year to year 

upon payment of the appropriate annual licence fees, subject to ter- 
mination by the minister at the end of any fiscal year without payment: 

of compensation and without notice. Ribs. it . 
Would you not consider that the change made in the form of the licence in) 1943 
and 1944 the equivalent of what it was and even more clear than what it was im 
1942 and the previous years when you first started to receive the endorsatio 
according to section 5? | aR” 
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Mr. Love: I would not consider there was any change because we have been 
operating under that basis always. 


oo The Vice-Cuarrman: I know it may not have been clear in your mind, but 
in 1942 and previous to that you received letters; and in.one other year I think 
~ you had this endorsation which says that your licence is subject to section 15 of 


_ part II. In 19438 the endorsation which appeared for 1942 does not appear on 

_ your licence. But section 5 had been amended in 1943 and then your certificate 

_ reads that your licence will be issued subject to section 5; that is the new 

_ amended section 5 which reads as I have just read to you and which is more © 

specific than regulation 15, as far as it refers to the termination of licence at 

_ any time the minister will see fit. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Love a question there? 
The Vick-CHaIRMAN: Yes. 

~ Hon. Mr. McCann: You did not consider this as a licence? 

| Mr. Love: I certainly did, Mr. Minister. 

a Hon. Mr. McCann: Oh, no. This is a certificate of continuance of your 

' licence. You had your licence and all during the war years, in place of issuing 

| a new licence every year, from the point of view of economy all that was given 

' was a certificate of continuance and this specifically says that licence No. 29 

_ covering so-and-so will continue in force, this is your certificate and pin it to 

_ your licence. So that everything that was on the licence originally was con- 

_ tinued, and that was the certificate to continue with permission to operate 

_ that station. 

a Mr. Rosrnson: Mr. Chairman, are these licences and certificates being 
led? A good deal of reference is being made to them and I was wondering if 

_they were being filed or not. 

. The Vice-CuairMAN: What is that question again, Mr. Robinson? I did 
lot get it. 

_Mr. Rostnson: These licences and certificates to which Mr. Hansell has 

“made reference im his questioning were what I was referring to. Are they being 

filed with the committee now so they will be available for later use? 


___ The Vicr-CuatrMaAn: That procedure has been discarded. In the case of 
CFRB, I am informed that it was considered that the licence was the private 
ossession of the licensee and that there would be no filing of such documents. 


_ Mr. Cotpweu: Copies could be made. 
_ The Vice-Cuarrman: It would be possible. 


|. Mr. Cotpwetu: Photostatic copies could be made and we could have those 
-photostatie copies here. 


_ The Vick-Cuatrman: Yes; or they could be left with the committee and 
- returned. 

| Mr. Cotpweu: Whichever Mr. Love prefers. 

j ~The Vice-Cuarman: Yes. 
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? Mr. Love: I have no objection to placing it on file if the minister will permit 
_ Me to carry on in the meantime. That is the only licence I have got to operate. 
| ‘The Wirness: I suggest the current one. 

- Mr. Love: I have not this year’s. 

a Hon. Mr. McCann: May I interject again to clear up this one point. There 
was a letter that went through the Controller of Radio and it is dated April 
1943, | 

_ Mr. Hanseti: What is the date, Mr. Minister? 
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Hon. Mr. McCann: The date is April 19, 1948. It is signed by Mr. Rush, “4 
Controller of Radio, is addressed to The Voice of the Prairies, Ltd., Calgary 
and reads as follows:— _ a 

I have pleasure in enclosing herewith forms to be attached to licences 

Nos. 29 and 30 for private commercial broadcasting stations, call signs — 
CFNCG and CFVP stating that said licence will continue in force until — 

March 31, 1944. i. 

That is the covering letter that went with the certificate—with the instruction — 
that that was to appended to the licence;—which was to the effect that the — 
licence continued under the same conditions as outlined in the licence. 
Mr, Fiemina: The letter does not say anything about conditions and could — 
very easily have done so. . 
"Mr. Hansevv: I do not think that letter alters the situation at all. 

Mr. Fieminc: Not one iota. a 

Mr. Hansetn: Now, might I proceed along these lines and bring out another ~ 
point. According to the evidence referred to, Mr. Brown stated that the minister — 
adopted the recommendation of the CBC on 25th April, 1945. Could I ask, Mr. © 
Minister, if you recall any public announcement being made of that decision? 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Is that question directed to Mr. Love or Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Hansett: No. I was asking the minister whether any public announce- ~ 
ment was made of that. | 

The Hon. Mr. McCann: I missed the question. 4 

Mr. Hansetu: I was asking whether any public announcement was made of — 
that when you made that decision. 4 

Hon. Mr. McCann: The announcement, if any, would be made by the 
Minister of Reconstruction, Mr. Howe. = 

Mr. Hansetu: I see. Then, Mr. Love, did you read in the papers or was — 
any announcement drawn to your attention that the minister had accepted the — 
recommendation of the Board of Governors? . 

Mr. Love: No. I had no knowledge of it. ' 

Mr. Hanseti: You have a press service in your radio station, I believe. — 
You told us that the other day. I should imagine that your news editor would — 

call that to your attention if it came over the wires. ; % 

Mr. Love: Yes, he would. on 


Mr. Hanseuu: And he did not do so? : 
Mr. Love: No, sir. I had no such information. 4 
Hon. Mr. McCaxn: That is not regarded as a medium of official commu= 
nication. 
Mr. Hanseuu: I am only pointing this out. Here are stations here in Canada 
that operate on Al channels. The matter of the corporation requiring those — 
channels had been intimated over the air. The Board of Governors make @ 
recommendation to the minister. The minister accepts the recommendation and — 
nobody hears anything about it. I will say this. If that had gone out through ~ 
any regular channel whereby the public might know what the government Ig 
doing, certainly the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in their news despat- 
ches would have told the country. Evidently nobody knew anything about it. — 
Following that— ;, 
Mr. Fueminc: Would you permit an interjection there, Mr. Hansell? 
Mr. Hanseuu: Yes, certainly. K 
Mr. Fieminc: I should like to go back to the expression used a moment — 
ago by the minister, Mr. Chairman. He said, in reference to the news service, 
a 
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that that was not a channel of official communication. If there is some aaaitioan 
Official communication from the government. beyond what has been given to 


q the committee already by Mr. Browne, and which we considered complete, I 


_ think we ought to have it now. Let us not, waste time on surmises. If there is 


_ any other official communication, then I would urge that the minister give it | 
to us now. 


Hon. Mr. McCanw: Call the Minister of Reconstruction’ and ask him. He’ 


i is the one to deal with it. I have not to deal with it. 


The Vicn-CuHatrmMan: Would it be satisfactory if this matter was referred 


: to the steering committee for ultimate decision? 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, I think this is an issue which we had better 


. settle right here and now. I do not think it is fair to the committee to have 


vague suggestions about some other official communication somewhere that we 
have not got. If there is some official communication, let us have it. Surely the 
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government can give us that. We had Mr. Browne before us,—and Mr. Browne 
comes from the Department of Transport,— and he gave us a reference to 
communications. I think the committee understood that that was a complete 
reference. Either the committee js going to deal with this matter on the basis 
_ ofthe record before it, which is Mr. Browne’s record, or it is going to ask, I take 


_ it, for something further in the way of official evidence before it. Surely we are 


not going to go on basing any questions or considerations on surmises that there 


~ is some other official communication somewhere in somebody else’s file that has 
not been given to the committee. 
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The Vice-CHarrMan: I understand that the witnesses who have been heard 


i previosuly, either from the CBC or the Department of Transport, after we are 


through with the people who wanted to be heard, will come back before this 
committee for any further questioning you may want to do. 


Mr. Fiemine: That is the CBC. 
The Vice-Cuamman: Mr. Browne also. 
Mr. Fiemine: No. Mr. Browne’s evidence we thought was a complete 


presentation, Mr. Brown comes from the Department of Transport and that 


1s what is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Reconstruction, Mr. Howe. 
§ The Vicr-CHarrMan: We can always change our minds. 


Me Mr. Hansewu: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Browne, has been called intermittently 


throughout these hearings, and there is no reason why we should change that 


ppolicy now. I should like to ask Mr. Browne a question or two in respect to 
this same matter. 


pict The Vice-CHatrman: I think Mr. Browne will be available. 


= Mr. CoLpWELL: Mr. Chairman, what are we trying to get at? It seems 


to ‘me what is being argued here today is that the station has been treated 
unjustly and that the station had some vested interest in the wavelength. 
op Mr. Hansetu: I would not say “vested interest’. 


| Mr. Conpwetn: I think it has been pretty well established throughout the 
_ Years that no such vested interest was established. 


Mr. Fiemine: That is what the statute says. There is no quarrel about 
at. 


Mr. CoLpweELu: Then what are we arguing about? 
Mr. Fiemrine: Well, I take it we are trying to get at the fact as to whether 
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| was some communication about the assumption by the CBC or the 


overnment or both of the wavelengths enjoyed by these three stations or any 
which held class 1A licences. That is the question. There is no one 


0 questions the terms of the statute. 
| * a 
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The Vion-CHAIRMAN: You are talking about an official communication on | 
top of the notifications which have already been sent to the owners of these — 


licences. ; : 
‘Mr. Fuemine: I am talking about any formal notification with reference’ — 
to the assumption by the CBC or the government of the wavelengths of those — 
three stations which have class 1A wavelengths. Surely we do not need to waste — 
time talking about the terms of the statute or the regulations. Nobody ques- — 
tions them. It just does not matter whether they are on the licence or not. § 
There is the statute and the regulations and the licensees are bound by them. © 
Surely we do not need to spend time on that. What we are talking. about are — 
communications with reference to the assumption of these three wavelengths — 
or any of them by the CBC. If there are any other communications from the ~ 
government or the CBC to the licenses about that, let us have that settled and — 
clarified and not waste time. I want to get at the facts. 


Mr. Cotpwetu: When you got your original licence, Mr. Love, were you ~ 
notified in any way by letter that you held. a wavelength,—not necessarily this — 
wavelength__from year to year, and that it was not something that was | 
allotted permanently? | 


Mr. Love: I do not recall what came with the original wave length. We 
have always been under the assumption the wave length was a Canadian wave ; 


length and we would have it as long as we were acting properly and with 3 


behavior. 

Mr. Cotpweu: Is that quite correct, Mr. Love, because again I would 
repeat that throughout the years personally—and not as Mr. Sedgwick 
suggested because I was better informed by the CBC—I followed radio pretty — 
thoroughly, and I have been under no misunderstanding regarding the matter” 
that when the CBC decided to take over these class 1-A stations they would | 
take them over, and that in the meantime they were allotted to the station 


el 


that held them simply to keep the wave length intact for Canada. 
Mr. Love: That was certainly far from my understanding. { 
Mr. CotpwELu: That has been my understanding throughout. : t 
Mr. Love: It was far from my understanding. i 
The Vice-Cuarman: Do you admit you could have been wrong? * 

if 


Mr- Love: I admit if I did something wrong as far as operating the 
station— | a 
The Vicn-Cuamrman: No, do you admit that you could have been wrong 
in understanding what you did understand, that the class 1-A channel still” 
belonged to you? — 
Mr. Hanseuy: I do not think that is a fair question, with all due respect’ 
to you, because anybody can be wrong. We are all human. The government 
can be wrong. As a matter of fact, I think they are wrong in this thing. z 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I am waiting until I see the record. i 
Mr.. Ross (St. Paul’s): You did not feel all these years, as a matter | 
fact, that you were just being used as a convenience for the CBC until sue 
time as the CBC felt they could spend enough money to take over your wave- 
length and put up a high power station? You did not go on developing your 
audience and developing your. station under those conditions, did you? i 
Mr. Love: If it had not been common policy all through the years wh 
would we spend so much money in developing a broadcasting station? I ha 
not made any money in recent years because I ploughed it all back into t 
business. I would not have done that if I had thought I was going to lose n 
licence. ) 
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| . Mr. Hansexi: There is another matter closely related to. this. | under- 
_ stand, Mr. Love, that you have been offered the frequency 1060 in place of 
1010. That is alréady occupied by CJOC, Lethbridge? 
Mr. Love: That is right. 


“ Mr. Hansgevi: May I ask Mr. Browne when this frequency was assigned 

to this station? I may as well ask him the same thing in respect of the 
_ frequency that is offered to CFRB. CFRB is now on 860 and they have been 
bY offered 1550, the wave length of CKTB. I understand that CKTB is in St. 


i Catherines. I will put them both together. When were those frequencies 
__ assigned to these stations? 


. Mr. Browne:. That is to CKTB, and which other station? 

i Mr. Hansetu: CJOC. 

4 The Vicn-CuHatrman: Do I understand that you intend to question Mr. 

" Browne? 

oF Mr. Hanseuu: Yes. 

ees The Vick-CHarrMan: I just want to remind members of the committee 

_ that yesterday I asked that a point be cleared up right away. I asked the 

committee to consider hearing the officials of the CBC to clear up that point 

# _ and I was ruled out of order.’ Now I am in the chair I really do not know 

_ what I should do. Having that in mind I would simply suggest that we go 

| on with Mr. Love and Mr. Porter. 

He ; Mr. Hanseiu: I cannot get the information from Mr. Love. How does 

_ he know when CJOC in Lethbridge— 

te The Vice-CHAmRMAN: I was in the same position yesterday. I could not 

get the information from the witness and I wanted to have it from the CBC. 
_ I was ruled out of order. 


Mr. Fiemine: The ground of distinction between yesterday’s case where I 
supported you and to-day’s case is that Mr. Browne is not the CBC. Mr. 
Browne has been before us intermittently and as was pointed out in calling 
him we are not calling the CBC. It is understood that the CBC is being called 
last. 

Mr. Hansexu: I do not think the case is a parallel case. 

The Vice-Cuairman: That is one way of putting it. 


z Mr. Hansen: I do not think the case is a parallel case. All the evidence 
_ submitted by Mr. Beaudry was left over until the CBC came to us, but we 

have been discussing wave lengths right along. That almost seems to be the 
crux of the whole matter. 


The Vicn-CHamrMANn: I would urge the members of the committee to 

consider that very seriously. If we are going to call back now either Mr. 

Re Browne of the Department of Transport or the officials of the CBC then we 

_ will never get through with Mr. Porter and Mr. Love. 

: Mr. Hansexu: All I will say is this. Will you permit me to ask Mr. 
Browne these questions and he can bring in the answers some other time? 

The Vice-CHatrman: Surely. 

. Mr. Hanseuu: I should like to know when the frequencies 1550, CKTB, 

and 1060, CJOC, were assigned to those stations. Further I should like to know 

whether those stations were notified that they may later lose those frequencies, 

_ and if so I should like to know what form that notification took. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: One of those is the Lethbridge station? 

_ Mr. Hansetx: Yes. 
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Mr. Cotpwetu: May I add one question to that for my own information? 
Have other frequencies been changed from time to time over the last—how 
many years have you in mind, Mr. Hansell’. ’ 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Since 1941. 

Mr, Hansetu: Since the Havana Agreement. : 

Mr. CotpweLtit: How many frequencies have been changed in Canada 
since the Havana Agreement? She Me 

The Vicu-CuarrMAN: You have those questions? < 

Mr. Fieminc: May I add a couple to the questions Mr. Browne is going 
to bring in answers on? 

Mr. Hansetu: I have just one more. Would you submit to the committee 
a letter dated March 7, 1941, from your department to CKTB. 

Mr. Fuemine: My request to Mr. Browne will be in a little broader form. 
Will he bring into the committee any official communications to any of the 
three private stations holding these class 1-A wave lengths at any time with 
reference to the subject of assumption by the CBC or the government of those 
wave lengths for the CBC? That is any such official communications which 
have not already been put before the committee. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Since 1941. 

Mr. Fuemine: Since any time. I am not putting any limitation on it as. 
to time. Mr. Browne has given us certain communications. In other words, 
I want to know if they are complete. If they are that is the end of it, and if 
they are not complete then I should like him to complete the dossier of 

- communications. 

The Vice-Cuamman: Any other questions? 

Mr. Hansetu: I should like Mr. Love to amplify this a little bit for the 
committee. In your brief you stated that if you were moved to the other wave 
length it would cut out all the southeast and southwest areas that you now are 
able to serve? 

Mr. Love: All but the southeast and southwest. 

Mr. Fueminc: If I may break in there I have something else to ask Mr. 
Browne. I am sorry, but may I just add this to Mr. Browne’s problems? Will — 
he also make sure that we have before us the complete communications between q 
the Department of Transport and the CBC in relation to the same subject? 

The Vice-CuairMan: Together with the letters accompanying the licences. — 

Mr. Fiemrine: Anything that represents an official communication of any 
kind. Let us have it before us and then there will not be any more argument 
about something that is not here. ; | 

Mr. Hanseuu: To get back to this, I made a slight mistake there. You — 
would be cut out of all areas which you now serve except the southeast and — 

southwest areas. Is it not true that the southeast area is a drought area which ~ 
is very sparsely settled and the southwest area is a mountainous region which — 
is also very sparsely settled, if at all? | 

Mr. Lovp: That is quite correct. 

Mr. Hansetu: So as far as audience is concerned you would be cut out — 
of nearly all of it? ; | 

Mr. Love: As I said, draw a line north of Medicine Hat into the mountains — 
through there, and with the exception of this strip down in here and down” 
into the mountains there I am practically eliminated at night. a 

Mr. Hansetv: I do not think the committee is very familiar with that 
country and I thought I might bring that out. Mr. Porter, when you were in 
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- Vancouver you submitted the suggestion to the Board of Governors that you 

have suggested here, the same suggestion that they take over 1060, and that you 
thought they could arrange with Mexico and the United States in order not to 
interfere with that wave length? 


__ The Wirness: The suggestion was that the wave length which under the 
treaty is limited to 10,000 watts could by agreement with the United. States and 
_ Mexico, if such an agreement can be made, be taken to 50,000 watts and used, 
‘4 if the CBC so desire, for their purposes in Alberta because if it is located 
- somewhere in the southeast side of the province Mexico and the United States — 
_ could be adequately protected, and the signal would be thrust over the whole of 
_ Alberta. I suggested to them under those circumstances Mexico and the United 
_ States would have no reason for refusing because they surely would not be 
_ interested in the size of that signal going northward into Alberta. 

P 


ney. 
i By Mr. Hansell: 
ey 


eit Q. Did they give you any indication they would be willing to take that 
up with Mexico and the United States?—A. At that time the proposal was 
__ simply considered as a proposal, and subsequently I have had discussions with 
_ Dr. Frigon and Mr. Dunton looking to the use of that wave length in that 
_ manner. We explored to see if there were any others we could find. Beyond 
_ those discussions the matter has not proceeded so far as I know. 
-__ Q. You do not know whether the CBC has discussed the matter formally 
: or has communicated with Mexico?—A. No, I have no idea. 
yk Mr. Hansriu: There are just one or two other matters. This is not very 
~ important but you mentioned, Mr. Love, that you put over your station the 
_ educational programme “Young Canada Listens’? 
5 Mr. Love: Yes. 
Mr. Hansen: Are you paid for that? 
| Mr, Love: No, that is a part of the service. 
_ Mr. Hansetu: A part of the service you give? 
Mr. Love: Yes. 

 __Mr. Hansety: In other words, you broadcast a CBC feature without being 
| paid for it? 

____Mr. Love: That is right. I could elaborate on that. We take many, many 
CBC features that we think are good and should go to the people of Alberta. — 

© The Vicr-CHarrMan: That increases your good will? 
- ‘Mr. Love: Not this kind. These are educational programmes, and in many 
Instances affect my audience. 
Mr. Hansen: It should increase your good will with the corporation. - 
* Mr. Love: I do not look at it that way. I try to do it for my audience. 
x _ Mr. Hanseru: When Mr. Sedgwick gave evidence he told us that he donated 
time to charitable organizations, and so forth. I did not recall that you told 
‘Us anything about that yesterday. Do you do that very much? 
_ . Mr. Love: Oh, yes. I thought I elaborated on that very extensively, It 
is in the brief very fully. I did not refer to something I see that Mr. Sedgwick 
had referred to and that is returning cheques. Many times some organization is 
‘promoting some affair and they send you a cheque for $50 or $100 and say that 
Js their contribution towards publicizing this. We invariably return that where 
it is a non-profit organization, with our compliments. 
__, Mr. Hansewu: There is another matter I wish to ask about and that is 
respect to your staff. In previous briefs we have heard how the private 
ons treat their staffs in one way or another, and in the matter of what 
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they pay them. Would you say 
favourably with salaries paid to the staff of the CBC? 


our country. 


~ what might be involved in this, b 
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that your salaries in that light compared very 
Mr. Love: I do not know the CBC salaries. But we have aie had a 
feeling that we probably pay a little more than the general run of salaries in — 


Mr. Hansevu: Then may I ask if you have a pension plan? = 
Mr. Love: Yes, we have a very comprehensive pension plan. We pay 65_ 
per cent to the 35 per cent of the employees. We pay all the past service. 
We also, and have for years—and it has not been questioned by the War Labour 
‘Board, I think you call it—given them either a month’s or half a month’s bonus 


at Christmas time. 
Mr. Hansetu: Are your employees pretty well satisfied ? 
Mr. Love: I have never had any staff trouble. = 
Mr. Hanseiu: There is one other question I wish to ask. I do not know — 
ut it has been rumoured around by innuendo — 
and sometimes by direct statements that the private stations are quite profit- 
‘making institutions. You have been good enough to submit some figures and so — 
did Mr. Sedgwick. It is no use my asking you whether you are or not, because — 
we anticipate what your answer would be. But I think this, Mr. Chairman, that : 
“if anvone has any questioning on this matter of whether or not the private” 
stations are profit-making institutions, or more so comparatively speaking — 
than any other similar industry, this is the time to ask when these men are — 
submitting their financial statement. j s 
_ Mr. Cotpweii: If Mr. Hansell is giving an invitation to that effect, 
would ask Mr. Love—I think he has already done so—to place on the record 
a statement analogous to that placed on the record by CFRB showing the 
profit and loss. I think you have already done so. . ¢ 
Mr. Love: My statements are already on file. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Yes, you have done so. 


Mr. Loven: Off the record, though. 
Mr. CotpwELu: Of course. They are in the hands of the chairman. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. CotpweELu: For the use of the chairm 
Mr. Love: Any member of the committee. 


Mr. Corpweu: I understand. 
The Vick-CHarrMAN: That is the understanding. 
Mr. Hansexu: There is just this question. In order to understand the 
financial position of the radio industry there is one thing we have got to recog= 
nize, and my question is this: do you regard the radio industry as more 
less distinct from some other industries in respect to their financial stabi 
‘in relationship to the future? I wrote that down and maybe you do 
understand that. I understand it myself, but this is what I have in mind. 
‘clothing business, for instance, is a business that do 
order their stock. They change their styles a little bit. But they do 2 
‘take very much chance on the future. They may have a little sinking f 
“in-case something goes wrong with their business, but it is more or less 
- established business that is stabilized over the years if conditions are reason 


Mr. Knicut: You are coming back to shirts again. 
- “Mir. Hansety: Yes. But in the case of radio the future is uncertain. 
is an industry that is developing. Is that so? Is it distinct from other indus- 
+? Would you like to comment on that? a 
Mr. Love: Yes, very much so, Mr. Hansell; in fact, more so, In conne 
“with recent developments. But I do think that in this industry, referring | 


an and the committee. 
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own and many that I am familiar with, some of us did not use good judg- 
nt in building sufficient reserves to take care of the rapidly changing con- 
ons in the business and we ploughed probably too much of it, from a business 
viewpoint, back into programmes and services. : 
_ Mr. Hansetz: Yes. That is about what I wanted to get. This involves 
other department because it is a matter of finance policy of the country and 
the government with respect to taxation. Are you permitted to put back 
certain reserves for the future? 
Mr. Love: Just depreciation; and there are very few stations in Canada 
that I have any knowledge about that have sufficient reserves to take care of 
_ their future requirements without digging into other resources probably. In my 
_ case I would have to go outside of what I have in the station. I would have 
_ to go to other private resources to take care of expansion in view of taxation 
and our policy of service. ; 
Mr. Cotpweii: Have you some other resources? 
P ’ Hon. Mr. McCann: If you wished to expand you would have to increase 
your capital. ; 
__ Mr. Cotpwein: Is this your sole business? 
~ Mr. Love: It is practically my sole business. I have the other odd 
investment. : . 
Mr. Cotpwexu: I am not asking about that. T am asking if you have some 
her business. 
_ Mr. Love: No. I have devoted by entire time to the broadcasting industry 
ce 1936. 
~The Vicz-CHairman: I think we should give Mr. McCann a chance to 
epeat his. question. 
Hon. Mr. McCann: I was just going to say that if you want to make 
y expansion you have got to increase your capital if your reserves are not 
ficient. 
Mr. Love: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. McCann: If your depreciation reserves are not sufficient to 
ke the expansion in business, 


_ Mr. Love: That is right. 


» Mr. Hansexu: I am not admitting that you make a lot of profits; but 
the sake of argument, if you did make a little more profit than some other 
ustry, would you not be justified in doing that because of the very nature 
your industry being an expanding industry? 
‘Mr. Love: I think you are absolutely right, Mr. Hansell. 
Mr. Knicut: If Mr. Hansell has finished with his last question, I should 
0 ask a few. I know Mr. Love has a very good reputation in regard to 
we might call community service as compared with some other stations, 
ording to the record as I have looked it up. I wanted to ask this. I presume 
u have a record or you have statistics which would be easily available to you 
1 would prove what the percentage of time is that you spend on such com- 
ty service as opposed to the time you spend on commercial service. 
Mr. Love: I gave you the figures yesterday, Mr. Knight; but I think 
sibly the statement could be further broken down. 
_ Mr. Knigurt: Yes. 


Mr. Love: We keep no record of that because it is a policy of our station 
) do that very work. 


| Mr. Cotpwetzi: You have a log? 
~ Mr. Love: - Yes. 
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Mr. CorpweELu: From your logs you could find out, if you took the trouble 
to do it? 2 ey ; aki q 
Mr. Love: It is quite a job. I started to do some of that, and it is a 


tremendous job. Seo 
Mr. Knigur: You could give one 4 fairly close estimate? 


Mr. Love: It varies from time to time, according to the circumstances’ 
as they arise. But our policy has been to take care of all occasions, all instances 
that come under that category. 

Mr. Knicut: Do you vary from week to-week? 

Mr. Love: Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Knicut: The log would show that? 


Mr. Love: That is right. a 
Mr. Knicut: I was asking that question of Mr. Sedgwick on a ‘previous 
occasion, and he said it would be impossible even to give a guess at anything 


like percentages. 
Mr. Love: I explained yesterday 


service, for instance, 
community, or the postponement of such, ; 
that is a service. But how am I going to compute that in arrang) 


as Mr. Coldwell or yourself has suggested? 
ia wi. Knicut: I suppose it hinges 
service 1s. 
Mr. Lovn: That is right. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Are there any more 
Mr. Fuemine: I have a few. 
Mr. Ross: I have a few also. | * 
Mr. Fiemine: Shall I start? 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 
Mr. Fremine: Mr. Love, yesterday 


might happen if the plans for reorganization 

not proceed. Suppose this plan of reorganization does not succeed. What 1 
your intention? Do you propose willingly to yield up this station or this wave 
length? . Sy 

Mr. Love: I certainly do not. 

Mr. Fuemine: I am asking for your opinion, now. Do you think it woul 

be fair, quite apart from the matter of reorganization, to ask you to give Uj 
your station to the CBC? 

Mr. Love: I think it would be very unfair. 

Mr. Fuemine: On what do you base that statement? 

Mr. Love: Well, I base it on the history of Canada, and on the fairnes 
of Canadians, I banked on it, and I have put close on 25 years of service 
radio—and I think the best that any man could do. That is a pretty 
question to answer. I do not think Canadians would do that to ano 
Canadian. ; | 

Mr. Fuemine: Are you agreeable to the plan of diffused ownership thé 
Mr. Porter outlined yesterday? . ‘ 

Mr. Love: Yes, I am in full accord with that. 

Mr. Fremine: Mention was made yesterday of the wi 
station to raise its strength to 50 kilowatts. Are you prepared to do that 
if you are given the opportunity. 

Mr. Love: I am prepared to do that at once. 
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Mr. Fiemine: Were you ever given a refusal by the CBC? 

_ Mr. Love: No, I was not. 

: Mr. Fiemine: To that request? 

© Mr. Love: No, I was not. e 

Mr. Fremtine: How many times did you make the request of them? 

_ Mr. Love: Well, it has been on file and it has been discussed many times 

in the department; but I think there is just the formal application on file. 

_ Mr. Fiemtne: You met with the CBC board the odd time, have you not? 

You met them at least once? 

oe _ Mr. Love: Mr. Sedgwick represented the three stations. Mr. Joseph 

Sedgwick represented the three stations. I just do not know when that 

particular time was, but I could not be here and I telephoned from Vancouver 

asking Mr. Sedgwick to represent me on that occasion. 

a Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Sedgwick in his evidence put forward the opinion that 

_ the CBC wanted his wavelength for two reasons: first, they wanted the listening 
‘public and second—and perhaps even more important—they wanted his com- 

mercial contacts, particularly the United States programmes from, I think it 

was, the National Broadcasting Company. 

_ Mr. Ross: Columbia. 

_~Mr. Fiemine: The, Columbia Broadcasting Company. Have you anything 

say on those two points as applied to your own station? 


4 The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You are referring to Mr. Harry Sedgwick this last 


Mr. Fiemine: Yes. 
_ Mr. Love: I have a lot of thoughts but I cannot at this moment put them 
into words. I would rather not put them into words. I cannot explain myself. 
| Mr. Cotpweru: You are not an outlet for one of the chains? 
Mr. Love: Yes. I am a member of the dominion network. 

; Mr. Cotpweu: I mean, one of the American chains? 

* Mr. Love: No. 
"Mr. Cotpweiu: They are in a different position altogether from CFRB 
in that respect. 
Mr. Love: In that respect. 
- Mr. Fiemine: What do you say about your listening public if CBC takes 
ur wavelength and you go to another? Do you expect there will be any 
eat disturbance to the public? 
_ Mr. Love: I have yet to find in Alberta, as between the two sides—and 
ave no scrap with the CBC—anybody who ‘has taken their side. 
Mr. Fiteminc: Other witnesses I think—those who represented the Canadian 
ciation of Broadcasters as well as Mr. Sedgwick, speaking for CFRB—said 
ecu definitely in competition with the CBC. What do you say 
t that 
Mr. Love: There is no doubt that the CBC is in competition with the 
ivate stations, and they propose to go further into that. According to press 
rts there is a rumour they are going into the spot business which will be 
sastrous to many private stations. 
_ Mr. Freminc: Are you in competition with other private stations in Alberta? 
_ Mr. Love: Yes, very much. | 
_ Mr. Fieminc: Have you any comments to make, apart from the one you 
just made, on CBC commercial policy as related to fair conditions of 
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The Vice-CuamrMan: As far as CFCN is concerned. 
Mr. Fuemina: I am speaking in relation to his own station. 
Mr. Love: I would have to go back to the early days when I eee 
the bringing in of choice American programmes to hold our Canadian listeners 
to our stations, so I am in full accord with CBC policy of bringing in out 
standing programmes. 4 
Mr. Fiemrinc: But on the commercial aspect have you any further comment _ 
to make other than the one you have made now about the CBC going into 
commercial spot announcing? ef 
Mr. Love: I do not think they should do that. I think that is getting 
away further, as Mr. Coldwell says, from the policies that have been enunciated 
in the committees all these years. y, 
Mr. Fueminc: I have not quite finished and it is 1 o'clock. Eo 
Hon. Mr. McCann: May I ask a question because I am afraid I may not 
be able to be here this afternoon? You say you made an application to the 
CBC to raise your power to 50,000 watts? ra 
Mr. Love: That is right, Mr. Minister. a | 
Hon. Mr. McCann: In the face of what was tn as to the policy of | 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the recommendations of committees | 
throughout the years with reference to giving high power to privately owned © 
stations what do you think your chances were of getting it? 
Mr. Love: Mr. Minister, I never had any idea their policy” was to take my 
station from me, the wave length, ‘ 
Hon. Mr. McCann: I am not talking about that. I am talking entirely | 
about the raising of the power you have to 50,000 watts. In view of the policy ~ 
of the corporation and in view of the recommendations of the committees | 
throughout the years with reference to not allowing private stations to raise to | 
high power did you not consider that your chances of a: your request granted — 
were pretty slim? - 
Mr. Love: No, I did not. : a 
Hon. Mr. McCann: Practically nil? 
Mr. Love: Because I did not have any evidence the policy was set. 4 
Hon, Mr. McCann: Well, if you had desired to be informed as to what it 
was you could have known the policy from what Mr. Howe stated in 1941. 
Mr. Love: Mr. Howe did not state a policy there according to my judgment. 
Hon. Mr. McCann: I do not know what other interpretation you could Pe it 
on that. 
Mr. Fiemine: Why does the government not write a letter? 
Hon. Mr. McCann: Write a letter on what? 


Mr. Fueminc: To the station and tell them the minister is making» 
ambiguous statement in parliament telling people what sort of fate awaits t 
IT think it is ridiculous. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: It was not ambiguous. 
The Vicn-CuairMan: What about this afternoon? Shall we meet at 3. 307 
‘Some Hon. Mrmsrrs: Yes. 


The committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to resume at 3.30 p.m. 


| 
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The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. | 3 2) 
The Vicr-CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, before we start I have a little complaint to. put 
I ae a question in the House of Commons some time ago. It is on page 259 0) 


Pare. | 
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_ Hansard. I do not need to read it; the committee knows what it is. But I find 
it is not complete. The question is not answered completely. I wonder if we 
could have that corrected. There are certain stations which are not mentioned 
here. For instance, Watrous is one that is not on here at all. I wonder if the 
rest of the information is just as accurate as the information I have got here now. 


va should like to have the department provide the whole thing. 
. The Vicr-CuHairmMan: Are you referring to a question which you asked in 


_ the House of Commons or here, Mr. Ross? 

‘ Mr. Ross: It was printed as an appendix on page 259. 

- _ Mr. Hanseut: You said Hansard.. You mean the proceedings of the 
committee, Mr. Ross? 

_ _-Mr. Ross: Our report here, yes. 

a Mr. Hanseiy: Some of us do not regard the proceedings of the committee 
as being Hansard. 
a _ Mr. Ross: No. I mean in the reports of the committee. I beg your pardon. 
elt is in the reports of the committee, at page 269. There are certain omissions. 
I notice that several stations are not put down here. I do not know whether those 
are all the wave lengths we have that are assigned to Canada or not. I am 
_ entitled, I think, to have the proper information. I am entitled to have the 


_ whole information and not just some of it. 
_ _The Vicr-Cuatrman: At what page is that? 
Mr. Ross: Page 259 of Hansard—I mean of the reports of the committee. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: The answer is on pages 260 and 261. 
Mr. Ross: Pages 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264 and 265. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Oh, yes. 


__ Mr. Ross: They are all down here, but the information is not correct. There 

are some omissions in that. I should like to have the whole story and not just 

yart of it. I think itis very important that the committee should have this. 

I do not know how accurate the answer to the question is when they say that 

the number of channels that have been assigned to Canada under the Havana 

_ Agreements have not been readjusted or altered since 1941. I do not know. 
whether that is correct or whether it is not. I should like to know all the 
"answers to all these questions. I should like to have them correct. I notice 

that Watrous for one is 540 and it is not down here. I understand that 

Vatrous is a clear channel but I am not sure. I should like to know. I should 

dike to know how many clear channels we have assigned to Canada and I should. . 
like to have the information correct. ; 

~ The Vicn-Cuarrman: Your observation is noted, Mr. Ross. This is a 

essional paper that you tabled yourself here. 5 idee 

_ Mr. Ross: It is a sessional paper we had printed in the reports here. That 

is right. That is exactly it. But what is the use of having a sessional paper 

hat is not correctly printed in our reports? 

_ The Vicr-CHatrman: Of course, there might be reasons. 

_ Mr. Ross: It just put this suspicion in my mind: is all the information we 

are receiving just as correct as this or not? 

_ The Vice-CuarrMAN: I am sure something will be done in order to clear up 

whatever suspicion you might have. : 

Mr. Fiemine: Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you bring this point to 

attention of Mr. Browne and ask him to bring the complete information to 

‘committee along with the information on the point referred to this morning. 

__ The Vice-CuHarrman: For the information of the committee, I want to. say 

that Mr. Browne has taken down notes as to the questions which some of the 

mbers wanted answered and that Dr. Frigon has also noted the observations: 
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which you have made, and that the necessary information will be given when 
they come back for questioning. Shall we proceed with the questioning of Mr. — 
Love and Mr. Porter? “4 


Mr. M. M. Porter, recalled. 


Mr. Ross: May I ask a question of Mr. Love. There has been a good deal — 
‘said about the question as to whether these private stations had a warning or 
not that they were going to be taken over by the CBC. I want to point out 
something and ask a question. I want to ask Mr. Love if he has read the 
proceedings or some of the proceedings of the committee of 1943. I want to 
ask him whether he has read this and what effect this would have on him. No. 2 
of the recommendations was this— . 

Mr. Fieminc: What page? 

Mr. Ross: Page 261 of the reports of the committee of 1943:— 


2. That the independent stations be encouraged to improve their 
facilities and that they be permitted to increase their power and to 
arrange for multiple station hookups, and generally to-do anything that — 
makes for better broadcasting in the public interest:— 

That is one. And then:— 

3. That the independent stations should have the opportunity of parti- 
cipating in the development and use of all new phases of broadcasting as 
such development becomes feasible. “ : 

And further down:— 

Evidence was presented to the effect that there may be danger of © 
losing the full use of channels now assigned to Canada by the Havana 
Agreement. We believe that the corporation should safeguard these chan-— 
nels and, if necessary, consider increasing the power of all stations to the — 
limit of the agreement. fe 


I am asking Mr. Love if he has.seen this. I am asking him also what effect ~ 
that had on him when he considers the question of the permanency of his listeners — 
and station. 4 
~The Vice-CuarrmMan: Mr. Ross, before you receive an answer to your 
question, might I say this, I suppose you have noticed that what you have just 
quoted is from the C.A.B. evidence. It is a quotation from C.A.B. “S 
Mr. Ross: No. It is over the name of James’ J. McCann. Oh, yes, that is 
right. The first three were from the C.A.B. Then the other part was the” 
committee’s report. The first part of that was from the Canadian Association — 
of Broadcasters. Ss 
The Vicn-CHarrMAN: The last part was the committee’s. 


Mr. Ross: The recommendation of the committee was:— | 3 
Evidence was presented to the effect that there may be danger of | 

losing the full use of channels now assigned to Canada by the Havana 
Agreement. We believe that the corporartion should safeguard these chan-_ 

nels and, if necessary, consider increasing the power of all stations to the 

limit of the agreement. a 

That is the recommendation of the committee. = 
Mr. Cotpwetu: That the corporation should consider the advisability of 
raising the power of these stations to that power. 4 
Mr. Ross: The corporation is the controlling power, Mr. Coldwell. I will 
just read it again, if you like, so that we will get it quite clear. ey 
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~ Mr. Cotpwewu: Yes, so we will both get it into our heads. 
Mr. Ross: It reads:— 


ya 3 ~ We believe that the corporation should safeguard these channels and, 


if necessary, consider increasing the power of all stations to the limit of 
the agreement. ; 


_ These are channels we are in danger of losing and channels which we have lost. 
We have lost them to Canada now. Yes, that is right. All the evidence points 
» to that. It is very hard to find a hole in the air now. There is no use my telling 
- you “T told you so.”” We have the evidence before us here of Dr. Bayly, and he 
| told us in 1943 exactly what was going to happen; as a result of that, as a matter 
_ of fact, this is the recommendation that we made—that the corporation should 
_ safeguard those channels and, if necessary, consider increasing the power of all 
_ stations—not CBC stations, but all stations— to the limit of the agreement.’ 


-_ » Mr. Cotpwetu: Are not the governing words “the corporation should 


- consider raising the power of the stations’? 
i Mr. Ross: All stations. 


4 _ Mr, Hansetu: Not for their own use. 
_ Mr. Ross: Not for their own use, but all stations. 
: Mr. Fiemine: It does not say they should take them over. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: It does not say what Mr. Ross is contending. 
_ .Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I am quoting what they say here, and what we said 
in the committee of 1943 of which you were a member. 
* _ Mr. Cortpwetu: I know, but do not get alarmed about it. 
: Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : All right, I am not alarmed about it, but why are you 
peyine to contradict it? You were a member of that committee and you were a 
Party to this, too. We recommended it and we did it for the good of Canada. 
The Vice-CHairman: What is your question, Mr. Ross? 
_ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I have asked Mr. Love what he thinks about it. In 
view of that statement by the committee does he think that he was in danger of 
jJosing his own channel? ° 
__. Mr. Love: I would say that I most certainly considered “all stations” to 
i nelude my station, and the effect at that time was to stimulate my plans and 
preparations to go to 50 kilowatts. ‘ Z 
% ia HAnsELL: You were not frightened you were going to lose your wave 
length. 
_ Mr. Fiemrinc: May I follow that up? Did this report Mr. Ross has read 
you come to your attention? 
__ Mr. Love: Yes, I remember it vividly. | 
_ Mr. Fremine: And the interpretation you attached to it was you might 
“prepare to go to 50,000 watts? ; 
a Mr. Love: As soon as the war was over I did not have any doubt in my mind 
| that I was going to 50,000. 


Mr. Fiemine: Did it convey to you the impression that the CBC was going 
to take over your wave length? 

iq _ Mr. Love: Absolutely not: | 5 

aS Mr. Cotpwetu: In going ahead with your preparations did you place any 
orders for further equipment? 

Mr. Love: You could not place any orders at that time. 


The Witness: Perhaps I might call attention to something I omitted 
Mentioning yesterday. The United Farmers of Alberta whose president was here 
erday in the person of Mr. Church met last fall and passed a resolution 
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requesting that this station be permitted to go to 50,000 watts. I am not talking 
about the directors. I am talking about the convention. That resolution has — 
been forwarded, I am told, to the chairman of this committee with the request — 
that it be presented here. That was last November. iN 

The Vice-Cuatrman: As to that I think I might say that all correspondence, — 
according to the decision of the steering committee, has been left to a later stage — 
in our proceedings. That will be brought up. a } 

Mr. Fueminc: I should like to ask Mr. Porter or Mr. Love for comment on — 
the subject of the establishment by the CBC of a second network, the Dominion — 
network. Assuming that your wave length is going to be put on the Dominion — 
network is it going to mean that anybody is going to be reached with CBC 
programmes—that is either on Trans-Canada or Dominion—who is not now ~ 
reached by the Trans-Canada programmes from Watrous?. _ 

Mr. Love: That would depend on any realignment of stations. I cannot see & 
where any conceivable increase in the listeners would take place in view of their — 
reported intention to place the station in the centre of the thickly populated — 


territory. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Porter spoke yesterday about what he described as the danger of 
centralization. Do you see that centralization threat still present in two networks — 
operated by the CBC?—A. Very definitely. You are occupying the air with 1 
higher percentage of remote programmes not acceptable to the people who live | 
wn that community. Trans-Canada to-day takes the choice hours for broad- 
casting and fills them for the large and sometimes foreign advertiser. Now them 
Dominion network comes along and it is eoing to take the choice time on the — 
stations that are on the Dominion network, and you have a further usurpation — 
of the available good time. That is inevitable; that is inherent in the existence — 
of the two, and is one of the reasons why we want a station where we can at least — 
take what time we are not forced to use to devote to the needs of these people 
in that country. s 
Q. I do not know whether you would care to make any comment on thee 
subject of the Lethbridge wave length. It has been suggested that wave length 
is available, 1060. That is located at Lethbridge now, is it not?—A. Yes. ie 
think you will find that is true. My information is that at the time that station 
was assigned to Lethbridge they were informed it was on a caretaker basis, and” 
I have no doubt that will be apparent from the correspondence in Mr. Browne’s 
file at the time that station was assigned and similarly with the station at St 
Catherines. There was a definite statement made to these people-in 1941, acco - 
ing to my information, that those stations were on a caretaker basis. . 
Mr. Fueminc: May I suggest at that point that Mr. Browne add that 
correspondence to what he is bringing, communications exchanged between the 
government department and the Lethbridge station and the St. Catherines station 
with reference to their tenure of the wave lengths that they are enjoying now. — 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Is Mr. Porter representing both stations? me 
The Witness: No, no. I understand from Mr. Fleming he wanted to know 
whether 1060 would be available to us, and I said I thought it would because m 
understanding was that they had been told they had it temporarily. 7 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): May I ask a question in connection with the 1060 
wave length? In 1941 or before that, Mr. Love, were you consulted or advised. 


7A. 
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that there was to be a meeting at Havana in connection with the fixing of wave 
lengths? Sa 
Mr. Love: I was not-consulted but through the ordinary news channels 
I knew it was to be held. * 
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Fi Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Did you or, to your-knowledge, did the private 
adcasters ask to be represented at that meeting? 
Mr. Love: I could not answer that question. We have continuously asked 


to be represented at all radio meetings where anything pertaining to radio was 
eing discussed. : 

x Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): If you-had been represented in connection with 

1060, which is a very important wave length, do ‘you think you would have 

_ been able to get wave length for Canada on high power? 

Mr. Love: I could not answer that question. 

Mr. Hansetu: Mr. Love, if you were forced to take 1060 that would involve 

Oving your equipment to some other location? 

Mr. Love: Yes, and installing very expensive reflectors. 

_ ‘Mr. Hansexu: Have you any idea what that would cost you? 

Mr. Love: No, I would not want to say at this moment what it would cost 


: because there have been so many things suggested I have them all mixed up 
and I might not separate the various plans. 


_ Mr. Hansetxi: I mean would it be $4,000 or $40,000. 

Mr. Love: Oh, it would be closer to $40,000. 

The Vicn-Cuamman: On this matter of cost do you mind telling us ap- 
proximately what was the original cost of your transmitting plant? 


Mr. Love: I could not tell you today because we have not been able to 
_ do much for a number of years cn account of the war. 
‘The Vice-Ciarrman: When did you buy it? 
oe Mr. Love: My station was built in 1931, and up until the time of the war 
improvements were added to it from time to time. 
The Vicr-CHairMan: What is your yearly rate of depreciation? 
Mr. Love: I think you will find that in the statement. 
_ The Vicr-CuHatrman: You have that in the statement? 
_ Mr. Love: Yes. Ra 
_ The Vice-Cuarrman: What is the ratio of profit to that investment last 
r before paying income taxes? 
Mr. Love: I could not tell vou: 
The Vicz-CuHatrman: What sort of price do you expect to get from this 
mt stock company which has been suggested? 
© Mr. Love: What sort of what? 
> Mr. Smiru: Are you serious in asking that question, Mr. Chairman? 
_ The Vicn-Cuarrman: It is only an evaluation. 
Ae _ Mr. Siri: It is surely irrelevant, I submit, with great respect to you, as 
ou know I have. 
__ The Vicz-Cuamman: Even my questions may be questioned by members 
_ Of the committee. I quite agree with you on that. 
Mr. Smrru: T do not question it. I ask you to rule against yourself. 
\, The Vice-Cuarrman: That is quite easy to do. The question is withdrawn 
‘Myou do not think it is fair. 
Mr. Love: I cannot answer you accurately. 
_ The Vice-Cuarrman: That is satisfactory. 
_ Mr. Love: I will give you an answer, though. 
_ The Wrryess: I would not. 
_ Mr. Coupwei: I want to ask a question of you, as an experienced broad- 
aster, Mr. Love. What do you think of the suggestion that the committee—in 
8 ‘ 
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dealing with the fact that many stations are not giving the service to the public © 
which I readily concede you have been doing—recommend stations should have — 
the use of what is of course a public utility in the nature of an airwave, say on ~ 
the basis of a declaration, before they receive their licence, of future per- — 
formance? I mean, they would bind themselves to allotting over the air a certain | 
amount of time for-public broadcasting. Do you think that is a fair proposition? 
You have been doing something of that sort yourself. 

Mr. Love: I do not think 7 am in a position to answer that question. First 
of all, your idea of what public service is and my idea of what public service is 
may vary. . 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I will put it this way. Here is a station, we will say—and — 

“I have one particularly in mind—which the records show for a given week 
in the winter, a week that was taken for all stations, allotted 81 per cent of its — 
time to commercial programmes and 19 per cent of its time to sustaining 
programmes and public service programmes. ‘That is the kind of station, of — 
course, which makes it very difficult for any other station which gives public ‘ 
service. 
Mr. Love: Without examining those commercial programmes I could not — 
give you an answer ‘because many commercial programmes are really service || 
programmes. et: 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Oh well, not in this case. 

Mr. Love: That is why I cannot answer. 

Mr. Smrru: I must say I go with Mr. Coldwell there. I think that the — 
method adopted by the FCC in the United States has got some virtue. i 

Mr. Coutpwetu: I do too. 

Mr. Smiru: And when a man is licensed, or when a licensee’s licence comes 
up, I think an examination of that kind should be made. I go right along with — 
you on that, Mr. Coldwell. <q 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I know you do. we SS q 

Mr. Ross: Does not your listening public control that to a great extent? 

Mr. Love: They automatically control it; because if you give them something | 
they do not like, they will turn it off. oo 
Mr, Smrru: But if they have no alternative place to go to, then turning — 
it off would not do them any good. I want to make it very plain to this com- — 
mittee that I go with Mr. Coldwell the whole way. They have been granted — 
the use of the public domain, if I can call the air that—although legally I do ~ 
not think that has ever been settled. A man is supposed to own the ground as 


‘ 


tion that the public does own the air, and as they have been granted the privilege 
of that air, I have not any doubt at all that the public service of that station 
is a factor which should be considered in issuing every licence. That is your 
view, too, Mr. Coldwell. rat 
Mr. CoLtpwELu: That is my view, yes. a 
Mr. Hansetu: I think that is the view of all of us. But is that not so 
to-day? : a 
Mr. Ross: It is the same as it is with hotels, as a matter of fact. You have 
to give certain service for the privilege of having a beer parlour. a 
Mr. Hansetu: If enough complaints came in that a certain station was not 
giving the services that it should, or they are making a bad job of it, the 
licensing authority has authority to say, “We are sorry, gentlemen; we cannot 
give it to you next year.” That is so to-day. Be 
Mr. Cotpweti: But they do not exercise it, Mr. Hansell. That is the 
criticism I would make of the CBC. a 
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P “Mr. FLEMING: There is no doubt among us that they have the power now. 
_ -Mr. Cotpwetu: They have the power now. 


__-Mr. Smiru: Mr. Coldwell brought out the point that they have not exercised 
_ that power. I do not know whether it is the CBC or the other authority. 


Mr. Cotpweuu: I do not-know which it is. 
Mr. Suiru: I think it is the other authority, 


. Mr. Hanseuu: I do not know that they have any reason to exercise the 
_ power because the stations have been giving service. 
: Mr. Smiru: But they have made no examination. 


The Vice-CuarrMan: Gentlemen, are we through with Mr Porter and 
» Mr. Love? 


3 Mr. SmirH: I am sick and tired of them both. 
of The Wirness: That condition is spreading. 
5 Mr. Knicut: It is mutual. 
7 The Vice-CuHarrman: I will say this, that we are very happy to have you 
_ both here. 
‘4 Mr. CotpweLu: Yes, that is right. 
; Mr. SmirH: I am entitled to abuse them. I come from the same place and 
_ they are both friends of mine. 
- The Wirness: I understand that. 
Mr. Ross: I know them both and they are fine fellows. 
5 Mr. HanseLu: I was going to say I am getting tired too, but it is not of 
_ the witnesses; it is of the committee. 
1 Might I ask this. It follows my question with respect to what it would cost 
_ you to have to move your equipment. You said in the neighbourhood of 
$40,000. 
_____-Mr. Love: That is in connection with the aerial. 
Mr. HanseLu: Yes. Well, would there be any other expense? 
Mr. Love: Oh, yes. © _ 
La Mr. Hansexu: I think we should have some little idea of that because I 
_ understand that there will be no remuneration if you have to change. Is that so? 
ay Mr. FLeminc: You mean compensation, 
e - Mr. Hansetu: No compensation, I should say. 
‘Mr. Love: Without changing my power I do not think I could get by with 
~ less than $125,000. Dente 
- Mr. HanseE.: That is a lot of money. 
Mr. Fiemine: Do you mean outlay? 
Mr. Love: An outlay of that. 
_ Mr. Fiemine: $120,000? 
Mr. Love: $125,000. 
The Vice-Cuarrmawn: Speak a little louder please, for the record. 
The Wirnzss: Of course, you would have a new station. 
Mr. Love: Yes, leas: 
: Mr. Hansewu: The other objection I understood you to make yesterday was 
_ that your studios would be isolated from a source from which you could draw 
on live and local talent. That was one of the objections, was it not? 
__. Mr. Love: I think Mr. Porter brought that out in his evidence, that we were 
_ unable to take that 1060 where maximum efficiency could be derived from it 


_ because if we moved to that particular point we would not have available local 
talent to program the station. 
| a 
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~ Mr. Hanseuu: That is right. ae ieee {ie aaeg see 
Mr. Love: Whereas if the CBC had it in that location, they program it from 
Toronto, Ottawa, or Montreal anyway. aa 2 : Pee 
Mr. Hanseiu: Yes. Where would you consider your location would have to 
be? ‘ * 
Mr. Love: At 1060? 
Mr. HaNnsELL: Yes. f 
The Witness: At 10 or 50? peg 


» 


Mr. Love: At 50 or at 10? i 
‘Mr. Hansetu: I do not know whether you are allowed to go to 90. Would — 
they allow you to go to 50 on 1060? = 
Mr. Ross: On 1060. 
Mr. Hanse.u: It is 1060 I am talking about. ; - a 
Mr. Love: In any event, I would have to be south of Calgary in order to 
give Calgary coverage. ‘. 
Mr. HanseLu: What I want to compare is this. Where would you have to — 
locate your studios that would do away with live talent and programs of a local — 
nature. I understand Taber was mentioned. Is that so? ee 4 
Mr. Love: Not so far as we were concerned. 
The Wirnzss: Yes. I dealt with that yesterday. There is a little confusion Bi 
arising out of two things that might be done with 1060. If 1060 stayed at 10,000 — 
watts, it would be erected adjacent to Calgary. It would have to be south in — 
order to give coverage to Calgary because of your protection, your necessary ~ 
protection of Philadelphia and Mexico. So it would be erected in the vicinity of 
Calgary somewhere to the south. Mention of Taber arose out of the suggestion — 
that 1060 could, possibly by arrangement with the United States and Mexico, go 
to 50,000 watts, in which case it would be located in the south of the province, — 
because its south side would be shut off by the protection and its reflection would — 
then be north; in that event it would be somewhere, as we were saying, in the 
vicinity of Taber, remote from studio facilities and access to talent. ‘* 


aa Hanseti: Yes, Their suggestion was that the CBC take 1060 and go ~ 
north. a 
The Witness: That was another suggestion, that the CBC take 1060. 7 
_Mr..Hansexu: If you had to shift to the south part of the province you would j 
be in a district, or in a small town of perhaps a couple ‘of thousand people. oe 
The Witness: That is right. ‘ 4 
Mr. Hansetu: That is what I am getting at. Whereas now you are ina 
city of nearly 100,000 people. : 
The Witness: That is right. a 
Mr. Hansetu: That is what I was getting at. Naturally you are not able 
to get talent and so forth in a small town of 2,000 people. You cannot do that. — 
There is this point, however. Could that be arranged by leasing wires? a 
Mr. Love: It would be a very costly arrangement. ae ; 4 
Mr. Hanse.u: It would be too costly; it would entail the continuous service — 
of maybe 150 miles. . a 
Mr. Love: 150 or 160 miles. 
Mr. Hanseiu: 160 miles of wire. : 
_ Mr. Knicut: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a few questions. I suppose 
the only way I can get this is by asking questions. I am somewhat confused by — 
Mr. Porter’s what I might call dual representation here. Perhaps I could bring — 
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ut in this way, by asking questions. By the way, it was a very able represen- 
tation, if I may say so. 
The Wrrvness: Thank you. 


: By Mr. Knight: 

_ Q. You now represent the private station CFCN?—A. I have been Mr. 

,ove’s solicitor for years. . | Be ate 

— _ Q. I mean, you aré appearing in that capacity to-day?—A. Yes. I am 

_ advising Mr. Love. 

_ __ Q. And you represent also this station which in a way does not exist?— 

SA. Yes. 

Q. I mean, a station as you visualize it might be in the future?—A. Yes. 

_. Q.A sort of hypothetical station?—A. Yes. 

___-~-Q. Owned by the farmers and other people?—A. Yes. 

x Q. Workers and so on?—A. Yes. 

a ~ Q. Would you not say that perhaps you are representing here antagonistic 

 interests?—A. Well, I endeavoured to make that clear in my opening yesterday. 

 Q. Yes, I know. But it is not clear to me.—aA. I tried to make it clear by 

‘saying that the listeners and this station were appearing together because they 
had common interest in the preservation of the wavelength at 1060, based on 

“ho fact that the listeners happened to be of the opinion that an individual ought 


~ not to have control of a 50,000 watt licence. That is the basis on which they 
discussed it with Mr. Love. We came to the position where we said, ‘Well, the 
one thing we must do is to preserve this wavelength for local use.” And we are 
here on that basis. There may be a place—certainly there will be a place develop 
_ very quickly where I may be able to send my learned friend Mr. Smith a client, 
because we are going to separate and then can get at arms-length and have 
_ bargaining. 
_ Mr. Smiru: I will take Love and you take the other fellow. 


By Mr. Knight: 


_ Q. What you are actually doing, as a matter of fact,—because there is no 
et about a hypothetical thing—is that you are representing the interests of 
is privately-owned station?—A. I am representing the listener interest. 
‘ Q. This is what I wanted to ask about. You used mostly the arguments 
which would be in favour of this hypothetical station which does not yet exist ?— 
| A. That is right. 
___Q. Then there is one more question I want to ask you. When Mr. Love 
Teceived these notices, or perhaps it was licences, upon which there was endorsed 
a certain clause—and I am prepared to admit here that there should have been 
mething more than some numbers of some regulations—did you have access 
them? When he received those notices upon which there were these numbers 
hich should have been extended, did you as solicitor have access to those 
ences or to those particular notices which he received; I mean, did you 
rsonally?—A. I saw those licences as they were received and I was in 
ttawa on this behalf on many occasions discussing the situation with respect 
to these wave-lengths before they were settled. That discussion all occurred 
at the time that Watrous was built and there was contemplation then of some 
her activity. It was as a result of my discussions here and my feeling 
at that wavelength was available and would not be necessary for the national 
irpose, that Mr. Love took it. I am not in a position to do so, and I do not 
end to tell the committee about those discussions; because those discussions 
e in the nature of negotiation with the then chairman, Mr. Brockington, 
Gladstone Murray and with the then minister. I do not intend to say more 
| I have said,. because in discussing these things—there is nothing secret 
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about it—you do take this point of view, that point of view and the other 
point of view. But in the result that wavelength went to Calgary after my 
having made a full study and full enquiry of the situation. — : ee: 

Q. I think you thought I wanted more than I actually did. I merely wanted © 
to ask if you, as opposed to Mr. Love—or in contradistinetion to Mr. Love, 7 
shall I say—understood the significance of these figures which are marked. on 
his licence at the time such were received—A. Well, on most. licences that I 
receive there is exactly the same thing. There is no use asking me to go back 
and say what my memory was then. I will say this, that-the presence of that — 
endorsement on that licence did not mean to me any more than that it was subject 
to the Act. It was subject anyway. The explanation of the letter which Mr. — 
Love read into the record in response to the new endorsement in 1945 is as 14 
wrote it. You will notice that that letter says—and I should like to get it, — 
if I may, from the clerk. ; _ 

Mr. Fueminc: Is that the one to Walter Rush? 

The Wrirness: Yes. I drafted the letter and this is what it says:— 


We beg to acknowledge your letter of May 16 under the above file i: 

‘number. We observe the endorsation to which you call attention. 4 

This is their endorsation which said that they were reserved for the CBC. This# 
is in 1945. The letter continues:— 3 
Inasmuch as no good purpose would be served by discussions at this 

time we advise merely-that we do not concur in or submit to its conditions: 

and reserve all our rights legal and other. . ; . 

That is the first occasion on which any such came to my attention as indicating 
that the wavelengths were in any way in jeopardy. Had an earlier notice 
conveyed any such suggestion to me, certainly I would have been down here 
at the time those licences were issued, because I negotiated the allocation and 


discussed the circumstances. 


By Mr. Knight: 
Q. In other words, shall we say, back in 1941—to which your memory does 


not go, that would have been your ration?—A. Yes. 


Q. I should like to have it in one word, yes or no, if I may have it in that 
way.—A. Yes, ial 
that. was printed at the foot of this licence was precisely the law of the land 
and I was subject to it anyway. You take your motor car licence at home and 
you will find that it is subject to the Motor Vehicles Act; and I think if you get 
your liquor permit—I was looking to see ‘f I had an Alberta one last night— 
it says you are subject to certain sections; and as I remember those sections, 
they have to do with drinking in public places. It is a common type of 
reference. That is on many, many licences. 

Mr. Fuiemine: It certainly had no application to the assumption of the 
wavelength by CBC? . 

The Wrrness: No. 


By Mr. Smith: ia 

Q. May I ask one question, Mr. Porter. We have heard about the hypo- 
thetical set-up. Have you any doubt whatever about the farm organizati 

of Canada that are financing the purchasing of this station?—A. Well, ] 

Smith, I do not think there will be any difficulty in getting the money. 
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interested in that. They will probably get enough money in 
yield out of it to pay the $2.50 to the CBC. 

; By Mr. Coldwell: 

_ Q. Is the way Mr. Smith put it quite correct?—A. No, 

~ Q, Farm organization?—A. No. 

_ __ Q. If it is a farmers’ organization which was doing this, it does put it into 

_ a different light——A. I have agreed to that all along. 

es: Q. A joint stock company.—A. I agreed and they agreed. 


. By Mr. Smith: 
og _ Q. I mean, the individuals composing the farm organization.—A. Yes. 
a. Q. As purchasers. That is what I’had in mind.—A. Yes. I took you to 


en ‘mean the plan I outlined. I do not think there should be any difficulty in getting 
_ the money. . 


_.. Mr. Smrru: I have been away from this committee, unfortunately, quite a 
bit. I wanted to know, Mr. Love, whether you mentioned a programme that 
has been going on for a great many years, where you have youngsters in, I 


: _ think, at 10 o’clock and Uncle Fred looks after them. 


Mr. Love: I mentioned that in my brief. 
Mr. SmirH: Thank you. 


a Mr: Hanse.u: There is one other thing before the witnesses go. I think I 
- should point out for emphasis, that while they have been here in the interests 
"of retaining their present wave length they have done more than that. They 
_ have not only argued why they should retain the wave length but they have 
also submitted an alternative suggestion whereby the CBC can give the service 
hat that part of the country should have without taking this particular wave 
ength. I think that is commendable, to say the least. They have made an 
_ alernative suggestion. . 


__ Mr. Cotpwe.u: If that alternative proposal is feasible it does make a 
ifference. - 
The Witness: It is the only alternative we knew of but it is a course that 
think ought to be investigated to the end that we can serve both needs. 


Ri By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Has the CBC any station of its own in Alberta?—A. No. 
__Q. Its outlets are through private stations there, apart from Watrous?— 
1. Yes. The members of the committee have a copy of the material that the 
/BC sends its advertisers. It is a folder. There is one on the table there now, 
hat blue document. I am sorry, that is not it. It has a wire binder on it. It 
eals with coverage. It has maps in it showing the coverage for the Dominion 
network and the coverage for the Trans-Canada network. 
— Q. I do not think we have seen that before, have we?—A. I think each 
Member of the committee has one. 
The Vicn-CHarrMan: No, we have not received that so far. Some members 
- may have seen it. ; 
___ The Wrrwuss: I should like to have one produced and filed. Is it on file? 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): . 


-Q. Is that the coverage map that Mr. Tom Ross of Hamilton had?—A. It is 
the map which they show the man who is contemplating going on the air on 
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their chains, and it shows the coverage they give under the existing arrangements 


on both networks. a a 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The clerk of the eommittee informs me he has one — 


copy on file. He has just gone to get it and he will present it to the committee. — 


Mr. Freminc: Would it be possible for the CB 
of that? It might be very interesting. 

The Vicn-Cuairman: Is it possible 
with a copy of that document? 

Mr. Dunron: I think they supplied all they could find. 


The Wrrness: I just 
question. It should be stu 
blue 25 to 50 per cent penetration. 
observe that. their representation 
that territory. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. The whole of Alberta?—A. Yes. 


reason I am having 
Alberta completely. I think that is true as a listener. 


Mr. Smiri: I think you will find one is daytime and the other is night time 


and there are two for each. 
The Wirness: Yes, but without taking any more 
I suggest you have a look at it. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Does tha 
Dr. Frarcon: (Tabling a copy of CBC networks co 
commercial coverage map following the 
the United States. 
The Witness: That is the one on which 
It is on the basis of that representation. 
Dr. Fricon: It does not represent the technical coverage. 
The Wirness: Oh no. On the subject of technical coverage T am not a- 
technical man but I want to say this. I endeavored to cover this yesterday. 
Technical coverage is the theoretical coverage worked out on an engineering 
basis. When you apply 
- Alberta or, indeed, to western Canada you mu :: 


evidence. His evidence is—and 
north American continent where the actual coverage is as great as in that area, 


and it is very materially in excess of the theoretical or engineering standard. — 
Xf _ 


The other network js in here. The — 


the theory of technical coverage to the province 0 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : 

Q. Is the protection w 

in proportion as the coverage give 
what I mean. The coverage is the best on the no 
just as difficult to give pro 


cannot tell you that. ; 
Mr. Love: I would say there is greater difficulty to protect them. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Greater difficulties in that part of the country? 
Mr. Love: In protecting American stations on accoun 


western Canada stations give out. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): On account of the ground conductivity. © 3 
The Witness: It may be necessary for us to file with the commit 
depending on the position that our friends in the CBC take, an engin 


n? 1 do not know whether you can understand 
rth American continent. - Is it 


C to furnish us with copies — 


to supply the members of the committee 


wanted to call attention to it in view of Mr. Fleming’s 7 
died. The red indicates 50 per cent penetration and the 
That is on the Dominion network. You will 7 
‘on to the advertiser is they cover the whole of — 


difficulty finding it is that they both look alike. T hey cover — 


time of the committee — 


t include primary and secondary coverage? | 
verage.) That is the — 
formula adopted by the networks in — 


the advertiser’s money is spent. 


st pay attention to Mr. Bayly’s” 
‘t is unchallenged—there is nowhere on the 


e have to give to United States residents as difficult | 


tection to the United States on our channels?—A. t 


t of the signal the 


¥ 
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would give if it has to protect Mexico and the United States. As I told you 
our information is from those engineers, and it is to the effect that it excludes 

us from all our useful territory taking us over into the mountains and down into 
the semi-arid area across below Bassano. If there is any dispute about that I 
would ask leave later to file an engineer’s report in support of that. 


The Vick-CHairmaAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee that Mr. Porter 
should file that report anyway? 


port ‘on the coverage in southern Alberta that 1060 located in Calgary 


ee 


Some Hon. Mrmpers: Yes. 

aA 

if : By Mr. Fleming: 

~ _ Q. I was looking over this document that has been referred to, this coverage 
“map of the OBC. I see they list under the Dominion network 29 basic stations. 


They do not show the CFRB wave length here but they do show in the prairie 
yregion the CFCN station—A. It is on the Dominion network. 

~ _Q. What is the explanation of that? You are on the Dominion network?— 
mA. Yes. 

 Q. That means you are affiliated for the purpose of carrying their sustaining 
_ programmes?—A. Carrying their commercials and their sustainers, as Mr. Love 
“pointed out yesterday. That is all covered in his statement. There are some 
Trans-Canada sustainers as well but that is all in detail in his brief. CFCN 
is an outlet on the dominion network of the CBC. 


a The Vicr-CHatrMan: Gentlemen, are we through with Mr. Porter and 
Mr. Love? Thank you very much. 

e Now, gentlemen, we have an analysis of local broadcasting activities of 
some 13 stations which was asked for from the CBC. Mr. Radford has prepared 
“an analysis. The document has already been distributed to the members of the 
committee a few days ago. Is it your wish that we should proceed to hear 
“Mr. Radford on that document? Is that satisfactory? 

Y Mr. Fiemine: Let us have him read it. 


___ Mr. Cotpwetu: Probably we could ask Mr. Radford a few questions on it. 
I think we would like to do that for our own information. 


a _J. R. Radford, Manager of Broadcast Regulations Division, Canadian 
“a Broadcasting Corporation, called. (Mr. Radford’s evidence should be read 
‘in conjunction with the charts he tabled and distributed). 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have a statement to make in connection with this document? 
A. Quite brief, Mr. Chairman. 
~ Q. All right —A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: My name is J. R. Radford 
the office I hold in the CBC is that of Manager of Broadcast Regulations 
Division. Your Committee requested information on the activities of certain 
ations and this has been prepared for you in the form of a booklet of charts 
Which has already been distributed to members of this Committee. ; 
__ As explained in the foreword of the booklet, the figures are based on informa- 
tion from station logs submitted to the Corporation. The test week is the 
week of January 6 to 12 of this year. It is the week for which figures were 
tepared for the Corporation’s own use in determining certain factors relative 
to private station activities. 
In addition to this test week, an analysis has been made covering CFCN, 
gary, and CFAC, Calgary, for the week of May 19-25; this was requested 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Coldwell. 
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I would like to make a brief explanation of just what is involved in com- 
piling data from these station logs. They are not the easiest thing to read. 4 
- ‘With the exception of CBC station logs, there is no standard form. Of the more 
than ninety privately owned stations, there is nearly that number of different 4 
log forms which carry different symbols for the many types of broadcasts and 
a great number of these logs are handwritten which adds to the difficulty — 
of the reader. Then again the logs do not tell the whole story. We can deter-— 
mine the types of broadcasts fairly well and indeed many stations have adopted — 
our programme coding and this is of great assistance to us but we have no 
- way of knowing the content of programmes unless we specifically request — 
script or continuity. Therefore, the charts tabled for this Committee represent — 
a compilation of all the snformation available to us. More than this we cannot — 
give, but we believe they do present a fairly comprehensive picture of them 
activities of these stations. | - 
Unfortunately there were not enough copies run off to supply the stations — 
listed, but extra copies will be available in the near future and the Corporation — 


will be glad to supply these stations with copies, if they so desire. 


By Mr. Coldwell: a 
~ Q. May I ask you why the week of January 6th to 12th was chosen?—A. It 
is a fairly representative week. In the United States 
composite week. They will take one day in one mon 
next month and all the way across 
week. It is mid-season material. 
again. Then there is also the fact it was prepared partiall 
of survey that is requested. We never had the staff to do it complet 
some figures were compiled for that week, and it was based on that. 
Q. Do you mind telling the members of the committee what you mean by 
these technical terms which you use. T think that probably some of us who 
have been on the committee for several years are quite familiar with the terms, 
but it may be that some members are not, and even those of us who have been 
‘on the committee would like to refresh our memories—A. T will be very glad 
to. I will read from Halifax. It is broken into two segments. The first is 
from sign on until 7.30 p.m., and the night segment is from 7.30 until sign off, 
This report deals solely with the local activities of the station. We have put 
but that has not been broken down. We did attempt some 
sort of breakdown but it is a very mixed picture when you geet it that way, and 
it is very difficult to get it across in that form; so we devised this form. The 
first heading is “Local commercial time”. 
type of commercial time. There is studio . 1 
because we do not know exactly what the programme is. We have tried 
include in that things from our own knowledge. For instance, Mr. Love h 
very fine sports commentator. I believe that man is O 
definitely talent. He is not just an announcer saying words. 
that sort of thing. If there is a woman’s talk we include that as live ta 
In other words, whatever the station originates itself, puts out itself and pays 
for itself we try to include as studio live talent. ‘ty 
News is next. We do not call that studio live talent. While it is live just 
as a spot announcement is live, ;t cannot be construed as live talent. It is 
news broadcast. , A 
The next sub-heading is “Religious and Educational”. We put in ch 
broadcasts there, certain children’s programmes. I think Mr. Cairns of CFA 
Calgary, has one. London also has one from the library where some lady 
some chap reads to the kiddies each morning. I believe they are very 
types of programmes. That is put in as educational and religious. 
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a Recordings are just as you see them. Spot and flash announcements include 
straight commercial spots and flashes which may be Bulova time signals or 15 
_ second flashes. 


(. There are card rates for those?—A. Yes, there are. 


4 By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : 


_ ___ Q. Are those in minutes?—A. No, the 
- The others are in hours and minutes, 


_ announcements. To break them all down into 75 words, and so on, would be 
Sometimes they will include 


Q. These spot announcements would be how long, 


a & minute or two?— 
_ A. They will vary from 15 second flashes up to 75 words 


A or more. They run 
_ about a minute. In fact, I think some stations have a blocker on them and 


they will not run any more than a 75 word announcement. Others will go 125. 
_ Often it is a question of who reads them. One announcer wil] take a minute 
+ and another chap will knock it off in 55 seconds. It is very difficult to deter- 
= mine. 

Ny Q. 75 words to the minutes?—A. Oh? no, you will go faster than that. I 
' think over all they would average about a minute. You will get a chap who 
_ takes a minute and you will get another chap who takes 80 seconds or less 
than that. 

Ub: Your next main heading is local non-commercial time. Tl 

like your local commercial time. You have studio live talen 
and educational, recordings and announcements, 

te have not been paid for. I think a lot of them b 


-_ . Q. What is the network non-commercial?—A. That is straight sustaining 
broadcasts. The basic stations referred to a few minutes ago have what they 
, all CBC reserved time. That is time which is definitely reserved for CBC 
programmes. We can put on commercial broadcasts if we wish. If that is the 
| Case then the station is paid for it. If they are sustaining broadcasts that ig 
where they go. 3 
| . For instance, all political broadcasts are in reserved time because we can 
e to you that we can guarantee you coverage over 40 or 50 stations and you 
| know if you are advertising that speech you are safe in putting in the paper 
you will be heard that night. We try to get our talks and information broad- 
ts in that bracket. Many stations take more than they have to. We 
ppreciate that. At the same time they do save money. I do not think they 
mind me saying that. It does 4 out their schedule. You will notice all the way 
hrough the basic stations are pretty well on the network throughout the evening. 
7.30 is the deadline for spot announcements. You will see some spot announce- 
Ments in the 7.30 to sign off period. They are flash announcements such as time 
and weather announcements which are the only announcements allowed in 
Canada between 7.30 and 11 p.m. local time. 
— 69120—8 
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é k. : TON eee . 
By Mr. Fleming: ) Rees 2 : 
Q. Under CBC regulations?—A. Quite right. - 
Mr. Fremine: Mr. Radford, would you explain the notation that appears — 
at the bottom of every second page? You give the percentage of local origina- — 
tions for week, devoted to, first, commercial broadcasting; and then you give — 
the percentage for non-commercial broadcasting. 2 

Mr. Coutpweii: Could we get an explanattion of all the headings first? — 


That is what we were doing. 3 ; 
‘Mr. Fiemrne: I am sorry. I thought he had finished. : 3 
Mr. Cotpwetu: No. : 


The Wrrness: On the network we show live talent. They are Just straight 
network programmes. We put out recorded programmes and we put out live talent ; 
programmes. At night most of them are live talent. Hours of operation—on — 
that segment are the evening hours—are shown daily. The notation on the @ 
bottom of the second page, that is the portion covering 7.30 p.m. to sign-off, — 
shows you the local broadcasting hours in percentages of commercial and non- © 
commercial broadcasting; it shows local activities over which the network | 
have no control. In other words, the network is our business. If we put 5 per 
cent network over your basic station, then it is 95 per cent you get. If we 
put on 55 per cent, it is 45 per cent, you get. In other words, apart from that 
fact, these charts show you what the station is responsible for and what it- 
does with the time when it is not on the network; in other words, this time 


js its responsibility. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I want to clarify that reference to those percentages. Those percentages” 
you have given here apply simply to the portion of the time that is devoted to 
local originating broadcasts?—A. Definitely. . B 

Q. And it does not take into account what is 
‘As, INO. ; a 
Q. You have not broken down the figures to give the net result as to the 

commercial and non-commercial percentages?—A. No. We have some estimates, 
but we have not got them complete because the report itself deals solely with 
local activities. It is very easy to get at though. 


It is a case of figuring it out. 
Q. As your statement appears, there is nothing here that would show the 
total proportion of what is commercia rE 


1 and the total proportion of what. is non- 
commercial?—A. No. It is just what they do with their local time. - 
~ Q. And that percentage summary that appears at the bottom of the seco: 
page applies to both daytime and evening in all cases?——A. That is correct 
We have one with those figures here that we ran for ourselves. ae 


carried by the network? + 


- 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


I have them here. I do not know whether you have them 


The WITNESS: ; 
stion, here 1 


there. If you look at Halifax, Mr. Fleming, to answer your que 
test run off for our own information to see 
This is for Halifax again. We show on the sheet you have there, commer¢e 
broadcasting, 63°5 per cent; non-commercial broadcasting, 36:5 per. ce 
That is local. If all his broadcasting was added together—that is his netw 
non-commercial and his network commercial—your figure would be 57 per ¢ 
t non-commercial, as opposed to the 63:5 per 


cormmercial and 43 per cen 
local and 36-5 per cent. It varies very much, sometimes up and sometimes dow? 
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e should call-in on air time. It would lower this percentage of com- 
By Mr. Fleming: 

. I was interested in turning over to CFCN in view of the fact that 
ve Just heard their evidence. They are over at the back of the book — 
hey have a fairly good record. 

. On this basis, their commercial—that is, the local origination—ig 49-4 
cent and non-commercial is 50-6 per cent for that week in J anuary and then 
ay you have taken commercial 54-4 per cent and non-commercial 45:6 per 

—A. Correct. I can give you a breakdown of that. 
_Q. Have you taken in the network and included that?—A. I have that 
BEGET es + ; : 
.Q. I should be glad to have that.—aA. CFCN for the week of January 6 
12, showing now all their local broadcasting, 49-4 per cent. 
~ Q. Commercial?—A. Commercial; non-commercial broadcasting 50-6 per 
t time. If you added the whole activities together, the network and loéal, 
our figure instead of 49-4 per cent would be 42-1 per cent commercial for 
this week, and 57-9 per cent non-commercial. That is about the way 
will run all the way through. In other words, if you just add the net- 
together you bring down the commercial amount. 
By the Vice-Chairman: : 
Q. How do you figure out the percentage as far as CKAC is concerned? 
ere is no network there.—A. Oh, yes—Columbia. 
Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): : 
2. Do stations get paid for commercial and non-commercial?—A. Oh, no, 
ir. They get paid for commercial. . : 

_Q. They do not get paid for non-commercial?—A. Well, I should like to be 


out there. It is fairly good service they get for nothing 
I just asked. ' 


~ By Mr. Coldwell: 


. This gives you an idea of the amount of time a station devotes to local, 
sommercial broadeasting?—A. That is the whole picture. + 
In other words, you get a picture of to what extent the station is 
y serving its purpose as a community station?—A. Definitely. 
I was looking at Timmins, for example. 
. Fiemine: How far over is that? 
. ConpweLi: A’bout half way. 
he Wrrness: You can go by your guide in the front. It is the seventh 
4 station down. : 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


I happened to look at Timmins. I was looking for another one. Quite 
, I was looking for Windsor, but I came to Timmins. You find there 
u have commercial broadcasting, in the summary, 85 per cent and 
mercial broadcasting 14 per cent. I notice something else that I think 
interesting. We had a lot of discussion here several years ago—lI am not 
ether it was in 1943 or 1942—about the obligation of the station to use 
ot and develop local talent. Looking at this particular station, for local 


other than news—it has very little. We find that from sign-on to 7.30 
3 i: 


. 
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re is no live talent that week. If you look at the evening from 7.30 p.n 


p.m. the 
A station like that, it seems to me 


to sign-off, there is no live talent that week. 
ig one that the CBC should make a serious check on and make sure that the 
are fulfilling their obligations to the public, which obviously they are not doing: 
either on the basis of live talent in the district or on the basis of local com: 
munity service in other respects.—A. ‘Correct. ; q 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I think the committee should take notice of this, and that 
we should make a recommendation that we should deal with this particular 


matter. ‘Then there was another station. 

Mr. Fueminc: Before we leave that, do you 
on that station? | 

Mr. Cotpwefu: That is quite all right. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What is the power of that station?——A, I think it is 1,000 now. 1 think 

it is going to 5,000. It is pretty well up by itself there. % 
Q. Do you get as high a proportion of time devoted to local talent in 
stations in the smaller areas—A. Oh, yes. : s 5 
Q. Like Timmins, as you do in larger cities?—A. No, you do not. Wel 
you cannot say that. I will correct that statement, if you do not mind. We 
can show you stations, and I think we will be quite proud to mention them, 
One is Wingham. That is a small station with absolutely no network ‘whatever. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): ee | 

Q. It has a good audience, though—A. It is a very good station. Thai 
station does a grand job of work at scouring up all sorts of little pieces alt 
bits and things; and we are rather proud to quote Mr. Cruickshanks of Winghat 
‘and his operations. You will find little stations like that which really do ! 
splendid job and other stations that do not. I do not know what it depends on 
but there you have it. One man is after it and the other man is not. & 


By Mr. Fleming: | 

-Q. What is the trend? We have had some evidence of this fact, I think 
that where the station is located in a larger centre or city, naturally there 
more local talent to choose from than in the smaller places—A. And they use] 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. And they use it in the larger centres. 1 
Montreal and Toronto the private stations there will show you a pretty g 0 


picture. 


mind if I get some oe 


i 
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By Mr. Coldwell: ‘ 

Q. If you look at a station in a city, for example, like Windsor sta 
CKLW, there you will find that local commercial broadcasting occupies 81 pi 
cent and local non-commercial broadcast occupies 19 per cent. Hf you look : 
live talent, there again you will find that in the early part of the day the 
+s some live talent used to the extent of 4 hours and 40 minutes a week, al 
wn the evening there is 15 minutes of live talent—on Thursday evenin 
again, of course, excluding the news. It does not seem to me that a sta 
a city—A. I am sorry, Mr. Coldwell, but may I just draw to your attention 
that you will have to add your commercial block and your non-commer 
block; in other words the first segment will show 4 hours and 40 minutes 
commercial live talent and the second segment 2 hours and 25 minutes | 
non-commercial. The same story is for the evening. ee 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Have you got the total figures for the Windsor station, commercial & 


fa “J 


non-commercial?—A. Yes. 


see 
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Including the network?—A. I have the total figures there. Possibly _ 
should have been included on the report, but as I say, we have not a very 

ge staff to do this sort of business. It is a fairly rushed job. There was 76-5 
"cent commercial broadcasting—that is including your network and local 
adcasting—and 23-5 per cent non-commercial as opposed to the local 
xctivities of 81 per cent commercial and 19 per cent non-commercial. In other 
words, you get about the same ratio. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


; Q. I notice that there are very large numbers of flash announcements at 
this Windsor station?—A. Yes. He is pretty high. 
~ Q. Commercial, I mean; there are 508 of them from sign-on to 7.30 p.m. 
ad 205 from 7.30 p.m. to sign-off. That is a total in the day of 713 flash 
nnouncements. That seems to me to be a tremendous number of flash 
announcements in one day. Are they profitable?—A. Oh, I think they are, sir. 
L must be saad of Windsor, though, that they have possibly a longer operation 
than the majority of stations. They run 22 hours a day. ‘hose flashes are 
spread out. You will see the same in the main statement. They are spread 
‘out. How much they do in the late hours I have not the least idea. I suppose 
there is some. There are some spots sold in what they call the “owl shift”, from 
2 something midnight on. I think their idea there was to keep on the air for 
e sake of the motor factories and that kind of thing 
_ Q. Even at that, there would be about 32 or 33 spot announcements an hour 
m the average, if they were operating 22 hours a day?—A. Oh, no. You will 
have to break it down into days. 
© Mr. Firming: That is a week. 


ea Mr. Conpwetn: Oh, I beg your pardon. 
_ The Wrrness:Your daily totals are there. 


_ By Mr. Coldwell: : 

e You have to divide it by 7—A. Yes. Your daily totals are there on 
lat list. 

- Q. Yes, they are. Divide 713 by 7—A. You add your day and night 
gether in those instances, 

). Oh, yes. We had some evidence about that Windsor station from the 
adian Association of Broadcasters. I think they referred to their having 
i On an extra shift at night—A. Yes. 

Q. When the industries in Windsor were on war work running 24 hours a 
—A. That is correct. Their day time shows spot end flash announcements 
8, 81, 89, 91, 93, 66, a total of 508 and their night shows a total of 205 for 
week, . 

Mr. Fieminc: I should like to interject again. I think that explains the 
number of recordings, because they were running practically all night, 
‘hey were running 22 hours there according to the evidence that was given to us 
nd that is the reason they were running so many recordings. 

fe Che Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I am not talking about recordings. I am talking about 
t announcements, 

_ Mr. Fremine: You were speaking of recording earlier and live talent. 
~The Wirnuss: Running from 11 o’clock, they can put out recordings from 
Oclock and run to 7 o’clock the next day. I think most of their activity in 
1 shift is recordings of a popular nature, supposed to be the uplift and 
type of thing. 


a 
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Q. You would not have live programmes from midnight to 6 o’clock im th 

morning?—A. Not very well, ; : i od on 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): : oe 
Q. Windsor has a very large United States audience?—A. Yes. It-has a 
large United States audience. : aie) 


By Mr. Coldwell: — “ff 

Q. Here is another station I am interested in, CFRB. The figure shown is — 
72-3 per cent local commercial broadcasting and 27:7 non-commercial. Have 
you got the overall?—A. What station is that? ——— 
— Q. That is CFRB.—A. Yes, I have. The overall picture for CFRB from 
our compilation is this. We show it as 72-3 per cent local commercial, and 27:7 
per cent non-commercial; and with network activities it comes to 65-56 per cent 
commercial and 34-44 per cent non-commercial. rene 5. a 


a 
ao 
— 
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By Mr. Fleming: 4 

Q. You have got two tests in for that. That is January. What about the 
next one?——A. There is just one week in May for Calgary. The Calgary station | 
is the only one I made because that was requested. a 
Mr. Cotpwetut: They have a better record of studio live talent by a lo 


Lae 
r 


ne 
way. a 
The Witnuss: Yes. 
“Mr. Fiemine: CFRB, you mean? 
Mr. Coitpweiu: Yes, CFRB. Sr . 
Mr. Fureminc: That bears out what Mr. Radford was saying, that the 
tendency in the larger centres is to use more local talent. ia 
Mr. Cotpwetu: What about Kingston? That is another one I am intereste 
in—I may be quite frank about it,—because I have some complaint ab 
Kingston from the people who live there. ‘ 
“Mr. SMITH: That is your bad boy. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: There is 71-8 per cent local commercial and 28-2 per ¢ 
non-commercial. There is no live talent in the evenings but they have got s 
live talent in the mornings. It is surprising, with a university there, that t 
is very little time devoted to religious and educational broadcasts. a 
Mr. Freminc: They are too busy playing football. 


: By Mr. Smith: ; 
Q. Mr. Radford, with respect to those commercial percentages and so om 
you have there, while they are commercial they are very elevating. For insta C 
a symphony orchestra would be a commercial over the station?—A. Oh yes 
Q. The mere fact that they are marked commercial does not mean that’ 

are not elevating?—A. It does not place a stigma on commercial broadcast 
Q. What is that?—A. This is no attempt to place a stigma on commer 
broadcasting. 5) Goan Ore ae 
Q. No. We would all be broke in this business if we did.—A. Yes. 

Q. What I am coming at 1s this. While this percentage of commercié 
there, yet many of them are very often fine varieties of music and that s' 
thing —A. Oh, again you would have to study the log of the station, | 
sentative logs for the week to find out what there was on there. ‘ 


7) 


By Mr, Fleming: 
Q. You consider this week you have chosen, the second week in the new 
year, a typical busy week?—A. It is easily the peak time. << 


re : ay 
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: ‘he Fe ne “The bia? nae of the year?—A. Yes. ; 

. It is the busy season?—A. The busy season. You have all your network 
grammes coming on late in the fall. They do not really leave the air until — 
ut March or April, is it, Mr. Weir? 8 


Mr. Were: Yes. 
_ The Wirness: Around that. It is a fairly peak season. 


By Mr. Fleming: zn 


ee Q. There would be different trends during the year?—A. Yes, decidedly so. 


By Mr. Smith: 


a Q. By peak, you mean peak commercial?—A. Peak commercial and peak 
ey. 


add the other too. ; 

Q. I know.—A. It is all activity. 

ONY BF Benny is on holidays now, for example?—A. Yes, 

__Q. And so is Edgar Bergen, and so on?—A. Yes. 

Q. And by peak time and peak listening is meant when these good shows 
“are on the air?—A. Yes. ~ 

_Q. That is, commercial shows?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. In the examination of the logs, have you control of the infractions of 
pen are observed. 

_ Q. Have you checked that up to any extent?—-A. At the present time we 
ave no field men out at all. At one time the Department of Transport 
spectors did a certain amount of work for us. We would ask for a report and 
they would give us a report. During the war years, with increased work on their 
part brought about by war activities, they had to drop that work. At the 
present time there is no field checking ’at all. I should like to make this state- 
ent. They are running now on what we call an honour system. By and large it 
orks very well. You would be surprised if you stood in my office and heard 
le calls coming in from long distance just to make sure. By and large it 
works very well. By way of illustration an American chap we were in conversa- 
on with in Quebec was most anxious to find out about our system. It was 
e first time he had been here, and he would hardly believe that we had such 
very small body of people checking regulations in Canada. By and large it 
wks very well. We know there is the odd edging and pushing under the elbows, 
: ut by and large there is no great crime being committed: 


a i% In other words, they live up to the honour system pretty well?—A. Fairly 
well By way of illustration we have had a station, which appeared here two 


1" zt: grave contravention of the regulations, in our opinion, anyway.- It was not just 
a rue forgetting to announce recordings ‘which they must do and which we check 
ontinuously. He called me up by long distance from a long way away and told 
e what had happened. He told me the circumstances. That sort of thing is 
ther heartening. That man would not be charged with a contravention. He 
as quite conscious of it. He knew what he had “done after he had done it but 
m his excitement he had done it. 
~  Q. Even'the CBC forgets to say it is a recording—A. Oh, definitely; we are 
working with the human element. 
Mr: FLEMING: Sometimes they announce as a recording what is not a 
Be cording. 
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Q. But, I mean commercial is the main peak activity?—A. Well, you can. 


the regulations?—A. Yes. We have the responsibility of seeing that the regula- — 


_ weeks ago—I will not mention it by name—which station committed quite a 
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The Witness: That is a plus, Mr. Fleming. ~ a tng peas 
Mr. Fiemine: I had the experience once after I made a broadcast of being 
told it was a recording. : 
The Vice-Cuatrman: Any more questions?. 


By Mr. Coldwell: ; . 
Q. What do you do in the case of an infraction? What are the penalties ?— 
A. Generally speaking this is the procedure followed. We catch some infractions 
by log examination. I must confess that is not as complete as it should be. — 
It takes a lot of people to do that sort of thing, and we have not got them. We 
will catch what we figure is a contravention. We write to that station and say, = 
“It would-appear by your log on so-and-so day at the hour of so-and-so this 
happened”. We ask them to give us a full explanation and show the reasons why ~ 
it should not be laid as a contravention charge against them. In other words, he ~ 
has a chance to come back on us. He will come back and say, “Yes, you are. 
quite right but here is what happened”. I can give you one instance of a very | Re 
well operated station. The chap came some 800 or 900 miles to Toronto to clear 
the matter up. He was charged with a contravention over two hours and a half 
one afternoon which was amazing to us. It came through on a written report —~ 
from the Department of Transport when they were checking. It was unusual ~ 
for the station. We charged it. He was very concerned. What had happened — 
was he had taken on a new announcer. I can tell you—and I speak from ~ 
experience—that you are pretty well concerned with what you are saying and ~ 
you are pretty jittery anyway. That chap had not announced that it was a — 
recorded programme for two and a half hours. That man made a full explana- 4 
tion of it. We accepted that explanation and there was no charge laid. I could — 
not give you a list of contraventions because the majority of them are handled — 
that way. I have in mind a recent happening in Winnipeg where the radio 
manager there fixed it like that, but when they do not fix it that is when the — 
trouble starts. There are very few cases. : . 
Q. Have you had to suspend any licences?—A. No, there have been none ~ 
- suspended. = 


By Mr. Flemng: = 

Q. At any time?—A. There has never been a station taken off the air ins 
Canada. ; a 
Q. That is a good record. ; y a 
Mr. Cotpweu: It-is a good record for the station or shows great leniency 
on the part of the CBC. a 
The Witness: There was a little of both. 


By Mr. Fleming: 7 
Q. Would you say that by and large you have had good co-operation from 
the stations?A. I must say that. We work very much on a personal basis with 
them. On our field work we visit them. We have been to their homes. When — 
their laddies came through to Manning pool we would take care of them. When 
something happens we can call up and say we would like to have this done or we — 
would like to have that. That is really the basis we have been working on. It — 
is not a hard and fast speed trap type of operation at all. I do not know why 1 
should be happy in this particular line of business but we get along very well. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I am glad you say that because some of the articles I have — 
read dealing with the CBC would almost lead one to believe it was a most — 
arrogant monopolistic organization which was out to destroy the local stations. ~ 
The Wrrness: I think the private stations around here would pretty well — 
subscribe to what I have said as regards the way we work. Sometimes they — 
think we are a little tough. ; - 
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Be Mr. CompweEtn: We have heard nothing of that sort before the committee. 

One would think if you were harsh we would have heard it here, but one has not. 
» Mr. Surru: He is not a policeman but more of a kindly matron. 

_— The Vicz-CHarrman: Are we finished with Mr. Radford? y 

- i Cotpweu: I think we have got a very interesting document which we 
an s uay. : 

; Lhe VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank-you very much. We have a little bit of time 

our disposal. What-do you wish to take up? 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Let us take up the site of the CBC in Montreal. We might 
ean that up in the time remaining. 

Be Mr. Cotpwewu: I think we should have a recess for a few minutes. 

S Whereupon the committee adjourned for a short recess. 


_ On resuming after recess. 


— 7 
Dr. Augustin Frigon, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
oration, recalled. ; 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

_ Q. Have you prepared a statement on this question?—A. Yes, but I do not 
‘think I will read it. I will follow the general line of it. 
“> 7Q. Would you please give us your explanation?—A. At the start I should 
Tike to say that I wish Mr. Beaudry was the member for Outremont because 
we have an option on a site in that constituency and he might help us to proceed 
nth that deal. The story is this. In 1930 the city of Montreal bought a 
Bpee of land situated right across Berri street between Ontario and Demontigny 

treets from a religious order. For a number of years no appropriate use was 
1ade— 
~~ «By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Could you give me that date, please?—A. 1930. That was the purchase 

4 property owned by a religious order. Until 1939 there had been no definite 
ey as to how that land should be used. In 1939 the CBC decided that we 
uld provide permanent headquarters in Montreal for our studios and offices. 
as approached by the then town planning engineer of the city of Montreal 
) suggested that we might obtain from the city a piece of land of about 
00,000 square feet located about the centre of a very much larger property at 
; point. An offer was made formally and was accepted. An agreement was 
ed which stipulated that we should build studios on the site before April 1, 
the city of Montreal agreeing to build a park if possible before that date, 
at least to plant a row of trees on each side of the park to hide a number 
gly sheds, properties, garages and fences which would be on each side of 
studios. That was a part of the deal. 

Q. Was that’ a gift or a purchase?—A. That was a gift. At that time it 
as also suggested that the city of Montreal might expropriate property on each 
of their park and build on that expropriated property modern apartments 
eplace the old buildings that are there now. That was not a part of the deal, 
it was suggested and it is reflected in the paragraph of the agreement which 


—— 


4 An homologation line shall be established by the said city comprising 
all the immovable properties which are not already owned by the city 
__ and which are included in the square formed by Demontigny, Ontario, 
| St. Denis and St. Hubert streets, for the purpose of converting this area 
_ Into a public park to be established and maintained by the said city. 
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In other words, without this being a part of the deal it was envisaged that not 
only would the property they have now be envisaged that not only would the — 
‘property they have now be transformed into a park with our building in the ~ 
middle, but they would expropriate on each side to enlarge the park or build 


modern apartments with a semi-commercial front on St. Hubert and St. Denis / 


and a residential front on the park. 4 
Times have changed. We can now look forward to our future a little more — 


clearly than 1939. We were then only three years old. We have brought to - 
Montreal our international shortwave service. The floor space we occupy now 4 
is much larger than what we intended to provide in our new building ‘in 1939. 
In January of this year the city of Montreal asked us whether we intended © 
using the site or not. Our board considered all factors involved and finally 
the property back to the city. The fact that this matter was not 


not build during the war. They could not transform the park or use the park” 
for any construction. As a matter of fact, we never heard between 1939 and this 
year that the city had the intention or had any mind to build anything or to- 
use that property for anything else but our radio studios and offices. 
the fact that we did not give a final decision until this year we did not hold 
back any project the city may have had for the use of that property. You 
were told that the population for Montreal is located east of that property and 
a proportion west of it. We made a plan here. Before we gave a final decision to 
Montreal I had this map prepared on which is indicated by a spot the residence 
of each of our employees in Montreal. It may be too far away for you to see 
the details, but our.studios are now here at this spot, the corner of Drummond 
and St. Catherine and we have employees all over the map, all over the place; 
50 it is not right to say from the point of this location that Berri street will be 
more central than where we are now. Berri street is a good location and has. 


good transportation facilities. 


By Mr. Coldwell: ae 
Q. Whereabouts was the site that was proposed and which you relinquished? 


—A. That is Berri street. 
~  Q. On the map, I mean?—A. Here. (Indicating). 
By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. You are where?—A. Here. (Indicating). 
Mr. CotpwE.u: Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Fulton: : 
Q. How far would that be in actual distance?—A. About a mile. 


By Mr. Fleming: P 
Q. A mile east or west?—A. East. 
Q. You are west?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : 

Q. I do not think it is a mile.—A. It is not very far from a mile. I ¢o 

measure it here if you would like me to. = 

The Vice-Cuarrman; About 15 blocks. a 
Mr.-Hansevu: That does not mean very much in-an eastern city. Block 

are all types and sizes. a 
The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Yes. / 

The Wirness: A little over a mile on the scale. So the whole thin 

matter of weighing the conditions at the present time and looking to the fut 
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ciding what we should do about it. Our board, after considering the thing 
ully, decided that we would give up this site. We took an option on another 
in Outremont; and as the whole project will cost possibly $2,500,000, the 
tual value of the site is not a great proportion of the cost, and we think that 
- we should build at the best possible location, taking everything into account. 
4 That is the whole story. To sum it up, we have not prevented the city from 
~ doing anything with the property, because the very first time they asked us 
__ whether we were going to go through with it, we said no. We have given back 

the property and we are planning to build in Outremont. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


ame Q. They have accepted it?—A. They have accepted it: The board passed 
its decision that they wanted to hand the property back to the city. The city 


are being prepared now for signature. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


 Q. They are not unhappy about getting the property back?—A. No, they 
_ are not. As a matter of fact, at the time we decided to give it back,.there were 
rumours that there were three or four different schemes to use the property for 


_ anything about it, but I think they will have no trouble to find a use for the 
property. As a matter of fact, if they want to improve the surroundings or the 
Ocality of the district, they could very well use the site as a park. The argument 
that we should build there to help the city improve the district is not very sound, 
nN my estimation. 

: By Mr. Fulton: 

_ . Had you spent any money on it in the way of construction?—A. We had 

prepared plans up to the point where we could have asked for tenders in the fall 

if 1939. The war came on and we could not proceed, of course. Those plans, 

~ whether we build there or build anywhere else, will have to be done over again. 

_ Times have changed. A lot of information obtained in preparing the plans will 

ye useful still. Broadcasting methods have changed, or at least studio methods 

lave changed since then. So the cost of the plans is far from being a total loss. 

e can make use of them. , 
 Q. In the meantime you have a studio established and are operating in those 

her buildings, and you are going to build in Outremont.—A. We do not know. 

We have an option in Outremont, which is a very beautiful site and we may 


atherine road. It is a very nice part. 


; By the Vice-Chairman: 
 Q. Is it near the University of Montreal?—A. It is just opposite the Jesuits’ 
ollege, about opposite the University of Montreal on Cote Ste. Catherine. 


~ 


ae By Mr. Fleming: 

‘- - Q. The executive officers of the CBC decided that they wanted a site further - 
vest, that they did not like the site that had been offered by the city of 

Montreal. I do not think any of us is prepared to substitute his judgment for 

__ that of the CBC.—A. There are many reasons for that. For instance, the east 

end, as we call it, Berri Street, is an old district. Mr. Beaudry told you that the 

er day. Most of the buildings around there are obsolete; I mean, they should 

destroyed and rebuilt. There is no question about that. It would have been 

uce gesture to the eastern population of Montreal to build there; but when 


passed a decision saying that they accepted the property back. The documents 


large buildings. I do not know what the position is now; I have not heard . 


ise that. I do not know whether you know Montreal. It is on the Cote Ste, . 
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- you take into account the size of the land, the transportation problems, the 
_ expansion, the appearance, the front of the whole thing, we believe now that it 
is preferable to go somewhere else. Nos a 


By the Vice-Chairman: ; 

Q. But on the other hand, Dr. Frigon, there has to be someone with a new 
building who will start there, if you want that district to improve?—A. Well, of 
course, I do not like to discuss the problems of Montreal here; but I would 
suggest if they want to do any job, they should just transform that site intoa 
park. They have no park around there. That is their business, not ours. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. It is a local Montreal problem. When you come to build this $2,500,000 
building, you will have to come to parliament for funds, will you?—A. Decidedly 4 
so; not only for funds, but we will have to ask permission by order in council. a 
When I say $2,500,000, that is not the building only; only a small part of that — 
is the building. It is the equipment that costs money. g 

Q. And that will house all the CBC offices, studios and equipment facilities ~ 
in Montreal, including your short wave facilities? —A. All in Montreal, plus some ~ 
additional space and provision for the immediate future. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : : Ss 

Q. Why do you go to Outremont?—A. Because it is not easy to find a site - 

of that size anywhere else, except at a very high cost. a 
Q. I should think your transportation problem would be diffeult—A. It — 

is a problem. There is no ideal site. . 
Q. No.—A. But taking all things into account, and taking into account — 

- the way the city is building up, Outremont seems to be a very good bet; and there 
are quite a number of big institutions built there at the present time. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 4 

Q. That is on the northwest side of Mount Royal, is it? I am trying to get 

the location in my mind—A. Do you know Cote des Neiges that goes over the _ 
mountain? 2 
Q. Yes. —A. When you have passed the mountain, it is about 1500 feet 4 
east of that road. i 


By Mr. Hansell: ss 

Q. I think I was one of the men who first visualized a sort or radio city — 
somewhere, and I think because of the fact that radio is a bit of an art, we do © 
‘not want to build a factory; when you do build, you want to have it in a nice — 
location, a suitable location and one that is a credit to your organization—A. — 
Whatever we do, we think it should be, as I say, a credit to the CBC and to the — 
public service of Canada. sis “a 


By Mr. Fleming: a 

Q. If it is going to be the home of broadeasting in Canada, it ought to be ~ 

a building worthy of it—-A. It ought to be substantial and large enough to — 
take care of our needs. > Sa 


By the Vice-Chairman: se 

Q. It is true that the east end is an old part and that many of the buildings” 
may be, as you said, obsolete. But do you think it can be-said that this particular — 
part and the site you had in mind is not a suitable place for what you had in 
mind in 1939?—A. In 1939 it was a good choice; and I think it is a good choice 
to-day not to go there. It is a matter of weighing the conditions as they exist 


te 
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- when you have to decide something. In 1939 we were three years old, as I said, 
and eager to get installed somewhere; and this was offered to us. There was the 
_ vision of a nice park and all that. We said to ourselves, “That is a good scheme”. 
~ With all the discussions we had with the city officials, it looked like a very 
_ promising scheme. Now we have some doubt in our minds whether it will be 
e just so good. I have nothing to say against the district because I lived there 
~. for about 30 years of my life so I am not afraid of the district. I had my 
.: office there for years and years. It is a popular district of small shops, boarding 
houses and other institutions nearby. 

44 Q. Such as St. James church?—A. Yes. In other words, it is not very much 
_ different from Jarvis Street in Toronto where we are now. 


Mr. Cotpwetu: That speaks volumes. 

a By Mr. Fleming: 

By. | Q. How is it that the CBC scems to gravitate towards places like that?— 
A. Well, it is a matter of opportunity, sir. 

By the Vice-Chairman: 


___Q. In 1989 it was the decision of the CBC to build there; if you had had the 
funds at the time and if the war had not broken out you would have built there? 
_ —A. If it had not been for the war, we would have had a studio there in 1940. 


+ 
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he; Q. Notwithstanding whatever might be said about the surroundings ?—A. 
De + No: ‘ 

_ _ Q. The surroundings were guod enaugh then?—A. That is quite right. 

ay Q. And nothing has changed go far?—A. Except that Montreal is moving 
__ out and the district has not improved. 


_ Q. No. I mean as far as the surroundings are concerned in the locality, 
nothing has changed from 1939 up to this point?—A. The immediate surroundings 
cap are not shaping up as we hoped, as we thought the immediate surroundings 
would be a nice park. There is no sign of that yet. 

bie Q. I think that the point that Mr: Beaudry had in mind was that, from 
_ 1939 up until 1946, no intimation was given to anybody that the CBC had 
_ changed its mind, although representations had been made during 1945—A. 


3 Well, no, the representations were made in 1946 from the city of Montreal. There 
ef 


~ ig an organization down in that part of the city known as l’Est Central which 
is composed almost exclusively of merchants operating between St. Denis and 
_ Amherst. Street and Ste. Catherine Street. They would like to see that site put to 
_ use whether it is the CBC, a big office building, or apartment houses. They 
want the population there. That is why they were eager to have us there, 
_ because they had been waiting 9 years, before we were offered the site, for 
ha action. They came to us. They saw us early in 1945. We did not know our- 
_ Selves then. We did not know then even exactly what we were going to do. Now 
iyve can see a little brighter future ahead of us and we think we could do a 
better job somewhere else. Again, the general cost of construction and equipment 
has gone up, and the relative value of the site in dollars and cents has not the 
same importance now that it had in 1939. 


a ~ By Mr. Fleming: ; 
~ _. Q. When you move to Toronto, we will give you a real site—A. We have 
_ two already there. 
ea By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): 
__. Q. Are you permanently moved in Toronto?—A. Well, we had decided 
~ on Yonge Street, which we cannot use because of the underground project of 
the city of Toronto. We have decided on Jarvis Street, which is decidedly more 
| promising than Yonge Strret. Where we are now is just temporary. 
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_ You are temporarily on Jarvis Street?—-A. Yes. Whenever we want to 3 
build, if we build there, we can do it without disturbing too much our ss 
present set-up, by building half the construction and then the other half. It is | 
hard to say what we will do in five years. Ti Se =x a 
Q. It is a good site on Jarvis Street?—A. At the present moment I would say ~ 
the Jarvis Street site has a good chance to remain permanent. eee 

Q. There is good transportation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have a fairly good building?—A. There are new buildings going 
up nearby which seems to indicate that the district will be transformed to some — 
extent 4 

Q. They will gradually change.—A. So we will wait, and in five or six years, ; 
if we find another solution which is acceptable, we could change; but at the q 
present moment, Jarvis Street seems to be a good site. ‘ : 


By the Vice-Chairman: . 

Q. Dr. Frigon, the Board of Governors had an interview with Mr. Beaudry, — 
MP. for St. James.—A. Yes. ¥ 
 @. It was agreed ata previous meeting that the CBC should produce the 
minutes of the Board of Governors respecting the interview which he had with the @ 
board. Have you anything to file in this regard?—A. I have not got that here. — 


Mr. Dunron: We have that here, Mr. Chairman, if the committee wishes to — 
have that. : . . . 
The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Would you care to read that, if it is not too long, and ~ 
have it as part of the record? : ‘| 
Mr. Fuuron: What is the purpose of this, Mr. Chairman? What have you ~ 

“in mind? What is the object of it? > 
“Mr. Fiemrnc: Mr. Beaudry asked for it. : “a 
The Vice-Cuamman: Mr. Beaudry requested that and the committee agreed — 
that the CBC, when they were discussing this matter, should produce it. “3 
Mr. Fuemine: I think we more or less committed ourselves to Mr. Beaudry 2 
that would be done, Mr. Chairman. ; = 
The Vice-CHAinMAN: I think so. 
Mr. Dunton: This is an extract from the 46th meeting of the Board of — 
Governors of the Canadian Broadicasting Corporation held in Ottawa on 
March 20, 21 and 22, 1946. This is a note in the minutes regarding a sitting on 
the 21st of March:— : a 
Mr. Roland Beaudry, M.P. for St. James, Montreal, came before the 

board again in connection with the proposed site for a building for studios — 

and offices for the CBC in the city of Montreal. He pointed out that in 

1939 the CBC had made plans for and negotiated for the construction of 

“a building to house the CBC in Montreal at a spot near the intersection of 

St Denis and Ste. Catherine Streets in the constituency of St. James. 

The war intervened and no building was erected. It is now rumoured that 

the CBC are negotiating for another site. He said that undoubtedly any 
pbuilding erected by the CBC in the city of Montreal would be considered 

as the French language headquarters and that this site was the most suit-_ 

able, and he urged that the CBC construct here. ‘ae 


I might point out here that when it mentions “Mr. Beaudry came before the 
board again” that does not refer to two appearances in this matter. He had been 
before the board at the same meeting in connection with some of his radio stations. , 
Then there is an extract from the minutes of the same meeting; this is part 
of the minutes dealing with the sitting next day:— é 
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It was resolved | 
- That the chairman and the general manager be authorized to reconvey 
to the municipal corporation of the city of Montreal the land and premises 
__ described in a certain deed of donation, dated March 29, 1939, passed 
- before Notary Jean Baudoin under his Repertoire Number 14424, and 
registered April 3, 19389, under Number 451077, between the city of 
_ Montreal, as grantor, and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, as 
grantee, that is to say:— — ee 
Lot No. 57 shown on official subdivision plan of original Lot No. 
839, on the north side of De-Montigny Street, St. James Ward of the ~ 
city of Montreal, measuring 225 feet in width by 445 feet in depth and 
containing 100,125 sq. feet. — 
- and that the signing officers be and they are hereby authorized and directed 
to sign and execute the said deed of grant on behalf of the corporation and 
_ that a notary be instructed to prepare and to pass the deed, subject to 
~ approval by Mr. F. Willard Savignac, and that the said conveyance be 
. undertaken at the corporation’s expense. 


Ht 


i 


The Vice-CHaimman: On what date was the decision of the board finally 
2 ‘ 


ide ? 
~ Mr. Dunton: March 22nd. 


The Vicn-CuarrMan: From 1939 to March 22, 1946, there was no dis- 
m between the board and the city of Montreal as to its intention? 


~~ Mr. Dunton: No. 

_ The Vice-Cuatrman: As to the CBC’s intention? 

Mr. Dunton: I do not think there were any formal discussions with the 
d. Dr. Frigon would know if there were any informal discussions, 


The Witness: This whole question is of focal importance. People in the 

t have seen this site unoccupied for fifteen years, used partly as a dumping 
e, and the citizens want action. They want a park or apartments or a big 
e building. They want something there. There was mention of the Quebec 
ervatory of music locating there, or again a gymnasium and building for 
police force, or again a station to be built for buses, or again a very large 
ing with 2,000 or 3,000 employees: The citizens secing that the CBC build- - 
is not going on were saying, “What are we getting’? That is the whole 
ig. The CBC has nothing against the district. It is a very respectable 

ict, but it is, as I said previously, a matter of weighing all the factors and 
ciding what is the best place. 


_ By the Vice-Charrman: 

. Am I to understand if conditions had not changed in your business - 
‘to do with the short wave service, and so on, that you would have main- 
ved your decision to build there?—A. Let me put it this way. If we had built 
1940 and were there now personally I would feel very happy about it, but 
hat I have an opportunity to make up my mind I think we would be 
ter somewhere else. It is just like a man taking a flat somewhere or a house, 
1 then after.a number of years he wants to move. That is the situation. If 
were there we would be happy in our operations but we think we can do 


epee eS 
_ The Vicr-Cuarmman: Is that all, gentlemen? 
Aare : : ° 
_ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I move we adjourn. 
_ the Vice-CHairMaNn: Before we adjourn is it the pleasure of the com- 
to decide whether or not we should have a meeting of the steering com- 
to fix the agenda for the following sessions? I understand that at the 
meeting we will take up CBC’s future policy. 
¥ r M / 
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Mr. Fieminc: There is a qualification there. I understand. that the CBC 
has a brief to put in first of all by way of a further review of the past in the 
light of the evidence received from the private stations. : 
The Vice-CHairMAN: You are referring to answers to questions which have 


been put during our investigation since they presented their first briefs? 


Mr. Firemine: Yes. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I understand that is right. 
Mr. Dunron: There are a few notes on things that have come up during 
the C.A.B. presentation, and so on. : 
Mr. Fuemine: It would be useful to have that first. 
The Vicr-CHatrMan: We may need to sit on three days to clear up this 
matter. Would you suggest we sit on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday or 
have a meeting on Tuesday and then meet on Thursday and Friday as we have 
done in the past? a 
Mr. Fuemine: We have cleared up everything apart from the CBC and 
the correspondence so that when we start we will stick right to the CBC. z 
The Vice-CuamrMAn: The correspondence is a matter of a brief report by. 
the clerk of the committee. ese a: 
Mr. Fremine: Could we not save time if Dr. Frigon has his brief ready 
by having it circulated and letting us read it before the next meeting? We could 
prepare to ask questions on it. q 
_. The Wrrness: I thought I would follow the example of Mr. Porter. 1 
should like to try to do the same thing and not read the report. ‘*g 
Mr. Fueminc: I thought you were going to present a brief? Ps 
The Witness: I have a brief all written but I thought I would proceed as. 
Mr. Porter did so as to get nearer to your minds and have an exchange of views” 
as we go along rather than read it verbatim. Revs ‘ 
Mr. CotpweLu: It makes a much more interesting presentation. - 4 
Mr. Freminc: I am bound to say for my part it is much easier to follow 
when you have got a written brief in front of you. é = 
The Vice-CHarrMAN: On the other hand if the witness wants to do it that 
way I do not think we should object. — 
Mr. Fuemina: If he-wants to make his presentation that way it is all right,” 
but I think it is very much more valuable to give us the material in written 
ins because it is much easier to pick up the thread and ask questions after- 
wards. ; a 
Mr. HanseLu: If we meet more than twice I am going to suggest that It 
not be three days running. It is pretty tiresome. We have other work, and 1 
we could meet Tuesday, Thursday and Friday it would be better. Ri 
mi The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: Let us have a meeting of the steering committee on 
Monday night. ee : a 
Mr. Fueminca: We had better have the meeting of the steering commi bee 
to-night and arrange it in advance so that people can be warned, The C 
will want some notice of it. ; ie: 
The Vice-Cuatrman: If that is agreeable to you I suppose it can be 
Let us say 8.30 at the office of Mr. Maybank. 
_ Mr. Fremine: Make it 8.45. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: 8.45. 


do ne, 


” 


The committee adjourned at 5.50 o’clock p.m. to meet again at the call 
of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


* 


Thursday, August 1, 1946. 


a, 

% The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10.00 o’clock. Mr. 
bid Maybank, the Chairman, presided. 

; an 

Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, vice-chairman, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, 
-» Coldwell, Diefenbaker, Fleming, Fulton Gauthier (Portneuf), Hackett, Hansell, 
- Knight, Maloney, Maybank, McCann, McCulloch, Mullins, Picard, Pinard, 
Robinson (Simcoe Hast), Ross (Hamilton Hast), Ross (St.-Paul’s), Smith 
(Calgary West). 


In attendance: 


ta From the CBC: Messrs. Dunton, Frigon, Manson, Bushnell, Weir, Brodie, 
Olive, Richardson, and Keddy : 


4 , From the Department of Transport: Messrs. Browne, Caton, Smith and 
_ Rogers. 
) ath® 


: _ Also Messrs. Harry Sedgwick, Joseph Sedgwick, J. E. Rogers, Lalonde and 
_ Herbert. ; 


a :: Senator Vincent Dupuis was also present. 
a. Mr. G. C. W. Browne, acting controller of Radio, was recalled. He read 
a supplementary statement in which he implemented answers to questions 
previously requested. He was assisted by Messrs. Caton and Smith of the 
~ Radio Division. 

Pips. Maree ma 
___The witness concluded his statement and the Committee suspended its pro- 
_ ceedings at 11 o'clock. 


te 
i 


__ The proceedings were resumed at 11.30 and further to the correspondence 
aR tabled, Mr. Browne read a letter to Station CKTB dated March 7 , 1941. 
te, The witness made a correction in his statement. (See this day’s evidence). 


| ae - With reference to the correspondence relating to notification of change of 
oy ave-lengths, the witness stated that he had tabled all the correspondence. 


_ _ Dr. Augustin Frigon was recalled and examined on the above correspondence 
id retired. 


i= Mr. Browne was retired. 


\ At one o’clock, the Committee adjourned until 3 o’clock this day. 


a AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 3 o’clock. 


Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 
iefenbaker, Fleming, Fulton, Gauthier, (Portneuf), Hackett, Hansell, Knight, . 
urendeau, Maloney, Maybank, Nixon, Picard, Pinard, Robinson (Simcoe- 

Hast), Ross (Hamilton East), Ross (St.-Paul’s), Smith (Calgary West). 


aa 


__Inattendance: Same as listed at the morning sitting. 
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Mr. Hansell made a correction at page 602 of the printed proceedings. (See. 
minutes of evidence). . e 8 

Mr. G. C. W. Browne was recalled, questioned by Mr. Ross (St.-Pawl’s) , on 
the number of United States stations licensed since 1941. He promised to a 
table the answer and retired. : = 


Dr. Augustin Frigon was recalled and examined on statements made before : 

‘the Committee, particularly on those of the Canadian Association of Broad- — 
casters. Messrs. Bushnell and Weir supplied some answers. 
e 


Mr. Beaudoin, vice-chairman, presided. temporarily. ae 
The witness proceeded to make a declaration respecting CBC future policy 
and tabled copies of the following which were distributed; namely :— ) 


1. Table of rates relating CF NB and CBC. ; 
2. Network revenues—1944-45 of private stations. 
Dr. Frigon was examined thereon. | 


At the request of Mr. Diefenbaker, the witness undertook to produce — 
information concerning the station formerly operated by the Toronto Star and | 
CBJ at Chicoutimi. -. 

Dr. Frigon read a further memorandum on CBC commercial revenues in 
reply to a previous question by Mr. Smith and he was interrogated thereon. 


At 6 o’clock, the Committee adjourned until 10 o’clock Friday, August 2. q : 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 10 o'clock. ‘Mi 
Maybank, the Chairman, presided. {a 
Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott). Bowerman, Coldwell, 
Diefenbaker, Fleming, Fulton, Hansell, Knight, Maloney, Robinson (Simcoe — 
East), Ross (St.-Paul’s) and Smith (Calgary West). ae: 


In attendance: Same as listed at the morning sitting of Thursday, August a 


~ ke 


: 
e 


St 


Dr. Augustin Frigon was recalled. He addressed the Committee on the 
CBC expansion plans, illustrating certain points on service area maps. ee 


Mr. A. Davidson Dunton was recalled and presented a statement on 
aims and policies of the Board of Governors. * ee: 


At eleven, the Committee suspended its proceedings and resumed at 11.36e 
Messrs. Frigon and Dunton were interrogated and retired. 
Mr. Beaudoin, vice-chairman, presided over a portion of the proceedin 


The Chairman tabled page references to power and frequency changes @ 
channels in the evidence of Radio Parliamentary Committees since 1932, and 
motion of Mr. Fleming, who had requested this information, it was agreed that 
they be printed (See appendix A to the Clerk’s minutes of proceedings)  —— 


At one o’clock, the Committee adjourned until 3 o’clock. 


ae ath 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 3 o’clock and concluded its examination ‘of 
rs. Dunton and Frigon. 


RE Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Coldwell, 
Dieienbaker, Fleming, Fulton, Hackett, Hansell, Knight, McCann, Nixon, Picard, 
obinson (Simcoe Hast), Ross, (St. Paul’s). 


Mr. Diefenbaker requesting it, Mr. Dunton agreed to produce for the | 
nspection of the members of the Committee a file of communications exchanged 
between CBC and the Toronto Star, since 1937. 


_ Mr. Bushnell was recalled and filed a list of commentators. He com- 
nented on this information asked by Mr. Hansell and retired. 


Mr. Neil Morrison, supervisor of talks and public affairs, was called. He 
pplied an answer relating to Mr. Philpott and retired. 


_ Dr. Frigon, in answer to Mr. Knight, filed a memorandum on School Broad- 
ts which will be incorporated in the record. 


Referring to the CBC White Paper on Political Broadcasts, Mr. Dunton read _ 
ggested amendments to Part II, sections 1 to 9. (See evidence.) 


iY 


Honourable Mr. McCann was questioned on a matter of policy pertaining to 
ocation of wave-lengths. 


_ At 6 o’clock, the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, August 6 at 10 o’clock 
d agreed to conclude the taking of the evidence. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


dh 4 Notr.—Appendix A being page references to previous Radio Parliamentary 
| Committee follows. 
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Appendix A 


REFERENCES TO POWER AND FREQUENCY CHANGES AND — 
CHANNELS IN MINUTES AND PROCEEDINGS OF RADIO’ a ; 
PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES FROM 19382-1936 * 


\ 


1932—Pages: 5, 21, 24-25, 105, 113-114, 117, 118. 


1934—  “ 14-19, 24, 26-31, 42, 46- 48, 70-73, 79- 80, 83, 89-91, 264-268, 320, fe 
331, 355- 359, 404- 409, 460, 466, 556, 571, 584. ® 


1936— “ 107, 359-361, 403, 408, 493-494, 665, 672, 767-768, 785. 


The North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement was signed at 
Havana on December 13, 1937. : 


| —1938—Pages: 5- i ‘15, 27-29, 41, 54, 55, 56, 57, 105, 107, 128, 137, 194°5 
1939— “ 5-9. 


1942 “ 129, 188, 333-334, 694-695, 704, 989, 998, 1088, 1095. 
1943— “ 22, 68, 176-177, 180, 209-218, 246, 257, 261. 


1944— “18, 20, 49, 79-84, 129, 203-211, 237, 266-270, 331-337, 531-58 
551, 555-556. : 


Mev Mase! 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
oY 


House oF Sr 
August 1, 1946. 


The Standing leoantinice on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.00 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


The CuarrMan: I see a quorum, gentlemen. 


Gentlemen, you know from the letter which I sent to you the decision of 
the steering committee. Boiling it down I think it just comes to this, that we 
have before us Mr. Browne of Transport, to deal with any matter ‘that the 
‘committee may desire, then we will proceed with CBC to answer all the 
questions that have come up in the course of the hearings. And besides that they 

are to give us the overall picture for the future, if I might put it that way, the 
details of their plans. I haven’t my copy of the letter in front of me but I 
think you will agree that is just about the bones of it, is it not? 

_~*- Mr. SmirH: Precisely. 


The CHarrMAaN: Good. Well then, what is your will as to starting; shall 
we take Dr. Frigon or Mr. Dunton to commence, to tell us what they desire 
to tell us? 

_. Mr. Fiemine: Has Mr. Browne got the information for us? 
The CuairMan: That is the very thing I was wondering about. There was 

some information Mr, Fleming wanted from Mr. Browne, I have just forgotten 
what it was. 

_ Mr. Fiemtnc: Probably I have too. There was quite a bit of it I know. 
__ The Cuatrman: He says, has Mr. Browne got the information and he is 
relying on Mr. Browne to remember what it is. There was certain information 
Mr. Fleming wanted; they probably would give us that information. Now, Mr. 
_ Browne: — 


a ~ 


@. Mr. G. C. W. Browne, Acting Controller of Radio, Department 
ma of Transport, recalled. 
am, -The Wirwuss: I have that information, Mr. Chairman. I have the letters 
which were requested available in mimeograph form. I have also prepared 
another statement for the committee which I have had mimeographed, and 
which I think perhaps I should read. 
- The Cuarrman: They are going to be distributed, are they? 
> The Wirnzss: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there are two statements that have been pinced 

_ before you or two sets of papers. One of them is a collection of correspondence, 
_ the top letter of which is dated September 26, 1940. There are three different 
matters j in that group of letters and they are supposed to be divided by blue 

- sheets of paper. Mr. Browne tells me that the nature of those will be disclosed 

as he presents the other statement which he has prepared, a copy of which you 

have. Therefore I would ask Mr. Browne to proceed to make his statement now. | 
The Wrrnuss: The following statement will, I trust, clarify at least some 
| of the various points raised by members of the committee during previous meet- 
{' Ings. By following a chronological sequence of events a much clearer under- 
| sending of what took place will result, I am sure 


— 
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To begin, I would draw to your attention Section 8 of Part II B of che 
Havana Agreement which contains two important provisions. In effect, these two 
provisions require:— 1 

(b) that a country not making any use of a clear channel for a period off 

one year during the term of the treaty loses priority on such clear — 
channel and 

(d) that a country failing to use the full power permitted on a clear channel i} 

, within the period of the agreement loses that portion of the country’s i 
rights which were not in use at the date of expiration of the 
agreement. 


3 


vale 


At the time of the Havana Conference the future plans of the Canadian — 
Broadcasting Corporation were commencing to take shape and under the treaty — 
Canada secured 6 channels for high power Class 1 A stations, including 860 Ke/s, 
for use in Ontario, 990 Ke/s for use in Manitoba and 1010 Ke/s for use in 
Alberta. In addition, Canada obtained 4 clear channels for lower power Clasall 
1B stations, including 1550 Ke/s in Ontario, which could be held by a station 

with a power of 10,000 watts indefinitely. By 


By Mr. Smith: Ay 

Q. I do not want to interrupt you, but are you suggesting that the Havana — 
Treaty arranged that those should be in Alberta, Ontario, and so on?—A. Quite 
SO. y 

The Cuatrman: Yes, Mr. Smith; that came out one time before. The corrediil 
answer is they are not exactly in Alberta but a locality. Is that not correct? 

The Witness: That is right. Ye 

The CuHaAirman: They were not named by provinces. BE ' 

Mr. Situ: I can read it. Go ahead. in 

The Wirness: At Havana provision was also made to share 4 clear chat C 
nels by 4 Canadian Class II stations, including 1060 Ke/s, for a 10,000 watt — 
station in Alberta sharing with and protecting one Mexican and one United — 
States clear channel 1 B station; 1080 Ke/s for a 15,000 watt station in Manitoba — 
sharing with and protecting 2 United States 1 B stations. Part III (1) of the | » 
Havana Treaty required each government to notify the other governments of all 
assignments for existing and new stations and for proposed frequencies under — 
the agreement; such notice to be filed at least 180 days prior to the effective dota 
of the agreement, i.e. March 29th, 1941. 

Although the agreement was. signed 3 in Havana in 1987, final ratiBeatien by 
all the countries concerned was not effected until later, and hence it was not 
possible to bring the agreement into force until 29th March, 1941. af 

Technical. officers of the department and of the Canadian Broadcasting — 
Corporation prepared the frequency assignment list which the department, as 
the controlling administration, was required to forward to the Inter- American _ 
Radio Office at Havana, in accordance with Part III (1) of the Treaty. In Fy 
preparing this list the following serious handicaps to the Canadian position had 
to be borne in mind: ae 


1. The country was at war and the CBC were not in a poste tal. 
obtain funds for the erection of high power stations to occupy the clear 
channels. In any case, high power equipment was not then obtainable. 4 

2. The treaty was due to expire in 1946 and there was no assurance— 
and in fact there actually existed doubt—that it would be possible to, E 
arrange for its extension. 

3. If the treaty were not extended, Canada would lose priori 4 
rights on channels she could not occupy to the full requirements of the 
agreement. 7 4 

ae 
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4. Naturally other countries would gain by this country’s loss and might 
Te not be favourable to any request for extension. (How true this proved to 
be was borne out by the difficulties of the negotiations which were later 
instituted to extend the agreement and which culminated in the signing 
of the modus vivendi at Washington in February 1946). . 


__In preparing this list of assignments it was therefore decided to take every 
- conceivable step to retain for Canada as much as possible in any eventuality. 
_ There were then no stations owned by the CBC which had sufficient power to 
_ permanently occupy the channels 860, 990 and 1010 Ke/s on a clear channel 
~ basis and hence it was decided to transfer CFRB, a 10,000 watt station, to 
* 860 Ke/s; CKY, a 15,000 watt station, to 990 Ke/é and CFON, a 10,000 watt 
station, to 1010 Ke/s, thus assuring the retention of these clear channels as such. 
: By Mr. Fleming: 

~~ Q. What date are you speaking of here? You are not speaking of 1946?— 
A. Oh no. 

i) Q. You are back in 1941?—A. Back in March, 1941, or February; I forget 


Daag a ts —— 


By the Chairman: 

~ Q. “In preparing this list of assignments” is what gives the date, is it?— 
A. That is right. 

Mr. Surry: He says, “There were then no stations owned by the CBC.” 
_ He means 1941 and not 1946. 

Ps The Wirnuss: That is right. And if through the unfortunate circumstances 
_ brought about by the war it was impossible for Canada to establish class 1 A 
Stations on these channels within the life of the Treaty, at least they would be 
held by class 1 B stations, whose minimum power had to be 10,000 watts. These 
_ three stations had to change frequency, in any case, and were actually using the 
_ powers required, hence no additional expense would be involved and rather than 
Causing hardship to the stations they would enjoy the privilege of the use of 
the channels concerned. The notification for the implementation of the treaty 
_ therefore included these assignments. 


a a By Mr. Smith: 


# Q. What do you mean by that?—A. The required notification which I 
A Perea to on the previous page under the terms of the treaty. 
a : By Mr. Fleming: 

\ Q. Notification to whom?—A. To the international office at Havana, which 
Was required 180 days before the coming into effect of the Treaty. 

_, On September 26th, 1940, all the stations which were required to change 
Mee vency with the coming into effect of the Havana Treaty were advised by a 
-mimeograph letter of the proposed new frequency assigned to their station and 
that they would be given the exact date and time of the changeover later. Copies 
of the letters which went to CFCN, CKY, and CFRB are being placed before you. 
_ They are the first three letters in this other document. 

ha By the Chairman: 

____Q. They are identical, are they not, except for the addressee?—A. Yes; 
you may now turn over the blue separation sheet. 

__ Prior to the coming into effect of the Havana Agreement, applications had 
been received from several stations in Canada for increases in power to 1000 
watts if and when a frequency became available when the agreement came into 
effect. Among these was CKTB, St. Catharines, and at a special meeting of the 
| a Technical Committee called in October, 1940, to consider the problem of 
ae 
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the assignment of frequencies to these stations, it was decided to place CKTB 4 
on the frequency of 1220 Ke/s, which, under the Havana Agreement, was assigned 
to Mexico as a clear channel for a class 1A station. _ | a 
In January of 1941 an engineering conference took place in Washington at * 
the invitation of the United States administration for radio engineers of the 
signatory countries to consult with the U.S. Federal Communications Com-. — 
mission engineers in order to correlate the frequency assignments proposed by the _ 
countries concerned, many of which were conflicting. ' 
Again I refer to the assignments which had to be notified 180 days before 
the date on which the treaty went into effect. 
At this conference our engineers learned that the US. had, by bi-lateral 
agreement with Mexico, arranged to place a 5000 watt station in Cleveland — 
on the frequency 1220 Ke/s, thereby precluding its use at St. Catharines. 
Concurrently with other problems, the Canadian delegation were endeavour- — 
ing to arrange for the protection of Canada’s rights to the clear channel 1550 
Ke/s reserved for a Canadian class IB station of a minimum power of 10000 
watts and the clear channels of 1060 and 1080 Ke/s reserved for Canadian 
class IL stations in Alberta and Manitoba with powers of 10,00 and 15,000 _ 
watts respectively. While the US. who were directly affected were willing to ig 
allow Canada any reasonable length of time, because of the war, to implement — 
the assignments on these channels, an undertaking was civen that assignments — 
would be made on these channels at the earliest possible date. i 
The fact that CKTB at. St. Catharines could not longer be assigned 1220 r 
Ke/s afforded an opportunity to place this station on 1550 Ke/s, thereby _ 
complying with Section 8 of Part IIB of the Agreement referred to at thes 
beginning of this statement, and occupying this channel. However, such occupa- — 
tion could only be of a temporary character. a 
On the return of our engineers it was decided to give the licensees of CKTB 
a full explanation when offering them the frequency 1550 Ke/s in view of the | 
large investment in new equipment they would have to make (CKTB was then — 
operating with 100 watts) in order to increase the power of the station: to 1000 — 
watts. From the fact that CKTB was only permitted. to go to 1000 watts, ib 
was obivious that his occupancy of 1550 Ke/s, being in the nature of an 
expedient, could only be of a very temporary character, and it was felt that — 
some action would have to be taken to place a higher powered station thereon — 
at an early date. Our proposal was placed before the licensee by letter of © 
March 7, 1941, from the then Controller of Radio, copy of which I attach. a 
4 


That is the first letter under the blue separation sheet in the group of 
letters. Do you wish me to read this letter? . 


By the Chairman: ai 


Q. Is there any comment to make on it?-—A. No, other than that it was one 
of the letters requested. he 


Mr. Fueminc: Would it not be a good thing to read it as we go along?” 
I think it would save time in the end. Me 
The CHairMAN: You would prefer to have it read now? ae 
Mr. Fiemine: Yes. " 


The Cuarrman: All right. - 
- The Wrrness: This is a letter to the licensee of station CKTB, St. 
Catharines, dated March 7, 1941. i 


Sir:—With fruther reference to your outstanding application 
for an increase of power to one kilowatt for CKTB, I now beg to advise 
that the Minister of Munitions and Supply has been pleased to authoriz 
the assignment of the frequency of 1550 kilocycles for the operation Ol 
CKTB, St. Catharines with one kilowatt power as a Class II station. 
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This authorization is effective as of April 15, 1941, and is subject to the 
provision that, if at any future date the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
“poration requires the use of this clear channel for a Class I-B station in 
Ontario, another frequency may be assigned to CKTB. 
Please submit as soon as possible, for the approval of the Depart- 


a ment particulars of the transmitter equipment which you propose to 
he install. It is assumed that you will install the new transmitter at your 
¥ present location and with your present antenna system. Should you 
Re propose, however, to move to another site and install a new antenna it 


will be necessary to submit particulars of the new site and antenna for 
approval. I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. J. J. Bench who has 
been acting on your behalf. ‘ 


Yours faithfully, 


x (Sgd) WALTER A. RUSH 
r Controller of Radio. 
I will now go back to my statement. ; ae 
_ The licensee of CKTB_ was glad to take advantage of this opportunity 
to increase the power of the station and I am attaching copy of Mr. Sandell’s 
letter of March 14, 1941, in reply to the Department’s communication. 

I suppose I should read the letter? 
The Cuarrman: Yes. 

The Wrrness: 


e Dear Mr. Rusu: I acknowledge with very sincere thanks your 
ae letter of March 7th in which you advise that the Minister of Munitions 
» and Supply has authorized an increase in the power of CKTB to 1,000 
oe watts. 

vt Naturally, your advices in this regard were received by me with 
extreme gratification. I wish to convey to you my personal appreciation 
ree of the many courtesies which you have extended to myself and my 
3 solicitor, Mr. Bench, throughout the course of the discussions which have 


preceded the grant of the increase in power. I also desire to convey to 
Honourable Mr. Howe, through you, my assurance that the new privi- 
= _ leges which have been given to CKTB will be exercised by the Station in 
Y ‘the best. public interest and, to the best of my ability, with every 


a satisfaction to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

<; I like to think that some opportunity may present itself to you to 
¢ -come to St. Catharines and inspect the Station, sometime after the new 
14 equipment is installed and we have assumed the new frequency with. the 


additional power. I think I could promise, under such circumstances, 
that you would find a well equipped satisfactory broadcasting unit. It 
3 may be that some such opportunity may afford itself to you, and in 
__ which event, I would be pleased if you would let me know and I shall 
pe certainly be very happy to receive you here. 


ey Faithfully yours, 

ies > (S¢d) E. T. SANDELL, 

i President 
Es , Broadcasting Station CKTB 


Ri I will now return to my statement. 


__No stations were then operating in Alberta which could be placed on 
60 kc/s, hence no action could be taken at that time with respect to this 
annel. 
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Pursuant to the last paragraph of the letter of September 26, 1940, referred | 
‘to above—that is the first letter; I am afraid we will have to turn back to_ 
the first letter in this group of letters—and as a result of the final arrangement 
made at Washington, telegrams were dispatched on February 4, 1941—-we now 
go down through the group of letters to the first telegram under the second 
blue separation sheet. e 


By the Chawman: 

Q. February 4?—A. February 4, 1941. 
—_to stations whose frequencies were being changed on March 29, 1941, advising 
them when the change was to take place and the frequencies assigned. These — 
telegrams were confirmed by circular letter of February 10, 1941, to the licensees — 
of stations affected. Copies of the telegrams and letters to the three stations — 
are attached. 2 

I meant to ask you if you wished me to read those telegrams and letters. — 
I think they are just routine. : A 

The CuairmMan: I suggest to the committee that one of these telegrams — 
and one of these letters shall be printed in the proceedings and taken as read 
as though Mr. Browne had now read them. ba 

Some Hon. Mumpers: Carried. at % 

Mr. Fueminc: Mr, Chairman, would it not be better to print all three? © 
They are not very long and they are for different wavelengths: i) 

The Cuairman: All right. They have all been referred to by Mr. Browne — 
and will be printed as though that were the case. j if 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I might say in the preparation of this state- 
ment I tried to deal with these things collectively where they could be dealt with — 
collectively, so as to save the time of the committee. = 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite right. 


(The letters and telegrams referred to follow) :— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL TELEGRAPHS 
Night Letter ‘7 
Orrawa, February 4, 1941. 


The Manager, 

Radio Station CFRB, 

Rogers Radio Broadcasting Company, 

Toronto, Ont. . 
Pursuant to the final. allocation made at Washington, Janu 

thirtieth nineteen forty one under the provisions of the Havana Agr 

ment the frequency of your station will be eight hundred sixty kilocye 

and the changeover will take place at three am Eastern Standard ti 

March twenty ninth next failure to effect change on above date will 

necessitate closing down station until change is made. = 


Radio Transport. . 
Charge Transport Radio 
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Orrawa, Ont., February 4, 1941. 
Voice of the Prairies Limited 
Radio Station CFCN 
Calgary Alta. 


Pursuant to the final allocation made at Washington J anuary thirtieth 
nineteen forty one under the provisions of the Havana Agreement the | 
frequency of your station will be ten hundred ten kilocycles and the 
% changeover will take place at three am Eastern Standard time March 
be twenty ninth next failure to effect change on above date will necessitate 
o closing down station until change is made. 


Radio Transport. 
ay Charge—Dept. of Transport 


Night Letter 
_ Orrawa, February 4, 1941. 


" J. E. Lowry 

’ Manitoba Telephone System 

Winnipeg Manitoba 

ee Pursuant to the final allocation made at Washington January thirtieth 
nineteen forty one under the provisions of the Havana Agreement the 
i frequency of your Winnipeg station CKY will be nine hundred ninety kilo- 
% cycles and the frequency of your Brandon Station CKX will be eleven 
ae hundred fifty kilocycles Stop The changeover will take place at three am 
© Eastern Standard time March twenty ninth next failure to effect changes 
bs, on above date will necessitate closing down stations until change is 
pe made. 

Ie Radio Transport. 

4 , ; Charge Transport Radio. 

ie, 

ae Orrawa, February 10th, 1941. 

* 


aa 


Str,—In confirmation of my telegram of February 4th, 1941, I wish 
to advise that pursuant to the final allocation made at Washington, 
D.C., January 30th, 1941, under the provisions of the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the frequency of your station CFRB 
will be 860 kilocycles. 

The changeover will take place at 3 am. E.S.T. March 29th next. 
Failure to effect the change in frequency on the above date will necessitate 
closing down your station until the change is made. 

I am enclosing for your guidance a circular “Notice to all Standard 
Broadcasting Station Licensees and Suppliers of Frequency Control 
Equipment”, 

Yours faithfully, 


WALTER A. RUSH, 
Controller of Radio. 
1 encl. 
_ The Manager, 
Radio Station CFRB, 
Rogers Radio Broadcasting Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Sir,—In confirmation of my telegram of February 4th, 1941, I wish 
to advise that pursuant to the final allocation made at Washington, 
D.C., January 30th, 1941, under the provisions of the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the frequency of your station CFCN- 
will be 1010 kilocycles. q 

The changeover will take place at 3 am. E.S.T. March 29th next. 
Failure to effect the change in frequency on the above date will necessitate — 
closing down your station until the change is made. ‘S 

I am enclosing for your guidance a circular “Notice to all Standard : 
Broadcasting Station Licensees and Suppliers of Frequency Control — 
Equipment”’. : 

Yours faithfully, ay 


WALTER A. RUSH, - 
Controller of Radio. 
1 encl. 
The Manager, 
Radio Station CFCN, 
Voice of the Prairies, Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. Sah 
Orrawa, February 11th, 1941. 


: (ai. 

Sir,—In confirmation of my telegram of February 4th, 1941, I wish | 

to advise that pursuant to the final allocation made at Washington, © 
D.C., January 30th, 1941, under the provisions of the North American — 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the frequency of your Winnipeg — 
station CKY will be 990 kilocycles, and your Brandon station CKX will | 
be 1150 kilocycles. am 
The changeover will take place at 3 am. E.S.T. March 29th next. 
Failure to effect the change in frequency on the above date will necessitate 
closing down your station until the change is made. eG 
: I am enclosing for your guidance a circular “Notice to all Standard — 
Broadcasting Station Licensees and Suppliers of Frequency Control 


Equipment”. i 
Yours faithfully, i 

WALTER A. RUSH, 

Controller of Radio. 

trenel: - 


J. E. Lowry, Esq., 
Manitoba Telephone System, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


ee. 

The Wrrness: The 17th meeting of the Board of Governors of the CBC, 
held in Ottawa on the 24th to 27th March, 1941, considered the report of the — 
Joint Technical Committee, based on the position taken by the Canadian repre= 
sentatives at the Washington Engineering Conference and the minutes of the. 
Board of Governors meeting on March: 24 contain the following notation:— 
(A) General recommendations from the Joint. Technical Committee to 

the Board of Governors: ce 

(1) The Technical Committee recommends to the Board of Governors. 

that wherever possible, delays in dealing with applications be avoided, 

This is due to the necessity of prompt notification of proposed new 
assignments or changes in existing assignments to other countries signa-— 

tory to the Havana Agreement in order to obtain priority. 
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Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt there. Reference was made 
in the previous paragraph to a circular letter of February 10, 1941. It was 
not read. It appears in our correspondence. 


_ __ The Cuarrman: It was the intention that would be printed. I meant that 
_ was to be printed, in accordance with your suggestion at that time. 
% Mr. Fiemine: Very well. 


The Cuairman: That is all clear. Will you continue, Mr. Browne?’ 
The Wirness: Yes. Continuing: 


(2) Under the Havana Agreement signed at Havana December, 
1937, among the facilities reserved for Canadian use, the following are 


still unassigned :— 
1580 ke—Class I-A—Quebee (50 kw. minimum) 
1080 ke—Class I1]—Manitoba (15 kw. maximum) 
1060 ke—Class I]—Alberta (10 kw. maximum) 


If these channels remain unassigned and are not in use by March 29, 
1942, they shall be considered open for use by the other countries party 
to this agreement. 
Attention should be drawn at this time to the fact that out of 
* 15 clear channels obtained at Havana, only 8 are at present. used to 
i the extent prescribed by the agreement and unless the others are used 
to the same extent. before March 29, 1946, the unused portion of the 
facilities which they represent shall be lost to Canada. 


(B) Note regarding assignment of Class I channels to private stations 


3 After the frequency changes to take place on March 29, 1941, under 
"wd the Havana Agreement, the following Class I channels will be used by 
a privately-owned Canadian broadcasting stations:— 


860 ke—Class I-A: to CFRB, Toronto, Ont. 10 kw. 

a 990 ke—Class I-A to CKY, Winnipeg, Man. 15 kw. 
a 1010 ke—Class I-A to CFCN, Calgary, Alta. 10 kw. 
" 1550 ke—Class I-B to CKTB, St. Catharines, Ont. 1 kw. 
Ri (Class I-A min. power 50 kw.; max. 500 kw.) 

i (Class I-B min. power 10 kw.; max. 50 kw.) 


.These channels were obtained with great difficulty at the Havana 
Conference in 1937 and were for the use of the national radio system 
in Canada. Owing to the war emergency, it is improbable that these 

_ channels can be used by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at 

_ this time. However, it should be recommended that the above-men- 
tioned licensees be advised that. these channels may be required by 
the CBC at some future date and must be vacated if and when such 
occasion arises. 


= 


aed 


Pe ee ag eee 


As stated in my previous evidence, the department proceeded to consult 
| with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as to the manner in which the 
_ licensees of CFRB, CKY and CFCN were to be reminded of the provisional 
nature of their frequency assignments. I am depositing for the information 
of the Committee a copy of a letter to the CBC dated April 30, 1941, and of 
their reply of May 7, 1941, wherein the CBC advised that the proposed endorse- 
_ Ment was entirely satisfactory. 


r Shall I read those, Mr. Chairman? 
¥ The Carman: You had better read those, of April 30 and May 7. 


| a 


ee de the See ee 


eS 
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The Wirness: I think they are the first letters under the blue sheet. The — 
first is from the Department of Transport to the CBC and is as follows:— “i 


OTTAWA, Ontario, April 30, 1941. 


Dear Mr. Murray: ce 
I note in the Minutes of the 17th Meeting of the Board of Governors 2 

of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Section (B) a note regarding ~ 
assignment of Class I channels to private stations recommending that the — 
Licensees of Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations CFRB, Toronto, — 
Ont., CKY, Winnipeg, Man., CFCN, Calgary, Alta., and CKTB, St. ae 
Catharines, Ont., be advised that the frequency channels now assigned to a, 
these stations may be required by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at some future date and must be vacated if and when such occasion arises. ® 
Regulation 15 of Part II of the Radio Regulations would appear 

to adequately protect the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in this 
regard. For your information I quote this Regulation as follows:— hg 
The allotment of a frequency or frequencies to any station does 

not confer a monopoly of the use of such frequency or frequencies, 

nor shall a licence be construed as conferring any right or privilege 

in respect of such frequency or frequencies. P39 

We therefore propose to place the following endorsement on licences — 

for these stations for the fiscal year 1941-42:— ae 
This frequency is assigned subject to the provisions of Regulation 

15 of Part II of the Radio Regulations issued by the Minister in 
accordance with Section 4 of The Radio Act, 1988. . 


Before these licences are issued, however, | should appreciataa™ 
receiving your comments. . . BY 


Yours very truly, 


WALTER A. RUSH ae 
Controller of Radio. : 
W. Guapstone Murray, Esq,, 
General Manager, | 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Victoria Building, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Then there is the letter received from the CBC, dated May 7,. 1941, as 
follows: — * a 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


Dear Mr. RusH: ; | 
Thank you for your letter of April 30, your file number 6206-1, R5 
M1, V3, $1, in connection with the assignment of Class 1 channels 
certain private broadcasting stations. me 
The endorsement you propose placing on the licenses for the fiscal | 
year 1941-42 is entirely satisfactory to us. ey. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sed.) DONALD MANSON Ne 
Chief Executive Assistant. 


\ ¥ 
bp 
yr 


Wauter A. RusH:, Esq., 
Controller of Radio, © 
Department of Transport, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


_.” Mr. Watrter A. Rusu: 


i 
4 — Ottawa, Ont. 


Hees] 


7 Dear Mr. Rus: 
f. ” 


oo 


ae protect KYW’s night service fringe, and that CJOC would be limited to a 

~ maximum of 3 millivolts per meter 10 per cent of night time hours from 
__ Lethbridge sundown to 10.00 p.m. M.S.T. when KYW shuts down. Before 
_ going into the labour required for a formal technical brief it is desired 


J 


\\% 
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It is from the R.C.A. Victor Company Limited and is as follows:— ° 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


Heap Orrice—Monvreat, Canapa 


July 29, 1941. 


Controller of Radio, 
Department of Transport, 
Hunter Building, 


‘a 


Subject: CJ OC—Lethbridge, Alberta 


Be In connection with the utilization of the Class II 1060 ke. channel 
7 set aside for Alberta in the Havana agreement the treaty states that the 
| ‘requirements as regards a directive antenna are “to be determined”. Will 
e- you kindly advise me. Ae cee 


; (1) Are there any special agreements of an unwritten nature that 
( 


are applicable to this frequency in Alberta? 
(2) Will the standard rules for good engineering practice written 


i; oa into the treaty form the basis of the determination of directive 


antenna requirements for the utilization of this facility? 
(3) Is there any reason why we should not recommend that CJOC 


ie, | apply for this frequency for 1,000 wattts so as to hold this 


facility for Canada beyond next March 29? 


_,. We have studied this situation at some length and have established 
' that under the treaty a directive antenna would be needed at CJOC to 


_ to know if there are any special conditions which have to be met or any 
. prohibitions concerning its utilization. 


: Very truly yours, 


K. A. LAPORT, Manager, 

Engineering & Development, 

a ; Engineering Products Division. 
back to my statement:— . 


matter was discussed with the CBC keeping in mind that the licensee 

e put to considerable expense in establishing a new 1,000 watt station. 

+ correspondence which I now lay before the committee, and pursuant to 

commendation of the Board of Governors at their 19th meeting, the licensee 

OC was advised, on October 15th, 1941, that authority had been granted 
25°. - 
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Broadcasting Act, 1936, Section XI. A copy of this letter is also deposited he 

with and the reply from the licensee dated November 13th, 1941, advising 

he would like to have a stipulation that if 1060 Ke/s were required it w 
bé- for the CBC and not for a private station. The licensee was advised as p 
the attached copy of letter dated November 27th, 1941 that the frequency 1 
was reserved at Havana for CFCN who were then using 1010 Ke/s pending tl 
establishment of a high power station in Alberta by the CBC. 
| should like to break off there and go back to the correspondence wi 
the CBC.: Perhaps I should read that. That is the second letter under the bl 
folder. The first one I have just read, the one from R.C.A. Vietor Company, 
to the department. This is a letter from the department dated August 5, 1941, 
to.the CBC and is as follows: — a | 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT | 
Orrawa, August 5th, 1941. 


Dear Mr. Manson,—We are in receipt of a letter from Mr. E. A 
Laport of R.C.A., enquiring as to the availability of the channel 1060 Ke. 
for a Class II assignment of 1 Kw. for station CJOC, Lethbridge, Alta. 

This channel is a Treaty Assignment, Class Il, for use in Albert 
directional antenna requirements to be determined, and in order to reté 
our rights to it, some use must be made of it before next March 29th. 

Will you please let us have your views on this matter. 


Yours faithfully, 


WALTER A. RUSH, 
2 Controller of Radio 


a 
“4 

Bi 
% 


4 


« 


Mr. Donatp Manson, 

Chief Executive Assistant, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Victoria Building, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


The next letter is from the CBC to the department, dated August 8, 
and is as follows:— ; ’ eirh 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

Orrawa, Ontario, © 
August 8, 1941. 


Refer to File No. 17-2C-1 
By Hand 
Dear Mr. Rusu,—Thank you for your letter of August 5th reg 
the enquiry of Mr. E. A. Laport of RCA as to the availability of chan 
1060. Our feeling is that we would have no objection to the use 0 
~ frequency by CJOC on 1 Kw provided it were made a condition. oL 
licence that this frequency would be relinquished if, as and when 
required for another station; meaning, of coursé, CFCN when 10 
transferred from that station to a CBC station for which this fr 
was originally obtained. Pa hae 


sige ure, joe 7 ‘ . : 
| 0 ie a a TS ie ‘ 

, Ae ey > y ; 
f Sinha ot 
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On the other hand, it is presumed that if CJOC were required to 
relinquish 1060 arrangements would have to be made for it to be placed 
on another channel. : : 
pi Summarizing, the CBC is quite willing for CJOC to have 1060 until 
such time as the channel of 1010 may be required for a station of the 
: - CBC. It would be advisable for CJOC to thoroughly understand this and 
_, to give an understaking in writing that they would be ready and willing 
; to vacate the assignment if and when required. 
I presume the application will be dealt with at the next meeting of 
the Joint Technical Committee. 


Yours sincerely, 


ny DONALD MANSON, 
Chef Executive Assistant. 


_ 


Watter A. Rusu, Esq,, 
Controller of Radio, 
Department of Transport, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


# 3 The next letter is from the department, to the consulting engineers for the 
stations and is as follows :— 


6206-C3 


Orrawa, August 18, 1941. 


Dear Mr. Laport,—In reply to your letter of July 29, 1941, I would: 
advise that the channel 1060 ke., is a Treaty Assignment Class IT for 
-_use in Alberta, directional antenna requirements to be determined. 
4 Should station CJOC, Lethbridge, wish to make formal application 
to use this channel with 1 kw. power, the application will receive the 
consideration of the Joint Technical Committee and Board of Governors 
_ of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
I would point out however, that should this assignment be made to 
‘station CJOC, there is a possibility of their having to relinquish it at 
some future date, should the channel be required for a CBC station in that 
_ region. This point should be clearly understood by the management of 
_ station CJOC before proceeding with their application. 


Yours very truly, 


WALTER A. RUSH, 
Controller of Radio. 

aes, Sha 

/~ “Mr. E. A. Laporr, 

Manager, . 

__ Engineering & Development, 

___ Engineering Products Division, 

—_ -RC.A. Victor Company Limited, 

976 Lacasse street, 

>» « Montreal, P.Q. 


RW! ee Pay eae Geil ‘tae Lee pe es 
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Then there is a letter from the licensees as follows: —’ 


Broadcasting Station ; | ee Oca 
of H. R. Carson Limited 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Mr. Wattrr A. Rusu, 
Controller of Radio, 
Department of Transport, 
Hunter Building, 
Ottawa, Ont. ; 
Dear Str—We beg, hereby, to formally make application for the 
assignment of channel 1060 kilocycles for Radio Station CJOC, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, at 1000 watts power. m 
We feel that this change is essential in view of the fact that our — 
present coverage is not adequate to take care of the Crows Nest Pass 7 
territory and the country to the southwest of Lethbridge. Se 
In connection with this application we would refer you to the letter 
written by Mr. E. A. Laport, Manager of the Engineering Products 
Division of the RCA Victor Company Limited, dated July 29, 1941. | 
We would be pleased if you will advise us as early as possible if this 
application is approved. a 
‘Yours faithfully, eA 


LETHBRIDGE BROADCASTING LIMITED. 


ae 
lft 


Then there is a letter from the CBC, dated August 23, which reads as 
- follows:— . a 


OTTAWA, August 23rd, 1941. 


Dear Mr. Manson—Enclosed herewith is a copy of a letter receive 
from Station CJOC, Lethbridge, in which application is made for an 
increase in power to 1000 watts on the channel 1060 kilocycles, and also 
a copy of our reply. ii: 

This application has been placed on’ the agenda for consideratio 
at the next meeting of the Joint Technical Committee. ‘se 


Yours very. truly, 7 


(Sed) WALTER A. RUSH, ~~ 
Controller of Radio. 


2 encls. 

Mr. Donatp MAnson, 

Chief Executive Assistant, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Victoria Building, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


. Sir,—I have your letter of August 19th, 1941, in which you make 
application for an increase in power to 1 kilowatt for your station CJOG, — 
on 1060 kilocycles. bp ee, | 


‘We ewe Fh ee a ee fee 
"<7 FY . Natt ; dea » 
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Cae es Your application has been placed on the agenda for consideration - 
___ by the Joint Technical Committee and Board of Governors of the Canadian 
_ _Broadeasting Corporation. | 
Yours faithfully, ais 


(Sgd) WALTER A. RUSH, 
Controller of Radio. 
W. Watson, Eszq., 
President, 
Radio Station CJOC, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 


A? 


ar 
AIDS“ 


Psi, Then there is a letter from the CBC dated August 27, which reads as. 
“iollows:— 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Orrawa, August 27th, 1941. 


se Dear Mr. Rusu,—Thank you very much for your letter of August 
_ --: 28rd, your file 6206-C3, enclosing a copy of a letter from Station CJOC, 

Lethbridge, in which application is made for an increase in power to 
____- 1000 watts on the channel 1060 kilocycles together with a copy of your 
a reply. : 

Yo cl I note that this application has been placed on the agenda for con- 

sideration at the next meeting of the Joint Technical Committee. 


Yours faithfully, 


DONALD MANSON, 
Chief Executive Assistant. 


Water A. Rusu, Esq., 
Controller of Radio, 
Dept. of Transport, 

| Ottawa, Ont. 


The next document on this file is as follows:— 


ttracts from the Appendix to the Minutes of the 19th Meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation held in Ottawa, 
September 15, 1941. 

APO Ee Beas aes Lethbridge, Alta....... Power increase from 100 
watts to 1000 watts and 
change in _ frequency 
from 1400 kes to 1060 
kes. 


RECOMMENDATION: That the application be granted on 1060 kes 
provided that when this frequency is required by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the station will be assigned a new frequency, if 
_ such is available, or the CBC will take over the station according 

- to the provisions of The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, Section 11. 
It was further agreed that if applicant does not accept 1060 kes, but 

_ reapplies for 1220 kes, when the latter is released by CHAB, that a 
. telegraphic vote be taken upon recommendation of Joint Technical 
Committee. ; 

_____ Reason: Increased power will improve service to listeners and the 
1060 kes channel will be preserved for Canadian use. 
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- T have referred in my statement on page 7 near the top, to the advice 
CJOC on October 15, 1941. I will read that letter:— ; 


Orrawa, Ontario, Oetober (5, 1941. 


GENTLEMEN,—With further reference to your application, dated 
August 19, 1941, for an increase in power from 100 watts to 1000 watts, — 
on the frequency of 1060 ke., I now beg to advise that the Minister of | 
Munitions and Supply has been pleased to grant authority for this — 
increase in power and for the use of the channel 1060 kc., provided that, — 
when this frequency is required by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, the station will be assigned a new frequency, if such is available, 
or the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation will take over the station, | 
according to the provisions of the Canadian Broadcasting Act 1936, 
Section XI. } Pi 

This authorization is, also, subject to the reallocation of your. 
station at a new site not less than three and one-half miles from the 
nearest portion of the residential section of the city of Lethbridge. - B . 

If you accept the above mentioned conditions, kindly forward a 
large scale map (one mile to the inch), indicating the exact location of 
the proposed site and submit particulars of the proposed antenna system, 
in order that the Department may satisfy itself that the mast will not | 
constitute a hazard to flying operations in the neighbourhood, and that 
the station, when in operation, will not unduly blanket reception in the | 
city. 4 
Yours faithfully, | 


G. C. W. BROWNE, 
Asst. Controller of Radio. 


to 


Messrs. H. R. Carson, Limited, 
Marquis Hotel, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


Then there is a reply from the licensee dated November 13, 1941, advising 
that he would like to have a stipulation that if 1060 kes were required it — 
would be for the CBC and not for a private station. a 


Broadcasting Station of H. R. Carson Limited @) 
Lethbridge, Alberta. November 13, 1941. 
Air Mail 2 ae 
Controller of Radio, 
Department of Transport, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


File No. 6206-C.3 


Dear S1r,—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of October 15 
in which you advise that assignment of 1060 kilocycles at 1000 watts — 
for radio station CJOC, Lethbridge, Alberta. Technical data is nov 
being prepared covering this frequency and a map showing the exact 
location of the proposed site, and also particulars for the antenna systen 
will be forwarded to you in due course. * 

Referring to the second paragraph of your letter in which you adv 
that a site would have to be located at least three and one-half mi 
‘from the closest portion of the residential section of the city, we wo 
respectfully ask that you confirm this stipulation as we understand t 
certain stations—for instance, CFRN, Edmonton, Alberta, were — 
required to move this distance, and we understand are fairly adjacent 
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to the residential area: This, of course, makes considerable difference 
- in running lines and other facilities to a transmitter house, and we trust 
- some consideration will be given in this connection. 

nine With reference to the conditions covered by paragraph one we would © 
_ like to have a stipulation made that in the event of us requiring to. 
relinquish this channel that it would not be made available to any 
private broadcasting company in Alberta, and should the necessity arise, 
that it would only be taken over by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration for its own use. ) su 


We would appreciate having these points cleared up at an early date. 


t 
i | ean ie Yours faithfully, 
: as Tee LETHBRIDGE BROADCASTING LIMITED 
i 3 a | (Sgd.) W. Watson, 
ae President. 
e 


iis Mr. Fremine: Is it not a grammatical error or an error in copying in 
the second last paragraph, where it says: “. . . in the event of us requiring 
to relinquish this channel . . Hi 
a The Witness: The original letter reads as follows: 
ae With reference to the conditions covered by paragraph one we would 
like to have a stipulation made that in the event of us requiring to 
relinquish this channel that it would not be made available to any private 
broadcasting company in Alberta, and should the necessity arise, that 
. it would only be taken over by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
for its own use. 


: he stenographer is faithful. 
ei _ The Cuarrman: He probably meant “in the event of us being required”. 


a The Witness: Now, I have a letter from the department dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1941, which I shall read:— | 
| Orrawa, Ontario, Nov. 27, 1941. 
& _ $1r,—I have your letter of November 13, 1941, and with reference 
to the second paragraph, I would say that a permissible maximum of 50 
millivolts per metre has been set for the signal strength in residential 
areas, in order to avoid blanketing of reception. ; 
__~ This, together with the radiation of 175 mv/m at one mile, which 
is the minimum requirement for*a 1 kw. station, puts the minimum 
distance from residential areas at 3:5 miles, and I may add that your 
information is in error, regarding CFRN as our records indicate that it 
is approximately that distance from the nearest edge of the city of 
_ Edmonton. e 
og With regard to the third paragraph of your letter, 1 may say that 
the Department is not in a position to give you the outright guarantee 
~~ that you request because 1060 kes. is the channel provided by the Havana 
Agreement for CFCN, who are using 1010 kes. pending the establishment 
of a high power station, in Alberta, by the CBC at some future date. 
The availability of a channel for a 1000 watt station at Lethbridge, 
__ would, therefore, depend largely on what arrangements might be made 
» with respect to CFCN as a result of such a step by the CBC. I would » 


ef. 
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antee can be given that it would be available oe use ‘again, with 
watts, at such future date. 
: Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) WALTER A. RUSH, g 

Controller of Radio. — 
Mr. W. Watson, C3 
President, : 4 | 
Lethbridge Broadcasting Ltd., ; ce | 
Lethbridge, Alberta. i 


There was no endorsement aided on the licence of CJOC with respect to P| 
this arrangement, except that when the licence was issued on April 1, 1942, j 
for the fiscal year 1942-43, the frequency 1060 was shown therein and the 
licence was endorsed as follows: —_ : Me 

This frequency is assigned By the Havana tee as a clear 
channel for use by Class I-B stations in the U.S. and Mexico and its 
assignment in Canada is subject to the requirement of directional antenn na 
if interference is proved by measurement to exist in the service i | 

fan | 


of the Class I-B stations. 


This licence, No. 88, for the fiscal year 1942-43, was extended by notice of 
extension for the fiscal years 1943-44; 44-45 and 45- 46. $ 
This brings us up to the 41st meeting of the board of Governors which took 
place in Ottawa in April, 1945, and as a result of which the technical epee 
to the minutes on which action is taken by the Department of Transport. 


contained the following recommendation, approved by the minister on April. 

25th, 1945:— : 

B. Issue of licences to existing Riytione for the fiscal year 1945- 46 

It was Resolved | 

That the Minister of Reconstruction be advised that the Board | 

Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation recommends that 

the licences of stations operating on the clear channels of 860 kc., 990 key 

1010 ke, and 1550 ke. be endorsed as follows: a | 

The frequency of ...... kilocycles per second being a clear channel | 

is definitely reserved for the national system of breadcasting and this | 
station is authorized to use this frequency provinsionally until such 

time as it may be required for and assigned to the Canadian Broadcasting | 

Corporation. * 


The licences for CFRB, CKY, CFCN and CKTB for the fiscal year 1945- 46 
“bore the recommended endorsation and a result of the recommendation of ‘a 
46th meeting of the Board of Governors in March, 1946, approved by the 
minister on April 6th, 1946, the licensees of station CFRB, CFCN, CKY and 
CJOC were informed that they would be required to shift. off the frequencie 
concerned as outlined in my evidence on pages 147 and 148 of No. 5 of the | 
proceedings of this committee. Ba 
I think that the foregoing will serve to ‘acquaint the committee with all the 
circumstances involved in the assignment of these frequencies and I may say 
that we have made a most careful search of our files in order to make t 
information as complete as possible. I would like to emphasize in closing that — 
we have consistenly pursued the policy of using each channel assigned ‘Tey 
Canada in a manner conforming with the best engineering practice as laid dot 
under section II B 8 (b) of the Havana Treaty and that we have taken eve 
step necessary to acquire and retain for Canada as much priority and usage 
radiobroadcasting channels as humanly possible with our resources. 


a 
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Mr. Fieminc: Mr. Browne has some further material. I asked for all 
correspondence between the department and the CBC. 


_. ‘The Cuamman: He will be here when we come back. 
Mr. Fiemine: You have another brief, have you not? 
The Witness: That is all. 


The committee took recess, 


a 

rag After the recess. 

e _._ The Cuarrman: Just before the committee rose Mr. Joseph Sedgwick drew 
x 


the attention of myself and Mr. Browne to the fact that there was one letter 
covering the same period of time as Mr. Browne had been dealing with which 
had not been produced, and which had some few words in it a little different from 
. those letters which were produced. I said to Mr. Sedgwick that on our resumption 
that letter would be produced. Mr. Browne has it now and can read it into the 


~ record. I have not seen it myself but I presume, as Mr. Sedgwick says, it is 
shghtly different from the others. 


ie The Wirness: I am reading it directly from the official file. This is a letter 
© to 


me 


Mr. J. J. Bench, K.C., solicitor for the station. It is dated March 7, 1941. 


ae By the Chairman: 


Q. Solicitor for—A. CKTB. 
Dear Mr. Brncu: 


I am enclosing for your information a copy of my letter of even date 
to Mr. E. T. Sandell of radio station CKTB on whose behalf you have been 
acting in the matter of this station’s application for increased power. The 
frequency assigned to CKTB, namely, 1,550 ke, is assigned under thé 
Havana Agreement to a class 1-B station in Ontario with a minimum 

. power of 10 kilowatts and maximum 50 kilowatts, and as explained to. 
Mr. Sandell, if and when the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation desire 
to make use of this assignment, another frequency will be made available 
for CKTB who in the meantime will enjoy the use of this clear channel as 
a class 2 station. 


. \ Yours faithfully, 


WALTER A. RUSH, 
Controller of Radio. 


‘e By Mr. Fleming: 7 
i _ Q. What is the date of that?—A. March 7, 1941. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


By Q. This is @ copy of the letter which is referred to in the letter of Mr. Rush 
o Mr. Sandell on March 7, 1941—A. That is right. 


By the Chairman: 


QI that letter which Mr. Beaudoin has mentioned is this remark, “I am 
nding a copy to Mr. Bench”, and that copy was sent to Mr. Bench, and this 
ich you have been reading is the letter that covered the copy; is that right? 
—A. That is right. 


_ The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions that anyone desires to ask 
Mr. Browne? 


e } ele : Z 
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The Wirness: Before you proceed I should like to call attention to a typo- — 
eraphical error on page 5 towards the bottom of the page in my statement of 
to-day where we quote from the minutes of the Board of Governors. Towards — 
the bottom of the page you will see three frequencies mentioned there, 1,580 ke," 
class 1-A, Quebec, 50 kilowatts minimum, 1,080 ke, the next one, is shown as aia 
class 3, and it should be shown as a class 2. I am afraid that the copy of the ~ 
minutes that we got from the board contained that, but we do know that should — 
read “class 2”. ; a 
By Mr. Fleming: a 8 

Q. I want to clear up this point so that it is abundantly clear on th record. 
The material which Mr. Browne has submitted to the committee this morning 
contains, as I understand it, all the correspondence exchanged between the CBC | 
and the Department of Transport with reference to the assumption by the CBG a 
at any time of these three wave lengths now enjoyed by CFRB, CFCN and a 
CKY?—A. I believe it does because most of the transactions between the depart- 
ment and the CBC in regard to the assignment of frequencies, the licensing of oa 
stations, increases in power, and so on, are dealt with through the technical _ 
committee which makes its report, a copy of which goes to the CBC for the ~ 
board. This committee meets to prepare factual information for the board. 
There is really very little correspondence exchanged, and I believe the only 
correspondence relevant to this matter I have produced here. a 


By th Chairman: oe 
Q. At any rate, you have searched with a view to getting it and bringing it 2 
here, and this is all that you were able to find on this subject?—A. That is right. ~ 


By Mr. Fleming: ra 
_ Q. And that means this, does it not, that after April 30. 1941, when Mr. — 
Rush, the Controller of Radio, wrote Mr. Murray, which letter was replied to” nf 
on May 7, 1941, there is no correspondence exchanged, outside of letters on August 
5 and August 8, 1941, between CBC and the Department of Transport from 
August, 1941 until we come on to 19495; is that right? ‘ a 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Upon that particular subject?—A. Upon that particular subject. 


_ By Mr. Fleming: . ir 

Q. There is a complete blank on this subject between August, 1941 ‘and April, | 

1945, I think it was, when the CBC board met and communicated with the 

department?—A. As far as T have. been able to discover. a 

Q. That is correct?—A. Yes. ; ag a 

The CHAIRMAN: Just to get further support for that would Dr. Frigon and 

“Mr. Dunton indicate that as far as they know that is correct? You do not know 

of any other correspondence than which has come out on this subject? ——— 

Dr. Fricon: No. . ns 

Mr. Dunton: No. fi 

The CuamrMAN: It would appear that Dr. Frigon and Mr. Dunton have the 

same view. We have everything here. : a 

: é a 

By Mr. Fleming: ; i 

Q. Was there any other. form of communication between the CBC and the 
Department of Transport with reference to the assumption of these three 

-Jengths?—A. I went carefully over the recommendations of the board as 

mitted to the department and I could find none which I considered woul 


relevant. . 
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Mr. Cotpwetu: There was a reference to these wave lengths in the parlia- 
mentary committee’s report of 1942. It was a public report, and would probably 
have some bearing on the matter. If you look up the journals of the House you 
will find on page 630 the 1942 report— 
_.. Mr. Fiemine: Excuse me; I do not know whether that relates to Mr. 
srowne’s evidence. We are going to have a report on all those references. 

Mr. Cotpwe.u: You are trying to discover at the moment whether there 
was any other reference, I take it? ; 

” The CHatrMan: No, Mr. Coldwell, that is not what Mr. Fleming is doing. 
He is only seeking to make sure that everything which is inter the CBC and the 
department is here. 

My Mr. Cotpwetu: I understand that, but there was a public report which also. 
“gives some indication of what the intention of the committee was. 


The CHarrMan: You are quite at liberty at the appropriate time to do that, 
“but it is not germane to what Mr. Fleming is asking. 

# Mr. Cotpweu: I understand that. 

5 The Cuairman: Before you go on does that conclude your questions on that? 
, Mr. Fiemine: On that point; I have got a few others, but if somebody 
‘wants their turn now that is quite all right. 

% Mr. Hanse.u: On that one point— 

a _ Mr. Cotpwetu: If it is on that point. 


" The Cuairman: If it is on that point; Mr. Coldwell was trying to get 
‘something ahead of you. 


___ Mr. Corpwetu: If Mr. Hansell wants to pursue that point it is quite all 
right. | 

| Mr. Hansety: I want to ask a question in respect to the letters. In the 
Tetter dated March 17, 1941, to Mr. Sandell the last part of paragraph 1 reads:— 


by ; This authorization is effective as of April 15, 1941, and is subject to 
se the provision that, if at any future date the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
Ne ration requires the use of this clear channel for a class 1-B station in 
OS Ontario another frequency may be assigned to CKTB. 


That is a very definite statement to CKTB that it is given to them on a sort of 
caretaker basis. 


La Mr. Hackerr: What is the date of that letter? 


i Mr. Hansetu: March 7, 1941. I want to refer to the letter to H. R. Carson, 
Limited, Lethbridge, towards the end of the series of documents. That letter is 
dated October 15, 1941. In the first paragraph it reads:— 


| ina I now beg to advise that the Minister of Munitions and Supply has 
ie. been pleased to grant authority for this increase in power and for the use 
_. of the channel 1060 ke, provided that, when this frequency is required by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the station will be assigned a 
new frequency, if such is available, or the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration will take over the station, according to the provisions of the Cana- 
- dian Broadcasting Act, 1936, section 11. 


ie That, too, is a definite statement to station CJOC that they, too, are being 
assigned this frequency on a sort of caretaker basis, that they may at some 
luture time have to surrender it for the use of the corporation. My question is 

ve you any correspondence at all with CFRB and CECN with such definite 
tatements as those contained in those letters? 


_ The Wrrness: I do not believe there is any such correspondence. 


* 
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Mr. HansELu: We listened to evidence by Mr. Sedgwick of CFRB and spent. 
nearly a whole day trying to discover whether he had been advised of anything 
like that. Nothing of this kind appeared in anything that he had. I categori- 
cally questioned Mr. Love in respect of CFCN and went over his correspondence 
year by year, and nothing of that kind was said to him in respect to his station. 

Mr. Hackett: To Mr. Sedgwick? a 

Mr. Hansetu: To Mr, Love, either of them. If there had been anything of 
this kind the case would have been a very clear case that they had been advised, 
but that seems to be the question that is the stickler at the moment. They claim 
they were not advised. a 

The CuarrMan: It seems to be clear that letters of this type and character 
did not go to CFCN and CFRB from either the CBC or the Department ofa 
‘Transport. That seems,to be clear. - , 5 

Mr. CotpweLi: But the licence was endorsed indicating what the regulations _ 
were. a 

The Cuarrman: Oh yes. That much was done. That is‘a matter of record, — 
but at least it is clear that there was not a letter of the type and character, to 
which you have been directing the attention of the committee, sent to them. me 

~ -Mr. Hansetu: And the endorsation on the licence, according to the presen- 
tation of CFRB and CFCN, was not indicative enough to them that they would - 
be required at some future time. ‘ “df 

The Cuarrman: They did not take it as a warning. I think that is what 
they said. : , 

Mr. Brauporn: As to stations CFRB, CFCN and CKY instead of pro- 
ceeding in the way that was followed with these other stations and making 
definite statements to them by way of correspondence a new procedure was- 
followed. We find that in the correspondence dated April 30 and other letters 
which were exchanged between the department and the CBC. Certainly when 
these three stations received their licences with the endorsation which is referred — 
to in the letter of the department dated April 30, 1941, there must have been — 
~ gome reaction. I should like to ask Mr. Dunton or Dr, Frigon,—probably Dr. — 
Frigon because he was there in 1941—if he does not know of any particular — 
interview which he may have had with the owners of these licences and what 
feelings are as to the understanding which they might have had. ee 

The Cuarrman: Dr. Frigon will be here as a witness quite soon. Would yo i 
defer that until then? | ' ° ae 

Mr. Bravpoin: I asked it because you asked him a question. oe 

The Cuarrman: Oh, yes, I admit that. | . ‘a 

Mr. Brauporn: We are trying to clear this point up. -* 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Breauporn: I am not in a hurry to get it. fe 

Mr. Fiemine: I would suggest it would be better to leave it: for Dr. Frigon, 
_ Dr, Frigon is going to cover many different points. There are a number of — 
points on the letters yet to be covered. We are on the letters now purely — 
and simply. . +m 

The CuarrMAn: I may have been offending in turning away from them a 


while ago. 3 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Is it understood, Mr. Chairman, that we direct our questions — 
to the witness now and not refer to someone who is sitting around? _ 


The CHairMAN: Well, of course, we have acted pretty well on whatever 
appeared to be unanimous and convenient to us at the time. I guess we ¢a 1 
continue to do that. | e a 
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4 Mr. ‘Cotpwe.u: If we are going to follow it in thee case, I think we should 
follow it throughout. 
Mr. Brauporn: I am trying to clear this up. 
4 _ Mr. Cotpwetu: Yes. 
Mr. Braupoin: We cannot very well finish up with Mr. Browne until we 
know, because this correspondence is between the two of them. 
The Cuarrman: I did not rule against the question. 
Mr. Hansexu: I think Mr. Beaudoin’s question is a good one. 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 
The CHarrman: All right, go ahead Mr. Beaudoin. That seems to be agreed. 
Mr. Braupoin: Did you get my question, Dr. Frigon? 
Dr. Fricon: You are asking, I believe, why letters were sent to these two 
other stations and, not to CFRB? 
_ The CuHatrmMan: No. ‘ : 
; Mr. Brauporn: I referred to the ones that were sent in 1941, I presume 
that the people receiving that licence with the endorsement which did not 
exist on the previous licence must have reacted in some way or another. 
Dr. Frigon: It seems to me that on the bare ground of what has been 
understood for years, that CFRB and CFCN must have known. 
Mr. Fiemine: I object to that, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuamrman: No. That is not the point. 
iG. Dr. Fricon: All right. I will take it another way. At that time, I had 
no knowledge that CFRB or CFCN evet questioned or made any remark in 
respect to whether either of the two frequencies assigned to them were to be 
permanently assigned or not. 
iy The CuarrMan: In other words, when this endorsement went to them there 
was not any reaction by them that you know of or recall? 
K ' Dr. Fricon: To my knowledge, nothing in 1941. The first reaction we had 
was when they were told in 1945 that they were to be prepared to abandon 860. 
a The CHAIRMAN: I see. 
'e Dr. Fricon: In their case they were already at 10 kilowatts, when they 
were transferred from their old frequency to the new one in 1941. In the case 
of the two other stations, as Mr. Browne said this morning, they were to invest 
‘money in a new station and I believe—I do not know whether Mr. Browne will 
confirm that. but I think that is covered in his brief this morning—that the 
department thought they should be notified before they did invest money in a 
new station and the conditions under which they operate should be made clear 
to them. I think that is the difference between St. Catharines and CFRB, for 
instance. 
The Cuamman: Yes. At any rate, the point is that there was no action by 
these two stations to indicate that they had at that time put any particular 
importance upon’ the fact of this endorsement so far as you know. 
ie Dr. Fricon: So far as I know there was nothing of that sort. 
¢ The CHairMAN: That is the point. 
. Mr. Hacxerr: What do you mean by that new endorsement? 
ed ~The CuarrMAn: This endorsement which occurred then for the first time. 
z Mr. Hacxert: Which is mentioned in the letter of April 30, 1941? 
- The Cuarrman: Yes. 


be Mr. CotpweLy: We had it read this morning. 
a: 
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~The Cuarrman: We had it read. It was the endorsement referred to in the 
letter addressed by the department to the CBC and at the conclusion of the 
letter it said, “I would like your comments before letting this go.” It is that 
endorsement to which I was referring and I called it the new endorsement. . 

Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Chairman, with all respect I do not know that it is 
entirely accurate to call it a new endorsement, because we had Mr. Love’s 
- testimony that there had been an endorsement on a previous licence which I, 
for one, would say was precisely to the same purport and effect. 

The CHarrMAN: I see. But we are all clear as to which endorsement we — 
are talking about. A sd 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes. : - 

Mr. Hacxerr: I think there is a further question that should be put to — 
Dr. Frigon or Mr. Browne. ‘ \ 

The Cuairman: You put it. 

Mr. Hackett: Was the position of the licence holder in any way modified — 
after the 30th of April, 1941? Was the wavelength or frequency or anything — 
like that changed? “ — 

The CuatrMan: Between 1941 and now, was there any change? 

The Wrrness: There has been no change in the frequency, no. The position — 
of the licensee was not actually modified but his attention was drawn to the ~ 
existing regulations. a es 


rr 
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By Mr. Hackett: dig e: . 

Q. Yes. But what I am asking is this. Between 1941 and 1945 was the 4 
situation-of the licensee extended, modified or changed in any way as a result 
of negotiations?—A. No, it was not. % 
Q. There was nothing done to make the licensée feel that his position was — 
more secure by way of some increase in frequency or some modification in the 
rights which he enjoyed?—A. No sir. There were extension notices sent to him 
extending his licence from year to year during those four years. - 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer to the minutes of 17th meeting of the 
Board of Governors’ held between 24th and 27th of March, 1941. At the end 
of those minutes that have been produced’ in the evidence of Mr. Browne, 
read this: Bay. 
Owing to the war emergency, it is improbable that these channels can 
be used by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at this time. However, — 
it should be recommended that the above-mentioned licensees be advised 
that these channels may be required by the CBC at some future date 
and must be vacated if and when such occasion arises. ce 


In carrying out this recommendation of the CBC the Department of Transport — 
indicated certain procedure which is contained in the letter dated April 30, 
1941, and they make a proposition there asking the CBC if it would meet with 
their recommendation should the notification to the licensees be termed 
proposed in that letter of April 30, 1941; and after receiving that propositi 
the CBC said, “It is entirely satisfactory to us.” Now, Mr. Browne, bef 
you made this proposition contained in the letter of April 30, 1941, to cal 
out the definite recommendation of the CBC, you must have had some consulta 

tions among the officials.of your department and maybe with the legal counsel! — 
Would you answer that yes or no?—A. Yes, consultations took place, I do 
believe; but, as Mr. Hackett reminded me the other day at a previous meeting, 
I should not trust too much to my memory, I am afraid I cannot really recall 
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, Geant Mise cted the ioe to the CBC suggesting that method be adopted of 
_ advising the licensees, or warning them, or reminding them. But I do know— 
at least I am told—that consultations took place between the officials who were 
_ responsible for dealing with these matters, and that this letter resulted therefrom. 
- I do recall that at that time the department was engaged in a tremendous war- 
_ time programme on behalf of the armed forces. Those were very grim days. I 
do not think anybody knew what the future held at the time as to broadcasting. 
I think perhaps there may have been some thought that before it was all over 
_ the. treaty might have expired and it might not have been necessary to say 
a anything specific about it. ; 
i - Q. The point I want to make is this. This was done according to the 
fe best information you could secure, the best advice you could get in the Depart- 
- ment of Transport. This proposition contained in the letter of April 30, 1941, 
i was the best way you could find to express the recommendation of the Board 
of Governors of March, 1941, in which it says as to these licensees, the three I 
~ have mentioned and others: — 


However, it should ebe recommended that the above-mentioned 
. licensees be advised that these channels may be required by the CBC 
ee at some future date and must be vacated if and when such occasion arises. 


_ To express that recommendation this is what you find?—A. Yes. 
x Q. The proposition contained in the letter dated April 30, 1941—A. I believe 
that the considered opinion of the department at that time, after consultation 
* - among those concerned, was that that was a proper and fit notification to 
give effect to it. 
Q. And it was felt that this proposition expressed clearly the recommenda- 
tion of the CBC?—A. Quite so. 


os 
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: By Mr. Fleming: 
ie Q. Mr. ‘Chairman, I should like to follow that up and also review some 
- Points in this correspondence that Mr. Browne has referred to. Mr. Browne, 
do ‘you say seriously that this endorsement on the licence of the three stations 
__we are concerned with, CFRB, CKY and CFCN, did tell them that their wave- 
i lengths were going to be taken over by the CBC? 


The CHarRMAN: Were going to be taken over? 


i Mr. Fiemine: Yes. That a decision had been reached by the CBC or 

the department that their wavelengths were going to be taken over. Do you 

ay that? 

~The Wirness: I believe it was sufficient notification to give effect to the 

ee inéidation of the Board of Governors having regard to the situation at 

that, time, yes. 

id By Mr. Fleming: 

a * Q: You do?—A. Yes. 

—. -Q. Now, ‘Mr. Browne, the endorsement that you are. speaking of now 

5 simply quoted: the terms of the Act, did it not?—A. Yes; cs are’ fundamental 

and which apply to all stations. 

x Q. Or course; they apply to all stations, these three and every other station. 

a that right?—A. Yes, and every other station. 

lee ~ Q. Yes. And that endorsement could just as well have been put upon every 
licence issued to every other station, could it not?—A. It could, but— 

La Q. Yes, it could, with equal force; because the regulation referred to was 

_ binding on every station, was it not?—A. Yes, but sometimes stations from year 

_ t0 year perhaps may not read the regulations. 
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Q. So this is the way you had. of bringing the regulations to the attention 
of these three stations?—A. Just of reminding them that the channels might be 
required at some future time. 

Q. And where in some official communication do you say to these three 
stations that you have put this particular endorsement on their licences and it 
is not on any other licences issued by the department to any other stations?— 
A. There was no letter to that effect. — 

Q. No, there was not letter telling them that their licences were different 
from the licence issued to any other station, whose wavelength the CBC was not 


contemplating taking over. Is that right?—A. That is right. 


Q. That is right. You are saying simply because you quote a regulation 


on these three licences, because you quote the regulation which applies to every 


station in Canada, that you are telling these three stations in 1941 that the. 


CBC as a matter of policy was going to take over their wavelengths?—A. Well, 
I do not think that the stations would assume that the wavelengths would be 
taken from them and given to some other private stations, so by inference it 
would only be for the national system, meaning the CBC. 

Q. By inference. Where in that endorsemefit do you find a single word that 
says their wavelengths are going to be taken over by the CBC or anybody else? 
—A. I grant you that the endorsement does not mention the CBC. 

_ Q. No. It does not mention taking over the wavelength by the CBC, does it? 
“A. No. 

Q. It does not tell them anybody is going to take their wavelength at all, does 
it2—-A. Not that anybody is, but that there is a possibility of their wavelength 
being changed. 

Q. Changed? Does it, now?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Where do you find those words in the endorsement?—A. Well, by drawing 
attention to the transitory nature of the assignment. 

Q. You simply say to them, “Your licence is good for a year and there is no 
vested interest in it under the Act.” That is all you said, was it not?—A. The 
frequency, not the licence. é 

Q. Yes, the frequency. That is correct, is it not?—A. That is right. 

Q. And whether you put that on there or not, it was the law of the land, was 
it not?——A. Yes. 

Q. You did not have to put that on to bind these stations or any others. Is 
that correct?—A. No. Only to call their attention to it. That was all. 


Sa ees 


Q. You did not write them a letter to tell them that that endorsement was * 


not appearing on the licences being issued to any other station, did you?—A. No. 
The CHAIRMAN: That means to say you were really telling them what they 
» knew already. Is that correct? Is that not what you would say? 
: Mr. Fuemine: Certainly. 
The CHairMAN: He was only telling them what they knew or could have 
known or should have known already. 
Mr. Fieminc: He only told them what the existing law was that every 
licensee is required to know. é 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the point; they are required to know. I do not _ 


know whether or not Mr. Fleming is finished. 
Mr. Fueminc: J do not want to be monopolizing things. I have a line o 
questions I should like to follow through. 
Mr. HANnsELL: I have a question just on this particular point. 


Mr. CHatRMAN: It would appear we have more or less agreed this morning 


that we follow it point by pomt. Do not go into another field if it is not 


necessary. 
Mr. Fuemine: I think it is all related. 


The CuarrmMan: You use your judgment on that. No doubt it will be found — 


to be correct. 
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By Mr. Fleming: . 
* _ Q. On pages 5 and 6 of your memorandum you have quoted some of the 
' minutes of the 17th meeting of the Board of Governors of the CBC held in 
_ Ottawa in March, 1941. Then you say the decision or recommendation of the 
_ CBC was approved by the minister. eS 
_ _. Mr. Cortpwetu: Mr. Chairman, are we following the letters through because — 
_ I think Mr. Fleming is now starting a new course of cross examination? A 

_ The Cuarrman: As'I see it Mr. Fleming is endeavouring to develop the idea 
that less than proper notice was given, and it is not yet apparent that he has 
_ departed from that course. 
_ Mr. Cotpweiu: He is now going to the general recommendations from the. 
_ joint technical committee to the Board of Governors. I do not want to deny Mr. 
_ Fleming the right to proceed, but. when one point is concluded some of the others, 
including myself, have questions to ask. 

i The Cuairman: I cannot see a departure from course. You will recall that 
_ the longest way around is sometimes the shortest way home. He may be doing 
me that. 

‘ Mr. Fiemine: I can assure Mr. Coldwell that these points are related. I 
_ prefaced my remarks by saying they arose out of Mr. Beaudoin’s question and 
_ the correspondence. 


om By Mr. Fleming: 

- _-Q. Then, Mr. Browne, the decision of the CBC board made in March 

_ 1941, followed by the minister’s approval of the recommendation, represented 

some sort of settled policy, did it, in regard to assumption of those wave lengths? 

_ —A. The recommendations of the board when received by the minister are 

‘ passed on to the department by memorandum indicating his approval or other- 
wise. 

Q. I am asking you if the recommendation of the CBC in that March, 1941 

meeting, followed as it was by the approval by the minister represented a 

decision on a major question of policy. 

'The Cuarrman: I do not think that is an appropriate question because this 

~ witness is not capable of saying what is a major matter and what is not. A 

- cabinet minister might, but a man who is a departmentalist is hardly a capable 
witness to declare what is a matter of major government policy. : 

_ Mr. Fuemrne: He can answer this question. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

_ _ Q. Did this represent any departure from the administrative practice of 
_ your department?—A. No, it did not. 

~_-Q. You are aware that there had appeared on some licences prior to 1941 
endorsements similar to that which was agreed on in the correspondence here in 
1941 drawing ‘attention to this particular regulation, are you not?—A- Years 
* ago before the Radio Act of 1938 was passed the licences which were issued under 
_ the Radio Telegraph Act of 1912, which preceded the Radio Act of 1938, were 
_ oi a different character, a different form. They were a four-page licence. They 
| embodied conditions which were subsequently taken out and placed in the 
_ General regulations issued under the Radio Act. In the early days it was 
_ thought perhaps necessary to insert in the licences themselves all the conditions 
and restrictions to which they were subject. The system was changed later 
nm after the Radio Act of 1938 was passed, and all that was done away with. 
e form of licence was simplified, and many of the conditions which were 
embodied in the old type of licence were embodied in the regulations to save 
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paper, and we thought it was a more efficient way of doing it. The very endorse- 
ment to which you refer became regulation 15. It was not then endorsed; it was 
printed on the licence form itself. 

Q. That was prior to 1941?—A. Yes. . 

Q. I think we had it in other evidence that it had appeared there for a 
number of years?—A. I cannot say whether prior to 1938 there were endorsements 
of the type to which you refer. 

Q. Do I understand you to say . . . —A. Without locking up the file. 

Q. —there were such endorsements between 1938 and 1941?—A. Occasion- 
ally there were endorsements on licences which had to cover special situations 
or conditions. 

- Q. I am speaking now of endorsements drawing attention to the substance 
of what is now regulation 15 under part 2?—A. Well, there may have ‘been; 
I cannot go that far back in my memory. 

Q. You would not be prepared to dispute it if other witnesses said it was 
there?—A. No. 

Mr. Breauporn: On this question of endorsation may I interject here if Mr. 
Fleming will permit me, as it is along the same line, that we are always talking 
of 1941 and the law of the land. This endorsation was recommended by the 
Department of Transport on April 30th, 1941 by the express recommendation 
of the CBC. Is it not a fact that in 1943 section 5 of the Radio Act was 
amended? 

The Witness: That is true. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. And is it not a fact that certificates issued to licensees from 1943 on 
were made subject to regulation 5 as amended?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. And section 5 contains the following term: a 
The licensee may have his licence cancelled without notice. So that — 
under the law of the land from 1943 on any licence could have been ~ 
cancelled without notice. : 


Mr. Hacxert: If you are quoting a regulation it would be better to give. : 
it in its terms and not an abbreviation. 


Mr. Beaupotn: I might read article 5 of the Radio Act as amended. - 
The CHairMAN: This is No. 5 Mr. Browne will read it. 


The WITNESS: \ 
Duration of licence:—All licences shall continue in force for the © 
period commencing on the date of issue thereof and ending on the 
following 31st day of March; provided, however, that licences for all — 
stations, except private receiving stations, may be continued in force — 
from year to year upon payment of the appropriate annual licence fees, _ 
subject to termination of the minister at the end of any fiscal year — 
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without payment of compensation and without notice. zi. 

+ 
Mr. Brauporn: These three licensees from 19438 on knew that their licences _ 
could be terminated without notice. ‘= 


Mr. Fiteminc: Does anybody dispute the law? . a 
The Cuamman: Nobody is disputing the law, but the question is quite — 
proper. = 
Mr. Brauporn: It is a question of notice. , 


The Witness: I might say that the purpose of that amendment to the 
regulation was to cover the issuance of these extension notices to the licence. 
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By Mr, Fleming: 

Q. To all licences?—A. Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: Yes, it would apply to all. Are there any other questions 

on this point. Mr. Hansell and Mr. Coldwell were desiring to ask some questions 
im case Mr. Fleming has covered the matter. Is there anything you have to add, 
gentlemen? | - 


4 Mr. Fuemine: I have not finished but I will stand aside and let some of 
_ the others have a chance. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


a Q. There is just this one point. The recommendation made to the Board 
pot Governors by the joint technical committee was:— 
if However, it should be recommended that the above mentioned li- 


censees be advised that these channels may be required by the CBC at 
some future date. 


. 

Do you think that the notation on the licence is the answer to this recommenda- 
_tion?—A. Yes. 

if Q. That is your opinion? Why would this recommendation be made if a 
simple notification was sufficient? Perhaps that is not a proper question for you. 
I will not ask you that last question. 


‘The Cuatrman: It is hardly in his province. 


» Mr. Hanszix: I will not ask you to answer it. That is the observation I 
_would make, that the joint technical committee recommend that they be advised 
of this, and the technical committee must have had in mind that they had not 
sufficient notification of an impending change. Therefore some special notifica- 
_ tion should have been given to them. 

% Mr. Cotpweiu: Mr. Chairman, there is some correspondence here with Mr. 


E. A. Laport, Manager of Engineering and Development, R.C.A. Victor Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. I take it that Mr. Laport is engaged on this kind of advisory work for 
tadio stations, is he?+-A. He is no longer; he was at that time in charge of 
that division of the R.C.A. Victor company. He is a radio engineer. 

_ Q. Do you know of any other stations that he had been engaged by to do 

‘this kind of work, according to your records?—A. There are many, but I cannot 
tell you the names of them. 
* _Q. I notice in the correspondence with him it is specifically noted that 
ECN may be moved from 1010 to 1060. I wondered if he was consulting 
engineer for CFCN as well at about that time?—A. I could not say. 
i Q. Or CFRB or any of these stations?—A. Perhaps some of the C.A.B. 
Officials can tell you that. 
_. The Cuarrman: You could not say that CFCN was charged with notice 
Before because of that. 
___ Mr. Cotpwe.u: I know, but it just occurred to me that it is an extra- 
ordinary thing when these stations are so close together and with all this 
correspondence going on that they would not know something about it, par- 
‘ticularly when they are all members of the C.A.B. However, I will not pursue 
that further. ; 

_ The Cuatrman: I see Mr. Sedgwick is desiring to make a statement in that 
respect, but I think it is not appropriate to call on you to do so at the moment. 
Mr. Harry Sepewick: I only had a suggestion, and I think I could save a 
ot of time and discussion. 
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The CHamRMAN: It is not going to be necessary because Mr. Coldwell is not x 
pursuing it. ; q 
Mr. CotpweLu: If I cannot get the answer of course I cannot pursue it. % 
The CHarrMAN: That is right. Is there anything else on that point? 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I should like to ask Dr. Frigon a question. It is in © 
connection with the letter of August 8th to Mr. Rush from Mr. Manson. What © 
transpired in the meantime to inspire this letter? I refer to these words: : 
“Tt would be advisable for CJOC to thoroughly understand this and — 

to give an understanding in writing that they would be ready and willing 
to vacate the assignment if and when required.” 


That is only a matter of a very short time between February 10th and August — 
5th, 1941. Why were not all these other stations, for instance, who were assigned ~ 
these channels advised along the same lines? 


Dr. Fricon: Because in this case the station wished to invest money in a — 
new plant. : 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): What? a 

Dr. Fricon: Wished to invest money in a new plant, and before they went — 
ahead and spent that money on a new plant with a new frequency it was advis-— 
able that they should know exactly where they stood in respect to their frequency. — 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Did not any of the other stations go ahead and z 
spend money, too? 

Dr. Fricon: It was not envisaged that the other stations would have to ~ 
change frequency. In the case of CFCN and CFRB they were not to change — 
power but simply frequency. There is a difference in the two. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Did they change location? | 

Dr. Fricon: No, they did not. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): There was no change in location? ¥ 

Dr. Fricon: There was no money involved in their changing frequency ati 
that time, but there was money involved in the case of this other station, and 
before they proceeded it was proper to advise them what was ahead of them. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Would not an endorsement on the licence be suffi- - 
ras They should know the law the same as other people should know the - 
law? 5 rt 

Dr. Fricon: They should know the law. Everybody should know the law. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): I do not understand why it was so necessary to ac- 
vise them of this situation when it is the law of the land? iy 

Dr. Fricon: Because in this case it was simply loyalty to them to give | 
them all information as to their change. In the other cases there was no money 
involved. It was their own lookout to accept the new frequency, or protest, or 
submit their views or ask what were the conditions; because there was at that 


time no expense involved in their change. That.is the difference. 2 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): The only investment in the case of CJOC that you 
had in mind was the question of investment in equipment, I suppose? ie 


Dr. Fricon: Yes. 


Ke. 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): There was no question in your mind of the investment | 
in building up the business, and so on? That was not in your mind at all?) 
Dr. Fricon: Well, if it was so vital to them I would take it that they would 
be the first ones to remark that if that frequency was not going to be assign a0 
to them permanently they would like another one. i 
Mr. Ross (St. Pal’s): The only point I am trying to make is that the one 
was a question of investment in equipment and in the case of CFCN, CFRB ana 
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' CKY there was the question of a very considerable investment in connection with 
those stations in the building up of their business from time to time. You cannot — 

_ go back; you must go on. Did it not occur to the board that there might be an 
investment there that might be jeopardized at some future time? 


Bern, Fricon: I do not think so. As I said—and I repeat again— at that time 

_ if it was so vital to them, knowing the law as they certainly did, they would 
have inquired as to whether the frequency was to be permanently assigned to 

them or if not what were the chances of them keeping the frequency. 

Mr. Ross (SE. Paul’s): I do not see the difference. How much investment 

would be required in equipment for a 1 kilowatt station? How much would 
that cost? 

Dr. FRIGON: It is not very easy to say. It all depends on where they build, 

_ the type of building they use. At that time I would say probably $25,000, more 


See 


f 
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if or less. 

ny Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : $25,000? 

E Dr. Fricon: Maybe less, according to the type of building, location and so on. 
3 By Mr. Fleming: 

a Q. Mr. Browne, was the purpose of putting that endorsement on the licences 


es 


_ of those three stations in 1941 to tell the three licensees that the CBC proposed 
_ to take over their wave lengths?—A. Not in those terms. ~-What we intended 
Mi to tell them was that their wave lengths were subject to being taken over. 

ii Q. What?—A. It did not tell them directly the frequency was to be taken 
a over by the CBC but, as I say, by inference it told them, because there was 
- nobody else who would take them. 

£ Q. We are back where we were before——A. I am sorry. | 
a Q. You say the purpose was to tell them they were going to lose their wave 
_ lengths; is that what you mean?—A. That their wave lengths were subject to 
- recall. 


Eee 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That they might?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Do you say that the purport of the endorsement was to say to these 
three licensees, “Your wave lengths are going to be taken over” or “there is a 
possibility that your wave length may be taken over’’? 

The CHairMAN: Just one moment; if you are asking this witness what his 
- construction of the endorsement is then I think that is not appropriate because 
that is for this committee to decide as to what is the proper construction to be 
put on it, but if you ask him if it was his intention to convey a certain message 
by those words that is in order and, of course, he has already answered that. 
) Mr. Cotpwetu: This is tedious. 
Mr. Fremine: I take it that the question I was putting was just in line with 
those that Mr. Beaudoin put to his witness. 
e The CuarrMan: It is easily possible to get confused on the distinction. I 
id may have been so. I did not think that such was the case with Mr. Beaudoin, 
_ but surely you will agree that the construction of a document is hardly the 
work of Mr. Browne. 
a Mr. Furemine: I take it that Mr. Browne as an official of that department 
had some responsibility in connection with the drafting of the notice. He at 
least said he gives approval to it now as carrying out the intention of the 


_ department. 
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The Wrrness: All I can say is that my recollection of it after five years have 
elapsed is that it was the considered opinion of the department that notice in 
that form was satisfactory. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Satisfactory for what purpose?—A. To give effect to the recommendation 
of the Board of Governors of the CBC. 

Q. And that is the recommendation that is contained in the minutes of the 
board meeting of March 24, 1941, on page 6?—A. Yes. 

The Cuairman: Look, gentlemen, do you not think we can agree that so far 
as the department is concerned, whether it did the right thing or whether it did 
the wrong thing, it intended by that endorsement to give effect to the expressed 
desire of the CBC. 

Mr. Hacxerr: I do not think we should admit that at all. I think we should 
admit what is in the record and leave it to somebody to come to the conclusion 
what the intention was. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Hackett, the witness has said that was their intention 
at that time. I am not saying that you should admit that they were right, but 
he says that is what was their intention. 

Mr. Hackett: I do not want to protract this inquiry, but I had something to 
do with it the other day, and it was made quite clear that was a departure from 
practice, the withdrawing of this right to the enjoyment of this particular wave 
length. We have got to take the notice as it was and let the intention go because 
that does not count. 

The Cuarrman: That is in agreement with what I have been saying. 

Mr. Hackett: I would ask you then not to insert that it was the intention. 
Let us say it was the notice they gave, and somebody will determine what the 
intention was. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Browne has said that was in their mind at that time. 

I think that is as far as he can go. You and I are really in agreement. I ~ 
say it is not for him to construe that document, but he has already said, ‘Well, — 
that is what we thought was sufficient”. It seems to me that is where you ~ 
have got to stop. Maybe they were wrong. 

Mr. Beauporn: My understanding is—and my question is directed to you, | 
Mr. Browne, and you can tell me if I am right or wrong—that these licensees | 
have known ever since 1943 that their station licences could be taken away at © 
the end of any year? 

Mr. Hackett: He cannot answer that. 

The CuairmMaANn: That is a matter of argument. I do not think this witness _ 
can answer that. Do you not agree we have been on this particular point long — 
enough and we have got all we can get? i" 

Mr. Fiemrine: I just want to make one or two matters quite clear. So | 
far as my questions are concerned the last answer of the witness, subject to one x 
clarification, is the answer that I have been waiting for to dispose of a problem, — 
but I do want to make it clear whether or not my friend, Mr. Coldwell, thinks _ 
~ the questions are tedious or whether they tire him does not influence me in the 
least. We are here to get information. SS 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not necessary. ‘ 


_ Mr. Fuemrinc: I am not going to have Mr. Coldwell make comments on ~ 
questions of that kind. § 
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2. 

The CHairman: You cannot expect that no comments will be made, but it 1s a 

not necessary. i, 
Mr. Fiemine: That is my comment on the comment. % 


The Cuarrman: All right, let us proceed. a 
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By Mr, Fleming: 


Q. It comes to this, Mr. Browne, that by this notice you were intending 
to carry out the recommendation of the CBC board meeting of March, 1941, 
- and not to go any further; is that right?—A. Exactly, sir. 

Q. Have you ever had occasion to cancel the wave length of any licensee? 
x Has it ever been done?—A. Yes. 

3 Q. Will you give the occasions and the reasons? 


‘4 By the Chairman: 
Q. There are quite a number, are there not?—A. Do you mean to cancel 
_ licences? 


A By Mr. Fleming: 
2 Q. I mean the cancelling of licences outright. When I say “licence” I 
mean the licence for a wavelength. 

Mr. Ropinson: You mean cancellation without giving an alternative wave 
length? 

Mr. Fuemine: You can put it either way. The witness can give the reasons 
and circumstances. 


a By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Did you not cancel some in 1928?—A. Yes, we cancelled the licences 
of certain stations which belonged to a religious organization concerning which 
_ the department had received thousands of complaints as to the nature of their 
_ broadcasts. The licences were not cancelled. They were just not renewed when 
_ they expired on a certain date, the 3lst of March of a given year. I think 
_ it was in the late 1920’s. In fact, I think it was the question that arose about 
_ that time over the non-renewal of these licences which gave rise to the 
_ appointment of the Aird Commission. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Was any warning given?—A. Yes, they were warned. 

Q. In terms that if they did not refrain from a certain type of activity that 
__ their licences would ‘be withheld?—I. I cannot go back that far in my memory, 
but I believe they were warned; they were notified. 

. Q. And several times?—A. They were notified the licence would not be 
FS renewed. 


Rs Q. Several times?—A. I cannot say how many times. 
a By Mr. Fleming: 


(pe - Q. May I put it this way? Are there any of these cases where you have 
| cancellation or non-renewal apart from cases of repeated infractions of the 
| regulations or failure to use a wave length?—A. We have never had cases of 
_ failure to use,a wave length. We.have not had actual cancellation of a licence 
_ for infractions of the regulations. We have notified certain stations that renewal 
| of their licence for the ensuing fiscal year would be on a three-month basis, sort 
__ of a probationary period. 
—_ Q. Was that done by letter?—A. It was done by letter, I believe. 

Q. In all these cases is it a fair generalization that where you were con- 
- templating the cancellation of the licence you gave reasonable warning that 
~ it would happen?—A. I believe we notified them by letter on the recommendation 
~ of the CBC board. 
hea Q. In each case by way of warning?—A. Yes, because their licences were 

actually going to be renewed for the following fiscal year. It was not a case of 
Wiping out the licence. 
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Mr. Cotpweiu: Did not the minister pretty well explain it when he said 
this :— ae 
Some hon. gentlemen have contended that there is not very much 
difference between the cancellation of a licence, as the word has been used, (@ 
and the non-renewal of it. I submit there is a great difference. Cancella- a 
tion means the confiscation of something which exists; the cancellation of 3 
of a licence may take place in the course of the year for which the licence 
has been issued. The renewal of a licence, on the other hand, implies the 
reviving of something which has ceased to exist. All licences expire on 
March 31 and they must be renewed; and they are renewed if the minister — 
and the government are satisfied that they should be. 


That was the Hon. Mr. Cardin’s statement. I happen to have a copy of it. 
It is from, page 3654 of Hansard of June 1, 1928. There is a difference between 
cancellation and non-renewal. We are discussing the renewal of licences. 


a Rag Sen 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were these cancellations that you have been dealing with cancellations 
for some cause or were they cancellations because of some government policy -@ 
like taking over or anything like that sort? ; 


ior, ia 


By Mr. Hackett: | 
Q. Failure to observe regulations?—A. Failure to observe regulations. . 
By the Chawrman: | 
Q. They were all cancellations or non-renewals for some such cause?— & 
A. Yes. ae 
cir, ORTON: On that point, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me if that is the @ 
interpretation which is suggested as to the meaning of cancellation and non- — 
renewal, we should adopt the same interpretation in connection with section 5 ~ 
referred to by Mr. Beaudoin which gave the minister power. It is called can- 
cellation, but I submit it was to refuse to renew the licence at the end of the year; 
because it is pointed out in the Act that he could suspend it without notice at the 
end of the licence year; and therefore I think that should be interpreted in the 
same way. ae j 
The CuarrMan: Mr. Fulton, the only comment I have to make is that I was | 
not making any such distinction, but there was some comment. i 
' Mr. Fuuron: It is a comment by Mr. Coldwell. | 
The Cuairman: Mr, Coldwell made some comment on it. Mr. Cardin said — 
something like that at one time. I do not want to be charged with any sins of 
Mr. Cardin, if he has committed any sins. : 
Mr. McCann: Mr. Cardin did not commit any sins. ; 
Mr. Hacxert: I think we are on common ground that government licences, 
whether they be for timber cutting, water-power, erazing licences, beer licences 
or anything else, are renewed in practice in the absence of some failure in conduct 2 
Me 
ae 
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on the part of the licensee. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: Are they? 
The CHatrMan: You are not on common ground with me owing to my ie 
ignorance. It may be so, but I do not know. I am not prepared to admit that te 
2 and 2 make 4 until I see what use is going to be made of it. . :* 
Mr. Beavuporn: In the cases to which Mr. Hackett is referring the licences 
are sometimes issued subject to the condition that if any infraction is committed 
the licence will be suspended or terminated. ‘ae 
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a - Mr. Hacxerr: I do not think there is anybody familiar with government 
_ practice who will deny my statement very seriously. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

a Q. You may not have any knowledge on this point, Mr. Browne, but do you 
_ know whether the CBC board passed on the matter of that endorsement? You - 
received ‘the letter of May 7, 1941,.from Donald Manson, the chief executive 
» assistant. Have you any personal knowledge of whether that matter came before 
~ the CBC board?—A. I have not, Mr. Fleming. 

& Q. Thank you. I have just one other question, I think. Is it a fact that the 
_ spectrum is much more filled now in 1946 than it was in 1941?—A. Well, it is 
__ beginning to be more filled, I should say. In 1941 you could not fill it very much 
more because you had nothing to fill it with. 

Q. We are not speaking of what you have to fill it with. We are speaking 
' of the picture presented to us. I think you will recall the evidence given to us 
' by Colonel Bayly. You would agree, I take it, with what he said that the 
_ Spectrum now in 1946 is much more cluttered up and more filled than it was in 
_ 1941?—A.TI do not agree with that. I do not agree with the adjective. I should 
" say it is slightly more filled, but not much more cluttered up; because during the 
_ war years the manufacture of broadcasting transmitters was at a standstill, and 
_ I think it is only now that the manufacturers are just starting to produce broad- 
_ cast transmitters. 

| Q. It is a question of degree with you?—A. Yes. 

* Q. You do agree that it is more filled than it was in 1941, to some extent?— 
' A. Possibly there are some more stations. 


: By Mr. Hackett: 


| Q. You contradict Mr. Sedgwick on that matter, because he made the point 
he would have been better off had his renewal been denied in 1941 than he 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Ps Q. You spoke about the scarcity of equipment. Do you disagree with the 
evidence we had from the private stations that they have performed a public 
Boe in holding these three class 1A wavelengths in the interval since 1941?— 
A. I think it is fair to say that that equipment, high-power equipment, 50,000 
watt equipment, was not available then. I do not think it is available at the 
moment. It may be in a few months. 
ft Q. I take it you would agree that they have performed a public service by 
Keeping those wavelengths in the meantime since 1941?—A. They have occupied 
the channels. 
i Q. Well, that is not an answer to the question. 
4 The Cuatrman: Well, you can hardly ask this witness to pass judgment on’ 
those gentlemen, as to whether they have performed a public service or not. 
_ Mr. Freminé: Mr. Chairman, we have had the evidence. I invite this 
witness to comment on it, if he has any comment to make, either for or against. 
_ The Cuarrman: If he has no comment to make, that of course would be the 
answer. | 
| The Wirness: Yes. They haye held the channels during that period, to 


v 


enable Canada to live up to the terms of the treaty. 


__ Mr. Cotpwetu: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question. Does a 
thange of frequency imply the cancellation or failure to renew a licence? 
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The CHaiRMAN: Does a change of frequency? 

The Wrrness: No, it does not. - ; 

Mr. Coupwewu: No. The station is still there. The only thing is that it is 
decided to put it on a new frequency. 

The CuarrMan: They have to yell in a different direction. 

Mr. Bertranp: That has been done before, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
-Q. I have a question to ask right on that point, or at least it is relevant 
to that point. In the correspondence, the documents that you have here, Mr. 
Browne, I wish to refer to the last letter, the one to Mr. Watson, President, — 
Lethbridge Broadcasting Limited, dated November 27. This is in answer to a 
request they made that should they have to give up their frequency, they should — 
not have to give it up to a private station. In the third paragraph you said that 
you could not give them the outright guarantee they request because 1060 kilo- 
cycles is the channel provided by the Havana Aereement for CFCN. That — 
is what it says here—A. Well— 

Q. Now, there was some little argumentation went on with Mr. Sedgwick - 
over a similar point as to whether the Havana Agreement gave him that | 
frequency. This statement here, unless somebody slipped up in dictating the 
letter, would indicate that that was so. 

The Crarrman: Mr. Hansell, does not that mean as between you and 
CFCN, that is for CFCN. Hf that letter had been written to CFCN, I should — 
think they would be able to quote it with some binding force in support of their 
position. But if J am saying to you. “Well, I cannot give you such-and-such; 
I have reserved that for Coldwell” that is a statement that is of importance as ~ 
between you and Coldwell; but I do not know whether he could quite bind me © 
on that. 

Mr. Hansewu: Well, that. may be. 

The Cuairman: I do not see that your question is relevant. You understand © 
that I do not wish to overrule it. #4 

The Wirness: In table IV attached to the Havana treaty is set forth the — 
class 2 stations. 1060 is shown; location of station, Alberta, Canada; power 
limitation, 10 kilowatts. When the treaty was drawn up, I think the station in — 
mind was CFCN. I was not there but— : 


—— 


By Mr. Coldwell: ae 
Q. Why? Because it was a 10,000 watt station? —A. Because it was & 
10,000 watt station and is the only 10,000 watt station in the province of Alberta. 


as 


By the Chairman: Fy 

Q. That is not the same as saying “Mr. So-and-so who is now operating it? 
—A, No. But by inference the reference was— ot 
Q. To the location?—A. To the location. er 


* 
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By Mr. Hansell: e: 

Q. There is a difference, of course, between the call letters designating a 
station and the numbers designating a frequency, is there not?—A. Yes; that 
is right. . ve 
Q. I mean, sometimes I think we have got to differentiate between the two. 

in our reading or we become confused—A. Moreover, stations of 10 kilowatt 
power are comparatively few m number, you will find, if you refer to the list of 
stations on the north American continent. You will observe also 15 kilowatts 
opposite 1080 for Manitoba. Certainly I am not aware of any other 15 kilowath 
stations on the north American continent. a 
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. Mr. HaNnsELL: If we are through with the letters, I should like to go to the 
brief, Mr. Chairman. I can take it we are all through with the letters? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. On page 1 of your brief, Mr. Browne, in the paragraph following the 
_ paragraph marked (d), you say:— 
At the time of the Havana conference the future plans of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation were commencing to take shape and 
under the treaty Canada secured six channels for high power class 1A 


stations. 
__ Why do you insert there “the future plans of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
_ ation were commencing to take shape and under the treaty ... .”? Why do you 


not just say, “At the time of the Havana conference Canada secured six 
_ channels”? In other words, suppose there had been no Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation; would not Canada have received those six channels just the same ?— 
__ A. There is no particular significance to the inclusion of that, the mention of the 
_ CBC. Perhaps it was due to the fact that officials of the CBC participated 
_ jointly in the proceedings at Havana and there worked very hard to secure these 
_ clear channels which they required for the national system of the future. 
Q. Yes. But vou would not sav that Canada would not have received 
_ those six channels had the CBC not been in existence?—-A. No. 
5 Q. You think we would have received them anyway ?—A. I feel sure our 
_ delegation would have worked equally hard no matter who the representatives 
were. 
ns Q. I cannot see why that statement was made there.—A. That is the only 
~ reason, I assure you, Mr. Hansell. 
- ~ Q. Throughout this brief you referred several times to recommendations that 
_ the CBC have made to’ the Department of Transport. As far as your knowledge 
is concerned, has the CBC ever made recommendations to the department that 
_ have been turned down?—A. No; and I have checked through all the 
_ recommendations. 
a Q. The Department of Transport generally accept the reeommendations?— 
A. Yes. 
ry Q. What Iam trying to determine in my own mind is where the authority 
of the CBC ends and the authority of the Department of Transport begins. I 
Cannot satisfy myself which is which. It seems to me that the CBC has some 
_ tremendous power over the Department of Transport for some reason ‘or: other, 
and I would. say that this entire brief and all these letters indicate to me that 
_ there is certainly a sad need of a neutral body. 
e _ The Cuairman: May it not be that it is a case of two groups of quite wise 
people naturally agreeing? 
Mr. Hansetu: I should not be prepared to admit that. 
Mr. Fiemine: Who are they? 
i The CuarrmMan: Or would you say two foolish groups of people agreeing? 
___ Mr. Hansetu: No. I think they are two wise groups. I think they are 
all wise. 
‘4 The CuHarrMan: You rather think that the CBC is sort of overlord of the 
Department of Transport? 
Mr. Hansetx: I think so. As far as wisdom is concerned, I am inelined 
to think that they are perhaps a little wiser than all the rest of us put together, 
_by the way things are done. 
-— Hon. Mr. McCann: Are not their functions very definitely defined, those 
of the one under the Broadcasting Act and of the other under the Radio Telegraph 


“Act? 
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The Witness: I was going to read section 24 of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act, Mr. Minister. as = ants 

Mr. Hansevu: Well, I agree that in cold, bold-face type as printed in the — 
regulations, that is so. 3 

Mr. Cotpwetu: What does the Act say? 

Mr. Hansetu: That is what I say. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Read the section. ; 

The CuatrMan: Do you want section 24 read? 


Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes. 
The Wirnmss: Section 24 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, paragraph ~ 
(1) reads as follows:— 
24. (1) The Minister shall, before dealing with any application for 
licence to establish a new private station or for increase in power, change ~ 
of channel, or change of location of any existing private station, or making 
any regulations or changes in regulations governing the activities of 
private stations, refer such application or regulation to the Corporation, 
and the Corporation shall make such recommendations to the Minister as 
it may deem fit. The approval of the Governor in Council shall be 
obtained before any licence for any new private station is issued. 

(2) The Corporation shall, each year, prior to the renewal or issue 
of the licences for private stations by the Minister review the activities — 
of such private stations, and shall make such recommendations to the 
Minister in regard to their working, broadcasting or any other matter 
concerning such stations as it may deem desirable. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Which minister is that?—A. The licensing authority that is my minister. 
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Q. That is your minister?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Hansetu: I think we will have to change the Act. s 
The CHairman: You see, right under the law they are given a great deal © 


of power. 
Mr. HansELu: Yes. f wy 
The Witness: I should not say, Mr. Hansell, that the recommendations of — 
the board are acted on in, shall I say, rubber stamp fashion. We frequently — 
refer a recommendation back to the CBC for further information and if satis- — 
factory to the department, the action is taken. a 


Ree 
By Mr. Fulton: A 

Q. Mr. Chairman, if that point is finished, I should like to ask Mr. Browne — 
to clear up for me what appears to be a contradiction between the third last 
letter and the last letter. In the letter of October 15, from Mr. Browne tony 
Messrs. F. R. Carson Limited, it is stated, ‘Provided that, when this frequency — 
is required by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the station will be — 
assigned a new frequency, if such is available.” And in the last letter on this — 
file, dated November 27, from Mr. Rush, controller of radio, to Mr. Watson, — 
it is stated, “I may say that the department is not in a position to give you the — 
outright guarantee that. you request because 1060 kilocycles is the channel | 
provided by the Havana Agreement for CFCN.” I just want to know what — 
the CBC or the controller of radio had in mind, although he did not say 1 it 
in so many words, in implying that the channel 1060 kilocycles would be required — 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. In the other letter they sai ‘¢ 
that 1060 kilocycles is reserved by the Havana Agreement for CFCN.—A<A. Welly 
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E the jestien of Novenber 27th I should say is a more direct interpretation of the 
treaty itself which, as stated previously, by inference had earmarked 1060 
* for CFCN. 
‘ *Q. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Browne, is this. Inasmuch as that 
letter is subsequent to the letter of October 15th, it appears on the face of it 
_ that the CBC there recognizes that CFCN has some sort of interest in 1060 
kilocycles, whereas from the letter of October 15th it might be taken that the 
» CBC denied that—A. Well —— 
Q. I mean, I realize that under the Act they have no vested interest.—A. No. 
Q. Nevorsh Glens: I am saying that the CBC appeared to have recognized 1 n= 
practice that CFCN had some measure of perhaps customary use in that 
-wavelength.—A. You mean in 1060? 
q Q. Yes—A. CFCN? 
p Q. Yes——A. Well, it certainly indicates that in ate letter of November 27th; 
fan in the letter of October 15th—you mean the reference to the Canadian 
_ Broadcasting Corporation, when this frequency is required by the Canadian 
4 Broadcasting Corporation? 
i Q. Yes.—A. Well, of course it does not mean that it is actually required 
_ by the corporation itself, but due to the expansion plans of the Canadian 
_ Broadcasting Corporation it would be required to give effect to that. 
x Q. You mean that what was contemplated there was that the corporation 
: may require that?—A. May require it. 
a Q. Not necessarily for itself but possibly to give to some other station? 
mA. Yes. 
‘. Q. So in that respect there would pok be any inconsistency between the 
m two letters?—A. No. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


ie Q. Mr. Chairman, there is one other point I have in mind. Would you 
: elaborate, Mr. Browne, and explain to us a little further what the joint technical 
$ committee is? Just what i is it?—A. I thought I had, Mr. Hansell, in a previous 
statement; but it consists of administrative officers and radio engineers of the 
4 department, the radio division of my department and of the CBC. It was set 
% up back in 1937 or 1938, I forget which, after the Broadcasting Act of 1936 
came into effect, to give ‘effect in a practical way to the requirement of that 
" section of the Canadian Broadcasting Act which I read a few minutes ago. 
It was thought that instead of taking these applications and letters and just 
et them over the CBC for a recommendation, it would be more advan- 
tageous, especially for the technical people in the "department and the CBC, 
rs to discuss these matters together across the table. 
Fk Q. Yes. How are those men appointed?—A. I beg your pardon? 
- Q. How are they appointed? How are the men on this committee 
of appointed?—A. Oh, I believe-that a letter was written by either the CBC or my 
_ department, one to the other, suggesting the formation of such a committee. 
iy Q. How are the personnel appointed?—A. They are nominated from each 
~ side, members to ‘that committee. It is strictly informal. It is really an informal 
~ committee. 


S. Q. Have the private stations ever been asked to suggest someone on that 
bef committee, do you know?—A. Have they been asked? : 
me. .Q. ie they ever been asked to suggest a name or a member for that 


| committeee—A. No, I do not think so; because it is an interdepartmental 
committee, 

Q. Well, interdepartmental in the: sense that part of them are from your 
_ department and part of them are from the CBC?—A. Yes, that is true. 
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Q. The reason I asked the question is this. On pages 5 and 6 you refer — 
to the minutes of the Board of Governors of their 17th meeting and the recom- | 
“mendations that were made. There is no way by which the private stations— — 

and these recommendations affect the private stations—can know what those 
recommendations are unless they are informed. Had there been a man on that 
committee who had been recommended by the private stations, the possibility 
is they would have known this. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: By what private station? 

Mr. Hansetu: The C.A.B. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: The private stations are not all in a unit. 

The Cuatrman: I fancy at that time the organization of C.A.B. was much 
different from what it is to-day. 

Mr. HanseLu: It might have been. ! 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, the technical committee as such does not 
make recommendations. It only prepares factual information for the information 
of the board. Pape: 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. Would they generally accept it?—A. I cannot answer that. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. Your title here on page 5 is “General recommendations from the Joint — 
Technical Committee to the Board of Governors.” However, I am not quarrel- — 
ling with you. It is a minor point—A. Perhaps that is a slip on my part, in — 
referring to them as “recommendations”. ~ 
Q. That is all right—A. The technical committee as such avoids making © 
recommendations. é Be 
-Q. The point I want to put over there is that there seems to have been a 
lot done in this whole matter of which the private stations, who were the ones — 
involved, knew nothing. It seems to me something could have been done to — 
advise them. . : 
The CHarrMAN: Yes. The private stations were not kept constantly _ 
notified of the government’s decisions. i 
Mr. Hanseuu: No. * 
The Cuatrman: And I do not think you would expect that constancy of 
information would be given. Ba 
Mr. Hanseiu: Not on everything, but on things that affected them. 


By Hon. Mr. McCann: . me 
Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Browne, that they were notified by the technical — 
committee on the matters that affected individual stations?—A. Well, sir,— & 
Q. Or kept informed?—A. Not by the technical committee as such. 
Q. Not as such?—A. But by either the department or the CBC. 
Q. Exactly. | p 
Mr. Hansetu: They certainly were not informed of the recommendation — 
that I have referred to, or we would not be arguing the case this morning. o 
The CHARMAN: Well, of course there is a difference of opinion there; and 
you are only stating your own. . 
Now gentlemen, you will recall the letter that went out about our hopes — 
with regard to finishing up. Could we say that we go on with the representatives 
of the CBC this afternoon? BS 
Some Hon. Mremprrs: Yes. 
Mr. CotpwELu: 3 o’clock. eS 
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The CuatrMan: Is it agreed? We meet at 3 o’clock, you will remember. 

_  -Mr. Fuemine: May I ask Dr. McCann if he is likely to be here this after- 

noon? There is one point I want to clear up at some time or other at Dr. 

-McCann’s convenience; it does not matter when. I should like to find out at 
some time at what date it became government policy to take over the three 

_wave lengths by the CBC. Nee 

The CuatrMAN: Oh, yes. Will you be here this afternoon, Dr. McCann? 

Hon. Mr. McCanw: I expect to be, but I am not quite sure. 


The Cuatrman: Well, when you do come, you can deal with that. If he 
does not come this afternoon, he will be here at another time and it will be 
understood that that can be ascertained from Dr. McCann at any convenient 
time. We will adjourn now until 3 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet again at 3 p.m. 


_ AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Mr. Chairman, before we start I should like to ask 
Mr. Browne one more question. 

The CuarrMan: I was just getting things quieted down a bit. Gentlemen, 
we finished with Mr. Browne before lunch, but Mr. Ross has a question he would 
like to ask him. 

) 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Have you got any record of the number of new 
United States station licences which have been granted for radio stations within 
the United States since 1941? . 


Mr. Browne: We do have that information on file but we will have to make _ 
a search; we have not picked out any information particularly. 

Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): How many new stations would there have been 
operating in the United States? 

Mr. Brownn: I have no idea. 

| Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Can you get that? 

_ The Cuarrman: Will you get that information? 

- Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): If it is not too much trouble. 

_ The Cuatrman: You will get the answer to that question and file it? 

} _ Mr. Browne: I will provide it. 

The Cuarrman: We will put it on the record when we get it. 

_ Mr. Hansexu: There is a little correction in No. 9 of the minutes and 
proceedings and evidence that I should like to make. It is on page 602 down 
towards the end of the page. 

* The Cuatrman: That is the evidence that came to us this morning? 

Mr. Hansevu: Pardon? 

The CHAtrMAN: That is the evidence that came to us this morning? 

Mr. Hansetu: No, the evidence is printed now. 

The CuArgpman: That is what I mean, No. 9, is it not? 

_ Mr. Hansexx: It was delivered to us this morning. It is a very minor change. 
Tt now reads:— . 

| The matter of corporation requiring those channels has been intimated 
% over the air. 

That should be “over the years”. 

_ Mr. Fuuron: What line is that? 

_ Mr. Hansetu: The middle of the large paragraph down at the end of the page. 
~ The 'Cuatrman: We will call Dr. Frigon now. 
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Dr. Augustin Frigon, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, recalled: 5, . 
The Cuarrman: If I understood correctly what Dr. Frigon gaid to me outside — 
the meeting it is not his intention to submit everything by way of a brief but 
rather to work from notes taking care of a number of matters us we went along. 
He felt that would be the most satisfactory way to proceed. 
. Mr. Fuuton: Before we start is this the presentation of the CBC’s plans for q 
the future or is this their rebuttal? : 
The CHAIRMAN: It is pretty well a combination. It is the beginning of : 
the end. 
Mr. Fiemine: You are not going to distinguish the two? 
The CuairmMan: I do not know whether it will be rigidly so. 


v 


% 


Mr. Fiemrinc: It would be pretty hard to draw a line. i 
The CHAIRMAN: We will leave it pretty much to Dr. Frigon’s judgment. a 
Mr. Fremine: Let him put it in any way he wants. ‘I suggest. you tell him ; 


f 


not to go too fast. 
The Witness: I will try not to. 
The CuamrMAn: If you do naturally the members will not be able to follow 
it so well. 


too great. I think what is taking place is extremely simple and normal. We are- 
in constant consultation with the Department of Transport. Our staff and their 
staff work together. We meet representatives of the private stations, their 


engimeers. 


frequently. | 
all applications from the technical point of view. After so many years this has — 


become more or less routine, so that when our reports go to the licensing authority _ 
and reach the Department of Transport all the difficulties have already been | 
ironed out. ‘The same t | 
General never questions our balance 
man with us every day of the year who audits ou 
when the report comes to him at the end of the vear he already knows what is in 
the report and that all the difficulties which may have arisen during the year 
have been taken care of. It is not surprising that what we do recommend to the — 
licensing authority is accepted by the radio branch of the Department of Trans 
port. It could not be otherwise unless there was. a decided clash of opinion — 
between our two groups, and I am sure if that ever happended they would come 
~ out and protest, or would not accept our recommendation. Therefore, I submit, it~ 
is only natural that what we do recommend is usually accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Transport because it has already been taken care of. i 
Mr. Hansetu: Are we to question as we go along or are we going to wait? sa 
The CuamMan: I think probably we will use our judgment on that, anda 
you want to ask a question on that at the moment I think it would be the sense 
of the committee to allow it. i 
Mr. Fiuemine: May I offer a suggestion? If Dr. Frigon would indicate whe 
ne has come to the end of a particular point it would make it possible to ask 
questions. a 
The Wrrness: I am through with that point now. 
{he Cuatrman: You will understand in regard to this very point as to W 
questions will be asked that I am only endeavouring as we proceed to inter 


e shect or financial report because he has ale 


r books from day to day, so that 


% 
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_ the sense of the committee on all of these matters. If I can avoid it I do not 
_ want to be ruling in and ruling out. It does seem to me, Mr. Hansell, that at 
_ the moment the sense of the committee would favour your asking the question 
you have in your mind. 
y Mr. Hanseii: Mr. Chairman, you said that this is merely the beginning of 
_ the end. My mind is confused on several matters, and we are coming to the 
time now when we have got to think about formulating some recommendations. 
Tt is with that in mind that I want to ask Dr. Frigon a question. The basis on 
which I asked that question this morning and made the observation was this. 
I can quite understand your explanation that before you make recommendations 
there is élose collaboration between the government and yourself. What I 
would like to unravel in my mind is whether the present position of radio in 
contradistinction to the idea of a separate commission is preferable. In order 
to do that I have got to determine whether the recommendations that. are 
‘eventually accepted are the policy of the CBC or the policy of the government. 
I find it very hard to distinguish between the two. That is why I want to make 
up my mind as to whether a separate body is necessary and if a separate body 
is necessary whether it will be based on the fact that CBC and government 
policy is always the same and is never at variance and is unalterable. 
Mr. Bravuporn: Is that your question? 


Mr. Hanswiu: It is an observation I want to make. We are coming to 

_ that time now when we have got to decide what recommendations we are going 

_.to make. In my question I was not indicating particularly that the CBC bossed 

the department, but it does seem to me that the government itself would be on 

_ the safer side if no such inference could possibly be drawn from the general 
procedure and development of this whole matter as time goes on. 


had Mr, Cotpwetu: May I ask a supplementary question following that? Are 
" there not two phases of the broadcasting corporation’s activities, one giving 
~ it control of the programmes, and so on, of the corporation, and the other 
giving it power to make recommendations to the government regarding wave 
tengths and other matters which are more or less technical. Is there not a dis- 
tinction there which Mr. Hansell perhaps has not made? 


‘ The Wirness: That is so. The Board of Governors has the duty of formu- 
_ lating and applying regulations to broadcasting. at large, both for the CBC and 
rivate stations; and the board is also supposed to advise the minister as to the 
allocation of frequencies and the power allocated to each station. Those are 
' two distinct functions. 

Mr. Hansewu: This is the difficulty I find I am placed in, and I think maybe 
I might say the same thing for most of the members, as far as I know. Our 
terms of reference are to review the report of the CBC, and so forth and so on. 
_ Are we now to make recommendations on the basis of CBC’s policy or on the 
basis of government policy? If both are one and the same our committee is more 
or less futile. Surely the committee is not set up to go to the government and 
“say, “Here you are not doing right.” The committee is not here for the purpose 
_ of reviewing government policy as far as I can see. . 

/ Mr. Cotpwetu: Is it not reviewing the policy of parliament as laid down 
| in the Radio Act of 1936? 

The Wrrness: So far as I am concerned we have only one authority, and 
| that is the Radio Broadcasting Act. We do not even have to follow government. 
policy. 
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By Mr. Smith: ; 

_ -Q. Has the government ever refused to follow a recommendation of yours? 
-A. No, they have not, but I might cite one case which is not in exactly the 
— 69653—4 


~~ to say that we do not agree with them. Then the government may accept either 
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same field. We recommended for years that there should be a short wave broad- | 
casting service in Canada, but that was turned down for seven years in a@ row. — 
Q. Merely a matter of money?—A. Money and policy, both as I know it. © 

_. Mr. Hanser: Take the matter of the wave lengths that we are now — 
discussing. The policy of the CBC is, “We would like those wave lengths”. » 
Is the same policy applicable to the government? Is that the government’s 
policy? If it is where does that lead the committee? It leads the committee 
to a place where it has either got to repudiate government policy or accept it, 
and it is pretty hard for a parliamentary committee to repudiate government 
policy. 
Mr. Futon: Is not the situation slightly different? Are we not reviewing 
government policy in the light of CBC recommendations, and if we do not agree 
with the CBC recommendations I see no reason why we should not be free i 


. 


the CBC policy and recommendations’ or act on the recommendation of this 
committee. 
Mr. Hansetu: I agree with that entirely, but it places the committee in 
rather a peculiar position. — . 
The Cuamman: I do not know that you are right about that. I do not F 
think this committee is bound by the eovernment policy. There may be members P 
of one side of the House who consider that they have a duty to support it. 
Mr. Hanser: I just was not that frank, Mr. Chairman, to say that. Es 
The Carman: I am surprised to hear that. I think that you of all © 
members ought to recognize the virtue of candour, because in your own case e 
you would not be one of those whom I have mentioned. There cannot be any 
doubt about it; in every committee those who sit on the government side of 
the House come in with a feeling that in all probability the government that — 
they were elected to support has the right policy. I am not even arguing with — 
you that that is so. We do not need to try to hang any curtains down between _ 
ourselves. Those are the facts of parliamentary life. Nevertheless, there is — 
not any member of this committee who is not an absolutely free agent if he@ 
desires to avail himself of any measure of freedom. We can repudiate any — 
government policy by a majority. b 
Mr. Brauporn: Any member of this committee may try to improve what a 
has been the policy of the government. That is what we are all trying todo. 
The CuarMman: And there have been committees in my time that have — 
done that. e: 
Mr. BerTranp: Year after year, Mr. Chairman, we have been making — 
recommendations which were more or less a change of government policy. Wes 
have made recommendations as far as policy is concerned and even as far as — 
the regulations are concerned and many of these recommendations have been — 
approved by CBC. Our good friend, Mr. Hansell should not be so critical of © 
this committee. We made some concessions to his own party regarding the — 
White Paper in so far as political speeches are concerned over the CBC. ° 


The CuamrMAN: He is not really critical of this committee. 
Mr. Hansetu: I am trying to save the committee. ‘B 
The Cuarrman: Perhaps I should interject something here. A few minutes — 
ago I said it was my sense of the feeling of the committee that Mr. Hansell | 
should be permitted to ask a question at that time. I say now that I thi 
it would be better it we move on. 
Mr. Fiemine: I have a question arising out of what he said. 


The Cxamman: Mr. Fleming says he has a question. - 


Fe. 
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: Mr. Fizmine: Do you want to reverse the policy and let Dr. Frigon go 
|  vight through? | 

_ The Cuarrman: Just let the thing be as I said a few moments ago; I will 
__ try to interpret the sense of the committee and follow that. j 


_ Mr. Fiemine: I have a couple of questions to ask here. It has nothing to 
do with the matter which we have just been discussing. 


The Cuarrman: All right. 
By Mr. Fleming: 


Sud j ; 

.. _ Q. Dr. Frigon, you spoke about a representative of the Auditor General 
being in the CBC office all the time. Is he taking a running audit of the CBC 
| books?—A. Yes. 


ipa 


ho Q. That will facilitate the rendering of the annual report of the CBC?— 
| A. That is right. 

ie Q. It may save time to ask it now. You indicated in your first testimony 
before this committee that the report for the year ending March 31, 1946, would 
_ probably be available for the committee. Are you going to be able to let 
Va us have that?—A. It is available now. 

: Q. It is available now?—A. Yes. But of course it is a tentative report 
because it has not been approved formally by the Auditor General. It is 
going to be submitted to the Auditor General. It will not be audited or it will 
not be accept officially until, I suppose, September or later, 

Q. But you are going to put that before the committee to-day or to-morrow, 

© are you?—A, Yes. 

"Mr. Knicur: Mr. Chairman, you said you would be guided by the sense of 
the committee. I think we should hear what Dr. Frigon has to say, because if 

these questions are going to checkerboard the thing we are not going to get any 

coherence. 


_._. The Cuatrman: We will make haste but slowly if we break in very much 
like this. 

_ Mr. Knicur: I think so. I should like to hear Dr. Frigon’s statement. 

The Cuarrman: Your suggestion is that Dr. Frigon proceed now? 

_ Mr. Knicur: Yes. We can spend two days at this sort of thing, and we can 
do it after Dr. Frigon has gone or after the session is over. 


_ The Cuarrman: You are telling me! We all agree with that, I am sure. 


ny The Wrrness: I should not like to open a discussion at this point on what 
has been discussed this morning and I suppose you may wish to take this up 
_ again to-morrow with our chairman, Mr. Dunton. But if I am permitted, I should 
like to submit a few short remarks on the situation of CFRB and 860. As I see 
t, there are three distinct phases to this question. . First, there is the question as 
| to»the meaning of the law and regulations. I think that everybody agrees 
on the meaning of the regulations and the law. There is a second 
| mee, the interpretation given to those laws and regulations. I should like to 

“leave it to you to decide whether the CBC’s interpretation or the private broad- 
casters’ interpretation is the right one. I should not like to reopen the whole 
_ Question here. The third phase is the action taken under the law and regulations. 
| Here is the way I see it. Prior to 1941 CFRB operated on 690; by international 
| agreement, and so that the frequency would fit in the frequency allocation plan 
_ of the north American continent, that frequency of 690 had to be moved to the 
_ Province of Quebec. Therefore CFRB had to be given another frequency. In 
1941 the agreement had to be implemented and CFRB was assigned 860 which 
was and still is a class 1A channel or, to be more precise, a frequency for class 
1A station. At the time we could have used that frequency for station CJBC in 
; — 69653—43 
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Toronto. At that time if that frequency was unacceptable to CFRB, they could 
have raised the question as to what was the future of their station. That question 
‘was not raised to my knowledge by CFRB. We did not assign, or the govern- 
ment did not assign 860 to CJBC because CJBC was about to be raised to 1 kilo- 
watt only, and it did not seem to pe the proper thing to operate a 1 kilowatt 
station on a channel which could stand a minimum of 10 kilowatts. In 1941 a 
special endorsement was put on the licence issued to CFRB. I do not think that 
is a fundamental question. The CBC has always had it in mind to occupy with 
high power stations all regional frequencies. CFRB was notified of the final 
decision of the CBC in that respect when the CBC was ready to go ahead. The 
CBC could not, previous to 1945, notify CFRB that it needed 860 because our 
own policy was not final. We did not even know whether we would exist In a 


year. So when we saw our way clear, and we knew we would be able to build a _ 


50 kilowatt station in Toronto on the remaining class 1A channel, CFRB was 


notified of that move. One year later CFRB was told—that is this year, 1946— 


that the date of transfer would be June, 1947. CFRB has had, strictly speaking, 
a notification of two years to take whatever steps they have to take to move over. 
I suppose they have been busy analyzing the question from a technical point 
of view. They are supposed to submit to the Department of Transport a technical 
- prief giving their views on the matter. I do not think that has been done yet. 


Now in 1947 we are supposed to have a station operating on 860, and it was — 


indicated to one of CFRB that they might study the possibility of using four 


frequencies. If they are clever enough to find another frequency, they are at 


liberty to suggest any frequency they may wish to use. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You know they cannot do it, of course. You know that—_A. We know | 


they cannot do it. é 
Q. Sure—A. But I am saying this to show that they were not told that they 


must use one of the four. In practice that is what it amounts to, I will agree; — 
put in theory, or under the regulation, it is not quite so. We thought for a while | 


that 640 would be available. It may yet be available. Our own opinion, from 


a purely technical or operating point of view, is that we think that 1550 is a” 


better choice. 1550 is a clear 1B channel and when CFRB is operating on that. 


- channel at 10 kilowatts, the power remaining the same, they will still have the © 
most powerful private station east of the prairie provinces, operating in the- 
largest single-language market in Canada; and their closest private station com-_ 


petitior will be a 1 station operating at night on 1 kw. and also operating at 
5 kilowatts in the daytime. That is all I have to say now, and as I said at the 
beginning, I do not wish to start a long discussion in the matter. Mr. Dunton 
may be the man with whom you would like to discuss that, but of course I am 
at your disposal. As far as I am concerned, I am through with that field. 

Mr. Fueminc: What about questions, Mr. Chairman? . 


The CHarrMAn: Well— 


The Witness: I just want to put on record these three or four thoughts 


which I think are important in studying this problem. 


; The CHAIRMAN: The situation there is that this will come up again and Dr. 
Frigon will also be here at that time when Mr. Dunton is questioned. They can 


be asked jointly. 
Mr. Fuuron: I move we go on to the next point. s 
The CHaiRMAN: Very well. C ti 


a 


The Wirness: May I say one thing that I forgot. There are about 6 


stations operating in the United States on frequencies between 1,500 and 1,600_ 
kilocyeles. We do-ourselves operate successfully a station in the Lake St. J obn 
| nea a 
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Pi; district at 1,580 kilocycles.. We were told here by Mr. Marsh Porter that 540, 
which is at the other end of the scale and outside the broadcast band, is heard 
all over Alberta. So operating at one end of the scale, which is in a sense a 
handicap, is not a disaster. You can, and stations do, operate on these frequencies 
- successfully. 
oe Now I should like to come to the main body of my remarks and I should like 
to start by commenting on the many remarks which were made about our rates, 
- wire line rates, subsidiary hook-up rates, station rates and so on. It is difficult 
_ to discuss rates, because if you want to discuss them generally you do not get, 
the real view of the situation; and yet if you discuss specific cases, they may be 
_ very misleading. I should like to say as an overall statement which I hope you — 
’ will accept before I am through, that private broadcasters, or more exactly 
- sponsors, cannot obtain lower rates than those which we quote to them for the 
" same service, except possibly in the case of provinces where the telephone system 
' is operated by the provinces themselves. Mind you, I specify “for the same 
» service”, and I will come to that later. Naturally we charge a higher rate for 
_ lines used per occasion or for short periods than we pay ourselves for a service 
’ which we keep operating 16 hours a day every day of the year. That is only 
» natural. That is why rate structures are adopted. But besides the fact that it is 
natural, I should like to point out that we give a service in respect of those lines. 
' For instance we carry on so-called frequency tests once a week which are 
_ available to all stations in Canada and which permit them to check their equip- 
ment as to fidelity and quality of transmission. That is done at our expense and 
the lines we use for that service, of course, are paid by us under the basic agree- 
‘ment we have with the wire line companies. We bill the sponsors for all accounts 
in respect to the use of commercial broadcasting lines. Naturally we charge 
nothing for the lines we use to bring sustaining programmes to the private 
‘stations. Our basie programme calls for the connection to our lines of a number 
‘ of stations which we use very seldom. We know that they must be available 
_ under short notice in case of national requirements and we carry the cost of 
linking those stations to our network, whether they are on our network or not, 
' and whether we use them once a year or every week. We maintain a very 
efficient supervision of all line faults and failures, and action is taken within a 
few minutes if anything happens on the line. Before we organized our networks, 
the cost of network lines from coast to coast which is now $289 per hour used 
to be $936 per hour. The reduction is possible because we have organized the 
service and guaranteed to the wire line companies a return of possibly $1,000,000 
) a year. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. Who used to pay that larger sum?—A. The sponsors. 


: By Mr. Smith: 

-  Q. If they had organized, they would do just as you have done, of course?— 
A. Yes, but before they did, they would have to guarantee to the wire line com- 
“panies to pay $1,000,000 a year. If you buy the lines pér occasion, at the rate 
of one hour or of fifteen minutes a week, the rate will be very much higher 
than it is now. : 

Q. Certainly there is no doubt about that—A. We also charge higher rates 
for subsidiary networks, and you were told that because of that we favour large 
advertisers. We do encourage sponsors, to buy whole networks and to encourage 
them we apply discounts; if they use a whole region, say the whole of Ontario, the 
discount is five per cent; if they use two regions, they enjoy a ten per cent. 
discount. The line rates are lower in the case of networks than for subsidiary 
okups because, when a sponsor buys only a few stations, he then chooses his 
‘stations and he can buy, for example, Toronto, Montreal, and Hamilton alone; 
but when he buys a network, he has to buy the whole service. So it is only fair 
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that the rate should be lower, not the cost, but the rate should be lower. You 
have been given a specific case of the cost of lines between CKAC and CHRC. 
We might use this case to illustrate the problem. For a half-hour period to 
carry a programme between CKAC and CHRC, the Bell Telephone Company will 
charge $22.60. We will supply the same service for $19.90. But when it comes to 
the sponsors of our basic French network, we require that they should extend 
that network to Chicoutimi and for a line between Montreal, Quebec and 
Chicoutimi, we charge them $24.00. It is therefore, evident that in that specific 
case we are not charging too much for a hookup between these two stations. 

The discussion becomes misleading when you are told that CKAC could 
buy from the Bell Telephone Company four solid hours at a cost of $836 per 
month, and when this figure is compared to our rate of 8 successive one-half 
hour periods. That is where our rate structures come into operation. We 
presume that the Bell Telephone Company rate is for one-way traffic. 

‘CKAG is owned by La Presse, Montreal. Everybody knows you could 
not buy one eighth of a page in La Presse at one eighth of the rate of a full 
page. That is why rate structures are set, in order to establish the differential. 

Now, suppose CKAC bought four hours, they would logically have to adopt 
a rate structure similar to ours. That is the practice followed in the United 
States and Canada. Some time ago agencies could buy one page in a paper 
and retail it by fractions of a page, and make money out of the deal. That 
is not permitted any more. In other words, communication companies and 
newspapers have rate structures which call for a higher rate for a smaller use 
of .the facility. 

Now, you are told that the arrangements between private stations in the 
States and American networks are better than in Canada. We deny that. We 
deny that affiliated stations in the United States have a better deal than the 
network stations in Canada. In the United States there are different ways of 


handling the problem, but somehow every affiliated station must pay the cost . 


of the line serving the station, as well as its share of the cost of the sustaining 
programme. 


One particular method is where a certain amount of money is retained each — 


month from the amount owing to the affiliated station; the money so retained 


is to pay for the line costs and part of the sustaining programmes. In other words, 
before an affiliated station receives money from its network, it must first guaran- — 
tee payment of those two charges. That is the case of one American network — 


at least. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Which one?—A. N.B.C. In our case, instead of asking for a monthly — 


-eontribution from the station, we ask it to give us reserved time at the rate of - 


about two and a half hours per day. Originally it was intended to use all the ¥ 
reserved time for sustainers, but we found out this was not possible. As a result, 
about 60 per cent of the time reserved on private stations is used for revenue-_ 


producing commercials and about 40 per cent for non-revenue sustainers from 
the CBC. Because of this, we think we have the right, which stations grant us, 
to ask for more reserved time in the daytime, for such things as farm and school 
broadcasts, and so forth. In our case the station does not contribute a cent to 


sustainers or wire line rates, but they must put at our disposal at night a number | 


of periods for our own national service. R 

Q. Now I shall ask Mr. Brodie to distribute a couple of tables which will help. 
you to follow what I have to say. These pages cover the first phase of my 
remarks. You were given the figures on the actual payments received by a 
typical member station of the CBC network. 4 
K 
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By Mr. Beaudoin: 


; Q. Received by?—A. Received by; well, it is the same thing. The station — 
referred to is station CFNB, Fredericton. Here are the figures: 
: CFNB Basic night one- “hour rate—$45.00. 


By the Chairman: 


an Q. That is the figure you pay to CFNB for that period of time?—A. That 
i, is the rate charged to the sponsors for the use of CFNB. 


_ CFNB—Basic day one-hour rate 60 per cent of night 
rs 0 aa RG eR nL Cane Ti 7 $27.00 
1 $f CFNB—RBasic day fifteen-minute rate ............ 10.80 
rhe CFNB—Day fifteen-minute rate applied when one 
‘ sponsor buys one full hour which he divides 


in four consecutive fifteen-minute periods to 

advertise four of its own products. (This 

practice is followed in the U.S.A.) .......... 6.75 
Ce hon avitimey rate: ie). 0.8 4 Bee'Sia's Bierce aly baactee s 27.00 


ra 
al 


Now it is the practice in the United States and in Canada, that when one sponsor 
buys one hour, he may break the hour into four fifteen minute periods for 
different products that he wants to sell, and he pays the one-hour rate on that 
basis. The fifteen-minute period is charged at a quarter of the one hour rate. 
In this case, $6.75. Let us consider the one-hour day-time rate. 


Frequency discount for 52 or more pro- 
grammes as applied by the station itself— 


Ce 


PCE CILUOD TEs cial ocount Pele Vocal te Bhar He heahonthe 2.8 $4.05 
$22.95 
50 per cent paid to CFNB by CBC ........ $11.47 
CBOMRELAINE EAA Hota. soide aelow age stacs ations $11.47 


CBC pays 20 per cent regional discount, 
on $22.95 for the use of the complete network, 
Emm MMM gh ss cia Sat Ce dr ah we oe dial w Dh 4.59 
CBC pays 15 per oeut agency commission 
Gls S295 S460 ore GIB 46 sks 
CBC pays 15 per cent American Network 
commission on $18.36—$2.75, or $15.61 .... 2.34 


$ 9.68 
CBC has for itself on the one-hour daytime 
MPDERAMCE Belcan e its fae Anaad Gone ah eo 1.79 


of That remnant ($1.79) is supposed to pay for what the CBC has to do to 
~ maintain the’network, to look after network commercial business, etc., on the 
~ commercial programme involved. 

In the case of one in four consecutive fifteen minute periods to one sponsor 
~ we have:— 
. GCPNB rated5. minutes <2... 0405 fee $6.75 
Frequency discount for 52 or more 
programmes as applied by the station 
HselinALS, per Gent. OF. (6. 's. ess eee. 1.01 
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50 per cent to CFNB .............-+: 2.87 © 
OBG revains: s)he. Ps WS ics EG RAL abc Ehaek es Oe A Ie oc 
CBC pays 20 per cent regional discount 1.15 

CBC pays 15 per cent agency commission 69 

OBC pays 15 per cent American network 
GOMADMSSIOH “Gare c/s yo = oie tare ee pa Ta a 58 


CBC has for itself on that type of one 
‘one-quarter hour daytime programme .. 45 


It was also stated that on the Trans-Canada network seven CBC-owned 
stations receive their full card rate for network business, while of the seventeen 
independent. stations on the network only one receives even one-half of its 
card rate. Such a statement is quite misleading. Here is the breakdown of 
what the CBC receives on one of its stations, CBO, Ottawa. 


CBO basie ‘card rater to Oe Sea ee $80.00 per night hour 
Deduct, frequency discount 15%....... 12.00 
68.00 
Deduct 20% regional discount........ 13.60 
54.40 
Deduct 15% agency commission 
DIC DE AO eee se ioe sel pie Oh slnke 8.16 
46.24 
Deduct 15% American network 
commission on $46.24 ........... 6.94 
CBC Peta Ale ee ash vniack de wate Gitmans 39.30 


Thus, CBC receives 57% of its network rate after deduction of frequency 
discount, while a private owned station on CBC network receives 50 per cent 
of its network rate after deduction of frequency discount. That is the overall q 
picture of the way the rates operate. | 

There is one factor which has not been stressed enough, and that is the 
importance of commercial spot announcements. For instance, in the case of 
CKOC, Hamilton, which was reported to you that station is well within the 
service area of CBL. Nevertheless it is offered to sponsors as a supplementary 
station to the network. CKOC received from the CBC during the fiscal year 
1944-45 $24,010.45 of sponsors’ money. That is for affiliation with our networks. — 
This, however, is only a small portion of its full revenue. You were told that | 
the average rate for spot announcements on the station is $5.60. The station 
may carry 50 such announcements or more daily which means $280 per day for 
spot announcement business alone, and this is primarily due to the fact that — 
the station has the prestige which goes with affiliation with our networks. The ~ 
siuation is the same for Mr. Soble’s station in Hamilton, CHML. “. 

I should like to deal now with network station rates. I should like to say ~ 
that contrary to statements made before this committee these rates are in every 
instance thoroughly discussed by our commercial manager with the broadcasters | 
concerned and are based on several factors, the most important of which is the 
relative coverage in radio homes or population of each station. No station is | 
obliged against its will to be on the network. 

In all the discussions which took place here there was one party ignored, ~ 
and that is the sponsors who pay the bill for commercials. It is our job to sell 
them time on networks, and the rates we are forced to adopt are those which, 
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in our estimation, will bring business to private stations and the networks. As 
indicated by the president of the CAB for a similar case, this is a selling job. 

: The rates for network programmes are in some cases lower than the local 
card rate, because of the necessity of maintaining an overall balance amongst 
network stations across the country. We may put it the other way round. Net- 
' work station rates are set on a uniform basis across the country, taking into 
_ consideration the population served, and so on. Some stations may have a higher 
a local rate, and that may be due in certain cases to the fact they have a monopoly 
- locally. According to CBC policy we try to limit competition in an area to a 
- proportion which will not create undue hardship to individual private stations, 
If CFNB, Fredericton, were in the United States, American practice would 
_ permit other stations to operate in the same district. We do not. We think 
_ that Fredericton has enough with one station. As a result that station controls 
_ the radio broadcasting business locally, and it is because of that factor that 
_ they may command a higher rate. 

‘4 For instance, Mr. Rogers told you that his station covered about fifteen 
- important localities, if I remember correctly. That is why he can demand a 
_ $60 basic rate for his station. However, when community stations operate in 
' those fifteen localities he will not be able to charge $60 because his effective 
' coverage will be smaller. It is because he enjoys a privilege in that district that 
he can set his rate at a certain level. 

The fact is that stations on the CBC network do not know when they are 
well off. They are in a very privileged position. When they say that they are 
not satisfied with half a loaf and would like to have one loaf, I submit they want 
two loaves when they already have one. If they have real reason to be dissatis- 
died, why have they insisted on being added to our networks and complain of 
discrimination when other stations in their localities enjoy that privilege? It is 
a fact in every locality where there are two or three stations and one of them is 
on the network, the others kick or complain because the other fellow has some- 
_ thing they have not got. They claim discrimination. 
a: The institution of the Dominion network some years ago meant that 19 
“more private stations have had the benefit of more commercial revenue. I say 
» “more” because some of those stations which were “supplementary” to Trans- 
~ Canada were made basic on the Dominion network, and there were 6 or 7 stations 
which were not on any network at all. If one looks at the promotional literature 
‘of a large number of privately owned stations one sees that it is concentrated 
almost entirely on their network affiliation. You will read advertisements 
stating that such a station is affiliated to Trans-Canada or Dominion. That is 
their feature publicity point. 
~~ I ghould like to call attention to a list of payments made to private 

Stations in 1944-45. This-can be distributed so that it may be followed more 
easily. 
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: Watts 
CFAO GEN ECCR et LS ial Re Oe Seo a i A 1,000 $ 30,084 24 
CFAR MET as NOM ey Aisa stance rans srehcuacanctretene 250: 1,966 85 
CFBR MBIT LAM e pel Tere so otf volaea chee whats tanh ter oil 100 7,649 62 
CHCF Montreal....... TERRIBLE AE 5 oe 500 11,642 50 
wih Oso Yap Ro Aa OE aD 10,000 29.700 48 
CFCO Geriatr es Os BS osc Sse sever aie ataiaele 100 9,797 78 
(OHMS MMH LO aT MOHEONID, tm. cp ials's o, +o smpelevace'd stored 5,000: (diay) 20,246 39 
1,000 (nighit) ‘, 
CFGP. aramid MeV aM Neth a RNY a Shale ayadslary a 1,000 3,548 99 
CFIC AClarMOOpR Rea ea rs Maiti cert ta 'e wlciatal's eotole 1,000 10,577 26 
CFNB FE redennievongy. dents. of taieas.c ie sa stepe's es 1,000 21,229: 69 
CFOS CNP OGTR Cate A oateieus ole buers scaes ate 250 1,829 23 
CFPA WONG PANU ee cha te oid <8 eakdiets Jive Oa wale 250 4,185 90 
CFPL OW eh iTS OVE Ve DIGS to OR? Noe A Atl eet Pe Se 1,000 : 27,164 13 
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NETWORK REVENUES, 1944-45-—Concluded 


NSIS a LOOMS | sain eil bones ole lelieleier el sles eta) elle 
Toronbos. 4). sis Hs DAI CA RENE Oa 8 
Hdimiontion. .) .isee soe ne cere cinerea: 
Peterborough. ... 1... e eee tee eee tees 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere....-..--++--- 
Moose Jaw. ... 
Summerside. ... 
Three Rivers. .. 
Montreal. 2). oi. 4 nite Bie soho wieiuee oieals mae 
Sherbrooke. ... 
Farad bOmns ahs be eke pr etece stose Symbaloo inuevejs = I= 
New Carlisle. ... 
PACA TE Rede by oe al eu cliche ote otis foie cel ued ereNlod eet site, i 
Pembroke. .. . 
Parry Sound... . .e.eeeee scree eee ss 
Quebee. oo. cee Cotes nye nice oss s 
Saint John, N.B.......-- 2. eee teers 


She\s, celts le / eal ie) ehere el fe veue tee 16 ee 
cL ee Ser eho! os  wilalim i e\e!t a vene/(e) 4) 


lel lala elise ene, lel-@,t0 ce lv ole ee) ols 
eee dp eel miei Miele .6 ue mae he: 1m (0) \@\'e- ie 


Ne 0 Ons le Suatio) Shere ey eipeien 6/0 1s bere 


Ca earyo sk 5 die waiele Wererajabyhan seein peels 
Strathonde 2 Sse bas ala Sie ete see eines 
Antigonish... . ee eeee reese ere ese ns 
Wr POMP cle tedavenssaetene tal asal Sieke col oie janetc 
Gault Ste, Marie........5-ee eee eee ee 
Via PiMOUG Gi aseivaiean ie orale el silonetio tala oles foie tt 5) + 
Lethbridge. . . 
Viancouver. . . 
ECOTOV ALVA ileabie lel gues ae. cl abe ints okeqioumtellejets 
ALA HAS He ay aster epe teiiek eat Arty enclral ste iyi etc take gn oo 


avielles © (fiatalisl ene eke Sue (6h) srenm jee, 


Montreal.) 05) Sein. eons sales miele teres othe 
Prince Allbert... 0. 2... ee eee eee ce tens 
ETT U eau ci Rates rece eared ei Adae Foe atrareyls Re rette ele J 
Reeoiitnaie 2 yee othe yalleia sleep aeey= = Pte rie 
OPE HE TR aI sss cotenwo ss ke srefeigl shales Yadialt 
Kitchener. ... 


Kirkland Lake 
North Bay 

FOL SOT scieep ie eos alle bake fo (aia Yataviedis| tales (eye enalhel she 
WW aTISOT re. Salar duel titedeiiss Se pote eo sey shetinl Yel nyavens 
WiaTOO UOT! eli all tle aialetahesd shake leusterieneye) =i 
Campbellton. 2... 1-6... eee ee eee eee 
New Westminster. ... ..-+---eeeeeeee 
Wingham. ... 
Hiamiliton. . 2. 2. cee eee ee tee We est 


Timmins | TEA SA ea oA Ua ae a RU NT ANS 


SVaile Siesa) eh cege je 2leicel €)e! ew eho 


ALOT eee ia eel dokn Heher eters loin meovexeinlans 
PRT ADHOR de ve roe eel n Clete alelelontletd beste lledaletelpye 
MEvoaibee VW OLLIE TIN etc ice iettenieiee opel atau sel ioy oyele lalla 
Winnipeg. 26a) le aie asele ial else eelt so nid) 
Mic origi g hs cepa AM Sua. mappa. sveusuate, ova) Ne kel 
BET Aa NGM ST ee cicada eh cul er ae RRR ats Vetta fais 
PTE NATO. ideale Au ates eee ake rae sie ferent 
HNC ATO Ua Cn PRM AL IOI: ONIN IATATISIo ian ir ee cs hp 
Guidi ur yi eee Satnwrecteie erst sens MAE heed e 
St. Catharines. ... 
Kingston. . 0. eee cee ee eet ernest: 
Vi aniGOUme4n ane a ake cla eis emis meres nigrers ete 
PB TaMeOn nie: hak wunalacs arclesals bieiakeria ae oieaeiae 
WWinniper. fic ce\s.o- Vere eles orien sieecier 
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read the whole list. 


1,000 

1,000 (diay) 
250: (night) 

5,000 


250 
5,000 (day) 
1,000: (nighit) 


1,000 
1,000 (day) 
500 (night) 


This, as you will see, gives you the amount which stations a 
networks have received through us from sponsors in that year. 
that this might be printed in the proceedings. IT do not know 


$ 30,570 14 


5,292 56 
24,010 45 


12,248 70: 
- 3,034 24 
21,498 53 
20,456 52 
10,247 91 


8,006 88 


$ 975,669 82 


filiated to CBO 


I would suggest 
whether I should 
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_ The Vice-Cuarrman: It will be taken as read and incorporated in the 
_ proceedings. You may proceed with your explanation. 

The Wirness: I will proceed. These figures represent the net network 
_ revenue to private stations against which there are no charges of any sort except 
_ their own technical operating charges. ‘Of course, this revenue is only part of the 
_ total revenues of the stations. Although there is no direct connection between the 
two sets of figures you may compare those figures with the total net revenue for 
_ the CBC-owned stations. The revenue of those stations is listed below. 


a: 

| Watts 

oe CBF MROMOM CHEN arated ste gio hice At ac 3.9 Se avrilie 50,000 $ 132,136 31 
vy CBL MVOTOMICO MM RU W Phe eit hey te TS, tale lhe cls 50,000 T6L ol ie93: 
Oe CBM Mietiineal ras Si gc sik ohn, os 5,000 71,036 81 
=. ~ “CBO Ritwanmme lipase me ens Oe ee 1,000 53,994 89 
oF. CBR MEHCOMV Crate it ete scl. tre ee 5,000 53,142 13 
tes CBV ROOM oN e BI iGo oe ssa wk hn dnt 1,000 46,243 95: 
- CBJ MUicoptinies ao fea ple nso. hae che, 1,000 56,934 57 
a DAW aia MIMCAC TMM IN Gla cane byes Gaul aa carne 50,000 28,709 99 
Wy, e~ CBK IV EEIN MEER Pa URL ad ecg ith 50,000 48,522 50 
f CIBC PD rmRuON Ieee arta hte a Set 5,000 37,903 91 
, CBH US 28 a a ee ee eS 100 7,813 78 
\4 . $ 697,956 77 


Hh -; 


__. Against this revenue we have the same technical operating charges that 
private stations have, but whereas in their case they only have to turn a switch> _ 


* 


to get our programmes and the corresponding revenues, the CBC has to provide 
studio facilities and generally supervise programme production for programmes 
originating in Canada. 

__ It may be interesting to note also that sponsors’ money paid to CFRB for 
subsidiary hookups amounted to $34,832.71; the corresponding amount for CKAC, 
Montreal, being $62,070.48 and for CHRC, Quebec, $26,578.69. I do not think 
that these figures indicate that private broadcasters are deprived of the right to 
set up networks of private stations. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


_ Q. Is that not bound to grow less?—A. If it grows less it will be on both sides. 
The proportion will be maintained. I do not want to stress this point too much, 
but it is interesting to note that the net revenue for CBL—a CBC 50-kw. station 
in Toronto—was $161,517.93 against the $542,177.47 gross reported by CFRB or, 
if you want, against $69,787.04 net profit. I know that those figures have to be 
explained and analysed, but I think they illustrate the general point involved. 
That is all I would like to submit on the matter of rates. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


- QQ. There is just one question on this table. Are the figures opposite the 
station names the amounts paid to the stations by the CBC for carrying CBC 
programmes?—A. No, that is the amount paid to the station through the CBC 
from sponsors. If sponsors buy the network and use CFCN, Calgary, then in that 
year 1944-45 CFCN got. $29,000 which was paid to the CBC by the sponsor and 
which we paid ’back to the station. That is the proportion that the station was 
entitled to. It is based on the break-down I discussed for CFCN, Fredericton. 
_ That is their commercial network revenue obtained for them by the CBC. It is 
not CBC money. It is the sponsor’s money going through our books, collected by 
us , and paid to them according to the formula established. 


4q By Mr. Coldwell: 
_  Q. That goes to them after you have paid commissions and line charges?— 
A. As you know, we pay them 50 per cent of network cash rate after frequency 
discount; that is the amount they receive on that basis. We keep the other 
80 per cent, and we pay commissions, and so on. 
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By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. Could you explain a point here? I think perhaps it arises because these — 

two stations are on different networks. CFRB, Toronto, a 10,000-watt station, — 
has $14,000, but here is one in Saskatoon which is only a 1000-watt station. — 
Perhaps I should not have taken CFRB because they take the Columbia network. — 
__A. There is a difference between CFRB and the other station. CFRB carries © 
in Toronto all Columbia programmes going to our networks. ii 
Q. What I want to bring out is that the more powerful stations sometimes get | 

less than the less powerful ones. Here is Saskatoon, 1000 watts, getting $30,570.— — 
A. Some stations are supplementary; they are not basic. In other words, a basic : 
station must be bought by the sponsor. With the supplementary station the ~ 
sponsor has a choice. In the case of CFRB which is not affiliated with the CBC © 
network but carries in Toronto all Columbia programmes going to CBC networks, ~ 
it is paid for that service. . , 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Would you make it a little clearer as to how the proportions going to the : 
private stations of that network time are arrived at?—A. As I said before, there i 
is a network card rate, and they get 50 per cent of that card rate after frequency 4g 
discount. 5 fl 
~ Q. To go back to the card, who establishes the card in the first place? © 
__A. The network card rate is established after discussion with the owner of the © 
station. I will not say they always agree with us, but the rate is discussed and i 
arrived at, as I said before, on the basis of uniformity across the country. 
Q. The CBC establishes the network card rate, and it is done after consulta- ~ 
tion with the private station?—A. Yes. ; i 
Q. And if they are not satisfied with your decision on the rate then they do © 

not take the network programme?—A. That is the alternative, yes. , 
Q. That is the alternative. If they do not like it, they do not come on the. 
network.—A. That is right. ; 
The Vice-CuatrmMAn: I think the understanding was that Dr. Frigon would — 

vo on and cover all the points, and that questions would be held off until after 
he is through. I am trying to feel the sense of the committee. Go on, Dr. Frigon. © 
The Wrerness: If I am to carry on, I should like to cover another statement 
which was made. f 
Mr. Drerenpakenr: I have not interfered very much, but there was a question © 

I should like to ask in connection with this. 


. 
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The Vicn-CHatrman: Mr. Diefenbaker, if I may, I should like to point out” 


that the committee decided previously that the witness, Dr. Frigon, would be~ 
allowed to cover all the points before we ask questions. i 
Mr. Dierenpaxker: That is fine. F 
The Vice-CHatrmMan: If you would be guided by that, I should appreciate itll 


Mr. DrerenBaker: That is fine. i 


mK 


The Wrrness: The next statement I should like to clarify is this. You — 
were told that we were trying to practically steal away the Columbia affiliation — 
of CFRB. If that is to be taken as meaning that we are going to take business _ 
away from CFRB, it is absolutely wrong. Here are the facts. CFRB is) 
unquestionably the most privileged station in Canada— ; i 

By M. Fleming: - 

Q. You say “unfortunately”?—A. No; I did not say either fortunately or 


unfortunately. It is. 
Q. I thought you said “unfortunately”. 


Mr. Brauporn: No, “unquestionably”. 
Mr. Fuemine: I beg your pardon. 
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a The reine: It is affiliated to the Columbia Broadcasting System id it 
has no responsibility to Canadian networks. It can be sold by Columbia in the © 
‘United States without consideration of Canadian network requirements. Because 
“of that its business is easy with its American network. In our case, for instance, 
ve have CBL in Toronto, the key station of trans-Canada. The first loyalty of 
the’ station is to the trans-Canada network. It is also connected to NBC, but 
NBC cannot sell CBL before it finds out whether CBL is free for them to use. 
While CFRB is carrying a Columbia network show in Canada, if the show is 
arried on the trans-Canada network, CBL during that period has to be filled by 
S with a sustaining programme. A ‘couple of years ago we had difficulties with 
a couple of broadcasters who went down to the States and negotiated tentative 
agreements with the American networks, which were absolutely not acceptable 
tous and asked us to ratify them, which was refused. Furthermore, in 1942 the 
arliamentary committee suggested that the time had come for a review of the - 
conditions, and I quote: “Outlets are still allowed 1a United States chains in 
‘Canada through stations CKW, CFCF, CKAC and CFRB. Your committee 
‘recommends that the corporation should consider if the continuance of such 
outlets is in the interests of broadcasting and of the corporation.” With this as 
a background we tried to devise some means to improve operating conditions. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What is the reference?—A. That is the parliamentary report of 1942. 
Q. What page? 

The Vicn-CHarrMan: I suggest it may be Pant at the end of the last number 
4 the proceedings. 


Mr. Fiemine: I thought he might have it there. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


» QQ. You do not have the reference there?—-A. No, I do not have the reference 
here. Mr. Brodie will find it. As I said, with this background we tried -to 
“devise some means of improving operating conditions and to give equal treatment 
to all American networks, the Columbia Boradcasting System alone enjoying the 
privilege stated above. We thought that if we could contract with all American 
etworks and distribute American programmes in Canada it would improve the 
‘situation all around. This would have meant that a station like CFRB, although 
| it would have been earmarked especially for available CBC programmes, might 
also carry other American network programmes; and we were positive that over 
a period it would have meant at least the same revenue from American 
" programmes to CFRB, or even more. I went down to New York and consulted 
py ith all the highest officials of all the networks— 


iM 


" Mr. Firmine: Have you got the page reference, Mr. Chairman? 
Lhe, Vice-CHareMan: It is page 1095 of the minutes of proceedings No. 13, | 


“Mr. COoLDWELL: Is fis the final report? 
| ~The Vice-Cuamman: It is 1942, I should have said. It is page 1095 of 
pe No. 20, 1942. : 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

~Q. The final report of the 1942 committee?—A. Yes. As I was saying, I 
Pint down to New York and consulted with all the highest officials of all the 
he works and told Mr. Sedgwick of our plans. Nothing has been done yet. The 
ain difficulties are, first, that different American networks have different ways 
paying affiliated stations for station time; and second, because our suggestion 
s decidedly different from American practice and would have introduced a 


pain degree of difficulty in selling Canadian networks to American sponsors. 
Pe: 
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F or instance, as I said, Columbia agents may sell CFRB Toronto without even | 
consulting CPRB—within certain limits, of course. ' 
A Voice: No. ; 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. What about CKAC?—A. I am talking about CFRB. 


By Mr. Smth: 

Q. Are you sure of that statement?—A. I will explain. I do not know 
the details of the understanding between Columbia and CFRB. I must admit 
that. My understanding is that if Columbia wants to sell a show to CFRB in 
Toronto, they may request CFRB to clear time for that show. A station may — 
always anywhere in the States or Canada refuse to take the show for reasons of 
importance. It is not a “must” without any reservations; but in fact, | am 
told by Columbia that CFRB is at their disposal in Toronto. 

Q. Who told you that in Toronto 2—A. Well, I met so many of them—— | 

Q. I was down there at Haster. Who told you?—A. Should I say that, 
Mr. Chairman? ie 

The Vice-Cuarrman: I think that the rules which have been followed 
should continue to be followed. ra “ 

The Witness: I will tell you personally, if you want me to. 

The Vice-CHarrMan: Just a minute, Dr. Frigon. I think the rule that 
questions should*not be asked until all the points are covered should be followed. 
Go ahead. . | 

The Wrrness: That is the understanding I was given, that Columbia ‘did 
not like this arrangement proposed by us because it would deprive them of 
the relatively free use they have now of CFRB. That does not apply to NBC 
or other networks because those other networks have affiliated stations in Canada, 
whose first loyalty is to a Canadian network. If NBC want to send a programme | 
to CBL, Toronto, and if CBL is already used for a programme on trans- 
Canada, NBC cannot have CBL. We may at times make a recording and’ 
delay the broadcast; but NBC is far from having the same freedom in using 
their affiliated station CBL, in Toronto, compared to Columbia in respect to 
CFRB. The way the matter stands now, the project has not been adopted. 
We are still trying to find a way of taking care of these difficulties. But I 
maintain we are not trying to take business away fzom CFRB, and I am positive 
that if we go through with this and find a proper formula, CFRB will be getting 
at least as much business as it is getting now, because they would be able to 
carry any network programme which might be available. That is a fact. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Well, all right—A. All right. 

Q. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes; did you ever hear that?—A. It is all 
right with me. oy, 

The Vice-CHarrMAn: Order. 

(Mr. Maybank resumed the chair.) 

The Witness: You may ask why our stations are affiliated to American 
networks. One of the reasons is the fact that with our stations affiliated to 
American networks it will permit the use on our continental network, regional 
networks, of any sustaining programme on any station which may come from 
the American networks. The Americans have been very generous in that way, 
very generous. Programmes coming from Columbia to CFRB, or to CBL 
from NBC. and so on, once they have entered Canada we can help ourselves to 
any sustaining programmes they have to offer; and that is very important, not 


only for private broadcasters but for us and for Canadian the listeners. - 
: ye 
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7 Another statement was made, and that is that CFRB and CKAC were 
located where they are now—that is, at Aurora and Ste Hyacinthe—because 
they were to give extensive rural coverage. That is not correct, because the 
‘location of the station does not’ modify the size of the area covered by the station. 
It may change the position, but the same area is maintained. ‘The reason 
_ why at that time the stations were requested to build quite a distance out of town 
ii was that at the time receivers were not as selective as they are now, and stations 
» too near big centres were blanketing reception. Therefore CKAC and CFRB 
a were requested, as was every other station in north America at the time, to 
_ locate at a certain distance. Now the distance is shorter because receivers 
_ are better; but it was then strictly a technical reason, not a coverage reason. 


2 By the Chairman: 
- Q. Not which?—A. Not a coverage reason. 
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- there early in 1927, I think it was. But you must not forget that the first 
stations in Canada were operated by such organizations as CFRB, Rogers 
_ Batteryless, Canadian Marconi or Northern Electric —— 
a By Mr. Fleming: 
% Q. What is that?—-A. Or Northern Electric, or La Presse or the Toronto 
' Star. I think it is fair to state that at that time those stations were meant 
Da good deal to support other business. In other words, CFRB was operated to 
spprovide a market for Rogers batteryless sets, which is quite normal and logical. 
4 t was so in the United States, all over the United States; as a matter of fact, 
_ the N.B.C. network was organized there for that purpose, to create a market 
for transmitters and receivers. So far as being in there early is concerned, 
‘there is no doubt about that. CFRB was there in 1927. As to the pioneering 
idea, well, that may have some weight; but again, another organization—and 
probably the most influential in introducing broadcasting in Canada, especially 
network broadcasting—was the C.N.R. The C.N.R. had stations in Moncton, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Edmonton and Vancouver, and especially networks, as early 
as 1927. The C.N.R. was the pioneer of network broadcasting in Canada. 
_ There is no doubt about that. Their system was replaced by the old commission 
~C.R.B.C.; and we took over from the C.R.B.C.. That is the general aspect of 
pioneering in broadcasting in Canada. I do not want to deprive CFRB of any 
credit they should have, but I think that things should be placed in the proper 
light. They have done a good job, and are still doing a good job. 
'__I have a few notes here about producing programmes. You were told that 
-CJOR of Vancouver has produced and 1s producing programmes for the 
Dominion network. You should know that the CBC assumes the full cost of 
paying for the talent. 


we By the Chairman: 
QQ. What is that?—A. You should know that the CBC assumes the full cost 
of paying for the talent, and that we supervise the production. The same thing 
applies to Winnipeg. We asked a local station there to produce sustainers for the 
_ Betwork, but we had to provide all the producer services; so their contribution is 
Indeed very limited. The same thing applies to the Maritimes. You were told 
out the clinic that was held in the Maritimes. We were connected with the 
oject and we made offers to the local broadcasters to carry the programme free 
charge and give them full credit, but nothing was heard from them. So there 
in their actual contribution was limited in some cases to talking about it, 
ther than to acting. 

_ Now, another thing that was said in reference to the famous snowstorm in 
Toronto. You were told that station CFRB did a marvellous job in those days. 
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But we too did a good job locally. We did notify the public in. the same way as _ 
station CFRB. Our people were on the job all day long. I think our public — 


service to the city of Toronto in those days was just as important as CFRB’s | 
— contribution. ot 


By Mr. Fleming: | 
Q. They did not throw any reflection on the CBC.—A. Oh yes, they said | 
that “only a community station could do full and effective service in such an 
emergency”. That is what we claim is wrong. Quoting from the evidence— 
 Q. What page is that?—-A. It would be only a community station not a 
national-operated one that could possibly give full and effective service in such 
a community enterprise. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Give us your comparison. We know what they did. What did you do? 
__A The same thing. Mr. Bushnell is here and he can give you the details. 

Q. You are making the statement, but you have nothing to support it.—A. 
Oh yes, I have our staff to support it. Only this morning I received a report from 
Vancouver. ; ; 

Q. What I meant was that you did not have all the details. 1 apologize for 
my interruption—A. I received a report this morning from Vancouver which 
shows that during the celebration at Vancouver, we played a very important — 
part there, producing and supplying equipment to the community for their broad-. 
casts in connection with the celebration. 4 


By Mr. Fulton: } 

Q. Is that possibly because they wanted the celebration to go over the © 
national network?—A. No, simply because we are equipped for that purpose, - 
while most stations are not. 
Q. I suppose they wanted, to get on the national network and that had 
something to do with it?—A. There are many stations which do not even have 
a producer. The celebration at Vancouver was the one hundredth anniversary. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Of the return of Gerry McGeer?——A. Not as large as that. If you want 
more details about local operations, Mr. Bushnell is here to answer you. The 
same thing applies to pioneering. Mr. Manson and Mr. Olive, our chief engineer, 
were here long before me. They can give you the facts, I am just giving you 
an outline of the argument. i 

Now, I have only one more point to cover. At the end of his submission, 
Mr. Porter made a statement to the effect that our coverage network maps” 
indicated that we covered Alberta completely. Those network maps are not 
technical maps; they’ are graphics, based on the formula adopted by some 
American networks, the NBC particularly. It is said plainly in the preamble, 
that when within a province or political riding there is a percentage of 50 per cent 
or more of potential listeners listening to networks, the riding must be coloured 
red. It does not mean that everybody within the area can hear reasonably well. 
The map deals with the network stations’ combined coverage. Now, the proof of 
that is very simple. You only have to look at the map. Listening was never 
limited by a line on a map. You cannot make me believe that because there is 
a line on a map people beyond that line cannot listen to a certain station or 
network, or that people within that line can do so. So, those maps are eraphies; 
they are not coverage maps in the sense you may have been led to understand. | 

In Alberta it means that as a result of tests—mail response and other 
methods—it is indicated that the network in that province is heard by 50 per cent 
or more people in the province. There may be 49 per cent listening in the 
cities, and only one per cent listening in rural districts, still the map will be 
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“painted in red. So do not take that too seriously as an indication of who can 
hear a programme. 


i, By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Is that right or is it wrong?—A. It is right for the purpose for which 
they are used, they are used for a comparison and they are accepted by advertis- 
_ ing agencies and by operators, who know what they mean. 
ni Q. If it is right, you are getting money under false pretenses?—A. That is 
_ what everybody does; they use those maps to obtain money. I did not say it 
~ was false pretenses. 


. Mr. Smiru: That was my idea. 


i By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

- _ Q. In connection with your figures as to the earnings of CBF and CBL, in 
one case the earnings are $132,000 and in the case of the Toronto station, $161,000. 
_ You said that in order to understand those figures they would have to be analyzed. 
_ My first question is: What part of each day over CBF is not being utilized as 
earning time? In other words, is there any part of each day over CBF that is 
available to any person without charge?—A. Well, there is the political broad- 
cast on Wednesday evening. 

4) Q. Anything other than the political broadcast?—A. If I may answer this 
“way: Those figures indicate that our stations are not over-commercialized. 

hy Q. What is that?—A. I said that those figures would indicate that our 
stations are not over-commercialized. We could double this amount if we 
“accepted spot announcements, but we do not. 

a: Q. And if you fill in all the time available, you could double?—A. Exactly, 
but no station can fill all its time. 

_ Q. You have a news distribution service through Canada through the 
Canadian Press and through the British United Press?—A. Yes, sir. . 
__. Q. Have you in addition to those services which are available, the Canadian 
Press and the British United Press, any station operated by the CBC over 
which, without charge, newspapers may broadcast the news of the day ?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. What stations are they?—A. CBL carries the Toronto Star news bulletin ; 
and CBJ in Chicoutimi carries the local paper bulletin as well. 

* Q. What is the latter one you named?—A. CBJ, Chicoutimi, in the 
Lake St. John district. 

~_Q. So the only two in Canada are the one at Chicoutimi and the CBC 
i tation in Toronto?—A. That is so. 

-_ Q. And over the Toronto station the Toronto Star has how many periods 
a day?—A. Two, I think. 

_ Q. Two periods a day, is that right?—A. Is that right, Mr. Bushnell? 

_ Mr. Busunett: Two periods a day, Monday to Saturday, but not on 
‘Sunday. 

_ Mr. Dierenspaxer: Not on Sunday. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: I suppose that is because nothing happens in Toronto on 
unday. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. What would be the value of those two periods? Would’ $40,000 a year 
the discount, the frequency discount, be a fair charge for those two periods? 
—A. I would like to figure that out. I would not like to commit myself to it. 
Q. Would you let me have it?—A. Mr. Weir says $27,000. 

Q. What were the circumstances under which that service was made 
ailable to CBL instead of using the ordinary facilities through the Canadian 
‘ress and the British United Press?—A. Well, that service existed before the 
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Commission. Frankly I would like to look into the files and find out the exact | 
reason. 8 Ae 
Q. Then, even before the CBC came into existence, this scheme was in — 
existence?—_A. Yes, sir. Is that right, Mr. Bushnell? 4% 
Mr. Busune.tu: The Toronto Star owned station CFCA back possibly as © 
far as 1932 or 1922; and when the Star closed down its station—and remember | 
1 am speaking just from memory, and I would also like to see the files— 
an arrangement was made, I believe, ‘within the Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Commission. 


B. Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. When was that? 
Mr. Busuneuu: I should think that would be in the year 1932 or 1933. 
Possibly 1933, and that service so arranged has been honoured since that date by 
the successor to station CRBC. 
Mr. DisrenpaKER: Was it an arrangement that was binding on the 
assignees? 
Mr. Busuneuu: I could not tell you that. You will have to ask one of — 
the former Commissioners. 7 
Mr. DrerenpakER: Would you be able to produce the file tomorrow? 
Mr. BusHNELL: We shall try. . 4 
The Cuamman: No files are here, Mr. Diefenbaker. Montreal has much ~ 
in the way of records. I do not know whether it would be possible to get them 
by tomorrow. 
Mr. CotpweLL: We could get them by next week. 
Mr. DimreNBAKER: We could get them by next week. x 
The Witnzss: I know. I do not think you would find any specific reasons ¥ 
for doing it except they asked for it, and were given the permission. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: : a 
Q. They must have asked the CBC?—A. That is my interpretation although 
I am not positive. 4 
~ Q..No, but you continued it since you have been the general manager; 
it has been continuing under you as it had in the past?—-A. I have always taken ¥ 
for granted because they abandoned their station, that they were given the 
time on a station in Toronto to do their broadcast. - 
Q. That agreement is in existence, the agreement to which you make — 
- reference, that extended certain rights to the Toronto Star?—A. We will have 
to look it up, sir. he 
Q. Would you be able to have that available to-morrow ?—A. If it is avail- 7 
able in our files, we will have it to-morrow. — 
(. And there is no payment made for that service?—A. No, sir. Re 
- Q. It is just the Toronto Star broadcast for itself during those two fifteen- 
minute periods?—A. That is right. a 
Q. And there is no agreement from the CBC granting an extension of that — 
‘right and extending it from year to year?—A. There was some correspondence — 
some years ago. I do not recall the details. yt 
Q. That is while you were general manager?—A. No, before I was general ms 
manager. . 15 
Q. Then it is a fact that during your period it has just been accepted as — 
a fact and as a circumstance that these two periods are available to the Toronto 
Star?—A. Right, sir. : ; - 
Q. In the case of the Chicoutimi station what is the arrangement there! — 
A. The arrangement there is that we have always operated CBJ, Chicoutimi, 
as a semi-commercial station. It is the only station in the region and we do — 
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“accept types of programmes we would not accept on CBF, Montreal, or CBL, 
Toronto, because of the fact, nobody has at their disposal any other station 
in the region. ; 

i Q. Are there any other newspapers in Canada that lost their rights, or 
_ whose stations ceased to exist, which were broadcasting news items over the 
4 air before the CBC stepped in?—A. I do not know any. 

; @. You do not know of any. I do not want to press you at this time 
_ because you are just speaking from recollection, but would it be possible for 
you to have this file for to-morrow?—A. Yes, sir. 


- By Mr. Coldwell: 
vi Q. Is the Chicoutimi station of which you spoke the station which broad- 
_ casts in English as well as French—A. Both languages; it is a bilingual station, 
~ but mostly French. ; ‘ 

, Q. The news bulletins are given in—A. French. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


at Q. Do you recollect for what reason CFCA was closed?—A. No, I have no 
- knowledge, why? 

@. Would that appear on the file?—A. As I said, we will look at the file, 
but these are C.R.B.C. files and Department of Transport files. The reason 
_ why they abandoned broadcasting would be found in the files of the radio 
_ branch of the Department of Transport. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


- Q. Is the news that is broadeast over the CBC station during those two 
_ periods passed by the CBC or is it chosen by the Toronto Star radio staff?—A. 
_ Chosen by the Toronto Star. 
» _ Q. You have nothing to do with it?—A. Except if they did something we 
did not like we would tell them and probably stop them. 
¥ Q. But they do not use Canadian Press news nor British United Press 
~ news?—A. I would suppose their sources are mostly C.P. and B.U-P. 


_ 
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: - Q. But sponsored on the responsibility of the Star?—A. Yes. 

a. By Mr. Beaudoin: 

_ QQ. Are these newscasts supervised by your staff?—A. Supervised in the 
‘usual way that has been explained before. They are supposed to live within 
certain regulations, and if they did not we would decidedly step in and correct 
the situation. 

_ Q. Are they given on the air by your own announcer or by someone who 
comes from the Toronto Star?—-A. I do not think there is any specific under- 
standing there, but at the present time I think it is one of our announcers who_ 
reads the news bulletin.. 

Mr. BusHNELL: The actual fact is that at one time it is given by a man 
who is employed by the Toronto Star and at the other time it is an announcer 
_ of the CBC for which he is paid a certain sum each week by the Star. 

Mr. Fremine: Does that go through the CBC books or CBL? 

Mr. Busunewu: I think the general manager can answer that. 

_ Mr. Fremine: Is that just a private arrangement between the Toronto Star 
and the announcer? 

— Mr. Busunetu: It is not. It is in conformity with the arrangement we 
ave with our announcers where their services are sold to a sponsor. They get 
85 per cent and we retain 15 per cent. 
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The WITNESS: Our announcers are not permitted to contract without our 
knowledge; it must be done through us. We pay them 85 per cent of whatever 
we collect and we get 15 per cent. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. That is the general rule?—A. Yes, and that would apply there as to any 
other programme. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. Is this a news broadcast or a news commentary ?—A. It is a news broad- 
cast. 
By Mr. Beaudoin: 
-Q. Straight news?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. What you are saying is it is a means of repaying the Star for the fact at 
one time it had a station which was closed down?—A. Well, I do not know 
whether “repay” is the proper word. 

Q. Compensate?—A. It is an understanding. 

Mr. Breauporn: May I interject a remark here? Dr. Frigon has been 

answering all these questions from memory. He is supposed to look for the file. 
T do not think we should ask him to draw on his memory any longer if he is 
supposed to get the file. 

The Wrrnnss: I should like to make it clear that this is a matter which has 
been in existence for years. I was never a party to any agreement or. decision in 
that respect. The thing was on and it is still on. That is all I know, but after 
looking at the files I will be able to give you more details. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. I turn now to something Dr. Frigon said a little earlier this afternoon. 
He said with reference to CFRB’s wave length—and I took it that his remark 


applied equally to the two other class 1A wave lengths under -discussion—‘“‘our — 


own policy was not final until 1945”?—A. Right, sir. 

Q. Do I take it you are saying there that your policy of taking over these 
three wave lengths for the CBC was not finally decided on until 1945?—-A. If I 
used the word “policy” I was wrong. Our policy was adopted a long time ago, 
and I shall prove it to you this afternoon or to-morrow, but the decision to 
implement that policy was not taken before 1945. In other words, from the very 
beginning we knew we wanted to build a 50 kilowatt station, a class 1A station, 


‘n Toronto in addition to the one we already have, but we were not ready to go- 


ahead with the project. We did not know until 1945 whether our finances would ~ 


permit us and what conditions we would have to face. The war is responsible for 
the fact we could not make a decision before that date. . 
Q. “Policy” was the word you used. I made a note of it at the time. What 


you are saying now is that the policy of assuming these three wave lengths 


existed before that?—-A. Decidedly so. 
Q. When was that policy determined on by the CBC?—A. In December, 
1936, as I will show you. 


Q. That is something you are saving for to-morrow?—A. Or this afternoon. ; 


Q. It is in the statement you are bringing to-morrow?—A. It is in what I 
propose to give you with respect to our plans for expansion. 
Q. I do not want to anticipate something if you are going to deal with 1t 


to-morrow. If you are going to go into it then I do not want to duplicate it, but — 


we want to get that cleaned up. Now, you also said this afternoon that the 
CBC determined at some time or other to take all regional wave lengths. What 
did you mean by “regional wave lengths” 2—A-I really meant frequencies capable 


ey 
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of giving regional coverage, which sumone to all class 1A frequencies and 
others. 
~~» Q. That is not quite as illuminating as we would like to have it. You say 
. everything that is in the class 1A category and others?—A. Yes. For instance, 
- our station in the maritimes operates on a class 1B channel at 50 kilowatts. 

Q. Is that regional?—A. Yes. } 

Q. You did not follow up the line of distinction as to “others”, your class 1A 
and others?—A. A class 1A station has a clear coverage over a wide area without 
interference. A class 1B is protected over a very wide area but it has to accept 
Interference at a certain distance. 

Q. Is this a correct understanding of the line of distinction between what is 

_ regional and what is not? Taking a 5,000 watt station anything above that is 
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i ‘regional and what is below that is not?—A. Well— 

Nia Q. I am still not clear as to your definition as to what is a regional wave 
i length because you said that the CBC reached the determination to take all 
regional wave lengths ——A. But I added after that class 1A also; I think I did. 

He Q. I do not think so. You can add it now if you wish—A. A class 1A 
station or a class 1A frequency, if you want to call it that, operates at a 


minimum of 50 kilowatts, and there is no ceiling. You could build a 50 kilowatt 
station in Alberta and rise up to 500 kilowatts later on if you wanted to. A 1B 

must operate at a 10 kilowatt minimum and not more than 50 kilowatts. That - 
is why when you want to have a station which will give you the widest. possible 
_ coverage you want to use a class 1A channel. In the maritimes we could not get 
_ aclass 1A and we had to be satisfied with a class 1B which gives us wide coverage, 
as much as we really can hope to give to people in the maritimes because of the 
~ sea which surrounds the station. In other words, if we had more power it would 
_ practically mean that a good deal of power would be lost to the fish. 
o Q. I am still not clear as to what you meant when you said that the CBC 
- determined to take over all regional wave lengths. Do I correctly understand 
what you are saying now is that the CBC determined to take over the three 
- class 1A wave lengths, and that is all?—A. And others we already had. In 1941 
~ we already had made use of three class 1A channels. 
s Q. But you meant to convey by this you were going to take over the 
_ remaining class 1A wave lengths?—A. That is right. 
a Mr. Cotpwetu: That would not be the limit of the CBC’s power to take over 
any other wave lengths at any other time that it might be necessary in the public 


rg ele 


By The Wrrness: Under the Act the government may assign to us any frequency 


aah 


“ it wants. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


4 Q. Talking of the Columbia connection for CFRB you say you are 
a not trying to take business away from CFRB. Are you still interested in 
getting that Columbia connection for any CBC station?—A. No, we never were 
unless we could pool all incoming American networks under one control and 
he distribute the programmes. We do not want a Columbia outlet in Toronto, 
_ because in Toronto we have two stations, one an NBC affiliate and one an 
_ American Broadcasting Company affiliate. We cannot accommodate any more 
_ American networks there. 

a Q. And if you took over CFRB’s wave length, 860—A. It would become 
; ABC. 

Q. It would not continue to be a Columbia network outlet?—A. It has never 
~ been and it would not become a Columbia outlet. 

-_ -Q. Why do you say it has never been?—A. I am sorry; you are talking 
about frequency? » 
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Q. CFRB.—A. It would remain a Columbia outlet We have no reason 
whatsoever to take Columbia away from CFRB, Toronto, to use it for one of our | 


stations. 

Q. I think we are at cross purposes. I say if the CBC takes over CF RB’s 
wave length, 860, are they going to try to take over with that the Columbia 
connection?—A. No. 

Q. You do not want the Columbia connection?—A. No. 

Q. On any CBC outlet either presently or after you have taken over the 
three class 1-A wave lengths?—A. That is right; when we take 860 it will be 
used for CJBC, our station in Toronto, which is an American Broadcasting 
Company outlet and will remain so. : 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. What about the recommendation of the parliamentary committee of 1942 
which recommended that the corporation should consider whether it was in the 
public interest to continue these American outlets in Canada?—A. That is why 
we would like to proceed as I explained before. We believe it is in the interests 
of all concerned, including CFRB. H it were not for the difficulties we have 
with American practice we could very easily have all American networks 
controlled by a central organization which normally would be the CBC and 
from there distributed to private stations. In other words, if a Columbia 
programme came to Toronto and it was to be a Trans-Canada network 
programme it would go to CBL and if an NBC programme were to come to 


Toronto and the period they needed on CBL was occupied by a Trans-Canada | 
programme that NBC programme could go to CFRB. In other words, instead of © 


having stations affiliated exclusively to one American network, all stations could 
receive any American network programmes as the case might require. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. That would necessarily interfere with arrangements between the 
private station and the Columbia network?—A. Decidedly so, yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. It comes down to this; the CBC wants to have control of all American | 


networks coming into Canada?—A. That was the recommandation of the 
committee in 1942 as I understand it. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Is that not one of the reasons why the original braodcasting commission | 
was set up? I read Mr. Bennett’s speeches very carefully and he expressed | 


ereat alarm at the danger to Canada of having a station affiliated with 
American network broadcasting over Canada without supervision. Is not that 
right?—A. It is right. And the reason, as I think I said before, for this centra- 
lized distribution of American programmes would be to make it easier to operate 
networks in Canada and to make it more uniform for American networks 
to have an outlet in Canada. In other words, some American networks are 


deprived of coming into Canada because stations are occupied on Canadian | 
networks, while at the same time other stations may be free to take the 


American network programme if they were allowed to do it. 


Q. How many American network outlets are there in Canada?—A. Eight, 
I think. There is one in Vancouver; there are three in Toronto; there are two- 


in Montreal—three in Montreal. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. What are the three? There is the NBC and Columbia.—A. In Montreal 


you have CBM, and NBC outlet; CFCF, and ABC outlet and CKAC a Columbia 


outlet; and CBF also connected to NBC or ABC for French programmes. 


- 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Are they under the same kind of contract?—A. And Windsor. 

—_  Q. Windsor—is that Detroit?—A. That is a Mutual outlet in Windsor. 

q Q. Is the station CKLW a Windsor station or a Detroit station?—A. If 
you ask them, they will say they are a Detroit station. If you look at their 
i. business, you will find they do a good deal of business in Detroit. 

me. QQ. That is what I had in mind. They described themselves mainly as a 
_ Detroit station. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


— Q. You said, if you asked them they would describe themselves as a Detroit 
station. You did not mean that, did you?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you not make a mistake?—A. I made a mistake. 
' Q. You said, if you asked them they would say they were a Detroit station. 
~ You meant a Windsor station?—A. A Windsor station. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. If you asked them, they will say they are a Windsor station?—A. They 
claim that they operate in Windsor; but in practice they are a Mutual outlet 
. for Detroit. 


“ 
Br) By Mr. Fleming: 
»  Q. I should like to go back to Dr. Frigon’ s answer to my last question. I 
was not asking you where the idea originated of CBC taking over or having 
control of American network outlets in Canada, But is that the policy of the 
_ CBC at the present time, to secure control of all American network outlets in 
_ Canada?—A. We are trying to find a way which would make that possible. We 
_ have not yet found it. 
ia Q. That is the policy of the CBC at the present time?—A. Yes. 
a, _Q. And you attribute that to the recommendation made by the parlia- 
ey committee?—A,. Partly that. 

Q. In 1942.—A. And also because we are satisfied that it would be better 
‘i for all concerned, including the private stations and American networks. 
cs Q. How long has it been the policy of the CBC to secure that control?—A. 
Well, we have been studying this problem I suppose more especially during the 
last 4 or 5 years. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


—  -Q. Does it not antedate that? Was not that policy really originated by Mr. 
‘ ‘Bennett when he was Prime Minister?—A. I could not tell you. 


Mr. Hacxert: I do not think so. 
Mr. Cotpweuu: If you read. his speeches, you will find that it was. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. Do you deal with that particular phase in your brief on future policy.2?— 
A. No. 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Pai . Dr. Frigon, you have said that in your opinion the control of all United 
he tates outlets in Canada by CBC would be beneficial to the CBC and to the 
_ private interests. Will you state if the private stations which now control these 
_ American outlets share your opinion?—A. I do not think they do. 

» Mr. FLEMING: ae ope we had a statement from those who repre- 
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The Cuamman: Just a minute; you two gentlemen at the end of the stable — 
here are making it difficult to hear what Mr. Fleming is saying, even though © 
he is’ close. . 


By Mr. Fleming: | 

Q. They made a statement to this effect, that the private stations and CBC 

are in competition one with another. What comment have you to make on that?— 
A. You cannot answer that with a single phrase or a single sentence. We do take 
some commercial programmes and we get some commercial revenue. In that 
sense we are competing with private stations. But the way we operate our net- 
works means that some stations get networks they might never get if it was not © 
for us. If you mean competition in the way of producing programmes, I claim 
that we have now all the competition that we ever wish to have by reason of the @ 
fact that we carry on our own stations programmes produced by other people. In 
other words, if you have at 8.30 on Sunday evening Charley MacCarthy, and. 
we come next with a piccolo player, we will not stand very well. We have got to — 
meet that competition. We have got to keep the network at a level comparable — 
to the programmes we get from others so far as programmes are concerned. 
Q. I am not speaking about competition between the different programmes. — 

I am speaking about the programme competition between the CBC on the one 
hand and the private stations on the other. Their statement was that there was © 
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competition. I take it that you are in agreement with them that there is com- i 
petition in some form? # 

The Cuatrman: Your question goes to the idea of competition for revenue, y 
does it not? : 


Mr. Fieminc: Well, I meant competition in different ways. The representa- 
tives of the private stations instanced: different things: they were competing for © 
talent; they were competing for listeners; they were competing for commercial ~ 
revenue. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Fuemine: I do not know that that is exhaustive, but they made mention — 
of those points. 

The Witness: We compete for listeners, because we want listeners. But the 
consensus of opinion generally among private broadcasters seems to be that our 
own programmes are not that good; and when we put on the Farm Forum or 
the Citizens Forum or, if I may say so, political broadcasts, there is no competi- — 
tion to their commercial programmes. That is one thing. We like to have 
listeners when our programmes are what we call a public service feature. In 
‘other words, we want people to listen to the Farm Forum or the Citizens Forum; — 
and to have them listen, we must have listeners. We must get them into the — 
habit of listening to our stations and in that way we are a competitor. i 


¥ 
By Mr. Fleming: 3 
Q. Well, you are competiors too for commercial sponsoring?—A. Well, we i 
are ina sense. We donot deny that. But not in the full sense that this implies. — 
In other words, we are not out to get all the commercial business we would like, — 
and we are almost entirely out of local business. This year we have decided to — 
take a very limited number. of local programmes. But as I said frequently 
- before, one of the fields which is most beneficial or most important is the spot 
commercial announcement. That pays well. When it is stated that a station 
might get $2.57 for 15 minutes, it is true; but the fact that it gives that particular 
soap opera makes the station a popular station with listeners; then they can 
sell spots at $5 for 15 seconds or 30 seconds. If they sell 15 minutes for $2.57 — 
or whatever it is, they also sell quite a number of 30 seconds and 1 minute 
programmes at $5. k 
Q. What you are saying is that the element of competition varies with the 
_ different private stations; that is, competition between the CBC and the private. 
ee i 
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- stations. For instance, there is more Epinenidon between the CBC and some 
of the high-power privately- owned stations than there would be between CFRB 
_ and a low-power station serving a small local area?—A. Yes. And I would be 
_ glad to know that our service is competing with theirs, to the limit that they 
pcan see it. 
¥ Q. With that element of competition being keener, if I might put it that 
_ way, between the CBC and the high-power private stations, it is a fair statement 
_ that these three stations that are now on class 1A wavelengths are CBC’s closest. 
competition in Canada?—A. Well, let us put it this way. Again going to the 
Toronto area, the most serious competitor of CFRB is not CBL. It is a private 
station operating i in the same area. Everybody knows that. 

5 Q. What is that?—A. CKEY. We have 50 kilowatts. CFRB has 10 and 
 CKEY has 1 kilowatt. The competition of CFRB comes mostly from CKEY 
and some from CBL also. 

Q. Let us keep on this point if we can. I think we are all agreed. We 
_ have had it before in evidence more than once that the private stations compete 
- with one another. I am not talking now about competition between private 
_ stations because I think that is patent for all to see. I am speaking now about 
- competition offered to the CBC by these high-power stations on these class 1A 
wavelengths, and we get back to the three that have occupied our attention 
here. They are, I take it, CBC’s closest competition in Canada?—A. I would 
not say so. 
uf ‘Q. What is closer competition?—A. For instance, in Alberta, we have no 
stations in the Alberta region proper to reecive competition. We have no 
_ station in Manitoba to receive competition from the local station CKY. That 
_ leaves you with Toronto. In Toronto you know the situation very well. Stations 
~ CFRB, CKEY, CHUM, CBL and CJBC all in the same way. 
a: Q. We are talking about the CBC on the one hand and these private stations 
» on the other. I am putting it to you that CBL does face its keenest competition 
-—and we are talking about Toronto—from CFRB for listener interest?— 
A. Maybe that is right. But we never looked at it in that way. 
. Q. You did not look at it in that way; but it is the fact, is it not, that 
there is the keenest competition you face in the Toronto metropolitan area?— 
EA. They compete for listeners; there is no doubt about that. And if they do 
me ompete for listeners they do compete for commercial revenue. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


. Q. Which is going to be eliminated ie the policy you are going to put into 
me rorce ?— A. It is not going to be eliminated by a long way. They will still have 
_ a powerful station operating in the largest single- lancuage market in Canada. 

4 Q. But not in a location that is as favourable to its interests as the one 

you are taking from them?—A. Possibly not quite so favourable. 

> Q. Thank you again for always being frank—A. There is no denying that 
“nobody likes to abandon a frequency in “the middle of the scale to go to the 
outer edge. But as I said before, that is. not sudden death, because there are 
‘a many Stations operating successfully at the end of the scale. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

% Q. ‘You do not mean it is slow death, do you?——A. No, it is not even that. 
~ Tam not quarrelling about it, because I know that CFRB can hold their own 
~ at 1550 or any other ‘frequency. 

a Q. Dr. Frigon, is it not going to make quite a difference to the overall 
i competition picture across Canada between the CBC on the one hand and the 
_ private stations on the other if these three stations go under CBC operations ?— 
_ A. I do not believe so. There will be plenty of business in Calgary for the other 
_ stations and plenty of it in Toronto. I am perfectly satisfied that five years 
from now, or even one year from now, you will see that CFRB revenues are 
a just as high as they are now. 
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Q. Perhaps you are an optimist. However, that may be a matter of opinion. J 
—A. Maybe I am. ; . 

Q. That is your opinion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Somebody else’s opinion may be just as good.and you cannot produce — 
‘ figures to prove it.—A. To prove it. I will repeat that we operate a station at | 
1580 in the Lake St. John district and we operate a station outside of the — 
broadcast band, on 540, in the prairies, with success. 

- Q. You will agree that these conditions are rather different from those you 
face in the metropolitan area in Toronto?—A. There is more money in Toronto ~ 
than in Saskatchewan. 

Q. No, the broadcasting conditions on the band are different?—A. They 
certainly are. 

Q. Yes—A. Anybody will come to Toronto from anywhere in Canada if they 
want to have a chance. 

Q. I do not blame them.—A. I mean, commercially speaking. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Dr. Frigon, those programmes which are brought in from the United 7 
States are the equivalent of or better than anything we can produce here or do : 
: 


produce here?—A. What do you call better? Is a soap opera better than a 
Toscanini symphony? 
Q. I am leaving it to your own judgment and discretion to answer. ie 
‘ assume you are going to put it on the basis of the number of listeners that 
they have interested——A. There will always be more listeners to easy pro- © 
orammes to listen to. There will always be more listeners to a soap opera than to j 
the Metropolitan opera. There is no doubt about that. a 
Q. Take the Metropolitan opera. Can we produce here in Canada: anything © 
that is the equivalent of that beautiful programme that you produce on Saturday : 
afternoons in the winter?—A. For one thing, we cannot produce the same names, ~ 


and there is a lot in that. as: - 
Q. The names grow out of the superiority in production—A. I beg your ~ 
pardon? 7 


Q. The names grow out of the superiority of the production, do they not? 
—A. Well, somebody claims that is not quite so; that is a matter of opinion. 

Q. Let us not get into a controversy over the excellencies of the Metropoli- — 
tan programme. It is a wonderful programme, and a great treat to listen to 
it. We can all concede that——A. I know many private stations which would 
not carry it because it was not good until it was sponsored. 

Q. The point I wanted to come to was that all these Metropolitan pro- 
grammes are the product of a privately owned station in the United States — z 
A. Well if you think of the Metropolitan, you will have the help of the | 
Metropolitan sponsors. ¢ 

Q. But they are all privately owned?—A. Oh yes, it is the only operation in | 
the States. i 

By Mr. Coldwell: é 

Q. Is it in the public interést, as far as Canada is concerned, that we 
should rely on the excellent programmes in the United States and not try to | 
develop our own programmes and get our own people listening to our own’ 
artists and so on?—A. We do try, and I think many of the programmes we 
have compare with—and at times are even better than—the American pro- | 
erammes. I have in mind certain dramatic programmes which are first rate, but © 
if you tell people that they are not from New York, they do not. go so far. e 


By Mr. Fulton: i 
Q. Are you referring to the group of writers’ programme originating in 
Toronto?—A. No, I am thinking of a group in Montreal in French. I can give 
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you a typical example where a number of CBC governors, many years ago, 

_were listening to a programme which, after it had been started, they thought 
was a marvellous programme. They started to discuss who was the leader, 

_and they considered all big names; but when the programme was finished, and 

it was said that it was conducted by J. J. Gagnier of Montreal,—up to that 
time it was a wonderful programme, but after that it was not so good. That 
happens very frequently. 

Q. I would like to suggest that the CBC to a large extent fosters a monopoly 

even amongst the private stations. You gave an illustration, CFNB which is 
in Fredericton, and you said that under the policy of the CBC only one station 
is allowed, and therefore it could command a higher rate because it is the only 
station in the district and has the only coverage—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I would say, following that, the the CBC sponsors a monopoly.—A. We 
are not in favour of allowing as many stations as technically possible in any 
area because we believe that, when competition is too keen, it results in 
depreciation of programme value; when stations have to fight against each other 
to make a living, they spend as little as possible on programmes which thereby 

deteriorate. There is a limit to what private stations can spend, comfortably, 
and we are trying to maintain it. 

Q. I am not quarreling with the policy at the moment, but that is the policy 
and you then would say that by regulating and by prescribing the number of 

_ stations allowed in given areas, you can maintain an eventual standard which 
would be higher than if you allowed competition to have the play; and eventually 
produce a number of stations which the traffic will bear and eventually get the 
quality of programmes back again. Your point is that you get higher quality 
through your policy than you would otherwise?—A. We believe so. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. What formula have you for determining, or is there a formula by which 
you can determine whether you will allow one station in Saskatoon or four 
stations in Vancouver, or six in Toronto? Is there any formula that you have 
laid down?—A. That is a very important question. Up to this time, in most 
places, at least in eastern Canada, a limitation has been imposed by technical 
reasons. At other points, it was not so. We have actually refused an additional 
commercial station in certain areas where we thought there was enough already. 
_ The coming of F.M. will permit the use of a greater number of stations and we 
will have to find a formula. We are working on it, and we have had a com- 
mittee working on it for months. We intend to call a meeting of broadcasters 
including equipment manufacturers fairly soon, as soon as this committee is 
- over—probably early next fall—to devise some formula. It is a difficult problem 

and we fully realize it won’t be very easy to say whether there should be five 
or twenty stations in Toronto. 


; By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. Would.you admit that one result of that thing is that as far as advertising 
tates go, they are higher than they might otherwise be because you make it easy 
for a station to maintain a monopoly?—A. In certain cases, no doubt it is easier 
for a station to charge a higher rate if they have no competitors. 

-__-Q. What about programme rates? Would the opposite follow that fees paid 
_ to artists would possibly be lower because the lack of competition?—A. That is 
an accusation we have had to stand at times. Some private broadcasters claim 
_ we pay too much for an artist. 

# Q. Your own CBC stations?—A. Yes, that we pay our artists participating 
4 our programmes too high a remuneration. 
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By Mr. Hackett: | 

Q. There is no complaint from the artists on that ground?—A. No, sir, 
never. I would state that they may not apply in very large centres such as 
Toronto, but: it does decidedly apply in the smaller centres. 


i 


ov 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. I want to ask you this: You are saying that you are still searching for a~ 
formula and that you are going to call in the broadcasters generally to assist 
you in finding a formula?—A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. Suppose you let it run wild, and do not exercise that, shall I call it, 
paternalism? What would be the attitude of the private broadcasters to remov-— 
ing all these restraints and letting competition run wild?—A. The big ones? ‘ 
Q. Do you know?—A. Oh yes, the big ones operating in profitable markets | 
would not mind competition; they are already established and going strong; but 
in the smaller centres they would ask to be protected. A 
Mr. Fuuron: Naturally they have got a good thing, and that is another result _ 

of the CBC protecting a monoply. ‘ 


By Mr. Coldwell: ; 
Q. Does Dr. Frigon regard the CBC as being a public utility?—A. Decidedly | 


SO. ‘ 
Q. Is it not the basis of the operation of public utilities that you do not 
permit several gas companies or several electric companies to enter a community 
because the multiplicity of them would deteriorate the services generally and 
consequently these public utilities had to be controlled in that respect? Isn’t) 
that true in the case of radio as well?—A. I think so. % 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: : 

Q. You refused a French language station in Prince Albert and, Gravelbourg? 
—A. That is right. a 
Q. Applications were made and they were refused?-A. No, they were not 
refused, they were postponed. It can be said that consideration of them was 
postponed. | 
Q. Was not the reason given that the areas were already served, and that. 
therefore there was no available area?—A. There was no reason given except. 
that those promoting these stations were told: You can try out your station 


at St. Boniface and if it works well we will consider your application in due time, 


| 
# 


By the Charman: . 


Q. They were the same applicants?—A. There were four different companies 
sponsored by the same people. i 


| 


ti 
By Mr. Fleming: - : 

Q. I have followed what you said about monopoly and competition. Is it 

a fair summary that there has been as much competition in radio broadcasting | 
in Canada as the CBC, with its regulatory power, has permitted? YY 
The Cuatrman: Will you give that question again? x 

By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. There has been as much competition in radio broadcasting in Canada as 
the CBC, with its controlling powers, has permitted?—A. I think that is a fair 
statement. 

Q. There has been that and no more?—A. No more, and as I said and 
as I think it is important to repeat, in the most populous portion of Canada, 
which is Ontario and a part of Quebec, you can have no more stations at the 
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present time. 
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Q. As the situation stands to-day, the CBC has the sole voice as to the 

egree of competition that shall exist between it on the one hand, and private 
ations on the other hand in the same field?—A. In theory that is right, but in- 
ractice no. 

~ Q. What is the difference?—A. In practice we do not add to any district 
1ore stations than it can stand. 
_ Q. That is the policy you ‘apply in exercising these over-riding powers 
that you have?—A. Right, sir. : 
_ . Q. Is it fair to conclude that the reason you have not gone farther in 
reducing competition, the competition offered by private stations to the CBC, 
is that the Board of the CBC is convinced that there is a benefit to the CBC 
from competition from private stations? 
| Mr. Dunton: I think that is more of a question of Board policy. 


_ The Cuarrman: Mr. Dunton’s point is that the Board’s policy will be dealt 
with more by him. He has spoken to me about that. 


~ Mr. Dunton: On this question it might be clearer after I have gone over 
the Board’s policy. I think it is important to differentiate between the policy 
‘of the CBC management and the overall policy of the Board as it looks over 
the whole radio picture in Canada. 


The Wirness: A lot of these questions will be taken care of after we have 
submitted our plans for expansion. 

Mr. Fremine: Perhaps we had better have them now. 

* The CuairMan: I was going to suggest, if Dr. Frigon had further material, 
that he submit it. I was going to suggest a break in the questioning and have 
Dr. Frigon go on with his next section. It is Dr. Frigon and not Mr. Dunton 
at the moment. 

_. The Wrrness: The sequence for me now would be to show you the map 
and what we propose to do. Then Mr. Dunton could go on and give you the 


policy angle. 
- 


a By Mr. Hansell: 


~  Q. I have not asked many questions, but I would like to ask a question 
encerning rates.—A. May I add this, at this point. I forgot to say something 
before. We have at the present time a man who is giving full time to the 
survey of rates both wire lines and station rates. I believe he is in New York 
to-day consulting with different experts there, and when his report is in—and 
it will take a couple of months more—we will decide whether we must modify 
certain of our rates or whether the rates are all right as they are. He has been 


e 


: the job for two months. It is a four. or five months job full time. That is 
: : 


I have to say. 

Q. You have a breakdown of the rates charged by CFNB. That was the 
station you rather singled: out. The basic night one hour rate was $45; that is 
le amount that is charged to the sponsor. Is that the total amount that the 
‘Sponsor pays?—A. The sponsor pays for the use of that station $22.95 for one 

hour in the daytime. 


By Mr. Fulton: 
_ Q. If he runs more than 52 programmes?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


_ Q. It does not make any difference for my purpose whether you take night 
or day time. I will ask this question; are the line charges included in this 
figure?—A. No, sir. 

_ Q. So they pay this figure plus line charges?—A. That is right. 
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Q. What I should like to get is a similar breakdown of the line charges?— — 
A. This is a rate book issued by the C.A.B. which we use ourselves, of course, — 
because it lists all the rates on all stations. This is the Fredericton rate card. 
You will see they have a rate which is higher than the network rate, but you 
have here the rate for 26 times, 52 times, 104 times, 156 times, 260 times. That 9 
is their rate. It is not our decision. You will see in the day time that the — 
rates are lower. and with the same frequency discounts. That is the starting 
point. Does that help? é 

Q. No, what I wanted was a breakdown, if possible, of the line charges. — 
Perhaps it cannot be figured out, but the line charges on an hour programme or 
a half hour programme for a certain station may be so much. It does not make ~ 
any difference what it is. I have no idea of rates, but we will say it is $20 7 
that the sponsor pays. How much of that goes to the railway, how much goes — 
to the CBC, and does any part of it go anywhere else?—A. I believe that was — 
submitted at the beginning of the inquiry. I can give it again. q 

Q. If it is there I will look it up.—A. I do not know how I can answer ~ 
except by saying again we buy the service all day long and then we sell the © 
network for a certain period of time, and it is not really possible to segregate ~ 
from the total cost of the network the cost of a line to a specific basic station. — 
It is an overall cost. I cannot tell you to-day what is the actual cost of ~ 
feeding Fredericton. I can tell you on the average our charge from wire line ~ 
companies to maintain service across Canada would mean that on a per mile © 
per hour basis Fredericton may be allocated a part of the cost, but 1 do not 4 
think that is a satisfactory answer. . 

Q. Well, I will try to look it up—aA. I will verify that. 7 

Q. There is another question. These rates are not necessarily permanent — 
rates, are they? Do they change from time to time?—-A. Oh, they can be @ 
changed but they are practically permanent. ‘a 

Q. Suppose a station steps up its power; what happens then?—A. That is © 
a good question and I am glad you raised it. There are a number of stations — 
operating at present at 1 kilowatt. Of their own volition they have applied — 
to operate at 5 kilowatts. As a result of that they will increase very slightly ¢ 
in many cases their total coverage. In other words, they will reach a few more | 
homes on a percentage basis. For instance, they may multiply their power from | 
1 to 5 and only add 5 per cent of homes to their coverage. Their cost of 4 
operating will be higher than what they had to face at 1 kilowatt. They will | 
all be coming for increased rates to meet their extra expenditure. We are told | 
by sponsors and agents that they are not willing to pay much more to them 
stations because they claim that the cost of advertising over the station per © 
radio home would be too high. Therefore we expect that many broadcasters 
will be quite dissatisfied by the fact that we cannot raise rates ourselves as ~ 
much as they would like. t 


By Mr. Hackett: mi yw 
Q. Would competition have no bearing there?—A. In what sense? I do 


not understand. a. 
Q. I understood you to say that a station having 1 watt, for instance, might — 
ask for 52—A. Yes. ; 
You said, incidentally, Mr. Sedgwick’s most serious competition was a 1 
watt station, if I understood you correctly.—A. 1 kilowatt. Be 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. It is 5 kilowatts now?—A. Day time. 


By Mr. Hackett: - a 
Q. If a man increases the cost of operating his station is he not exposin 
himself to the competition of a rival whose costs are lower than his own?—A. Yes. 
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; Q. Is that not an equalizing factor, and a deterrent? Everybody would like 


to have a high powered car but some people have to drive a very low powered 

car because they cannot afford it—A. That is what I say; in many instances 
_ the decision of moving from 1 to 5 kilowatts may not be a good one from the 
_ point of view of commercial revenues, and I am afraid many of them will find 

Fit out. 

; Q. But they will find it out as a result of losing business to a competitor 
- who has a less expensive station to operate?—A. Oh, no, they will not lose it 
_ because if they are on the network we have to sell the network, and the overall 
_ cost must be within certain limits. That has nothing to do with local competition. 
_ We cannot go to an agency and say that a network costs so much if the cost 

is much more than they can afford to pay and if the cost per radio home is too 

high. They would simply say, “We will not use radio; we will use some other 
medium of publicity”. Therefore, these stations on the network which ask for 
higher rates may not have their rates increased as much as they like to meet 
_ their additional cost; but that has nothing to do with competition. It has to do 
with the facility or possibility of selling their station as a network outlet to the 
Hesponsors., _ 
a Q. That really is competition because the advertiser may go to another 

-medium?—A. Yes, from that point of view, yes. 


* By the Chairman: 

: ~  Q. Competition by a substitute?—A. That is right. 

ibs By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. I cannot quite understand why a station would want to increase its 
_ power if it did not believe that it could increase its revenue and reach more 
_homes?—A. I am afraid many have made that mistake That may be a 
remnant of the old practice when sponsors were willing to pay a good deal 
for the prestige of a higher power station. In other words, they were willing 
_ to pay more for a 5 kilowatt station than for 1 kilowatt station simply because 
it was 5 kilowatts, and it did probably give a little higher signal in certain regions, 
_ but nowadays they are coming more and more to pay on a basis of so much 
_ per radio home, in other words, so much per radio home reached. 
mo Q. Now, if you allow a certain card rate and the station is not satisfied 
“with it what happens? Do they just simply object?—A. They object, and I 
will say that in most cases they finally understand we cannot do more. Some 
are a little more stubborn and they keep on protesting. 

‘ Q.°There is no appeal though when once you have decided; is that so?—A. 
The appeal is the sponsor who pays for the station. If they can go to the 
| agency and convince them they should pay more for their station it would 
not take very long before we would change the rate. We do not benefit by a 
| high rate or a low rate. It does not mean anything to us except that the higher 


| tates make it more difficult to serve the station and the network. 

NM By Mr. Fulton: 

a Q. Have you got a basic rate for a fifteen minute period day and night for 
| CBL?—A. Yes. 

| Q. Can you give us that just as a basis of comparison with CFNB. 
Mr. Hanser: Before that question is answered would you mind if I 
‘finished so as to keep it in proper sequence? 


Mr. Fuuton: I am sorry; I thought you were finished. 


By Mr. Hansell: 
. Q. Is this not the situation that the CBC is really in the position of being 
able to say to the stations, “We will pay you so much regardless of what you 
ight charge?”— A. It is not quite so. We say to the station, “Our experience 
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with sponsors or agencies shows us that we cannot ask more than such a rate for 
your station.” It is difficult to make one station understand that; because all nd 
- they are interested in is getting revenue for their station, but when you have to: 
deal with 25 stations all asking for a raise it is very important from the point — 
of view of the selling possibility. If you were to increase all stations by $10 
or $20 per hour then you would increase your rate not by $20 but by 20 times 
$20,-and that makes quite a ‘difference. I think our rates are uniform, and I — 
do not think anybody has ever proven to us that we adopt much higher rates — 
per radio hour for certain stations than for others, any more than private stations 


do themselves. It is all based on a uniform policy across the country. 


By Mr. Coldwell: : 

Q. Outside of your own card is a station permitted to charge what it 
likes?-A. Oh, yes, they can ask any rate they want for their local clients. 

Q. I notice that CKLW has two rates. One is the American rate and the 
other the Canadian rate for the same hours. The top American rate is $400 for 
a quarter of an hour down to fifteen seconds at $30. Then we turn over.and look 
at the. Camadian rates for the same period, 7.00 to 10.30, and we find that one 
hour costs $160 and five minutes $32. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Based on volume of population. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: I do not know why a station should have two different — 


rates. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Would they be charging one rate to an American sponsor and the other P| 

to a Canadian sponsor?—A. I do not know exactly what the rates are, but 1 @ 
judge they charge more to sponsors who want to appeal to the American popula- | 
tion. It is a bigger city. That confirms what I have said. We have to establish — | 
the rate on the number of homes you reach. If you reach more homes you can i 
charge more. : a 
Q. More homes are in Detroit than in Windsor so that when they broadcast — 

to Detroit they charge a higher rate?—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Fulton: J 
Q. What is the basic 15 minute rate for CBL, day and night?—A. The 
basic 15 minute rate for CBL for one time? S| 
Yes.—A. It is $120. 
Is that for one 15-minute period?—That is one 15-minute period. 
Day?—A. Day, $90. ° 
Day, $90; and night, $120?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Is that subject to the normal frequency discount?—A. Pardon me, I | 
should have said day $90 between certain hours; but during other hours which — 
are not quite as profitable, $72. d 5 
Q. And night, $120?—A. $120, $90 and $72 according to the time of day. 
Q. Is that subject to the frequency discount?—A. Well, you apply that 
discount when you have more than one time. If you buy for 52 times, instead — 
of $120 you get a rate of $108, instead of $90, you have $81. a 
Q. That is the 15 per cent discount?—A. That is right. a 
Q. That 15 per cent discount applies to any time of the day, does it not? — 
AAS Yes. | “ i 
By Mr. Diefenbaker: E 4 
Q. What is the largest number of times in the year you quote for?—A. Well, 


the card rate goes up to 260 times a year. 
Q. At 260 times, what. would the rates be, day and night?—A. $90 and — 
$67.50 and $54. I am reminded that on network time the frequency discount — 
js never higher than 15 per cent. 7 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 


2 
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- -Q. You see, that really changes the figures that were given here a while ago, 
on that estimate of the value of those two 15-minute periods over the Toronto 
station. Even on the basis of the last figure, and averaging them, it would show 
, least $45,000 as the value of those two periods during the day, each day, for 
the broadeast, instead of $27,000 as suggested by yourself a while ago—A. In 
_ between the two figures there may be a matter of commissions to agencies. If 
you want that to be analyzed, I would rather go thrcugh the figures and give 
you an exact answer. 
: Q. There would be no commissions for agencies in this. 

Mr. Weir: There might be. There almost inevitably would be. 
* The Viczr-Cuarrman: Was it not previously stated that Dr. Frigon would 
_ get the figures? 

Mr. DieFenBaker: Yes. He has referred to the figures. 

The Witness: You asked me what would be the normal cost of buying two 
_ 15-minute periods to be put on daily. I am telling you on the average it would 
_ be $27,000, because usually that time would be booked through our agency. If 
- you assumed that they paid directly to us without going through the usual 
routine, it would be what you just mentioned. 


y By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

“y Q. Isee. It would average about $65 per 15-minute period, night and day, 

for these periods that are taken for these news broadcasts and there would be 

~ about 620 broadcasts per year. There would be about $40,000 less commission.— » 
_ A. Both broadcasts are day periods. The evening rate is from 7 to 11 p.m. 

a Q. Oh yes, that is right—A. But the answer. of $27,000 was in the usual 

_ course of dealing with such an account. 

af 


a By Mr. Fleming: 

bs Q. Dr. Frigon, has the CBC ever made any attempt to review the charges 
“of private stations for their time?—A. I can tell you that two months ago we 
i put a man full time on that—he is still working on it, and we expect him to be 
for another two months—to give us a complete survey of the station rates and 
the wire line rates in Canada. 

Mi Q. That is the first time you have done that?—A. That is the first time we 
have done a general survey of the whole picture. 

iy Q. Dr. Frigon, you remember—and I am looking at page 120 of the 
‘proceedings of the committee—that we had some extended questioning about 
"billings by the CBC and you undertook at that time to bring in at Mr. Smith’s 
request the figures for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946?—A. That is 
available. 

: Q. If you have that, I would suggest that be filed now so that it can be 
_ studied overnight and we can save some time to-morrow. 

_ Mr. Smrrx: When it gets around to me, I have some questions about that. 
_. Mr. Frenne: I was not through. 

. Mr. SmitH: I was asking about that. 

Mr. Fremwc: It is for Mr. Smith’s benefit. 

; The Wrrxrss: I have here some notes I have prepared, to clarify the whole 
_ question. Would you allow me to file that? 

"Mr. Fiemine: It should go on the record, I think. Mr. Smith has some 
questions on it. 

x The Witness: It is a break-down in the form I gave it before the committee 
earlier in the proceedings. 

a. — By Mr. Fleming: . 

a _ Q. Have you got that?—A. These are some comments on it. 
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Q. Have you copies to circulate?—A. No. ; 
Q. Then you had better read it——A. Very well. see | a 
Reading over the Proceedings of the last Meeting (June 20), I note that 
- there was much confusion in the discussion of our commercial revenues. May I © 
be permitted to sum up that discussion in order to concentrate in one statement, 4 
and in a concise form, what I then said. | Ce 

I would like to repeat here in a tabular form the figures I gave on our 
commercial revenues in 1944-45. a 


Gross Billings 
(After Frequency and Regional Discounts) 


ee Sh abione 0, Sura a ce ae ee 1,762,968 86 


ED NAVE ck Es Be a TEAR hares he ep hogtroed emipe aria Sirens 804,674 00 

INT SCOUANECAUG 2 Galina wis te's\ade Mente apacetueiginiae medese on 58,302 00 

CBC Stations 7. Be Ce eae Sc ade ata AMAL NR $ 821,932 75 
. $3,447,868 61 

Deduct Commissions: 

OBC) SLAGIONS 2 ice ies ie ts wees $123,966 98 

Prvite /OtawOns ook ence ee § 358,058 98 

LBP Sa Vos elie aa aaa es SAS Aes agg ie 8 A 4, P6219 14 


) 644,217 10 f 
Payments to Private Stations .. $1,164,491 54 $1,808,708 64 


$1,639,159 97 


The outstanding figure which will strike anyone trying to interpret this — 
tabulated statement is that of $3,447,868.61. This, by mistake, could be taken a 
as the gross revenue to the CBC from its commercial activities. It is not so. © 
The figure includes:— s 

(a) Commissions to commercial agencies, handling sponsors accounts, on 4 

station time, either CBC or privately owned, and line charges. 4 

(b) $1,164,491.54 paid to private stations due them by the CBC in its 7 

capacity as agent. . | 

(c) Money collected from sponsors by the CBC, acting as an agent, for time — 

bought on private stations which are affiliated to the network. 

(d) Money collected from sponsors for time bought on CBC stations. © 

(e) Money collected from sponsors for the use of lines making up the © 

network. a »y 
(f) Miscellaneous revenues, such as announcers and producers commissions, ~ 
commercial recordings, loop charges, etc. i 


The CBC therefore kept as revenue a total of $1,639,159.97. That amount is 
not a profit. Direct counter charges must be met. First, of course, a large share © 
of the $1,000,000 odd we pay to wire line companies to maintain a network — 
service, sixteen hours per day, must be charged against our commercial networks | 
operations. It is: difficult to segregate from the total the portion attributable 
to commercial programmes because the very nature of network operation in | 
which are involved commercial programmes, very important public service and | 
sustaining programmes, and other programmes of less importance. i 

The cost of maintaining a commercial division is also an important item. — 
A good deal of our overhead cost belongs to the commercial side. There ise 
also, of course, the maintenance of studios and studios staff and.of transmitters, 


which are all essential to commercial programmes. 
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- Therefore, the only figure which truly represents the commercial revenue of 
the CBC proper, comparable to that of private stations, is the total amount. 


_ collected for the sale of time on CBC stations after deductions of the usual com- 


Missions. That, in 1944-45, was as follows:— 


21 TE ogi. Miho St A nc a $161,517.93 
has Se SU DS Magee a 132,136.31 
eV AN EL OER Sek Rea 71,036.81 
TLV nail 0 IVE An a a 53,994. 89 
iy Ei DE ih a ate 53,142.13 
CRVi one aaMr eo yeh. Suit tt 46,243 .95 
ip Ml Ne ee a aa OR 56,934.57 
PRT Sk NE Ree ee ao aaa 28,709.99 
OE alte Se Te aa ee i a 48,522.50 
Re receipt 27) BE Ns ae: 37,903 .91 
Cem nia htc oh ol) 7,813.78 

$697,956.77 


This $697,956.77 will not keep going eleven stations and the commercial 
service in eight studio centres, let alone give a profit. To make its commercial 
broadcasting profitable the CBC would have to accept commercial spot announce- 
: ments and much more local spot business which is now left almost entirely to 
_ private stations. Strictly speaking, the result of CBC commercial business is 
therefore a financial loss. Of course our over-all commercial activities bring us 
a much welcome revenue which helps to carry our overhead and permits us to 
give excellent commercial programmes to Canadian listeners. 
_ May I ask you to remember also that even if the CBC did not exist, there 
would be commercial broadcasting networks in Canada, so that we are fully 
justified to say that our share of commercial broadcasting is really what we 
actually receive for the use of our own facilities. All other charges going through 
our books, or even those retained by us in our capacity as agents for the network, 
are really part of the broadcasting industry at large and cannot be considered, 
but must be segregated from direct revenue for the sale of time mentioned above. 
I believe this is a complete and clear statement of our commercial picture. 
June 21,1946. _ 
* Does that meet the situation? 


By Mr. Smith: 

| Q. No. I think it confuses it, but Iam very happy about it anyway. Would 
u mind looking at this statement you filed to-day?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. I merely want to ask you some questions in order that I may understand 
- You took a typical station, I gather, in Prince Edward Island—CFNB. 
A. Frederiction. ae 

_ Q. I beg your pardon. I apologize to all good Prince Edward Islanders. 
That is $45. You break that down a little later to $22.95 and you give 50 per 
cent or $11.47 to the station and $11.47 to yourself—A. Yes. 

-  Q. That is about the middle of the page there. Are line charges included 
_there?—A. No, sir. 

- Q. In other words, this is not correct, because you make a good deal of 
“money on line charges,sdo you not?—A. This is correct. 
—  Q. Wait a minute—in direct commercial advertising over your lines; in other 
words, you have much more than $11.47 because you have made a profit on your 
‘line charges, have you not?—A. Yes. 

= Q. All right. So that $11.47 is an incorrect figure?—A. No, sir. It is 
rrect figure in answer to the figures which were submitted to you on the 
e basis. 
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Q. All right. .I do not want to have to keep catching up with you all the — 
time. On top of the $11.47 you have the profit you make on your line charges. — 
Is that correct?—A. If you call it profit, selling part of the time we buy the lines — 
for. If we did not have the commercial business we would have to pay more of 4 
our own revenues for lines. We admit that. There is no secret there at all. * © 
Q. All right. Let us put it this way. You say that 20 per cent of your | 
business is commercial and 80 per cent in non-commercial?—A. Yes. 
Q. What portion of your total line charges do you charge to that 20 per cent~ 
commercial?—A. We do not do that, sir. We do not segregate the cost of lines © 
because it would not be fair, and I will tell you why very simply. Because you ~ 
cannot charge 20 per cent of a line service with a 16-hour service, or 100 per 3 
cent service. ee, 
Q. You rent those lines for 16 hours a day?—A. Yes, sir. q 
Q. And you pay, let us say, $1,000,000, just to use a made-up figure?— — 


A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. And 20 per cent of that time is used for commercial business?—A. Yes, | 


sir. q 
Q. Which would be $200,000, I think. The balance would be $800,000 for ~ 
your other endeavours, your non-commercial endeavours. Now then, of that | 
$1,000,000, what percentage do you charge to your commercial people to your — 
advertisers?-—-A. We make no charge in our books. If you consider it on a pro | 
rata basis, it is 20 per cent of $1,000,000, and you could not buy two hours a ~ 
day for $300,000 a year. i 
Q. I agree with you; but are you better than any other network? There are — 
lots of networks in the world, are there not?—A. Yes, sir. a 
Q. I think you are an excellent network, but what I am saying to you is © 
this: that you are making a large profit on disbursements of your own; you q 
charge commercial people so much for lines, do you not?—A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. And you make a profit on that disbursement, a large profit?—A. We | 
would make a large profit if we were to sell 16 hours a day to commercial broad- — 
casts, but we do not. ie 
Q. You need 16 hours, whether you have commercial broadcasts or not?— © 
A. Yes, sir. ; q 
Q. This is a great cultural organization and we are going to cover all of © 
Canada. I agree with you; I am not arguing with you about it. at all; but you ~ 
used 20 per. cent of that time for commercial broadcasting?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. And you charge at least 80 per cent of your line charges to these com- 
mercial operations, do you not?—A. Not that much. a 
Q. That is the one that confuses me; T could not understand it. You do ~ 
make a very considerable profit on the basis—I am putting it at 20 per cent 
commercial, and 80 per cent sustaining; you make a large profit on the line 
charges. So this $11.47, we must have some addition to it; let us put it that 4 
way; wouldn’t that be correct?—-A:. Well, I do not think we can say it is ory 
it is not correct. You were given a breakdown of money paid to.a station and ~ 
we have done the same thing. Now, as to network operation, you cannot segregate — 
one station and one network and one line. — ¥ 
Q. But you have done that. I did not do it, you did; you took this particular b 
station and wrote this $22.95 and showed yourself with a mere pittance of © 
$1.79 which I submit is a false figure, not deliberate, but a wrong figure.—A. te 
is not deliberate and it is not false. “e 
Q. You are supplying a station n New Brunswick, so that must be over @ 
wire line?—A. Yes. . 4 
Q. So the wire thing must come into the picture?—A. Yes. eae: 
Q. And if in supplying that station in New Brunswick with that programme 
you make a profit on the line charge, it is money in your pocket, the same as 
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Ee thine San All the money. we charge for that line is all profit, because 
‘we have the line just the same. 
-_—-Q. You are not going to suggest to me that you charge all your line charges 
to the commercial people are you? That is just what. you said?—A. We could. 
q Q. We will let that go—A. If you want to extend that reasoning further, 
a would mean that we should give the line free of charge to commercial broad- 
_ casts because the lines are already paid for. 
iS Q. I do not know what you and I have been drinking recently, but I would 
s not go that far. I would ask you about CFRB in Toronto. You have offered 
- them 1550, I think?—-A. We suggest that is the best bet for them to take. 
i Q. All I said was: You had offered?—A. All right. ; 
f Q. Is that right?—A. Yes, that is right. 
j Q. Surely we can agree on a simple thing like that?—A. Yes, but so long 
_ as you do not take this as meaning that we imposed 1550 on them. 

Q. I think that we are all right now.—A. I think so, so far. 

Q. Then, can you tell me at what power?—A. Ten kilowatts is the present 
- power considered. 
-  Q. Have you offered them any more than 10 ,000?—A. No, sir. 
* Q. If we are to retain 1550 in this country, must it not be operated at 
s > fifty?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Isn’t it one of the stations which must be operated at fifty?—A. No, it 
4 Pinust be operated between ten and fifty. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

A Q. But no more, is that the maximum?—A. It can go to fifty, between ten 
and fifty. 

By Mr. Smith: 

. Q. It can go between ten and fifty?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You have not offered it to them on a basis of fifty?—A. No, sir. 

4 Q. I want to get this from you, because you are an expert while I am just 
Z° humble fellow trying to get along. Are we not required to operate that 
wavelength at 50,000 in order to maintain our position under the Havana 
me i No, sir. 

. I am quite wrong about that; but the most you have done is to offer 
them 10, 000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Beit Q). Why?—A. That ; is a matter of policy. 

Q. Perhaps I had better ask Mr. Dunton.—A. I think you should. 

Q. As long as I can find somebody who can tell me about it. 

The Vice-CHamman: Gentlemen, it is six o’clock. .We will now adjourn 
“until tomorrow at ten o'clock. 


== 


ae The committee Sdigiened at six p.m. to meet again tomorrow, August 2nd, 
| at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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3 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE or Commons, 
August 2, 1946. 


» The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 10.00 o’clock 

-a.m. The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided: 

: The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I was out of this committee at 6.00 o’clock last 

night, and from my own knowledge do not know precisely what question was on 
at that time; but I understand that the situation is such that Dr. Frigon can go 
_ ahead now and give the story of developments intended and deal with it, of. 

- course, from the technical side and Mr. Dunton can follow him and give us a 

general expose from the other side, shall we call it, the policy side. 
~I would like to suggest to you that we allow them both to proceed, saving 
questions, excepting clarification questions, and I understand that it will not take 

_ very long for them both to finish, and then questions, as usual, would be addressed 
to either of them as might be appropriate. What do-you think of that? 
fs Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Dunton will conclude his part of the evidence, part of 
- which he had given hitherto. 

Mr. Smitu: I am anxious to get it clear. I thought that Dr. Frigon yesterday 
’ had dealt with, to some extent, with policy. Did he not attempt to prove the 
CFRB would be better off? I have a lot of questions to ask someone. 

" The Cuarrman: I believe you are right, Mr. Smith. But it was not complete. 

_ That is why I suggest that we proceed in this way. 

Mr. SmrrH: I have arranged to take this morning off from another com- 

_ mittee that you also know about. I do not think I can take the afternoon off 
from that committee. 

é The CHatrmMan: No, but we should be able to get their conclusions in front 

of us in pretty good order this morning. In making my suggestion I had that 

i in mind. 

a Mr. Smiru: I think they should both be allowed to answer questions. 

q _ The CHairMAN: The way I was reasoning was that if we were to start in 

- questioning Dr. Frigon too freely we would not get to Mr. Duncan this morning. 
Is that correct? 
he Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

. The CuHarrman: Will you carry on, Dr. Frigon, and bear in mind that the 
na questions, very largely, will be reserved. 
m, 


| Dr. Augustin Frigon, General ManBe Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
. poration, recalled: 


e The Wrrness: I would like to-day to show you, with the help of a map I 
meee here, the expansion plan of the CBC as it stands at the present time. I 

“would like to go back and show you what we took over. This map represents a 
% survey of the station handed to us. At that time we had a 500 watt station in 
_ British Columbia which was being transformed to 5,000 watts. We had small 
studios 1 in the C.N.R. station with two or three rooms in the Georgia Hotel which 
were used as offices. In Alberta we had nothing; in Saskatchewan we had 
. penine: in Manitoba we had nothing. In Ontario we had a 5,000 watt station 
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owned by Gooderham and Worts on lease to us. We had some studios in the — 
manufacturing plant of the National Carbon Company on Davenport Road and — 
a 100 watt standby transmitter in Toronto. We had in Ottawa a 1,000 watt — 
station and some studios in the Chateau Laurier. In Windsor we had a 1,000 — 
watt station and some studios in the local hotel. In Montreal we were using a 
5 kilowatt station operated by the Canadian Marconi Company. We had an | 
office and some studios in the Kings Hall Building. In Quebec City we used a 
1 kilowatt station owned and operated by the Canadian Marconi Company, and 
we had a couple of rooms at the Chateau Frontenac used as offices and one studio. ~ 
We had a 100 watt station and small studios in Chicoutimi owned and operated 
by the Canadian Marconi Company. In the maritimes we had no broadcasting 
station. We had some rooms and studios in the Nova Scotian Hotel. Our 
stations in Vancouver, Ottawa and Toronto were operating 16 hours a day. 
Those in Montreal and Chicoutimi operated 6 hours a day. A network had 
been set up by the C.N.R. and C.P.R. Telegraphs across the country which ~ 
could operate 6 hours per day. The total budget for the first year of operation 
of the CBC was $2,000,000. In December, 1936, after our engineering division 
had made a complete survey of the situation, different plans were submitted by 
myself in my capacity as assistant general manager to the board of governors. — 
‘This (pointing) is a photostatic copy of the actual plan I used on that occasion. 
This is a copy of this photostat, so this is an exact copy of the map I used to 
show to the board—what should be our technical expansion to provide coverage — 
from coast to coast. ’ 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. What date did you submit that?—A. December 1936. 
The areas in blue represent the service areas of stations that we should have. — 
Those in red represent.the stations for a French network. The small red dots. — 
are repeater stations which we envisaged at repeater points, on connecting wire ~ 
lines—at points such as Revelstoke; Prince George and so on. We have thirteen — 
of them operating now. We also saw the importance at that time of improving © 
our studio facilities at Halifax, and the need for building a high power station 
in the maritimes to cover what we could of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and | 
Prince Edward Island. In the Province of Quebec we planned to take over the 
Montreal five kilowatt station, then operated by Marconi and replace it by a@ 
high power station. In Quebec we also planned to take over the one kilowatt 
station also operated by Marconi, and in Chicoutimi the 100 watt station — 
operated by Marconi. We planned to operate a second high power station in~ 
“Montreal, and we planned the building of a new station in northern Quebec, in - 
the Abitibi region. That was the plan adopted in December of 1936 by the ~ 
board. é 
In Ontario we planned then to have a shortwave transmitting station near 
Ottawa. That has been changed to a shortwave more powerful transmitting | 
station at Sackville. We thought we would improve our receiving station at 
Britannia Heights, here in Ottawa. We planned to replace Bowmanville by a- 
high powered station in the Toronto area and we had in mind a second high — 
powered station at that point. These stars on the map indicate those stations — 
at Toronto. In other words, in December of 1936 we planned to have two high — 
powered stations in the Toronto area. a 
Mr. Fueminc: What do you mean by high powered station? tb 
~The Wirness: At the time we thought it might be 15 kilowatts or more. 
Since that time this has been stepped up to 50 kilowatts. To-day when we 
talk of high powered stations we start at 50 kilowatts, we really mean a 50 
kilowatt station. ,. 
And now, we also plan to improve our studio facilities in Toronto; and, as 

I said, have a more powerful station in Windsor. In the prairies we planned 
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to ian a high outed station in Manitoba, one in Sishortan and one in 
j Alberta; with studios at different points such as Edmonton, Winnipeg and so on. 
In British Columbia we planned to improve the power of: ‘the local station and 
to instal new studios. * 
q Mr. Futon: Where did you plan to have the new studio? 


: The Wrirness: At that time we were constructing new studios in the 
Vancouver Hotel. 
‘4 Now, in respect to those plans, we have already adjusted certain things. 
- We have taken over the three Marconi stations. We have built one station in 
- Toronto of 50 kilowatts: We have built a 50 kilowatt station in Saskatchewan. 
We have built one 50 kilowatt in the Maritimes. We have built one 50 kilowatt 
_,in Montreal. We have improved our studios in Halifax. We have in Halifax ~ 
- a station with 100 watt power which we plan to build up to 5 kilowatts as soon 
__as possible. We have improved our Quebec studios, having moved them from the 
Chateau Frontenac to a better location in the Palais Montcalm. We have 
- remodelled our Ottawa studio. We have moved our studios in Toronto, to 
: _ which we have added offices, to the Jarvis Street site. We have closed down 
our station in Windsor, but we intend to have another station there as soon as 
Boab 
In the Abitibi district a request was received from people for quick action 
and we allowed a local hook-up of three stations at Amos, Val D’Or and Rouyn, 
: operating from studios at Rouyn under the direction of Mr. Roland Beaudry. 
- We have built thirteen repeater stations. We have improved the Vancouver 
transmitter and studios. There are many things yet to be done. In order of 
i importance, or urgency if you like, three 50 kilowatt transmitters, one 10 kilowatt 
4 _ transmitter must first be built. We should build a new 50 kilowatt station in 
ey Alberta, another one in Winnipeg and one in Toronto.. We should use the class 
4 1-A channel in the Chicoutimi area. However, in that case, we do not propose 
" to build a 50 kilowatt station because the region is very sparsely populated 
and it would be a waste of money to build a 50 kilowatt station to serve a region 
- in which there are not very many people. We want to use 1580 kilowatts in 
- Chicoutimi as a class 1-B channel, and put in a 10 kilowatt station. 
fr Vir; CoLDWELL: How far would you reach with a 10 kilowatt station in that 
area. 
a The Wirness: It would go to the south shore of the St. Lawrence and about 
an equal distance the other way—to the Lake St. John area. 
ae. Mr. Bravuporn: Will it reach Baie Comteau. 
The Wrirness: No. Again we get into the question of coverage, and a lot 
of related technical details. 
: Mr. Cotpwetu: What is the population in the area which will not be covered? 
The Witness: Frankly, I could not:tell you; but it is a very difficult region 
_to cover because it has some of the same characteristics—mountains and that sort 
_ of thing, as you find in the Maritimes and in the interior of British Columbia. So 
putting in more power would only mean that the signals would simply be 
: propped by the mountains and would not go very far. 
Mr. Cotpwet: So if you wanted to serve the whole area you would have 
~ to put in repeater stations? 
Lee The Wrrness: Either repeaters or low power stations with line facilities. 
| It is a very expensive problem. 
Now, as was stated in my submission, action must be taken now. to make 
use of these channels because of the fact that Canada must show that these 
_ channels will be used before April, 1949. In the fall of 1947, if Canada has not 
ndicated its desire of using the frequencies provided under the Havana treaty, 
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the nations may decide to degrade the channels and transfer them into lower — 

grade channels. zs oO a 

Now, in order of importance, we would also like to increase the power of | 

the station at Halifax from 100 watts to 5 kilowatts, which would improve | 

immensely the coverage in the region here. “ a 

The CuarrmMan: Excuse me there a moment. You said it would improve — 

the coverage and you pointed to the map and you said, “here”. 3 
The Witness: In Halifax. ; 

- The Cuarrman: That is the point. I was thinking of the record you see. 


The Witness: We need new studios and a second high-power station in~ 
Montreal. Our leases for floor space expire on May 1, 1948, and we will have — 
to make provision for adequate accommodation before that time. It would not — 
be economical to stay where we are now. We have also started and intend to — 
add to our F.M. broadcasting facilities. As you know in Toronto we have just © 
signed a new lease for space in the Bank of Commerce building and we will have > 
a station there probably early in October. And about the same time or a little | 
later we will have one station in Vancouver and one in Winnipeg, and we will © 
have more of the same as we go along. We would like to have a new outlet in © 
the Windsor area with corresponding improvement in studio facilities for the ~ 
production of programmes. One thing which makes improved facilities more ~ 
important at that point is that our Windsor station would not be permitted to — 
carry many of the programmes on the American network, with the result that — 
we will have to fill in Windsor with local programmes. % 


Mr. CotpweLtu: Would that be because the Detroit station carries these — 
programmes? : a 

The Witness: Because NBC, Columbia and ABC stations in Detroit want © 
protection in their own area. They would not allow a station on the Canadian ~ 
side to carry a programme which is at the same time being carried by the Detroit — 
stations of the network. They do that to protect their own outlets there. I do 4 
not know whether the networks will change their ideas on that. subject, but that 
is the way it stands now. Then we must increase our Vancouver station to. 
50 kilowatts to give better coverage in B.C. around Vancouver; and also to, what — 
should I say, hold our own against American stations at Seattle. We want to 
increase the power of the Quebec station to 5 kilowatts and the power of Ottawa — 
to 5 kilowatts. We want to organize an efficient shortwave receiving station in - 
the maritimes and another one on the Pacific coast, because experience has shown 
us that the Ottawa site is not the best we could desire for the reception of — 
shortwave signals from Europe, and certainly not from Asia or Australia and ~ 
New Zealand. We must have permanent studios and offices in Toronto and we 
may have to provide new studios in Winnipeg. The Vancouver studios are — 
getting small; and as we operate in the Vancouver Hotel, some day we may be 
asked by the hotel to move because we are always asking for new floor space ~ 
and they cannot give it to us. So that is the general plan as it stands to-day. © 
It is all part of the original plan adopted by the board in December, 1936. This — 
is not a last-minute decision. We need these stations. Our chairman, Mr.” 
Dunton, will cover that for you, but that is the picture of the technical expansion — 
we require to reach as many listeners in Canada as we possibly can within” 
reasonable limits. : 


By Mr. Hansell: s 

Q. As many what?—A. Listeners in Canada as we possibly can within — 
reasonable limits. 5 
Q. If you want another explanation on the map, here is what we have now. — 
This is our network. We buy from the wire line companies a service of” 
programme transportation, you may call it; in other words, the wire line~ 
companies have contracted to transport our programmes from any point to any 
other point. In other words, we can originate a programme in Regina and put 
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“the: programme on the network, and that programme will reach Sydney and 
_ Prince George and so on. We can originate a programme anywhere else and it 
» will go out across Canada. ‘That is why when we have special programmes we 
can say, “Come in, Brandon”, or “Come in, Sydney” or ‘““Come in, Yarmouth”. 
The line is there. "That line is a service. We may not need the Prince Albert 
station for certain purposes; we may not use certain other stations, but they are 
there on the network ready to operate at a few moments notice when we need 
3 them. That is our network. On this map the black lines connect stations on the 
_ dominion network and the red lines connect stations on the French network: The 
- large rectangles here in red are the four 50 kilowatt stations we have at present. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

! Q. What are the broken lines in the west?—-A. The broken lines are the 
stations not reached by solid wire lines but by a wireless link. There is no 
_ physical line between here and here (pointing); or they may be lines which 
_ are not on the basic network. In other words, Windsor may be added to either 

‘of the two networks when required. The same applies to the Abitibi region. 
“It is connected to Quebec City and we may feed this region programmes when- 
ever we feel like it. As a matter of fact, these lines are kept alive all the time 
either with commercial programmes or sustaining programmes. These smallest 

squares are stations which we want to transform from 5 to 50 kilowatts in 

_ Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto. The green stars represent new 50 kilo- 
' watt outlets in Alberta and Manitoba. — 


By Mr. Fleming: 
4 Q. You mean those are the ones you contemplate?—A. Those are the ones 
you have been discussing for two months. So that is the general plan of our 
oo set-up, shown with the broadcasting line set-up and indicating as best 
we can the expansion planned. These little red triangles represent repeater 
stations. I might make that clear. A repeater station is a low power station 
Betcns at a repeater point on the wire line unattended. It is a box we put 
on the racks of the C.P.R. or C.N.R. telegraph office at repeater points and the 
local attendant just turns the switch on and off. If anything goes wrong with 
the box he lets us know and we send a man to put another box in or repair 
~whatever may be the trouble. It has no local connection. No local programmes 
can be placed on those stations locally. They float on the line. 
m  Q. Is their purpose to relay or reamplify?—A. No. Their purpose is to 
‘cover isolated spots which otherwise would not get proper service. For instance, 
I think the first one we installed was at Revelstoke. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
| ~ Q. That is in B.C.?—A: Yes, at Revelstoke. You know the place. It is 
in a mountainous region. It did not get good service before and people used 
to go in the street next to the repeater office of the C.P.R. and listen through 
the windows to the loudspeakers playing in the office. At the present this 
Repeater simply takes that programme and puts it on the air so that the people 
out 7 or 8 miles or so can listen to the programme. That is at Revelstoke. 
"The same applies to Prince George, Quesnel, Kimberley, Cranbrook, Creston 
-and Williams Lake, etc. 


By Mr. Fulton: 
_. Q. They have a station at Prince George now, have they not?—A. They 
_ have a station at Prince George now. Since we installed a repeater station, a 
new station has been installed. 
-  .Q. Is that your station? Is the station your station? =m No; it is a pri- 
rately owned station. 
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By the Chairman: . : A a 
Q. Just a minute, Dr, Frigon. I was wondering if you might not be able 
to help us. Are you ‘able to help us get the maps down in the record as an 
appendix, just in black and white?—-A. These here? I 
Q. Yes.—A. This photostat copy is an exact replica of the map. We will 
Raye it coloured if you want it. 7 
Q. What I was thinking of was this. 1 was thinking that members of the | 
ewe would like to have that as an appendix in the record. Do you not © 
agree with me, gentlemen? 
Some Hon. Members: Yes. 
Mr. Brauporn: It would be very interesting to have that. 
Mr. Fuemine: If you can do it without too great cost. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your words may be lost as to their meaning without something like that. q 
Do you think your organization could work with the clerk with a view to 
trying to get the printing of these done?—A. What do you mean, Mr. Chairman? 
Do you want a number of copies or just one copy? q 
Q. Oh, no. I am thinking of the record. 
Mr. Hike Put it right on the record. 
The Cuarrman: I am wondering if it cannot go right into the foapede 
The Wrrnuss: Into the proceedings? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The Wrrness: It could be done but not very quickly. : 
The Cuarrman: Oh, I know. It would take longer than a printing job; but : 
this record that you are giving is going to be in a large measure lost unless # 
the graphic picture to which you are referring is there also. - 
_ The Wrrness: We will do that. 
Mr. Bravuporn: You mean reproduction of the two maps? — 
The CuarrmMan: Well, there are three. 
Mr. Brauporn: ‘The three, then. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The Wrirness: We will do that. | 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Mr. Chairman, if you are going to put those into the Bee | 
on this size of page, it will be too small. Why not have something that you~ 
can fold in? 
The Cuamman: That is what I thought. 
Mr. Cotpweiu: You had that in mind? 
The Cuamman: I was thinking it would be in the record Ant on a page 
that would swing back. 
Mr. CotpweEtu: Oh yes, it should be large enough so that we can see it. 
Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Chairman, it would be pretty difficult to reproduce any 
fe the colours. } 
The Cuarrman: It would be a black and white job. 
Mr. Fieminc: This last map depends for its significance on the colours. — 
Mr. CotpwEtu: There should be an indication as to each of these rectangles 
The Wirness: We could use broken lines to represent them. 
Mr. CotpweELu: There should be a key to it. 
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The Bee ren: There would have to be a key. He would have to have 
“narrow lines pointing to it, saying, this is red. Very well, carry on. 
The Wirness: I would like to explain that the purpose of this submission, 
4 this morning, is to show first what we propose to do now to carry on a programme 
: ae in 1936, an idea adopted by the Board of Governors in 1936. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You never change your mind—A. No, sir, not in this respect. We 
carry on the original plan. That is what we have been working on for ten 
' years and what we are working on now. The next thing I want to explain to 
- you is what we have in mind as to what should be done in the next five, six, 
seven or it may be eight years to complete our present plan of expansion and 
coverage to give us facilities to serve the public properly and reach as many 
_ Canadians as we possibly can through our own facilities. That is all I have 
to say. I shall now turn over to Mr. Dunton, who will.talk to you about the 
policy angle. 


Mr. A. D. Dunton, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Canadian 
; Broadcasting Corporation, recalled: 


The Witness: I am speaking as representative of a body, the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, who are trustees on 
behalf of the radio listeners of Canada. It is our duty to co-ordinate and supervise 
all broadcasting, to guide the work and development of Canada’s national radio 
} system. Our decisions are taken in what we conceive to be the best interests 

- of Canadian listeners, of listeners in different parts of the country, of listeners 
all over Canada, and of listeners generally. Our actions have been taken to 
Feary out policies recommended or approved by parliamentary committees. 
Be There are no new policies or changes in policies to report. Some decisions 
i ‘have been made to further implement ‘policies long laid down and many times 
i reaffirmed. 
What I would wish to discuss with you are some steps which have been 
decided on to implement and further implement the policies which have been 
| oe laid down and consistently reaffirmed by parliamentary committees. I 
wish to review the background of these policies. And I want to try to explain 
ie what is involved in the steps to carry them out. I would like first to go 
back to that very wise body, the Aird Commission. 
The Aird Commission in its report (page 7) said:— 


We would like, therefore, to recommend as a matter for consideration, 
the establishment of seven (7) stations, each having an aerial input of 
say 50,000 watts; one station to be suitably located in each province, 
except in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, where 
one station could be centrally located to serve these three provinces. The 
proposed high-power stations could form the nucleus of the system and as 
each unit were brought into operation it could be ascertained what local 
areas, if any, were ineffectively served and stations of smaller power 
could accordingly be established to serve these places. 
| ag We would also suggest that the high-power stations might be so 
i designed as to permit, in time, an increase of power to an economic 
maximum and of being so modelled as ultimately to provide for two 
programmes being broadcast simultaneously on different wavelengths. 


___ Even in those days, the Aird Commission saw the possibility in the future 
a alternative national network programmes being broadcast across the country 
for > the choice of listeners. 
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The parliamentary committee of 1932 in its report (page 729) recommended — 
“a chain of high-power national stations, operating on clear channels, located — 
at suitable intervals, the location to be determined by a careful technical survey — 
of Canada”. The Committee recommended the public ownership of all high- — 
power stations under a national system of broadcasting, with low-power stations — 
individually operated or co-ordinated in relation to the dominant system. ; 

The 1936 committee on the basis of whose report the present Canadian ~ 
Broadcasting Act was passed, said in its report (page 785) :— _ 4 
We regard it as a fundamental requirement that complete coopera- — 

tion be established and maintained at all times between the minister and © 
the corporation, and that the minister before taking any action towards ~ 
the authorizing of any new private stations, changing the power of such ~ 
stations, assigning wave-lengths and other co-related questions, shall — 
first consult with and obtain the recommendations of the corporation — 
to the end that if and when it is decided to extend the national system, ~ 
‘the location and organization of private stations will be such as to permit — 
of the efficient absorption of any or all of them into the national system. @ 


The committee also said it reaffirmed the principle of complete nationali- 
gation of radio broadcasting in Canada. |G 


By. Mr. Hansell: . 

Q. When you quote from the minutes, have you got the page numbers?— | 

‘A. I can get them for you very quickly. These were taken from the 1932 and © 
1936 final reports. I am sorry I have not the pages. ‘ , 
The CuatrMaNn: We will let Mr. Dunton go on without mentioning the page 3 
numbers and they will be located and supplied and will find their way into the © 
record. Can you arrange to do that later, Mr. Dunton? ah ‘“- 
The Wrrness: Yes, I could do it in two minutes now I could give you the © 
1936. one right away. These are from the final reports, and they are usually a © 
page or two in length at the end of each volume. : 
It added:— a 
Your committee recommends that the corporation immediately con- — 

sider ways and means of extending national coverage, either by linking © 

- additional existing private stations to the corporation’s network or by the — 
establishment of new stations. a 


In line with these recommendations and with the provisions and inten- — 
tions of the Broadcasting Act, the CBC immediately after its establishment in 
1936 worked out a plan of national coverage through publicly owned stations — 
and providing that all high power stations should be owned by the Corporation. — 
Dr. Frigon has outlined this plan for you. ~ 

That is, the technical details of the plan have been outlined to you by Dr. 
Frigon. : 5 
One of the first things the corporation did after its establishment was to — 
apply to the federal government for the institution of a conference between ~ 
other nations on the continent regarding the use of air channels. A primary 
purpose was to obtain the allocation to Canada of clear channels forthe publicly — 
owned high power stations built or to be built in the future. Si 

After very difficult. and complicated negotiations the Canadian delegation ~ 
obtained agreement to certain clear channels allocated geographically in very 
close conformity with the Corporation’s plan of national coverage. se 

The general policy of the corporation was made very clear in published 
statements of the corporation at the time. I think you would be interested in — 
the minutes of the second meeting of the board. I think it is this minute. I think” 
you will be interested in the actual minute from the second meeting of the 
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board. _I think it is this minute that Mr. Browne mentioned which was approved 
back in 1937 by the Department of Transport as the basic principle of public 
ownership of high power stations with community stations all kept at. a lower 
power. I am not reading anything new because this minute was quoted in the 
“brief which was produced by the Canadian Association of Broadcasters in 1941 


which shows that not only had the general policy been very clearly stated’in | 
“a number of public statements, some of which I will indicate, but that the 
el res el the corporation’s minute was known. That was in 1941. 
- The minute is this. ig 
q By Mr. Fleming: eras 
a Q. oe the date?—A. The second meeting of the board, December 17th, — 
18th and 19th, 1936. 


. It was resolved that the Minister of Transport be advised that the 
a Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation recom- 
4 mend that as a basic principle all clear channels should be reserved for and 
4 allocated to stations of the corporation and that no new private station 
4 should be licensed and no existing private station relicensed after the 
; 


next licence period, to operate on a power in excess of 1 kw. provided 
a that existing private stations in excess of this power be, for the time - 
_ being and until the corporation’s system is developed, authorized to conti- 
nue to operate on power in excess of 1 kw. in such cases as may seem 
desirable. 


I say that general basic policy of the corporation, which had the approval of 
“the Department of Transport, was made the subject of a number of public 
‘statements. For instance, in the report of the parhamentary committee of 
1938, the first committee after the establishment of the corporation, the chair- 
man of the Board of Governors said on page 5 of the proceedings of the 
Bites of 1938 :— 

es. 


Without relying solely on the terms of the Aird report itself, but on 
what we believe to be the absolute essential interest of broadcasting in 
Canada, the Corporation has determined that it will retain in the name of 
State control of high power facilities within Canada; that no new station 
will be given a licence in excess of 1,000 watts and that no existing station 
of 1,000 watts or over will have its power increased. We do not seek a 
monopoly; that would be ridiculous, but we have determined, and the 
Government has approved, that high power broadcasting in Canada 
should be controlled by the CBC for the benefit of the people of Canada. 


' Mr. Brockington reiterated this policy at other points in his testimony 
“(pages 27 and 54), emphasizing that all high power facilities should be retained 
for the national system. 

"The Committee of 1938 said in its report, at page 194 of the proceedings:— 


; With respect to the Corporation’s plan of national coverage involving 
the ownership of high power stations and the extension of CBC coverage to 
reach all parts of Canada, your Committee wishes to indicate its approval. 
It is considered that the development of this plan is of great importance 
in the national interest. Your Committee is of the opinion that while 
private stations will continue to serve a useful local purpose, the Corpora- 
tion urgently requires its own comprehensive facilities for distribution. 


q Before the 1939 Committee the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
eiterated the same principles. He said (page 5) :— 

, The CBC plan of national coverage is in essentials the same as that 

-_- recommended by the Aird Commission and by the parliamentary com- 
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mittee of 1932. It predicates the ownership by the corporation of all high 
power stations. It assigns to private stations, except in so far as they’ are’ — 
used for network purposes by the corporation, a purely local function. 


He went on (page 6):— A) 
The CBC’s plan of national coverage was outlined subsequent to its — 
survey of the coverage of all stations in Canada. It was summarized by ~ 
myself and also by the Honourable Mr. Howe in a speech at Moncton in g 
October, 1937. These are the Minister’s words:— 
The Broadcasting Corporation has adopted, as a policy, govern- — 
ment ownership and operation of the larger stations. In future private 
stations will not be allowed to expand beyond one thousand watts, — 
while existing larger stations will not be permitted to increase their 
present power. The Corporation will, however, proceed as rapidly as — 
~ funds will permit to build a series of high-powered stations, which — 
will in themselves give full coverage. : 


Mr. Brockington continued :— 
With that policy, which I submit is incontrovertible, unified control is — 
essential if the plan of national coverage, necessarily carried out by © 
stages, is to be achieved and if broadcasting generally is to be co-ordinated 


in the public interest. 


The Committee in its report noted 
plan of national coverage. That is on 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. 1939?—A. 1939; that is in the period between the Havana meeting and — 
when the allocation of channels under the Havana Agreement came into effect. P 
The matter of the 1A clear channels came up very specifically at the 1942 — 
committee. That was the first committee following 1939. That was just the year © 
after the Board had recommended that three of the clear channels be allotted 
provisionally to three private stations. 4 
On page 333 of the proceedings of that Committee Mr. Coldwell is ques- 
tioning Dr. Frigon about the 1A clear channels. - This is part of the passage:— 


* Q. 1 wanted to ask you something about the apportionment of © 
channels, Dr. Frigon. I believe that under the Havana Agreement some. 
dispositions of channels were made. Then I think there was some agree-— 
ment, was there not, with Mexico regarding the clearance of channels, or” 
am I wrong in that?—A. Well, they have an agreement to take care of the. 
whole of the North American and South American countries. i 

Q. How many clear channels were allotted to Canada?—A. Well, in- 
the class 1A channels, that is, on which stations operate with protection - 
to the border of the dominion, there are SIX. 4 

Q. There are six?—A. Six what you might call free channels. 5 

Q. What stipulations are attached to the allocating of these clear ~ 
channels to Canada?—A. Well, I do not know just what you mean. 

Q. Well, are they not to be used in a certain period of time by 
the corporation?—A. Oh, yes. ‘They are to be used within five years 
after the implementing of the agreement. , 

Q. After the implementing of the agreement?—A. Yes. i 

Q. What date was the agreement implemented?—A. That is March - 


28, 1941. 

Q. 1941?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. So that we have till 1946 to use those channels?—A. Right, sir. 
Q. What power may be use i . 
Q. They are all 50 kilowatts?—A. Yes. 


with satisfaction the development of this 4 
page 363 of the proceedings. : 
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Q. What is being done with those channels now?—A. Well, some 


B. have been used. Of course, this is really a matter which is in the hands 
of the radio division. At the present time we have used 50-kilowatt 
i stations at four points: Watrous, Toronto, Montreal and Sackville. 


Q. Yes.—A. We are occupying frequencies at all points where we 
have class 1A channel. For instance, we have at present a 1A station, 
CBF of 50 kilowatts, at Montreal; CBL, Toronto, of 50 kilowatts; CFRB 
Toronto, operating a 10-kilowatt; CKY of Winnipeg, operating a 15- 
kilowatt and CFCN Calgary, Alberta operating a 10-kilowatt and CBV, 
Quebec, of 1,000 watts, or 1 kilowatt. So we are occupying those fre- 
quencies now and we can increase the power of those stations which are 
not up to 50 kilowatts.up to 50 whenever we feel like it. 

Q. Those are not all corporation stations?—A. No. There are two 
that are not corporation stations. 

Q. What two are they?—A. CFRB, Toronto and CFCN, Calgary. 
Ph: Q. I understood there was another—A. CKY, Winnipeg; that is 
owned by the Manitoba Government. 
sf oo That is three stations that have been allotted clear channels?— 
Les: : 
Q. That can be occupied up to 50 kilowatts?—A. Right. . 
Q. Have they an understanding with you that they will be required 
to vacate those channels?—A. First of all, the frequencies are allocated 
annually and the Minister of Transport has always the right to make 
- a transfer in each year. 

Q. And there is no possibility of any misunderstanding that these 

stations have a vested interest in those channels?—A. No. 

I Q. None whatever.—A. No. 

Q. So that they can be renewed at any time that the corporation 
a needs those channels?—A. They can be turned over to the CBC. 

ie Q. For its own purposes?—A. Yes. 


_ The committee took a recess. 

| The committee resumed at 11.30 a.m. 

~The Cuairman: Come to order, gentlemen. I see a quorum. Mr. Dunton 
will continue now. f 

Le ‘The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, I had just finished referring to a passage from 
the 1942 committee about class 1A channels which ended up: 


i Q. So that they can be renewed at any time that the corporation 
bY needs those channels?—A. They can be turned over to the CBC. 
ra -Q. For its own purposes?—A. Yes. 


K 
It is interesting to note— 


. By Mr. Fleming: 

— Q. What is that you are reading from?—-A. That was the quotation I was 
making from the proceedings of the 1942 committee. I gave you the reference 
defore. 

- The Cuarrman: The references are going on the record. 

_ Mr. Fremine: That is the proceedings, not the report? 

_ The Wrrness: It is the proceedings. I think it is interesting to note that 
ter on in the sittings of that committee representatives of the C.A.B. appeared 
ore the,committee, Mr. Bannerman and Mr. Joseph Sedgwick— 


By Mr. Fleming: 

- Q. This is 1942?—A. 1942 still—and various references showed that they 
4d carefully perused the report of the proceedings of the committee. That 
~ 69653—7 
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1942 committee in its final report, at page 1088 of its proceedings, reaffirmed the 
principle of — aii pete a 
the public ownership of all high power stations under a national system of 
broadcasting with low power stations individually operated or co-ordinated 
in relation to the dominant system. . o 


The Committee’s report also said (page 1095): — 

The private broadcasting stations have no vested interest in the 
sound-waves they are allowed to use. The Government and the Corpora=— 
tion should not hesitate to terminate any licence when it is in the public” 
interest to do so. Any increase in power considered necessary and 
desirable to occupy the channels allowed under the Havana Agreement 

should be made in stations owned or taken over by the Corporation. 4 


The next committee was that of 1943. That committee said in its report, 
ai page 261—and this was a reference that Mr. Ross brought up earlier—agy 
follows, and I quote the full passage:— ys 

Last year your committee recommended that “any increase 1n power 
considered necessary and desirable to occupy the channels allowed under 
the Havana Agreement should be made in stations owned or taken over 
by the corporation”. Evidence was presented to the effect that there may 

be danger of losing the full use of channels now assigned to Canada by the 


Ms 


Havana Agreement. We believe that the corporation should safeguard 


these channels and, if necessary, consider increasing the power of all 
stations to the limit of the agreement. g 
i 


In case there is any doubt about the meaning of those sentences, it should 
be noted that on the first page of its report, at p. 257 of its proceeding the 
committee of 1943 specifically reaffirms the principle of “the public ownership 
of all high-powered stations under a national system of broadeasting . . .” 4 

The principle of the public ownership of all high power stations and the 
use of the clear channels for this purpose again came particularly to the attention 


of the 1944 committee. 
By Mr. Fleming: ; 
Q. What do you mean by clear channels?—A. Clear channels under 
Havana Agreement for high power stations. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 
Q. Class 1A?-A. Clear channels for 1A and 1B. 


By Mr. Fleming: h 

Q. That is what you mean, 1A and 1B stations?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Beauporn: You should know that by now. i: 
The Wrrness: There are also references on pages 335, 336 and 337 whi 
T will not read to the committee, but which the committee might find of inter 

In its report the committee reaffirms the list of main principles set out 
previous committees, and the second is that of the public ownership of all h 
power stations under a national system of broadcasting. ; Bi 

It has been a basic public policy of radio in Canada for the past 15 year 
that all high-power stations should be owned by the national system. It 1 
policy that has been stated again and again by the Corporation, that has b 
publicly approved by the Government, that has been stated and reaffirme 
each successive parliamentary committee. It is a policy that must have 
well-known to the operators of three stations allowed in 1941 to use class 14 
channels, which were for eventual use by stations of 50 kw or higher. The wa 
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In the series of high-power stations of the national system, as Dr. Frigon has 
7 pointed out, there are two big gaps—in Alberta and Manitoba. The Board of 
_ Governors has decided that the plans always contemplated should be carried 
4 out and that 50 kw stations should be built to bring a full national service to the 
_ people of Alberta and Manitoba, on distant farms just as well as in towns and 
~ cities. 

i The planned location of the Alberta station, between Calgary and Edmonton, 
and the design of its aerial, will be such as to bring good service to just about 
. the whole population of the province, in the north as well as in the south, in a 
shape like that (indicating on map) right down to the border well north of 
_ Edmonten. 

___ This will mean making a full array of the programmes on the Trans-Canada 
network available to the listeners of the province, as in other parts of Canada. 
_ At present outlets for the Trans-Canada network in the province are the private 
stations CJCA in Edmonton, CFAC in Calgary and CJOC in Lethbridge. But 
_ these stations, of course, can carry only a limited number of netsvork programmes. 
Their own commitments prevent them from carrying many non-commercial 
"programmes which the CBC puts on the network. And their listeners miss the 
chance to hear these programmes. The new station will bring a far fuller 
national network service to Alberta; it will bring it to more listeners and will 
Bering it cn a far better signal to many than the partial service they now can get. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. In what part of the settled area do you suggest there is not a good signal 
coming in now?—A. From the trans-Canada outlet, the farther you get from 
‘Calgary to the south; that area between Calgary and Edmonton, north of 
BF monton: as you leave the more concentrated service area of those stations in 
Edmonton, Calgary and Lethbridge. 

-  Q. It is perfect from the boundaries north of Edmonton now. I know 
that from personal experience and knowledge.—A. Our technical survey showed 
that it is not perfect. I was emphasizing two points: one was better coverage, 
but also that better coverage carrying a much fuller broadcasting service, 
particularly of the non-commercial programmes. 

_ The CBC station at Watrous, Saskatchewan, carrying a full network service, 
an be heard in parts of Alberta, chiefly in the east. But we do not regard it 
as providing anything like an adequate service in Alberta. We feel the 
isteners of Alberta deserve a proper service, which their licence fees help to 
ovide, as can be heard in other main parts of Canada. 

The establishment of a station with studio facilities in Alberta, will also 
mable the CBC to do some regional programming for the province. Other 
yarts of the country get a share of CBC regional broadcasting, fitted in with 
the national network pattern. In British Columbia some programming, 
particularly suited to the wants of the area, is carried on. And programmes 
m that region are carried on the network to other parts of Canada. It is 
uanned that some of the same sort of thing be developed in Alberta. 

_ I think in radio matters we must constantly remember the nature of our 
ountry. We of the board believe it is a prime purpose of the CBC to be a 
oree in the development of Canada as a nation. But we do not think that just 
ans delivering programmes from one part of the country to the other. We 
1 it also means providing opportunities at times for each different region of 
country to talk with itself. And it very much means opportunities for each 
n to talk to other parts of the country. The establishment of the new 
ilities will contribute to those aims, particularly from the point of view of 
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Alberta: It will bring a much better national radio service to the Albertans, — 
it will give the CBC much more chance to communicate among themselves, and — 
it will give them more chance to talk to the rest of Canada. It will help | 
national radio carry out its function helping to bring all Canadians closer. — 
together. wens ~ 
I suggest we might look in more detail at what will happen in the Alberta ~ 
broadcasting picture. CJCA Edmonton, CFAC Calgary and CJOC Lethbridge, ; 
now outlets for a partial trans-Canada service, will be relieved of their network ~ 
obligations. Thus they will have more time free to devote to Alberta community © 
service, Station CFCN shifts from the clear channel of 1010 ke to that of 1060. — 
This frequency specifically for a 10 kw station in Alberta. was obtained at — 
Havana with CFCN in mind. On this frequency CFCN cannot have quite — 
as good coverage as on 1010 ke, a Class 1-A channel. Our engineers estimate © 
that in daytime it will be able to have better coverage in the south than it = 
now has. At night-time it will probably lose coverage in a section to the south © 
east of Calgary, largely in the lightly populated area north of Medieine Hat. © 
Its coverage straight south at night will actually. be extended further beyond © 
Lethbridge to the border, although it will have to accept occasional inter-— 
ference in the most southernly part. The estimate is roughly that it will stall” 
cover as far straight north as it does now. ° 
The important point is that CFCN will still have a power of 10 kw., which 

is twice the ceiling for private stations. It will still have the greatest power and 
ereatest coverage of any private station west of Winnipeg. It will still be able | 
to cover a very vast area of western Canada. : 
We feel that, as a result of CBC plans, Alberta will gain greatly in radio” 
service. The listeners of the province will be better served, and more on a par: 
with areas in the east where population is heavily concentrated. F 
I think we all have to remember—we do very much in the board—that those © 
listeners of Canada who own the national radio systems and every radio listener 
in Alberta will have a share in the ownership of the new station in Alberta. : 
I should like to turn for a few moments to the alternative scheme suggested © 

by Mr. Porter. I think it is noteworthy that the idea of CFCN at 50 kw. being} 
owned by a widely controlled company was not suggested when application was” 
made two years ago for higher power. I think it is noteworthy, too, that Mra 
Porter now says there is real objection to the ownership of a 50 kw. station by a— 
privately-controlled company, ¥ 
We think the type of radio station ownership suggested is an interesting one. 

We think there is much to be said for it. A concrete proposal for such owner= 
ship of a station at its proper power should be well worth considering. But our 
Board must view the particular suggestion made in relation to the structure ot 


channel. But the organization, although the shares would be very widely held, 
would still be a joint stock company. — It would still be in the commercial 
broadcasting business. We have been given to understand that it would very 
possibly have the same management as the station has at present. It must be 
remembered that if the station were assured of going to 50 kw. on a clear channel 
its commercial value already great, would rise sharply. Under the proposal this 
particular commercial broadcasting organization would occupy a class 1-A 
channel obtained for the national system; it would cover a whole region Of 
Canada; it would spread far over the fields of other community stations. Such 
a development would violate the principles laid down consistently by parlia- 
mentary committees. It would break down the division of functions between 
those of the national system and community stations, and it would cripple the 
development of the national system in that part of Canada. 4% 
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B' Widely spread ownership of CFCN at 10 kw. would not run into these 

objections. The new kind of control would be tried on the commercial station 

having the widest coverage in that whole part of the country, and the results 

_ would be very interesting to watch. 

Mr. Porter suggested that CBC might take the frequency of 1060 and 

establish a 50 kw. station in the extreme south of the province away down near 
the border, if the other signatories of the Havana Treaty would agree to this 
higher power. But this idea, even if agreement were obtained, ignores the need 

for national coverage in the northen sections of the provinces. Even with its 
radiation directed north, such a station from near the boundary, would not cover 

the listeners of a large proportion of the population of Alberta. 
The CBC, in its plan is thinking of listeners all over Alberta, north as well 

‘as south. And it is thinking of the future, and the likely further extension 

northward of the Alberta population. I think it is interesting that the proposal 
for CFCN is that it be at Calgary. Our proposal is for a station out in the 
country to get the widest possible coverage for Alberta. 

; It must be remembered that 50 kw. will be a minimum power on the 1010 
frequency. That is another reason for keeping the frequency for its original 
‘purpose and the use of the national system. The power later can go up to 500 

_kw’s. That is another and important reason, we feel, for keeping the original . 

frequency for the national system. Mr. Porter spoke of the eventual extension 
of the service further north. 

Mr. Porter spoke of particular needs of the people of Alberta to have means 
of communication among themselves. Under the CBC plan the province will 
have a very good structure of radio facilities that can serve this purpose. 

: First there will be high-power CBC station covering just about the whole 
' population of the province and available for a measure of regional programming. 
y Then there will be four stations under one management between them 
covering pretty well all the province—CJCA at Edmonton, CFAC at Calgary, 
_CFGP at Grande Prairie and CJOC at Lethbridge. 

a There will be CFCN covering a large percentage of the population from 

the south up to beyond Red Deer. And there will be CFRN covering area 

around Edmonton. 


a And there is the educational station CKUA reaching the area around 
Edmonton. There is a new station going in at Medicine Hat. 
__ Tf there is desire for regional programmes of a valuable kind beyond what 


the CBC will be able to supply it should be perfectly possible to work out 
" various plans to meet such a need. For instance broadcasts of CFCN and CFRN 
will cover most of the province. Again if there are non-commercial broadcasts 
of a useful nature for the whole rural population CFCN could carry them in 
the south, and undoubtedly, if such a large part of the population want them 


we 


as Mr. Porter suggests, Alberta authorities would probably be glad to have them 
 earried on the educational station CKUA for the area round Edmonton. Some 
_ possible schemes might require modifications of usual policies. But if the need 
is strong it could certainly be met. The board would be very glad to examine 
any suggested modifications to meet special needs of the Alberta rural population 
, In Manitoba the decision of the board so far has been that the CBC should 
build a high power station on the clear channel obtained at Havana for use in 
that province, and to recommend another good frequency obtained at Havana 
- for the purpose for station CKY owned by the Manitoba Telephone System. 
~The aim of the new station was to make full trans-Canada network service 
~ available to Manitoba listeners and also to bring this fuller service on a better 
~ signal to more outlying areas of the province. It was also designed to enable 
greater broadcasting in Manitoba of regional programmes coming from the CBC 
production centre at Winnipeg. 
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With the three stations in the prairies, there would be much greater © 
flexibility for regional programming to suit particular needs of western Canada. — 

In the interval since that decision, however, there has been an announcement — 
of policy by the federal government regarding the ownership of commercial — 
broadcasting stations by provincial governments. Arrangements may be made 
by agreement for the transfer of CKY to the CBC. There has not been an 
opportunity to carry on negotiations regarding such a possible transfer. These 
will be taken up as soon as there is time. 

In its first years the CBC found it necessary to have a second station in — 
the Toronto area in addition to station CBL- covering a large part of southern — 
Ontario. This was needed because of pressure of programmes both commercial — 
and non-commercial seeking the air from Toronto and because of a need of 
service in the most concentrated area of population in English speaking Canada. — 
Two stations were also found necessary in Montreal for similar reasons and on © 
account of the additional factor of languages. : 

The CBC-owned station CJBC has been operating for years in the Toronto 
area. Its power is 5 kw. It gives good coverage of the city of Toronto and a con- 
siderable surrounding area. As far as I know, there has been no objection over 
the years to the operation of this station. Although, as has been pointed out, the ~ 
signal strength of CJBC is as strong in the city of Toronto as that of CFRB. — 
I do not know of any complaints about competition from it coming from any 
other Toronto private station. CJBC carries a good and full programme service. | 
Some people regard it as the best programmed station in the Toronto area. It — 
certainly does provide good alternate broadcasting for the listeners who can 
hear it. 


By Mr. Fleming: a 

Q. I was wondering on what you based that statement. Are there some — 
studies you are going to produce?—A. No, the surveys do not show that CFBC, — 
in many periods, is the most popular station or has the greatest number of lis- ~ 
teners. We do not hold that at all. We do not argue, by any means, that it is © 
the most popular station in the area where it may be serving. 4 
The question. of providing alternative network broadcasting came before © 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1942. At the time there was an increasing © 
demand for alternative network facilities. Alternative to the trans-Canada 
_ network operating right across the country, listeners in certain areas would be © 
able to hear the same network programmes for different stations. 
And also in some areas there was duplication of broadcasts—that is listeners © 

in some areas would be getting the same network programmes on different sta- — 
tions. The committee recommended in its report, page 105, “that every effort be © 
made to obviate duplication of broadcasts in the same areas and to provide © 
listeners with alternative programmes.” i 
Following that recommendation the CBC made -extensive studies of the ~ 
question. An alternative network had been operating previously, but not on ~ 
a regular basis. After careful investigation it was decided to set up in 1944 ~ 
a second national network to be known as the Dominion network. The structure ~ 
of the network was based on the CBC station CJBC, Toronto, as the key © 
station. Stations in areas where there had been duplication of Trans-Canada — 
programmes were shifted to the Dominion network and other private stations | 
across the country added to form a national network reaching from coast — 
to coast. <e : 
The following is then the basis network picture in Canada. There is the — 
Trans-Canada network shown in black lines. There is the Trans-Canada 
which is at present composed of 7 CBC and 17 basic affiliated private stations — 
together with some supplementaries which are added on occasions. The 


. 


7 CBC stations carry a full network service. The 17 basic affiliated private _ 
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stations carry a partial service consisting of commercial programmes and some 
non-commercial programmes. The French network consists of 3 CBC stations 
and supplementary private stations. The Dominion network consists of only 
‘one basic CBC station and 28 private stations. 

» We have got this picture. That means: a commercial programme or any 
programme in reserved time on the Trans-Canada network will reach a very 
large percentage of the English speaking population of Canada. Such a 
programme on the Dominion network will also reach a large percentage, although 
not as great as on the Trans-Canada network. Through the operation of the 
two networks most listeners have opportunities of choice between two national 
network programmes. The establishment and growth of the Dominion network 
has been an important development in broadcasting in Canada. It has been 
‘of great benefit to listeners who have been given the choice of a number of 
periods of two good network programmes. It has made available to these listeners 
additional non-commercial as well as commercial programmes. It has also been 
to the decided benefit of a number of private stations whose operations 
have been greatly assisted by the revenue and programme service derived through 
this network. © 
h So far the Dominion network is operating in the evening hours only. It 
is desirable, however, that its operation be extended to daytime hours as well. 
‘The affiliated private stations have been pressing for such a development 
‘and it would obviously be to the benefit of listeners. You will remember 
that Mr. Love in his evidence said he had emphasized that the Dominion 
network could provide a service fully comparable to the Trans-Canada _net- 
work service. He is one of the many managers of Dominion network affihated 
‘stations who have been pressing for a further expansion of the service of 
‘the network. 
__ The CBC would like to meet this need and extend the operation of the 
Dominion network to daytime hours. This expansion, however, would involve 
‘substantial wireline costs, but chiefly wireline costs. Full 16-hour programme 
‘service is already available on the key station CJBC. It is a question of 
making this service available on wirelines to stations, and through them to 
listeners all across Canada, instead of just in one area. To help meet the 
cost. of keeping these wirelines open many more hours a day, some daytime 
commercial programmes on the network are needed. : 
On any network the importance of key stations owned and operated by 
the network organization itself is very great. It is on such stations that a 
network must rely for a good part of its basic strength. It 1s from the key 
‘stations that a large part of the network programmes originate and from them 
‘that operations generally are controlled. On the Dominion network there is 
‘only one such key station, CJBC. 

' The clear channel of 860 kes was obtained with great difficulty for 
Canada with the other clear channels at the Havana Conference in 1937. - Like 
he others, it was for the use of the national radio system of Canada. By 
the treaty it was allocated for use in Ontario. The Board of Governors has 
‘decided that the power of CJBC should be raised to 50 kw and it recom- 
mended that the frequency of 860 kes be made available for this purpose of 
the national system. 
This increase in the power of CJBC will make the programmes on this station 
available to a far greater number of people in outlying parts of southern 
Ontario outside the Toronto area where they cannot now be well heard. 
“The changes will not add anything to the listening in the Toronto area itself. 
“Nor will it take anything away. The broadcasting service on station CJBC 

; provided through licence fees of listeners. It is only logical therefore that 
it should be made available to the greatest. possible number, particularly 
‘in more outlying districts. It is already available fully to the people in the 
whole metropolitan area.- 


| 
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The increase. in the power of the key station will directly make available 
Dominion network programmes to many more listeners outside the Toronto area, 
This additional coverage of the basic station will also improve the coverage of 
the whole Dominion network and strengthen it as a national broadcasting facility. 
It will make it more worthwhile to put good non-commercial programmes on thi 
network. It will make the network more worthwhile for good commercial’ 
programmes. This strengthening of the Dominion network and an extension of its, 
hours of service will in turn mean more and better programmes: for listeners m7 
all parts of Canada through the 28 affiliated stations. I should like to mention 
briefly our views as to commercial programmes in relation to the national 
system. The purpose of the CBC is not to make profits through business) 
operations. Our purpose is to provide the best broadcasting we can all across: 
Canada. We regard commercial programmes as one means of assisting to this” 
end. They provide many broadcasts which a great many listeners like very | 
much. They also contribute to the heavy costs of running a nation-wide radio” 
system in this immensely complicated country of Canada. They are an important” 
factor in meeting the varied needs of listeners in the country. ~ | 

In this matter of a Dominion network and station CJBC, there is no question 
of getting business for the sake of getting it or for profits. There is no question™ 
of taking business from anyone else. The aim is entirely one of service to 
listeners. If the Dominion network is strengthened, there is a better national 
radio facility. It may also encourage more sponsors to develop or provide more 
programmes for broadcasting over this national network which in turn would help 
support its cost. I know the CBC management, for instance, would be more’ 
than delighted if the revenues from added commercial programmes on the Dom- 
inion network covered the cost of extending the wireline service in the daytime. 
That would be doing extremely well. The CBC would not be any better off, 
but listeners all across the country would have a better service. The business” 
advantage would go to the 28 private affiliated stations on the network who- 
would have added revenues and more good network programmes. At the same 
time more good non-commercial programmes which can now be heard only in the 
Toronto area, and others which may be developed, would become available 
all across the country. And in spite of what has been said, we believe that 
many CBC produced non-commercial programmes are at least of as much and 
we think more value than many commercial programmes. i 

The move to increase the power of CJBC will be carrying out the publie 
policy consistently maintained and reaffirmed of the public ownership of all high 
power stations under a national system. It will also be carrying out the purpose: 
of the CBC of extending national programme service to outlying areas. It will 
reinforce the facilities for providing the best possible national broadcasting right” 
across Canada. In this case, by aiding the sound development of alternate 
national network service to all parts of the country. ie 

I think we should consider in more detail what will happen in the broad- 
casting picture of southern Ontario. Station CJBC will go on a power of 50 kw 
on the frequency of 860 kes. That will make broadcasting on this station avail-) 
able to a large area of the province where it cannot now be heard. It must be 
remembered, too, that 50 kw will be the minimum on which a station may operate 
on this Class 1A channel. The possibility of higher power in the future is another 
reason why this frequency should be occupied by the national system. a 

The Board suggested four frequencies as having possibilities for station” 
CFRB so that-its engineers would have wide opportunities of making the most 
satisfactory possible technical plans. Since the frequency of 860 kes is the best 
possible class of channel available, some listeners in outlying districts will not be” 
able to hear station CFRB or hear it as well on its new frequency. But CFRB 
will continue to cover not only the whole Toronto area, but also.a wide area 
further out in the province. It will continue to have the privileged position 1 
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~ now has, with its power double that of any other private station in eastern 
Canada. It will still have the greatest coverage of any private station in eastern 
_ Canada and that in the area of heaviest concentration of the English language 
- population in the country. In power and coverage it will still be far above com- 
- peting private stations in the Toronto area, one of which is limited to 5 kw in 
daytime and only 1 kw at night; and the other of which is limited on account of 
' the frequency it is on to only daytime operation. Figures show that the income 
of station CFRB is about two-thirds the commercial revenue of all the CBC 
' stations in Canada. We are quite confident that in its position station CFRB will 
continue to thrive and also that is should be able to do good community service 
not only in Toronto, but in a wide area around. That is the very strong desire 
_ and wish of the board. 
e It has been suggested that there is a desire to steal the audience of station 
' CFRB. If this were the aim, then the corporation would be moving to expropriate 
_. the station. This the corporation with the approval of the board could do, and 
such a move would be quite within the bounds of recommendations of parlia- 
metary committees. But there is no thought of such expropriation. 
rh ‘I should like to mention the little discussion yesterday about cancelling 
_ licences and changing frequencies. There is a vast difference between cancelling 
. the licence, and changing the frequency of a station and maintaining its licence. 
In this case there has been no move by the board or anyone else to cancel the 
licence of CFRB. There has been a move to. change its frequency. Frequencies 
» have been changed in this country on private stations dozens, scores and perhaps 
- hundreds of times. I think station CFRB has been changed three or four times 
* in its history. Mr. Browne produced earlier an example of some changes in 
' frequencies. It is a common practice in broadcasting to change a frequency. It 
- is less common to cancel the licence of a station, and the board has not the 
' slightest desire to do that nor any suggestion of expropriating. 


ib By Mr. Beaudoin: 
ie Q. Why do you not expropriate CFRB?—A. We think it is doing good 


ie 


ie service in the Toronto area. 
iil Q. How can you say today you do not want to do that? You may want to 


ie do it in a month or two months from. now?—A. It is possible. I am really 
- explaining what the thinking of the board has been, and there is no thought of 
_ expropriating or taking its licence at all. Our thinking has been that we want 
CFRB to keep on thriving and doing at least as good service as it is doing now. 
By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. You ‘mean— 
The CuHarrman: Mr. Coldwell, I was going to break in on Mr. Beaudoin, 
_ and if you can hold back it would be better. 
- Mr. Breavpotn: I will refrain from asking any more questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: He did get away with that one. 
ig The Wrrness: There is no desire to get the large Toronto area audience of 
_ CFRB. The place of CFRB on the dial will change to another frequency number. 
_ We believe that the listeners, as they have done on other occasions in the past, will 
- quickly find on what frequency the programmes to which they listen to are being 
: 
; 


- broadcast. Listeners who like the programmes of CFRB will undoubtedly 
- quickly get accustomed to the change. The management of the CBC will be glad, 
| for instance, to co-operate in publicity plans to announce and publicize on CJBC 
~ that there has been a change in the frequency of CFRB. If somebody thinks they 
are listening to CFRB on CJBC they will very quickly realize what to do if they 
' desire to tune in to radio station CFRB. 

ie. Nor does the CBC plan in any way to take away business from station 
_ CFRB. Station CJBC is a key station on a Canadian national network. 
-CFRB is a community station which has the special privilege of a link of its 
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own with a United States network. The operations of these two are quite — 


different in character. Uae 

Nor is there any thought connected with these plans of taking the Columbia. 
network affiliation away from the station CFRB. It should be noted that the 
Board has year by year given approval of this affiliation, as it is our duty to do, in 
spite of a recommendation of the 1942 Parliamentary Committee “that the 
Corporation should consider if the continuance of such outlets is in the interest 
of broadcasting and of the Corporation”. It would be hard to-say that the 
continuance since then has been in the interests of the Corporation. Under the 
present affiliation arrangement, as we explained to you, Columbia programmes 
carried on either the Trans-Canada or Dominion networks are broadcast in 
Toronto by CFRB while the CBC station in the area, either CJBC or CBL has 
to provide a special programme to fill the period, although these programmes 
are on CBC network across the country. The Board has also in effect a policy 
against the granting of any further such affiliations of Canadian stations with 
non-Canadian networks. But in spite of these considerations the affiliation of 
CFRB has been allowed to continue and the present plans are in no way a move 
to take away the affiliation. 

It is the aim of the Board that the clear channel of 860 be used for the 
purpose for which it was obtained—for the development of national broadcasting 
in Canada. If this aim were not carried out the usefulness of the national 
system of broadcasting to listeners would be considerably reduced. 

Mr. Sedgwick has suggested an alternative; that is that station CFRB stay 
on the 860 frequency. It must be considered just what this would mean. If the 
frequency were not to be lost to Canada as a Class 1A channel it would mean 


that CFRB would build a new 50 kw. transmitter. And 50 kw is only the | 


minimum power at which this frequency may be used under the Treaty. At 50 
kw. CFRB would have ten times the power of any other private station in 
eastern Canada. It would invade the service areas of a number of more com- 
munity stations scattered throughout southern Ontario. The commercial value 
of the station, of course, with such a wide coverage, would rise sharply. 
Allowing one private station to have high power would cut across the long 
established public policy of divisions of functions between the national system 
and private community station. The station would not be covering a community 
or group of communities, but would be covering a whole region of the country. 
It has been a long established public policy, consistently-affrmed at Parliamen- 


tary committee, that the national system should’ provide the high power — 


regional coverage, while private stations gave service for community areas. 
The Board of Governors believes that the Canadian radio system is partic- 
ularly well-suited to the needs of the country. We believe there is not only a 


place, but a very great need, for both a national system and for community ~ 


stations. We wish to see community stations flourish, and the record of the 


Corporation bears this out. We wish to see private stations do more and better — 


good community service of the kind reported to you. We wish to see good 
relations between the national system and community stations, as on 95 per- 
cent of radio matters there is. But we do not think these aims will be served by 
private stations leaving their field to break into the field of the national system. 


The other project on which action has been urgent is the raising of the 


power of the CBC station at Chicoutimi from 1 kw to 10 kw. 


I think the Committee will understands the need there has been for concerted rs 
action on the part of the Corporation. Normally the projects I have mentioned | 
would have been spread over several years, but now we have been faced by the — 
condition of international agreements regarding the clear channels. In February — 
of this year, at a meeting in Washington, the Havana Agreement, and therefore — 
the time limitation for the use of clear channels, was extended. But as Dra 
Frigon has explained a meeting of the signatory countries will be held in the ~ 
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Fall of 1947 to work on a new agreement to go into effect before 1949 or by 
March, 1949, at the very latest. By the time of the meeting in 1947, if the 
Canadian delegation is to be in any reasonable position, it will be necessary 
_ that the clear channels be occupied, or at least high power stations just about to 
% into operation on them, otherwise there will be very serious danger of their 
being lost to Canada. And high power stations take a considerable time to plan 
4 and to build. i 
i. The General Manager has outlined briefly the technical developments 
_ beyond these 4 projects I have mentioned which are foreseen as probably needed 
_ during the coming five or six years. The Board has studied these and approved 
the plans on a tentative basis, but no definite decisions have been made. I 
_ think it is important to note in those proposals Dr. Frigon went over, that they 
are all to bring improved service. I am speaking now of the proposals for 
' raising the power of different stations. They are all to bring an improved service 
or a service for the first time to outlying areas. There is a need in the peninsula 
down in western Ontario towards Windsor where there is at present almost no 
_ Canadian radio to be heard. I think it is important to note that none of those 
increases of power mentioned would cause any disturbance in any frequencies 
to private stations. The question of a frequency for a new station in the 
_ Windsor area is being looked into. 
The last parliamentary committee, at page 556, said this:— 

¥ Your Committee are of the opinion that this money (the operating 
5 surplus) should be devoted to improving programmes and that capital 
fs) expenditure should be provided from moneys granted by Parliament or 
aN by loans rather than taken from fees collected from licences and com- 
i mercial earnings. Looking to the future of radio much costly preliminary 
_-_ work and expenditure will have to be made to develop television, frequency 
4 modulation and facsimile. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
# should keep up-to-date and be prepared to make effective any advances 


hae in modern radio. To meet this need your Corporation should have 
F) . appropriated by Parliament to its use for these specific and other purposes 
_ ____ sufficient moneys to meet their needs so that the general radio services 
h _ to the country should be uniform. : 


It is proposed that the capital expenditures now envisaged be covered by loans 
from the Government to the Corporation. It is estimated that the revenues 
‘arising from the carrying of network programmes on the new stations will 
cover their operating costs and interest on the capital involved together with 
an extra for the general amortization to which the Corporation will be obligated. 
Thus it is estimated that the establishment of the new stations at present 
‘projected should not affect the overall balance between the Corporation’s income 
and revenue. 

_ At present the Canadian Broadcasting Act sets a limit of $500,000 on the 
amount which may be on loan from the Government to the Corporation. During 
“the gap caused by the war these construction needs as outlined piled up. The 
whole development of the national system was held up for six years and there is 
‘ow this six years to catch up. The $500,000 limit on loan does not provide 
latitude to permit the improvements in service now needed. It is proposed that 
provision be made allowing for loans for capital expenditure above this amount 
icient to permit of the financing of the projects required over the next few 
years. Each project, of course, will be subject to individual study and to specific 
approval. itary 
__. As has been pointed out, costs of maintaining a national radio service in 
Canada and programming it have been rising sharply in recent years. On the 
“other hand, income from licence fees and at present also from commercial revenue 
“ts off. As pointed out the position should not be affected by the establishment 
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of the new high power stations which it is estimated should just about pay their 


own way. 
The Committee of 1942 (page 1095) said:— 
It is recommended that discussions be entered into between the 
Corporation and the Department to see if the amount retained by the 
Department out of licence fees could not be reduced so as to make- 
available more money to be used by the Corporation on pragrammes. 


To aid the Corporation in providing good national broadcasting service to — 
the people of Canada, it is proposed that the Canadian Broadcasting Act be — 
amended so that the Corporation will receive for broadcasting purposes the full — 
amount of licence fees paid by radio listeners. This full amount is needed to ~ 


help maintain the standard of Canadian programmes produced by and for ¢ 
Canadians in the face of rising costs. z 3 
7 


By Mr. Fleming: | 
Q. Would you explain that last remark? It was not clear to me. Would | 
you explain what you are proposing about the licence fees?—A. At the present — 
time, Mr. Chairman, the Department of Transport in effect retains the cost of — 
collecting and administering the collection of licence fees. f 
. Q. They pay you the net?—-A. The corporation receives only the net amount — 
after all those costs, although actually I believe there is an item in the depart-— 
mental estimates covering at least part of that, but actually that apparently 
only permits the financial authorities to hold back that. much from the licence 
fees in the Department of Transport, although parliament votes the item each — 
year in the Department of Transport estimates. What. is suggested is that the 
full amount of licence fees which we feel the radio listeners think they pay ~ 
for radio service, should go to that purpose. y 
Q. And the taxpayers pay the cost of collection and administration ?—A. Yous 


that is right. . 
Q. Which is quite substantial?A. Yes; a total of about $500,000, I think. — 


By Mr. Coldwell: i 

Q. What is your proposal, Mr, Dunton, regarding the financing of the new 
projects of the CBC? Would you kindly just summarize that again?—A. We 
have to borrow money. i 
Q. Yes?—A. The government would have to loan us the money to do it. a 

Q. Yes?—A. There would be, of course, a charge on the corporation to be. 
amortized. . if 
Q. Over a period of years?—A, Yes. It is estimated by the management, 
considering our internal bookkeeping, that the revenue arising from the use of 
those facilities would just about pay the way of those facilities. We do nol 
count on making any profit out of them but to just about cover operating cost” 
of the facilities, maintaining them, pay the interest on the money and allow for 
amortization. Therefore it is estimated they would not affect our operating | 
picture between revenue and income. . . 
Q. What you are actually proposing now is interesting from this point of 
view. There was some discussion as to that in the House in 1936, when the 
Radio Broadcasting Act was before the House. I happen to have looked through 
the discussion very carefully and I remembered that Mr. Bennett had said this, 
which will be found at p. 3711 of Hansard, 1946:— ie 


veges a is better to provide in the estimates for a loan to them so that they. 
will be free as a corporation to spend it, than to leave them in a position 


opr eo 


—- 


where they will have to make application for the purpose of securing loandl 
for then there will enter into the question the many factors that have 


brought disaster to many of our enterprises of a public character, and it 
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will certainly not enure to the benefit of this institution if we are to 
maintain it as it now is, a publicly owned facility operating for the people 
at no cost at the present time except the licence fee of two dollars. 


Bo there was consideration given to that at the time; and as I remember it, it 

_ was contemplated that out of the licence fees and so on the expansion might not 

be possible. So I was interested in that proposal this morning,-:and that is why 

: ‘I asked you to repeat it-——A. I see. We look forward still to regular revenues 

§ of the corporation paying this off over a period of years. It would still be a 
loan. 

:  Q. Yes?—A. But there is no possibility under present conditions of us 
- financing the project out of our own surplus, or above the $500,000 loan limit. 

, Mr. Hansetu: Mr, Chairman, might I suggest— 

4 The Vich-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith will have the floor. 

: Mr. Hansetu: Mr. Smith has an important committee meeting to attend. 
a would suggest that we allow him to have the floor now. 

' Mr. Smrru: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I have to be at another place. - 

The Vice-CHarrman: I understand. Go ahead. 


i 
i 
- 
+ By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, going back to the Aird report, it is true that that is the 


foundation of everything i in Canada with respect to broadcasting; I mean, there 
i were some private stations, but we seem to be all building up from there. Lae Yes. 


way from that-report since, have we not?—A. I should say the chief departures 
_ from those principles have been in the direction of more privileges for and more 
_ development of private stations. 
- Q. I think it was suggested that we should completely nationalize the whole 
_ business?—A. Yes. 
Q. That that might be possible?—A. Yes. 
tea Q. But from that has come the present corporation which has a monopoly 
_ on network broadcasting in Canada... Is that correct?—A. Right. I put it this 
Way: we have a control. We do not use it in the form of an entire monopoly. 
a think it was intended that the monopoly was to be complete. But we have 
allowed a certain amount of network broadcasting outside of our own. 
bn Q. Let me put it this way, that if you wish you have a complete monopoly? 


@. And good as it was under the circumstances, we have departed a long 


ay Of chain broadcasting in Canada.—A. Yes. 
-  Q. And so far as coast to coast broadcasting is concerned—that is, chain 
network broadcasting——you do have and exercise a complete monopoly?—A. 
Yes. 
'. Q. So that the things that you have said with respect to the benefits which 
rivate stations receive from this network of yours, would be equally true if your 
network was owned otherwise?—A. It would depend how it was being operated, 
think, a good deal. 

pont). a want to ask you this question to start with. A private station probably 


) “never received a cent for them—and I am going a long way oath you there— 
_ because they are the audience builders, are they not?—A. They are important 
- audience builders. We do not rate them as high as some other people do. They 
[. are certainly important audience builders. 
, Q. Let us put it this way. You cannot sell a commercial programme against 
a ‘Lux Radio Theatre, can you?—A. 2 think it can be done; but it is tougher going, 
q 
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Q. Well, that is a good one, too, is it not? I have had occasion to visit that. 
But what I have in mind broadly speaking is this, that if you have some of these 
famous commercials like Fibber MeGee and Molly, Jack Benny and Information, ~ 
Please, and Lux Radio Theatre, it is difficult to sell any programme against them — 
during the time they are on the air?—A. I imagine it is harder, but it is certainly © 
done a good deal. They do attract a pretty large audience. ; 

Q. Let me put it to you in this way. We have an advertiser like the Lux — 
soap people with Lux Radio Theatre, and we know they occupy most of the 
listening sets which are turned on at that time, so that any sale against that — 
would be at a lower price and for a minority interest?—A. I do not think any | 
station that I know of would cut rates. ; a 

Q. All right. Let us go the whole way.—A. I understand it would be a | 
harder period to sell, but it is often sold. f , 

Q. Well, for special reasons. But I mean, it is, very tough to buck. There | 
is no doubt about that.—A. It is a good deal harder, yes, from a commercial 
point of view. ; 

Q. We have departed a long way from the Aird report which did say— 

(Mr. Maybank resumed the chair) 

Mr. Bravporn: You are going into another subject, now, Mr. Smith. Would © 
you permit me to ask a question before you do so? 
Mr. Smiru: Yes. 
Mr. Bravporn: I should like to ask a question on the previous subject. 


Mr. Smiru: Very well. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: : f 

Q. On this matter of programmes such as the Lux Radio Theatre being — 
hard to buck, for instance, what was your reply? Was your reply “yes”? 
—A. I gathered Mr. Smith was speaking of a private station with the same © 
audience as a station carrying Lux Radio Theatre. My understanding is that itg 
would be probably a harder one to sell, but that it still can be sold, and, as I~ 
understand it, often is sold. It is true that anyone in the commercial business — 
looks at what programme will be opposite the one they are planning to put on. a 
Q. Would you tell the story of your own experience over CBF, for instance, | 
while the Lux Radio French Theatre was on CKAC, Montreal? Was it hard 
to buck?—-A. I think Dr. Frigon would know that. et 
Dr. Fricon: I can answer that one. We had a programme against Lux” 
Theatre in French. Since then Lux Theatre has been cancelled in French and 
the result of our programme was to bring the rating of Lux French Theatre down 
from about 27 to 14. In opposition to other programmes on the national network | 
we have such programmes as the Simpson Symphony, which can buck any com-_ 
mercial programme anytime. io 


By Mr. Smith: : | 
Q. Which symphony?—A. The Simpson Symphony on Friday. vil 
Mr. Fueminc: Put the words in there, please, “the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra.” . a 
The CuarrMAN: One of the Toronto programmes. I would like to make a 
suggestion with which I think you will all agree. Mr. Smith indicated this 
morning that he could not be here this afternoon, so would you be agreeable to. 
- leaving the field as free as possible to Mr. Smith? ‘ o 
Mr. Smirxu: I do not want anything special. 
The Wirness: We are trying to provide a good broadcasting service on the 
two networks, if you like two programmes to. compete with each other. Often 
we have in good commercial listening hours non-commercial programmes such 
as the ‘Citizens’ Forum”, which we think should go to a place where listeners | 
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auld find it less hard i listen. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
trying to do an over-all service. . 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Where you have a continent-wide popular programme, I think you will 
all admit that anyone selling against that is in trouble, isn’t he?—A. He would 
have a harder time. 
Q. I will accept your statement that he would have a harder time, which 
would amount, sometimes, to an impossibility.—A. I would not agree with that. 
A lot of stations seem to do very well, yet those stations have no network facilities. 
Q. But they would have nothing to buck, because there are no network 
facilities—A. I mean a station where there is a network in connection with 
the other stations. 
t Q. Very well, and you will also add that a station which is unable to buck 
“Fibber Magee and Molly” has to buy a programme very often.—A. Let me say 
that I am not familiar enough with commercial operations of stations. As I 
understand it, there are many. programmes sold at the same hours as’ well known 
popular programmes on the network. 
. Q. Oh yes; I have had to make a distinction between “Information, please”’ 
» and the “Lux Radio Theatre” several times in my own home because out there 
_ they, at least did, come on at the same time. Now, to go back to the Aird report, 
part of that report was that this national system was not to be in the advertising 
- business except indirect advertising—A. The Aird Commission suggested that 
_ the new corporation should have a $3 licence fee and $1,000,000 a year from 
- the government and that it should have advertising revenue from. indirect 
_ advertising which might begin at $700,000. They saw big revenue from 
advertising. | 
h Q. Yes, but we have made a departure because the corporation is now in 
_ the direct advertising business, and plenty of it—A. Yes, but I think we 
_ discussed before—I wonder if it is terribly important—the division between 
_ direct and indirect. advertising. 
ie Q. I do not think it is, but I want you to go with me: that we have made 
- a departure from what the report says—A. I would agree that there is a slight 
departure, perhaps. 
Q. From indirect to direct; that is correct?—A. There is some direct 
advertising, yes. 
a RS Ns There is some direct advertising; that is, » at least, accurate, is it not?— 
ie es. 
ies Q. We also heard something about the power from some committee recom- 
' mendation; I did not make a note of the year; but as a matter of fact, in the 
past few years you have increased the power of thirty to forty stations across 
_ Canada?—A. Yes; the ceiling used to be one kilowatt but there were special 
_ representations from private stations, and the one kilowatt ceiling was raised to 
five kilowatts on, account of technical developments. 
Me Q. I want to go home to Alberta for a little visit. I have not been there 
since the Ist of March and I want you to go out there with me. The building of 
ia this station at Red Deer will remove the Lethbridge station and the station at 
i) Edmonton from the network.—A. That is right. 
ie Q. You do not think that will do their business much good?—A. No. 
hs Q. They will lose a good deal of business, won’t they?—A. I think they will 
e lose some; but please remember that when the private stations were here, there 
was some ‘talk about network obligations. On the other hand, they have got a 
"splendid opportunity to develop more community service and private appeal. 
Q. Let us be practical. You will gain from that loss of business, won’t you, 
with your station? You will gain it?—A. Our station will be directly carrying 
those commercial programmes on the network. 
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Q. You will gain that loss, won’t you?—A. Yes, we will be. I would not 
say it is a loss, but rather a new way of carrying the programmes, which was ~ 
always contemplated. 7 

Q. Did you not say in your advertising that you cover 94-point-something _ 
per cent of the listeners in Canada?—A. I do not think we say that in our. ; 

; 


advertising; that was a figure used at previous parliamentary committees, not for 
the trans-Canada network but for a national network which could be hooked 
up. The trans-Canada network can carry a good percentage of the population. 7 

Q. Less than a month ago you published an advertisement saying that you J 
covered 94-point-something of the listeners in Canada.—A. I do not know what — 
one you are referring to. 

Q. I will find it; I have it upstairs. I have read it. Dr. Frigon will agree 7 
with it. It is not arguable. I have read your ad and that is what it says— | 
A. I would like to see what it says we cover with, whether it is two networks — 
or what it is. 

Q. I want Dr. Frigon to admit that I have read this thing. 

Dr. Fricon: I can admit it, but it is not right,-sir. 94 per cent applies to all 
stations combined, not necessarily just Canadian Broadcasting Corporation ~ 
stations, but all co-operating together as, for instance, when His Majesty the 4 
King would be speaking. ; 

Mr. Smrru: Is this true or not true, Dr. Frigon, that within the last month 
you have advertised that with your present facilities that you cover 94. something 
per cent of the listeners. of Canada? Did you or did you not make that — 
advertisement? 3 

Dr. Fricon: I do not think we have. . } 

Q. All right, I will bring it to you and we will settle that. I thought you 
would at least admit that now. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Dr. Frigon said that he did not know. 

Mr. Smitu: Well, either he is wrong or I am wrong. i 

The CuHarrMAN: The comment is permissible, if the member desires it to be ~ 
upon the record. » + 

Mr. Smiru: I will withdraw ay comment; I am not that kind of a fellow. © 
If anything is said that is unfair, let us wipe it out. a 

The Cuatrman: In any event, the responsibility of anything you say is | 
your own. ¥ 

Mr. Smiru: All right. 


By Mr. Smuth: : 
Q. Now, Mr. Dunton, you have said, if I understood you correctly, at least, * 
you have inferred that you think CFCN might be somewhat better off under the 
new arrangements—A. No, I said definitely that they, would have to lose — 
somewhat in the way of coverage, and that the new channel is not the best. 
quality of channel available, that is a 1-A channel. I said they would not 
be better off than any other private station west of Winnipeg. 7 
Q. That power was granted to them by the same government which created — 
you, was it not?—A. Yes. — » 
Q. No doubt they must have had good reasons at the time—A. Probably ¥ 
they did, and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Board has recommended ~ 
that they be permitted to continue in that power. ; “q 
Q. You have continued that right along?—A. Yes. . 
Q. Now, I am anxious to get, as precisely as I can, and you think you need— 
by the way, Manitoba did not appear here, the Manitoba station?—A. No. 
Q. Why, have you got a deal with them?—A. I said there may be an 
agreement to transfer it to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. - ~ a 
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Tell us what the deal is?—A. We do not know whether there will be a 
1 or-not. We have been so busy with this committee, but as soon as we are 
shed here, we will go back and talk to Manitoba again. | 

Q. I cannot understand it all—A. We have told them that we would like 
cuss It with them. 

~The Cuarrman: I can tell you something, Mr. Smith. It is this: that so 
as I have ever heard, there is no objection in Manitoba to the development 
ch is apparently contemplated. 
Mr. Fiemine: Is that part of the Dominion-Provincial agreement? 

_Mr. SmirH: What is the price; that is all I am interested in. 

The Cuarrman: I have never heard, in talking with anybody, what the 
ye was in the picture at all. I have not heard there was any price. 

The Wirness: There is no price, so far as we are concerned. They might 


seivably, for the good of the listeners, give it to us; but probably they will 
nt something. 


By Mr. Smith: 


 Q. Santa Claus only comes at Christmastime, not only in Manitoba but 
Tywhere else—A. As far as any policy of the Board of Governors is eon- 
ed, there is no obstacle, from our point of view, from them selling to some- 
y else, to some other suitable interest. . . 
. I did not hear you?—A. As far as any policy of the Board of Governors 
icerned, there is no obstacle on the part of the Board of Goverpors to that 
n being sold to some other suitable interests. 
. On a different channel?—A. Oh yes, that is part of the Board of 
rnors’ policy. 
. Your suggestion is for this station to be located at Red Deer. What 
ou cover that is not-covered now by affiliates or connections?—A. Accord- 
) the estimate of our technical people, it won’t add much that is not already 
able now through affiliates. On the other hand, there will be a better 
in a number of the more outlying areas and stronger and better coverage, 
there will be a much fuller programme service. 
Q. With CBC material?—A. Yes. 
. Yes, and perhaps someone, not being critical, might think that the other 
ns might have a fair share in the programmes as well?—A. We have no 
» to stop them. The listeners in Alberta will have a greater choice of 
mmes. 
. Aside from the original ideas conceived back in 1936, the benefit which 
Ibertans will obtain will be that we have another choice of services?—A. A 
choice, yes. - i 
. Another choice?—A. And from the CBC point of view more regional 
e than can be provided now. 
. Why more so than provided now? How can you improve on it?—A. Well, 
ve no studios or any facilities. 
. I know, but they have—A. They find now that they cannot carry a 
at Many non-commercial CBC programmes. 
— Q. Isn’t that just as well?—A. I do not agree with you, Mr. Smith. 
__Q. All right, so you do not agree with me. All right. I shall move now 
(0 Toronto—not permanently. 
_ By some Hon. Memper: We would like to welcome you in Toronto. 
By Mr. Smith: 
4 I want to know from you just what the new service will do there 
han the present service you have? As I understood you to say, you 
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throught the CBC would have a greater coverage at Toronto—I mean, more 
coverage than you have with your 50 kw. station you have there now.—A. We 
have now two CBC programme services available in Toronto; there are two, and 
some people like both of them, or different people will like one of the two. 
We do not plan to add any programme service in the Toronto area. We want 
to make the second one of those services available to the people out in the 
country, another alternative for listeners to listen to. They may not all 
like it, but they have a choice of it or other things. | 
Q. They already have that alternative through connections with private 
stations?—A. No, not at all. There are one or two places that may have, 
but in the great area which we will be covering they have not. That is why 
we want to extend the service to places that have not got that chance now. — 
Q. Where is this great area?—A. Southern Ontario is a very important 
part of the country, I have always been given to understand. | 
Q. I have heard that myself, but I thought you were speaking of the 
north_—A. I do not know what the picture is, but it will be a good wide circle 
of the main part of Ontario. ; 
Q. Served now by what. stations?—A. It will, of course, cover Hamilton 
and a good deal farther out there. s % 
Q. There are stations in Hamilton, are there not?—A. It will go on down 
towards London, well north up to Georgian Bay, well east to just about 
Kingston. . 
Q. Of course, Kingston is now served by a station there, are they not?— 
A. Yes. 7 
Q. Ottawa reaches Kingston, does it not? I think I listened to Ottawa 
the other night down there?—A. That is one reason we want to increase the 
power of the local station in Ottawa later on to give better service in eastern 
Ontario. r * 
Q. As to Toronto you mentioned this, and I do not quite understand it. 
You said you had closed down a station in Toronto, if I heard you correctly, 
and intended to open it up again?—A. No, that. is not right. The corporation 
has had a second station there from just about the time it was established. — 
Q. That was Windsor?—A. In Windsor one was closed down. a 
Q. I got the wrong place. I had the wrong city. I did not understand it. 
Dr. Frigon, in speaking of the three wave lengths you are going to have— 
les us put it that way. | ; 
Mr. CotpwELu: Restore to the public use. 3 
Mr. Smiru: Mr. Coldwell, you suggested I made a comment a moment 
ago that might be expunged. I think you should ask that. one should be 
expunged. ; 
Mr. Cotpwetu: I do not think so. 7 
Mr. Smiru: All right, let it rest then. Dr. Frigon gave Alberta first, 
Manitoba second and the Toronto station third. I wondered why it was 
in that order? | | ~ 
Dr. Fricon: I did not say that. _ 
Mr. SmirH: With great respect you did; I wrote it down at the time you 
said that was the order of importance. If there is no importance do nov 
let. us bother. . 
The Cuarrman: I think you are mistaken on that last remark. However, 
it is all right. 4 
Mr. Smrru: I am not mistaken in what he said, but if it is incorrect 
let us wash it out. 4 
The CuarrMaN: Would you like it to be cleared up by Dr. Frigon? ~ 
Mr. Smiru: If he did not say it, all right, that ends it, I thought he gave 
us them in the order of importance. XP Sees - 
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ae. The Cuainman: I do not want to submit that I am any more accurate 

4 than you, but I do not think so. He is the man who is able to clear it up. 

s _ Mr. Smiru: He has said he did not say it. Let us accept that. That 

is ie you. eat Dr. Frigon, that you did not place them in order of import- 

ance! 

P. Dr. eae I eet there were four stations to be built or under con- 

struction before September, 1947. Whether I named Manitoba first or 
_ Toronto first or any one of them first the four are at the same level. They 
have to be handled in the same manner. In reading I may have read them 

a as geographical order, Alberta first or Toronto first, but the four are exactly 

4 at the same level in respect to urgency. 

hd Mr. SmirH: Then you did not name those regions in order of importance. 

ee That is the situation. 

_ The Wirwess: I should like to say from the point of view of the board 

that they are all equally important and there is equal urgency for going ahead. 

__ _-Mr. Smirx: That is what I heard, but we will say that he did not say that. 
_ If anybody wants to bet $5 I will bet that the reporter has got it down. 

- The Cuairman: I will bet you $5 he has not. 


2d 
i. 
‘g 


P y Mr. Conpweii: Are we immune from prosecution in these matters? Betting 
is illegal. 
- ___ The Cuarrman: You cannot be charged with anything like he is suggesting 


4 within the laws of parliament. You are taking whatever chances there are. 


a Mr. SmirH: If we are not immune for that I would be in jail every day. 
By Mr. Smith: 

ae -  Q. As to the various parliamentary reports which you Rave read and which 
fs are consistent with a certain policy, I have no doubt that most of those reports, 
as probably this one will be, are largely based on recommendations of the 
aoe BP porations? That is what you come here for, to make recommendations?—A. I 
_ think some of the recommendations were really to spur the corporation to do 
% a Boiethine the committee thought they were not doing, and should do. 

a Mr. SmirH: I would not think there would be any criticism of that nature 
at all, and I went over the reports. 

- Dr. Fricon: Why? 

- 

i 

\ 


Mr. Smiru: Did somebody say “why’’? 
_.. The Cuamman: That was a side line. 
__-Mr. Srrn: I can tell him; that would not be any ‘trouble. 
The Wirnsss: My reading is different. It seems to me there has been a good 
“deal of criticism and quite ia few of the recommendations are really spurs to get 
a on and do something or not do something that we were doing. 


_ By Mr. Smith: 

a Q. I understand that, and perhaps you might get another one from this 
D delightful group you see around this table this time, but we are dealing with 
something that changes rather quickly. The art or business of broadcasting - 
changes quickly —A. I think it has been a developing thing. I do not think 
the main principles have changed particularly in the Dominion of Canada. 

~ _ Q. Inother words, the Dominion of Canada does not change. It is a difficult 
_ Place to broadcast in, but the business does change rather rapidly, does it not?— 
a There have been ‘developments, a good many of them. 

Q. Well, I thought that was a simple statement of fact—A. I do not think 
‘is quite correct. You are talking about business. Perhaps I tend to regard 
Iroadeasting more from the service side of it. 
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Q. I said “art or business”. Is it an art? I guess it is——A. There is an art — 
to it, certainly, but I would say that the principles of service have hardly — 
_ changed. Bees, ai 
Q. I want to ask you this very simple question. Do you think that these — 
six wave lengths will give you substantially any more coverage than you have — 
now?—A. I will say that it will not be a great deal more for coverage of com- 
mercial programmes. It will be a great deal ‘more for coverage of non- — 
commercial programmes. . * 4 

Q. I mean you listening group is not eoing to be added to very greatly?— 
A. It will be added to some, and some will get better service and quality. 

Q. I mean the maximum number of people —A. The maximum number 4 
of people who hear anything at all will be increased but not very greatly. 

Q. It will be a rather slight increase?—A. Not very great. = 

~ Q. It may not be very great if you have got 94 per cent now?—A. We went © 
into that before. . = 
ary 1Q). -Thisis hypothetical, but if I am right about what I read you cannot ~ 
get very many more, can you?—A, No, but we have pretty good coverage for — 
commercial programmes now. “a 

Q. Now, the plan of the Aird report and of the committees was that the — 
CBC having as it does a portion of the radio fees—and I am all for that; do not — 
misunderstand me—would be in a position to cover the sparsely settled areas of a 

Canada’ Am [right about that?—-A. That was a very important consideration, — 
as I understand it, in the Aird report. eo g 

Q. Now, with these three stations which you are taking over with increased ~ 
power you are not going to touch the sparsely settled areas scarcely at all?— — 
A. Ours is exactly the purpose of the Aird commission which you have just ~ 
mentioned. It is our prime consideration to build these stations so as to bring © 
better and fuller service to outlying areas of Canada. That is the main — 
purpose as it always has been, and as the Aird commission recommended, and — 
it is the reason for building these stations. / 

Q. What I am asking you is this We will take your set-up with the 
private stations. Are you going to cover any considerable area in the sparsely — 
settled areas which is not covered now?—A. We will cover some but as I said 
it is not very great. The important thing is that as well as bringing better and 
clearer service to a number of areas we will bring a much fuller service to many — 
Canadians, including a number of Canadian non-commercial programmes 
which these people cannot hear. It is partly the difference between partial — 
service and full service which we think these people are entitled to. A number — 
of them may not like the programmes but they are entitled to get a chance to- 
hear the programmes which their licence fees help to pay for. 4 

Q. If you are going to carry out your object why do you not put your station . 
up north of Edmonton?—A. Because it would not cover south. We are taking it 
away from the city and putting it out in the country so it will have good — 
coverage as calculated by the engineers north and south. a 

Q. My point is that the south today has excellent coverage and the north — 
has practically nothing?—A. We will be going very far north now, and as I ~ 
say thinking of the future and the possible needs we may go to a higher power 
station. a 
Q. You are only going 100 miles north of Calgary?—A. Yes, but it makes — 
quite a difference in the way you cover that. It means that you cover the whole 
100 miles further north and your coverage will go right to the south. a 
Q. But you are not going to go up to Yellowknife?—A. I do not think with — 
primary coverage, but I understand it will be heard quite often pretty far north — 
_ by secondary coverage. om 
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). I am speaking of that remote area where there are quite a number of 

people. This movement of yours is not going to benefit them?—A. It will benefit 

ple in definite coverage away north of Edmonton, and in turn you get into 

question of secondary reflected coverage by which it would probably also be 

great benefit to people well up north of Edmonton. 

_Q. That is a new word “secondary and reflected coverage’—A. I am not a 

echnical man, but perhaps you were not in Montreal and did not see the 

ttle film where it shows the waves at night going up to the heavyside layer, 
‘and then at night they are reflected down again. They bounce down. That is 

_ where you get secondary coverage. 

- Q. I was not in Montreal. I was out holding a political meeting at Portage 
la Prairie when the committee went down to Montreal. Now, would not 
‘something of that same thing be true in Ontario?—A. Which? 

- Q. If you had your station in northern Ontario?—A. That has been consi- 
ieee dered very carefully. We have a huge area in northern Ontario to cover, and 
mas Dr. Frigon explained one of the worst areas of conductivity is that one. 
_ Therefore any high power station placed there would be blasting a great deal of 
power into rocks and stones. No way has been figured out to have a station 
~ there where you could have a high power station with the kind of coverage that 
would cover the number of people to anything like justifying the great expense. 
_ You could not cover anything but a small part of that province. The conductivity 
is not nearly as good as in the province of Alberta. 

(ae Q. We are tops out there in many things, and that is only one of them. I 
‘understand that, but I ame going to ask you this. Do you think that the acqui- 
sition of these three stations in these three provinces is going to create any more 
advertising dollars?—A. I doubt it. | 

 Q. Then it follows obviously that the revenue you get will be taken from 
‘the private stations operating in those areas?—A. I would not think so. When 
ou said it would not create any extra advertising dollars we have to look at the 
osition. They will lose the actual network revenue they get from these network 
rogrammes which the CBC is producing for them, but that gives them more 
eriods and pretty good periods to sell. I think they are people with a lot of 
nitiative and they probably can go out and sell a good many of those periods and 
hus improve their business, and probably at a higher rate. They are complaining 
good deal about the network rates. They could sell their stations at any rate 
hey choose without consultation. Maybe that would be better for them. 


_ Mr. Smiru: Thank you Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for the privilege. It 
; 1 o’clock now. { 

The CuarrMan: Before the committee rises . . . 

Mr. Smiru: May I mention one more thing? 

\ ae The Cuamman: I also have something to say before the committee adjourns. 
Mr. Smrru: Then perhaps I had better shut off. 

The Cuairman: No. 


me .- ~ By Mr. Smith: 

- Q. This is perhaps of more interest to members of parliament than it is to 
you, but I have a report from a clipping bureau, and in case there is any doubt 
- about it I may say it was given to me by Mr. Harry Sedgwick. Have you. 
a clipping bureau or do you subscribe to this clipping bureau service?—A. We 
Gy get a good many clippings but I do not think it is a full service. I wish it were. 
9 Q. Perhaps this would interest you, that of 120 newspapers in Canada 
_ which published editorials on your move with regard to taking over these wave- 
~ lengths, there are 194 editorials, out of which, 189 were unfavourable to your 
‘doing so and 5 were favourable. I have a list of the newspapers, if anybody 
os 
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wants it. Those favourable to doing so were the Marmora, Ontario Herald, the — 
Owen Sound Sun-Times, Toronto Saturday Night, Toronto Star and the Glace a 
Bay Gazette. —A. That i is not a complete list. I have a very LeerEe service, 
but I have seen others favourable to us. ts 

Q. That did not work this way?—A. There were not. many. 

Q. Surely we would not have two reputable clipping services saying opposite ~ 
things?—-A. As I say, ours is not a complete service at all, but it has some that 
are not mentioned. . 

Mr. Smiru: I thank the committee very much for their courtesy to me. 

The CuairMan: Gentlemen, before adjourning, may I just say that Mr. 
Fleming asked the other day if it would be possible to have looked up in the 
proceedings of other years the number of times that references had been made 
to power and frequency changes and channels. I have been able to get that 
looked up. I think that the number of pages which were mentioned in those 
two years covers them all. There might be some references that are not there, 
but I think it would be a convenience if you had this put on the record. I think 
that was Mr. Fleming’s idea. 

Mr. Fiemrine: Yes. I move that it be put on the record. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The Cuarrman: All right. I had this done. I did not do it myself. There is a 
large number of pages here. This will become part of teasy s record as though 
I had now read it into the record. 

Some Hon. Mrmpers: Agreed. = : e 

(See Appendix) . 

Mr. Fremine: May I mention one other matter now, Mr. Chairman? Yes- 
terday at this time I asked Dr. McCann if he would be here at some time before 
the committee and give some evidence on an item that I wished information on. 
Have you any information from him as to when he is going to be here? 

The Cuatrman: No. I have had in mind that request which you made 
yesterday, and it was my intention during the lunch hour to remind him of — 
what was said then. You will remember Vesteney he said he was going to be 
here some time. 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes. Are you going to try to finish this afternoon? 

The CuatrMan: I should hope so. 

The committee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to meet again at 3 p.m. 

The committee resumed at 3.00 0’clock p.m. 3 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Please come to order. 

' When the committee rose this morning Mr. Dunton and Dr. Frigon were being 


questioned, and I presume it is the pleasure of the committee that we proceed 
with that. 
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A. Davidson Dunton, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 3 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, recalled: 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I have a number of questions I would like to ask Mr. Dunton, which are 
not related particularly to those we were asking prior to lunch. Mr. Dunton, you 
heard the discussion yesterday in Dr. Frigon’s evidence as to competition? Do 
you not think that competition as best afforded by the private stations does work 
to the benefit of CBC, and so to speak, keep CBC on its toes?—A. In any 
reasonable measure of competition between two people a certain stimulus is given — 
to them. That is one reason the board has advocated that a number of private — 
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ons be approved. The people have a choice of programmes and the element 
‘competition enters into it. 
_ Q. There is a difference in the functions, and we agree that it is to the 
healthy advantage of each?—A. Yes, remember there are a great many areas 
ere there is no competition and a great many areas where our programmes 
e going out on different private stations. 
-  Q. You made reference this morning frequently to the rights of parliamentary 
“committees and their recommendations. Have you any particular check as to the 
extent to which such recommendations are binding on the CBC board?—A. It 
has always been taken by the board that we should try to carry out the 
_ recommendations. es 
~~ Q. Whether they have been or have not been adopted by parliament? 
_—A. I believe such reports as this one are not adopted by parliament. I under- 
_ stand they are received and tabled. 

~ QQ.) I think in some cases a concurrence was agreed upon? 


‘Mr. Cotpwxuu: At the end of the sitting the reports are tabled. 

a 

p By Mr. Fleming: 

- Q. I take that the CBC has regarded them as recommendations of parlia- 


~ment?—A. I would not say that. They have tried to carry them out. Here is a 


section of parliament making recommendations and we try to carry out those 


; 
> 


_ recommendations. 

a Q. You have spoken this morning on the policy which you say was_adopted 
by the CBC board in the fall of 1936. That is to say, as you described it, the 
_ policy under which CBC would proceed in the national field and private stations 
" would be confined?—A. Which in turn was largely based, with shght modification, 
on the parliamentary report of 1936 on whose report the Broadcasting Act was 

passed. 
- Q. Have you the minutes of your board meeting at which the policy your 


yefer to was set forth and adopted?—A. I think we can get that. At that meeting 
936? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where the policy was finally adopted and laid down?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice-Charman: 
 Q. Did you not read the precise minute?—A. Yes, that was the formal 


: By Mr. Fleming: 
q Q. I did not gather the impression that that was a complete extract?—A. I 
think it is the complete minute. 

 Q. It is a little hard to follow unless we have it before us?—A. I have a 
| copy here. Here is an extract copy. ; 


. 


Q. Is this the complete minute dealing with the subject or is there any state- 
~ ment in the minutes preceding the resolution? A. A very short note to say that 
discussion took place with regard to plans for improving coverage and it was 
” decided that the chairman should address a communication to the Minister of 
_ Transport setting out the view of the board. 

Q. And then this resolution follows?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was indicated to the Minister of Transport?—A. Yes. : 
QQ. Did he give his concurrence then?—A. Yes, in Mr. Brown’s evidence he 
| said under the date of April, 1937 a policy to that effect had been definitely 
approved by the Department of Transport. 

"_ Q. It is sufficient to say that this statement of policy was approved by the 

“minister shortly after this resolution of the board?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Coldwell: — PS ie ale ene 

Q. Was not that policy of the board of governors more or less carrying out 

a policy laid down in the House by the minister, Mr. Howe who said,“ . . the 
aim of broadcasting should be a complete coverage by government facilities and 
the present situation demands complete control over all forms of broadcasting 
whether public or private. These conditions are being maintained in the present 
bill...” That is on 3712 of the Revised Hansard, 1936.—A. Yes, I think there 
was brief communication with the government. a 


Q. This was prior to the adoption of the CBC policy?—A. I am not sure 
of the dates. 


Q. Have you the date here?—A. June 15, 1936. 


By the Vice-Chairman: . 
Q. What was the date of the minutes? a 
Mr. Fuemine: December 17 to 19, 1936. 
The Wirness: I think the board put itself on record. é 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. There have been departures from the policy set out in these minutes?—A. - 
The principle of the ceiling has been maintained but it was raised to 5 kilowatts - 
two years ago. The principle is the same. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. You would not call that a departure?—A. No. 


By Mr. Fleming: tts , 
Q. The policy has been changed from 1 kilowatt to 5 kilowatts?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Are you prepared to say that there may not be other similar departures 
as technical advances are made in the art of broadcasting?—A. I think it would 
be a mistake to think that everything is going to remain permanently rigid. $ 
Q. This 5 kilowatt is not the standard ceiling?—A. I do not think it is 4 
necessarily set for all time. 7 s 
Q. It is not to be regarded as a permanent ceiling?—A. No, I think it is Be 
a policy pretty well understood by everyone concerned. There may be a time © 
when it will be varied. I think it is conceivable that it may be reduced. Ig 
_ suppose that is the position. ¥ 
Q. That is extremely unlikely. The likelihood is that with technical ~ 
advances the ceiling will be raised?—A. No, I think most stations could not go 
beyond 5 kilowatts. I would say there is very little likelihood of it being raised. — 
I do not want to be on record that it is not going to be changed. The Depart- ~ 
ment of Transport has the final say in the matter. > 
Q. That subject is open, in any event?—A. I would not say it is open now. | 
At some time in the future there might be some reason for changing it. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

; Q. Is this a fact, Mr. Dunton, that some stations formerly applied for the ~ 
5,000 watts then decided to remain at 1,000?—A. I am not sure of the actual 

situation, but the general ceiling was lifted partly after representations by private — 
stations. I do not think they have all gone to 5 kilowatts. I am quite sure — 
they have not, all the ones who could go to 5 kilowattts.. : 
~ Q. You are essentially setting a ceiling on the low power stations?—A. Yes, | 
it is really a definition, if you like, of community stations 3 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Dunton, is it going to be possible for the CBC without financial — 
assistance from parliament to proceed to take over the wave length of CFRB, — 
CFCH and CKY and operate them by the expiry of the Havana time limit, 
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fall of 19472?—A. As I explained, it is a matter of financing, a matter of 


4 Q. In other words, it comes down to this, doesn’t it; that before you can 
_ carry out your present agenda it will be necessary for you to go to parliament 
_and ask for financial provision?—A. It is not financial provision. It is asking 
_ parliament to take off or raise the limit which is at present there by statute. 
-__Q. It will involve some financial provision by parliament?—A. It has not 
_ in the past, because public monies are not Spent; they have been loaned in the 
_ past and then paid off. 
' _ Q. Let us not be at cross purposes on terms. 
The Vicn-CHAiRMAN: It is a matter of having the amount raised which you 
_ can borrow rather than to the extent to which parliament is involved in the 
_ financing. I would think that Dr. McCann would be the one to answer that 
_ question, and I suggest»that it better be left until he is present. 

Mr. Fiemrine: I will be quite happy to ask Dr. McCann. I want to clear 
_ up this point with Mr. Dunton. He is quite capable of answering this question. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Under the present set-up of the CBC and its relation to the government, 
and the power of the government to provide funds without reference to parlia- 
ment, you cannot go ahead with your plans to take over these wave lengths and 
operate them before the fall of 1947 unless parliament makes some additional 
_ financial provision. Is that not right?—A. I do not know that it is absolutely 
mpossible. It would mean pretty careful looking at all the details of our 
financial position, and costs, and things like that. But it would seem to be 
much preferable the way suggested, and our thinking has been in terms of loans 
‘for capital expenditures. It would have to be above the amount which can 
_be made available in that way at present under the provisions of the Act. 
7 Q. Is it your intention to make that request to parliament?—A. We would 
ot make a request for funds to parliament, we would make a request for 
loans to the government. But we are now strictly limited to an amount of 
$500,000 which we can carry by way of outstanding loans. 
QQ. Have you made such request of the government?—A. It has been 
_ discussed with them. 
: Q. Has your board made a formal request for a provision of funds for 
purpose of acquiring these three wave lengths?—A. Not a formal request, 


the 
ano. 
aa Q. Is it the intention of the board to do that?—A. Certainly, 
~  Q. When?—A. I do not know. Very shortly, I imagine. We will be 
heeding funds pretty soon for this thing. 
& @. Pending the provision of funds under parliamentary authority what 
steps does your board propose to take actually to take possession of these three 
wave lengths—A. Well, to get things started a move has already been started in 
_ that direction. Some equipment has been placed on order, which means in 
' effect starting the design of a high power facilities. That is the usual procedure. 
—_ Q. Does that mean your board has made contractual commitments with 
“regard to expenditures looking forward to taking over these three wave lengths? 
__—A. I suppose it does, yes. Orders have been placed for equipment well ahead. 
___ Q. Well then, suppose parliament does not make the financial provision that 
is required, what would be the position of the CBC then?—A. As I said, that 
would mean very careful examination of our finances, and I think we could by 
Scraping together all our resources probably get by, but it would place the 
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corporation in an extremely difficult position. Perhaps Dr. Frigon might say 
something about the details of that. Ste: ae 

Dr. Fricon: I might say that these orders for equipment were placed to 
protect us under the Havana agreement. They were placed about four months 
ago with a view to the renewing of that agreement at that time. We had to be 
in a position to say that we were taking over these frequencies for particular — 
stations, and as a matter of fact as soon as we told the delegates that we had ~ 
‘ordered equipment it wasn’t mentioned any more. We told the government of : 
all our plans and explanations and they said they are in sympathy with the _ 
idea of having these orders placed. Of course, as you well know, they do not — 
become legally ratified until an order in council approving the expenditure has 
been passed. As the matter stands now we have to deal with the equipment 
companies and arrange with them for future delivery in anticipation of an order; 
failing that we will have to cancel the order or make some sort of a settlement ~ 
with them. They know the situation perfectly well. ; 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: What you have done in effect is to put in your 
order. ‘ é 

Dr. Fricon: They have received our order on our usual order form, but 
they know that legally it will not be a formal order until it is confirmed by 

an approving order in council. 


By Mr. Fleming: . : i 

Q. Mr. Dunton, I am interested in your suggestion a moment ago that if 3 
parliamentary provision is not made, financial provision, that you would have : 
to look about to find some other means of doing it, perhaps scrape the CBC 4 
barrel a little bit. Does Dr. Frigon say you are intending to proceed on this ' 
scheme of taking over the three wave lengths and making the outlays that @ 
will be involved without actually having financial assistance provided by parlia- ~ 
ment?—A. We haven’t really considered that. If that change were not going 3 
to be made we would have to look at the whole position again to see just what ; 
we could do, and whether or not the capital expenditure could be covered — 
in another way. ‘The method proposed is by loan from the government, which — 
of course would be paid back. That is the way in which we had planned ‘to. z 
operate in this case as has been done in the past. 4 
Q. Well, this is a bigger capital project than any the CBC has undertaken ‘ 
heretofore, is it not?—A. Yes, because as I explained this morning, we have ~ 
been held up for six years now. We are coming right up against the dam of 
_ the international agreement, and now the time which we have left is short. : 
Dr. Fricon: I would like to explain that the building of the four projects 3 

at one time creates a difficult situation, but we could go ahead with one of them H 
at a time. And I might explain that the easiest of the four projects is the 4 
Toronto project, because in Toronto we would use the same building and the E 
same mast as for CBL, so that Toronto would be much cheaper than either of ~ 
~ the other three points. ‘ { 
Mr. Fiemine: All right, let us follow that Dr. Frigon; we will say for 
instance that there is some indication that parliament might not be too favour- 
able to the project. Is it within the power and authority of the CBC board to 
“take over the stations one at a time and finance them out of CBC funds? 


Dr. Fricon: I do not know. The way our plan has been working, was on 
the basis of tackling the four projects at the same time. And now, if that is 
changed it would involve studying the question a little more closely. As I said, | 
the first thing to do would be to ask the government whether they authorized 
the expenditure. That would be the first thing. Then, we will have to finance 
it. And, may I say, we do not propose to enter into any new projects without 


having first secured completely our financial position. 


e 
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2 The WITNESS: ‘Might I add something to that. I naturally do not know 
what the situation will be, but I am pretty sure the board would not want 
to 0. gO ahead with anything parliament did not approve of. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


—  . 1 am not suggesting parliament does approve. Iam asking if you 
_ propose to go ahead in advance of parliamentary approval. There is a differ- 
-ence there you see. You say you would not want to go ahead if parliament 
did not approve. Would you go ahead of parliament’s approval?—A. We are 
already in the position of having to take some steps because of the danger if 
owe do not take those steps of losing the frequency. 

4 Mr. Knicut:- Would that be through expiration of the time limit? 


The Witness: Yes, and what we are chiefly worried about is the meeting 
in the fall of 1947. It will not be a time limit but will be an extremely important 
date when the new agreement has to be worked out. 


be 

p By Mr. Coldwell: 

4 Q. You feel that if the government has expressed itself as being sympa- 
thetic to the recommendation of the board, you will be safe in entering upon 
Be ctintions for the equipment?—A. Yes; we felt perfectly safe. 

Pd ' Q. And you feel they are sympathetic?—A. Certainly. 
: 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. That is quite clear, is it? Dr. Frigon mentioned that. The govern- 
-ment has given you approval in some form of the project that you are now. 
embarking on?—A. Yes. 


a Dr. Fricon: Ever since 1936. 
The Wirness: In general policy, it has always been approved. Specific 


4) 


Since have been subject to specific approval. Now, as Dr. Frigon pointed out, 
there is to be specific formal approval. 


“By Mr. Fleming: 
_Q. I am speaking of something more specific than approval given in 1936. 
1 am asking now as to approval. you had from the government as to your 
proceeding with this project to meet the deadline referr ed to in the fall of 1947. 
A. Perhaps I could say that we got approval—it had to go in steps—for 
ilding high power stations, carrying out the policy; and then very shortly 
after that—we had to have one before the other—the Department of Transport 
ormally approved the re-allocation of frequencies. 
- Q. That would be 1945?—A. No, 1946; the formal approval of- the 
eet 1846 was the more specific notation on the licence. This was in 
the spring of this year. 
~ Q. That is the way it stands?—A. Yes. 
~ QQ. So that we can sum it up fairly in this way, that the government 
| through its proper channels has sufficiently intimated to the CBC its approval 
‘of the CBC proceeding now with this project that CBC has issued orders for 
the purchase of the necessary materials. 
- Dr. Fricon: One of the indications of the approval of ihe government is the 
fact that they have actually notified the stations that we would require the 
Trequencies in 1947. 
Mr. Fremine: That does not answer my question, Dr. Frigon. Are you 
‘answering ‘“‘yes” to that, Mr. Dunton? 
* The Wrirnuss: Yes. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Your answer is yes, as I ndeetand. it?—A. Vex 
Q. Thank you. I do not want to monopolize the time of the committee 
with these questions. 

Mr. Coutpweiu: Go ahead, Mr. Fleming. You are doing very well. i 

Mr. Fieminea: I will be a long time because I have a mass of material. ‘ 
Bs 
; 


Mr. CoLtpwELi: You go ahead. We will interrupt when we feel that some 
of us would like to ask questions. . 
The VickE-CHAIRMAN: I should like to ask a question. 4 
Mr. Ross: I should like to ask a question while Mr. Fleming is on that. — 
What is the total amount of your prospective expenditures on those four stations?” 
_ The Wrrness: I think Dr. Frigon can discuss this. 


Dr. Fricon: Well, with the present state of building construction prices, I 
would not like to give any figure. I can only repeat what I said before, that 
we would not enter into any new project before the whole financial position | had— 7 
been perfectly clarified and settled. 


Mr. Ross: Is it what $1,000,000, $2,000,000, $3,000,000 or $4,000,000? 
Dr. Fricon: Nothing like that. Do you mean the four main projects? 
Mr. Ross: The four main projects, yes. 


Dr. Fricon: If you want a general guess, anywhere from 1, 000,000. D 
$2,000,000; probably much less than that. 


Mr. Oe You have four transmitters on order now, Bae you? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes. , g 
Mr. Ross: How much will they cost, the equipment? : 
Dr. Fricon: Have you got the figures, roughly, Mr. Bramah? 
Mr. Ross: I am sorry to interrupt you, Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Fuemine: That is all right. “ 

Dr. Fricon: Well, speaking from memory I think 50 kilowatt jobs are im 
the neighbourhood of $300, 000 per transmitter. 

Mr. Ross: $300,000 for a transmitter? 


Dr. Fricon: Yes, that is roughly; for the transmitter itself, not for the 
station. nd 


Mr. Ross: That is for the transmitter itself? 


Dr. Fricon: Those orders already’ given are at the rate per transmitter. 
of $300,000. 


Mr. Ross: That is $1,200,000 without buildings or studios or anything else? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes. You do not need studios for those jobs. 7 
Mr. Fueminc: When you spoke about. being in a position to proceed more 
easily to take over the wavelength of ee you meant you would use the mast 
of CJBC? on 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, the mast of CBL and the building of CBL; the oronea 
system of CBL and the site of CBL; the power line of CBL and the staff of CBL. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Now, Mr. Dunton, I should like to turn to a different subject. It has 
to do with ihe functions aeerciaed by the CBC, the different functions that it 
eXerCiSes. ney it has the ee of soupally doing igen itself on 
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aie that is to say, eee in Aees to the supervision of ee 
rivate stations—exercised by the technical staff of the CBC, and, we will 
the general manager and asistant general manager? Is there any attempt 
e CBC organization to carry that division of functions through your organi- 
~gation?—A. Yes, very much so. After all, the board’s job is, if you like, to 
ep its eye on the operation of the whole national system ; also to keep its eye 
“in a measure on the operation of private stations, to see that they are keeping 
thin the regulations, to set the regulations and so on. Actually, I think one 
of the great advantages of having a permanent chairman, whoever he may be, is 
that that means there is a representative of the board permanently available 
rr questions such as that; questions of regulation or what material comes within 
the regulations or general matters having to do with the second category— 
pervising of stations. Actually the division has been fairly clear-cut and has 
become much more clear-cut. For instance, the regulations division, for adminis- 
trative purposes, is part of the organization. In practice, any decision, apart 
om a small one which can be made by the head of the division, comes to me as 
repreesntative of the board. The board is not meeting all the time. If the 
ard is meeting, of course they go to the board, or important questions are held 
or the board. That is part of the division of functions between Dr. Frigon and 
myself. His function is directing the actual operations of the CBC as an 
: ganization. My function and that of the board, myself being there all the 
e, is general—supervision or watching over the whole field of radio, both the 
national system and the private stations. 
~ Q. I think you have made that quite clear, Mr. Dunton, as to the executive 
ganization of the CBC. I am speaking now about your administrative and 
chnical staff from the general manager right on down. Have you got a fairly 
ar line of distinction there in your organization as between the two functions 
the CBC that I have described?—A. After all, there are not many ordinary 
ministrative things that would deal with the function of supervision. Our 
wers over the private stations are pretty distinct. One is control of all 
ttwork broadcasting. That naturally has to go through the regular machinery. 
it if that involves a question of policy, then it can come up to me. The other 
e is the question of passing and enforcing regulations about the content of 
oadeasting. That does not need to go in the usual course anywhere near our 
ual administrative practice at all. It is entirely in the regulation division 
d in which, as I say, if there is any question, it comes right to me, or to the 


Q. There is some division of functions in your administrative and technical 
iff as between the two general functions I have indicated.—A. Yes, certainly. 

_ Q. And it is carried through to the top where you have indicated there is 
at. division between you and Dr. Frigon. s, but it is not clear cut 
use many questions will come up; for iaeteice: we have a station relations 
sion and a lot of that work will be straight operational work; but out of 
“may arise, questions of policy, questions of supervision, say, ’ where some 
on objects, or something; that would come to me. 

Q. There is some element of distinctness between the two functions?— 
‘here is a certain element and there has to be, inevitably, because the 
anization is operating the whole national system, involving all these other 
lio elements; there cannot be a distinct separation; and out of operations will 
arise questions of policy. 

hoa Dr. Fricon: When a private station requires to have some regulation 
e preted, they will apply directly to our regulations division. When our staff, 
ing a station, have a problem similar to that of a private station, they also 
it to the regulations division. If I am asked whether we can do certain 
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things in our station, I always oe that to the regulations division; so, in that 
manner, regulation of broadcasting is done by the same body and the same 
people in the case of the CBC as in the case of private stations. if 

The Wirness: It is very important that you get a unified control or 
authority over all radio so that the body at the top is in a position to do its” 
best to see that all radio in the country is operated in the public interest. ; 


, 
a 


By Mr. Coldwell: 7 

Q. Isn’t that carrying into effect the recommendation of the Aird Commis- 
sion in that respect, and carrying through the resolution which foreshadowed the | 
very first bill moved by the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett:— é 


Resolved, that it is expedient to bring in a measure to provide for” 
the constitution of a commission to be known as The Canadian Radio ~ 
Broadcasting Commission, for the purpose of acquiring, operating, 
regulating and controlling radio broadcasting in Canada. ss 


Isn’t that the basis?—A. Yes. ‘ 


Mr. Hackerr: I want to enter an objection to the interpretation of Mr, 
Coldwell. Several times in the course of the hearings he has expressed a view 
_ that the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett favoured the policy of the board as expressed — 

here. I can say that, in so far as I know, at no time was the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Bennett favourable to a monopoly by the board. & 

Mr. Cotpweii: I do not want to go into any lengthy discussion, but as” 
a matter of fact, I have made it my job to go through the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett’ Ss 
speeches and read them carefully, and I have the extracts here which I would 
be glad to put upon the record—to the effect that this resolution carries out 
what the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett had in mind at the time. I have here the relative 
statement and I should be pleased just to put it on the record if that is permitted. . 


Mr. Fiemine: I take it that whatever the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett said is a 
matter of record and will speak for itself. I do not know whether Mr. Coldwell 
is asking me for my interpretation of what the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett said. 


The Vicr-Cuarrman: I have not myself heard Mr. Coldwell express that 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett’s views were to that effect, but I have heard him ask 
questions based on certain statements made previously by the Rt. Hon. Mr, 
Howe, by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett, and by others connected with para 
or with this committee. ; 


Mr. Hacker: At no time did the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett envisage a monopoly - 
by the CBC or by its predecessor. iE 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. If we are to have supervision in the public interest of whatever radio 
broadcasting is done in Canada, and bearing in mind what you said about a 
certain division of functions, the two main functions of the CBC.—A. A 
‘ division” but a great deal of interlocking. ¥ 

Q. All right; I am inviting you to make a porapioe statement of your 
views on this subject in all frankness. What do you say as to the proposal made | 
here, which has been discussed elsewhere, first in connection with assigning the 
‘supervisory functions exercised by the CBC and vesting them in another bod re 
similar, let us say, to the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada which 
has, as you know, broad powers of supervision over railway operations in Canada, — 
whether it be the Canadian Pacific, a privately-owned company, or the Canadian 
National, a publicly-owned company.—A. Are you referring to the suggestion P at 
before this committee of an appeal board? ss 

Q. No, I was not thinking seriously of an appeal board. We will come to 
that perhaps later in the course of the question. I asked you to give us yous 
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views, before the committee, as to whether the functions, the supervisory functions 
now exercised by the CBC over private stations can, or could just as well, be 
exercised by some body which would stand aside from both privately-owned 
_ stations and the CBC and would exercise supervisory functions similar to those 
exercised by the Board of Transport Commissioners with respect to all railway 
-_ operations in Canada, whether privately-owned or publicly-owned? I am not 
trying to tie your answer down in any way.—A. In the first place I think it is the 
z basic principle of the Broadcasting Act as well as it was the basic principle of 
previous parliamentary committees before that. 
; 
* 
a 


Q. I am not asking you now for an interpretation of previous reports or the 
statute as it stands. I am inviting you to give a statement of your opinion which. 
‘might perhaps involve an amendment of the statute or a reversal of policy or 
anything else—A. My opinions are naturally based to some extent on the 
legislation. 

- Q. I want you to feel free to give an opinion on the main question, bearing 
‘in mind that things can be changed.—A. As I was saying, I think it is a basic 
and fundamental principle of the Canadian Broadcasting Act that you should 
have one single national authority on radio in Canada. That principle has been 
specifically reaffirmed by parliamentary committees since, I think, and it is my 
own opinion that that principle is completely sound in radio. I think it is 
- erroneous, in my view, to compare radio with something like the railroads. The 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific, let us say, provide physical means 
of transportation for certain people and certain goods that want to use those 
services. But the radio is quite a different thing. It is a means of communi- 
cating thought and entertainment among people; and the important thing is that 
it is not just for a few people who happen to be travelling, to use the services of 
_ a thing like a railroad. Radio provides service for the home and it speaks right 
- in every home. Therefore it is a very big national and social force in the 
de country. Let me put it this way: If the Canadian National were charged with 
oe the duty of bringing a service to every home in the country, and those homes 
paid a specific fee for that service, and that service were something that entered 
into the daily life of the people in that family, then I think whoever was in 
- charge of the Canadian National, its Board of Directors, would be the. best 
Pa people to exercise supervision over any supplementary services, any services that 
were supplementary to that over-all service which the Canadian National had 
_ todo. I am drawing a long hypothesis to try to make my distinction completely 
_ clear between a vehicle like the railroads or the transportation companies and a 
_ thing like radio which is a means of exchange of entertainment and thought 
_ among the people, and using, of course, publicly-owned facilities of the airways 
- to do that. First of all I think they are separate questions. As to the idea 
_ of any regulatory body— 
| Q. Do you mind if we deal with that separately in a later question? You 
have completed your answer?—A. No, I have not. 
Q. All right, I beg your pardon; I thought you were going on to talk 
_ about an appeal board?—A. No, I have not completed on the general body. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


-.__Q. May I interject here? You have pictured the C.N.R. going into the 
| homes of every person in Canada with something or other and therefore they 
| would be able to be the best authority. Would you say that was also true if 
| the C.P.R. also went into the same homes of the people in Canada?—A. If the 
a CPR. had that terrific power to go into every home in Canada with some kind 
in of very personal service I would imagine that parliament would keep a pretty 
_ close watch on the C.P.R. and it would be a form of public body of some kind. 
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By Mr. Fleming: os . : a thes, aa 

Q. You have given two reasons. I do not want to interrupt you. You have — 
given two reasons so far?—A. I was trying to get down to a little more practical — 
things. If you had a separate body having the two main regulatory powers of 
“the CBC over network connections and over the content of broadcasting then — 
I think there would be bound to be a great deal of confusion. The CBC is 
charged as a corporation with this really fantastic job of bringing national ~ 
service across this amazing country of ours with all its variations and difficulties, 
lack of population in some places and concentration in others. If this body, with ; 
that heavy responsibility, did not have contro] over network connections coming 
into stations, stations dropping out or going on American networks, stations 
forming networks themselves and not forming networks, then it would probably ~ 
not be in a position to do the job which has been laid down for it. That is the | 
end of my first answer on the general idea of an overall body. 

Q. As I understand it you base your opposition to the idea of vesting the_ 
regularly powers in some outside government body, that is, a body appointed — 
by the government—and I have used the illustration of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners—on the two main grounds. First of all it is a different kind of 

service from that offered by the railways?—A. Yes. a 
; Q. In the second place there are more people concerned because radio is ~ 
- going, as you intimate, into practically every home; it affects everybody 
whereas railway transportation does not?—A. And it affects them in a different — 
way. It is not taking them from one place to another; it is giving them nee q 
to think about or not to think about, or to entertain ‘them. a 

Q. Sometimes the railways give you things to think about, too, but that is ¥ 
the basis of your opposition to the suggestion which has been made?—A. That 1 is. 2 
one. I put it in my own words. It is on the record. = 

Q. Are there any others? I thought I understood you to give those two the — 
different kind of service and secondly that radio affects everybody whereas the — 
railways do not?—-A. Yes, and more than that. It is the whole use of the — 
airwaves, of one medium, to carry out this service. Therefore you need one — 
body, responsible to parliament, for seeing that the best use is made in the © 
National interest of that means of communication. 

Q. You say that it is on medium, but you agree that the air is filled with — 
different channels just as the surface of the earth is covered with different lines — 
of railways?—A. They are different channels, they cannot all go right across the — 
country. They are different channels which form this complicated pattern we — 
have of radio in Canada. a 

Q. I suggest this to you for your comment, Mr. Dunton, that in the ~ 
field of radio you are going into the field of ideas. I think you will agree that the — 
thinking of people 1 in this country is going to be influenced as much by what they — 
hear over the air as by what they acquire in any other way, press, schools, — 
churches, any other way?—A. It is certainly an important medium. a 

Q. I guess it is as influential in shaping people’s thoughts as almost any 
other?—A. It is very influential. 4 

Q. I would have thought that is all the more reason why we should try to - 
avoid in relation to radio broadcasting anything that even suggests the danger ~ 
of centralization and putting all the power in one group of people, namely, a © 
board, that is to say, with reference to the operation of the CBC as a broad- — 
casting organization and secondly as to regulating the functions of alll the other © 
stations in Canada in private hands. Let us be quite clear on this. We agree ~ 
there has got to be supervision in the public interest of all this by some govern-_ 
ment appointed body, but I am asking you in the light of these facts, with which — 
I think we are in agreement, if it is wise to risk centralization by having the ~ 
regulatory powers over private stations exercised by the same body that is — 
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onducting ‘the actual business of broadcasting on a national stale Pook Of 
course, to me I do not see much risk of centralization. First of all you have 
body, and it is responsible to parliament. It comes here and has to 
eo. a lot of questions about what it is doing and what is happening. 
Q. Of course, it does not come every year. It only comes when the 
decision is made by parliament to invite it—-A. And we are glad to come. 
* QQ. We are glad to see you. Did I interrupt you? Can I bring you back?— 
. Would you mind repeating it? 
* Q. It was on this question of centralization in one body, that there was a_ 
anger—A. In the first place we have to come before parliament and report. 
In the second place I think we must realize that radio as a whole medium is a 
form of monopoly or partial monopolies. It is a matter of monopoly, and it 
seems to me better that you have one body responsible for that medium and for 
(keeping supervision over the different sections or degrees of monopoly and 
- answering for it all. It is not only the positive thing of freedom as against 
ntralization. It is also a question of positively developing this medium we 
~have of communication in the national interest. That, to me, is much more 
important than-any negative kind of regulation work. It seems to me that it is 
lore important to stimulate better broadcasting right across the country, better 
roadcasting in the different sections, and better service all across the country, 
hich I think we need. I think we need one authority which can do that and 
which can look at the whole picture both in the different sections and right across 
e country. 
_ @. I am open to conviction, but I fail to see why that cannot be just as 
well done where you have got a set-up with the CBC carrying on its national 
broadcasting and yet the regulatory functions in relation to all broadcasting, 
rtainly as to private stations, being exercised by some other body than CBC? 
-A. I am trying to explain it is not just a job of operating where it wants to 
operate. It has got a duty to operate and provide service to every place it can 
do so reasonably. With that very vast responsibility it also needs the powers to 
earry it out. You ask for my opinion. I feel that among those powers it must 
ah iave all the powers to control network connections in the country. Otherwise 
we would have all sorts of breakdowns, gaps, and confusion, and the organization 
Y would not be in a position to carry out the function laid down for it. 

 Q. Whatever the situation may be you have given your reasons for the 
view vou hold in opposition to this sug gestion. In saying what you have said 
you contemplate as one of the functions and duties of the CBC influencing 
mind of Canada by the type of broadcasting you do? We have heard 
rence made to the educational functions of radio?—A. I put it this way. 
ink we feel that it is our job to give opportunities for the people of Canada 
tobe influenced; not for us to do it. We are not superminds to say that 
_ people should or should not hear this or that. It is our job to give opportunities 
| for ideas and material to such people. 
- Q. That will come down in the last analysis to what?—A. All kinds of 
“eultural programmes, and not so cultural. 
_ Q. That will come down to the people who are peg CBC as to 
what thoughts are entitled to be expressed over the air waves?—A. Yes, but 
Te member— 
Q. I am not turning it down. There is some basis of selection and that is 
left—I think we are on common ground—that is left to the decision of those 
who are administering CBC?—A. On the national networks. That is one reason ~ 
‘the board has encouraged community stations. 


: By Mr. Coldwell: 
ae Ts it not a fact that where you have a citizens’ forum that you ask 


dif Ber parties to choose people?—A. Certainly. 
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Q. Do not the officials decide who and what views shall be broadcast, 
put when they are adverse views they decide not to represent that point of © 
view? 


By the Vice-Chairman: : a 

Q. Sometimes you have an educational broadcast. It is done in connection — 
with the persons who are vested with educational positions in the province?—A. 
Yes; someone has to take personal responsibility for doing that. - A 


By Mr. Fleming: 3 

Q. You are indicating that that is one of the reasons why you have ~ 
encouraged private stations because it has, I take it, greater opportunity for — 
expression of ideas?—A. Yes, there are many different sections of Canada that : 
have different problems and that should have a chance to develop their ideas. — 
We think it is very healthy. F: 
Q. Does it come down to this, that you think that private broadcasting — 
should be encouraged because it affords more opportunity of expression of the © 
ideas of free people?—A. I would not say that. I think, first, that the CBC | 


is one of the greatest protectors of free expression in this country, and we would — 
like similar things to flourish on the community scale. ~ a 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Is it not a fact that private stations, however, charge fees for the 
expression of views over the air which limits some persons or organizations — 
from expressing contrary views?—A. They do at times. Sometimes they put — 
people on free; they do not charge for them all. + 


By Mr. Hansell: . 

Q. On this point, Mr. Dunton, I take that the CBC should be regarded 
as the custodian of peoples’ rights to freedom of expression on the air?—A. That 
we have taken as one of our duties. I tried to emphasize in my earlier state-~ 
ments that in relation to private stations these men in charge of these stations — 
are responsible. They are responsible men. We do not want to, and very ~ 
seldom do step in to do any urging in such matters. It is their responsibility to” 
do something. . * 

Q. We hear a good deal about freedom of speech. I am just wondering if — 
there is such a thing as an interpretation of what freedom of speech is. Do you ~ 
believe that freedom of speech and freedom of expression would include the | 
propagandizing of such ideologies as would encourage Canadians to become more ~ 
loyal to the philosophy of a foreign power than to that of our own democratic — 
way of life?—A. I think that is a question that parliament should decide. I do 
not think it is up to CBC to decide it. a 

Q. Let us get this right. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation with its 
networks, with the opportunity that it has of putting commentators on the air 
is unquestionably the most powerful medium—I am going to use the word © 
“propaganda” although it may be a harsh term—of propaganda that you could” 
possibly have. Does that not carry with it the responsibility to guard against 
such expression as would be contrary to our way of life?—A. That becomes a_ 
very difficult question, Mr. Hansell, to know what is contrary to our way of 
life. In other words, it becomes a question of decision as to what kinds of 
things should not be allowed to be said under our freedom of speech in Canada,_ 
-and as I said before, I think if it is a question of certain organizations org 
expressions of views that have been decided are harmful or dangerous to Canada 

and should not be expressed, I think the parliament should make that decision. 
and the CBC will follow it. In the meantime CBC is allowing opportunity for 
discussion on different points of view which are held by reasonably large groups — 
of people in this country and which are not prohibited by parliament, which is 
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he body that determines what things are harmful and should be 
uibted in the country. | . 
Q. Well, I am not going to comment on your answer beyond simply saying — 
that I do not think parliament can be the judge of a manuscript. I cannot see 
‘how that could be done. They could be the judge of an organization, of 
whether an organization should exist or not, they have done that in the past 
because they have banned some organizations. But to say that parliament — 
‘should render judgment on thousands of scripts, that certainly is not possible. 
‘do not see how you can do that. It seems to me, Mr. Dunton,. that you 
have evaded the question. The Board of Governors of the CBC are respon- 
sible for the functioning of the most powerful organization for the dissemina- 
ion of information and the moulding of public opinion. Now, I simply ask 
this, that in the carrying out of this responsibility to guard the minds of the 
people of Canada against absorbing a philosophy that is contrary to our way 
of life, what do they do?—A. I think, Mr. Hansell, it carries a very big 
sponsibility. I do not think it is for the corporation to decide what 
philosophy is contrary to or dangerous to our way of life and therefore should 

be prohibited. 
- Mr. Cotpweti: Would not the acceptance of that suggestion mean that 
there would be a danger of the corporation suppressing the views of the 
minorities just because the corporation didn’t consider that the views of certain 
_ minorities didn’t conform to our way of life? 
> Mr. Hanseti: You would certainly not have to suppress any manuscript 
‘which would appeal to the people to be loyal to their king and country. 
| The Wrrness: There may be different versions as to what is loyal and 
what is not. I take it from your suggestion that you will be asking us to act 
sas censors. As I have endeavoured to say before, we do not censor these things. 
We try to put on the air people who are responsible, who have something 
Worthwhile to say, and we take them from different sections, different points 
of view, giving all an opportunity to find expression. 
fe. Mr..Hansetu: I take it then that. you do not regard the corporation as 
having any responsibility in that respect? 
The Witness: I think we have a certain responsibility for what goes on, 
ponsibility to the people of the country to give a chance for freedom of 
‘expression, and to carry out the wishes of parliament if any specific kind of 
things are to be prohibited in Canada. 
oe By Mr. Coldwell: . 
_ Q. I take it, Mr. Dunton, that there is a law of sedition in this country, 
is there not?—A. So I understand. : 
- Q. And anything which would be in violation of that law would not be 
allowed on the air?—A. Certainly not. 


© - By Mr. Fleming: 
a Q. May I interrupt you right there, Mr. Dunton. As long as a manuscript — 
complies with the law of sedition, whether it be good, bad or indifferent, so long 
t does not offend the law with respect to sedition, defamation or blasphemy; 
long as those three things are absent you would consider that there was no 
ther responsibility on the part of the CBC?—A. We have responsibility with 
pect to anything contrary to the law. There is a responsibility for what 
s on the air; therefore, in picking people I think we are responsible for seeing 
it different points of view have a chance to be expressed fairly and equitably. 
at we do not want to do is to be put in the position of censoring anyone 
is a responsible speaker. We do not want to be put in the position of 
ni -to say; you shall say this, you shall not say that. 
— 69653—93 
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Q. That is the very thing I had in mind when I said what I did about what — 
the CBC did in Toronto a couple of years ago when they cut a speaker off from 
the air just a minute and a half before he was to have gone on—A. Could I give — 
you that case right now? Bees, es 

Q. That is the incident before the Canadian Club in Toronto where Watson ~ 
Kirkconnell was to have gone on the air, and just a minute and a half before he ~ 
was to go on the air instructions were received that he could not broadcast ~ 
because the subject matter was construed to be anti-communist.—A. That, © 
Mr. Fleming, was a case which came up as far back as 1943. It was before the ~ 
last. parliamentary committee. At that time censorship regulations were in ~ 

effect. The script to be given was turned in by the secretary of the Canadian ~ 
Club and sent to the censors. That was in Ottawa. It came up to the censors 
here and after examining it they said they found nothing objectionable under — 
the defence of Canada regulations that they hadn’t any objection to the broad-. 
cast. Then it went back to Toronto where it arrived just on the morning of the — 
speech. It happened that the general manager was there. 2 

Q. Who was the general manager of the CBC at that time?—A. It was © 
Dr. Thomson at that time It went to the talks department and they looked at — 
the script and they were a little bit worried about it because they thought—and I * 
think they had every reason to think—that while apparently it did not legally | 
violate the defence of Canada regulations they thought it seemed to be ~ 
defamatory under the CRC regulations. It was beginning to be late in the | 
morning and they wanted to discuss it with the general manager so they sent | 
a message, I think it was a telephone message. s 

ae Q. It was a telegram which was handed to me just a minute and a half before “ 
“we were to have gone on the air—A. And it said in effect that this script ~ 
contained defamatory references and therefore it could not be allowed under — 
the CBC regulations regarding defamatory material. I would like to say.that ~ 
in matters of that kind you often find yourself faced with the necessity for quick 
decisions, and it is not always easy to make the right ones on such short notice. 
In this particular case Dr. Thomson wanted to have his opinion checked he | 
wanted to be sure of the decision he had made, so he sent the script to the — 
Department of Justice. He ordered a recording to be made so that it could have — 
been broadcast at a later time if it was found to be all right; so that it could be | 
put on the air afterwards. cl 

Q. Did they make a record of it?—A. They made a record of it so that it 
could be played for broadcast at some later time if released. However, the 
Department of Justice gave its opinion that it would be inadvisable to broadcast a 

this statement, backing up Dr. Thomson. tee: - 

Mr. Hansetu: Were the statements seditious? 

The Wirness: No, they were ruled to be defamatory. 3 

Mr. Fieminc: The statement had to do with the exposure of communisti¢c | 
propaganda appearing in some foreign language newspapers in this country. 

The Wirness: I should like to say that in cases of that kind—I do-not | 
happen to know of any other case just like that—it 1s the policy of the corpora- | 

tion to get legal advice, particularly where material has to be held up. - 


By Mr. Fleming: = | 

Q. But the point is this, here is a case in which the CBC is exercising a ~ 
responsibility which it considered devolved upon it, rightly or wrongly. This is | 
a case in which apparently they said—such and such a thing shall not go over thea 
air. Is the provision for such action in your regulations?—A. Yes. These things — , 
are specifically laid down. : i, 
Mr. Fueminc: All I am saying is that having heard that address all the © 
way through, and having followed it intelligently, I do not think there was any | 
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in it “which ‘could eat have gone over the air. You have seen it. Is there 


“The icine i betare you go any "firth, Mr. Fleming, may I 
ament; is it not possible that what you heard yourself was not the complete 
of the speech which Dr. Thomson had under review? . 

‘Mr. FLEMING: The speech was read from the script, Mr. Chairman. I was 
V bts I could see it. 


~~ ‘The Vice-Cuarrman: You were standing behind him? 


4g _ Mr. Fiemine: I was seated next to him, I was presiding at the nee 
Band. I followed what he said line by line. 

The Vice-CHarrMaAn: You say that you could follow it line by line? 
“Mr. Firmine: Certainly, I was reading the scrip. I could easily do that 
ecause I was sitting right beside him and he had his script up in front of him 
ma pedestal. I could read it just as well as he could. 
_ The Vicr-Cuairman: I would like to have seen you reading the speech. 


The Witness: I do not think it is a question of Dr. Thomson’s opinion, I 
hink it is a question of the opinion of the Department of Justice. 


By Mr. Fleming: . 
Bc Q. What I am getting at is this, Dr. Thomson may have been right in his 
‘opinion of the script, and I may be right in mine. We cannot both be right. 
‘The fact of the matter is, Mr. Dunton, that it indicates the necessity of freedom 
or broadcasting and I take it that that applies in full force to the broadcasting 
f opinion.—A. "That is why I am so worried about this suggestion of censorship. 
 Q. All right, but putting it on the ground of a mere broadening of the 
ights of CBC to be the sole judge of interpretation—you have given your 
pinion and I take it there is nothing more to add to what you have said about 
he suggestion of another body to take over the regulatory functions of CBC. 
there was a reference also I think to this, you used the expression appeal board; 
fhat is your view on that?—A. I understood that suggestion as saying that the 
_ CBC would keep all powers and functions of a regulatory nature regarding 
~ network connections and the content of programmes, but that any decisions 
‘about those matters, and I think it also mentioned practices of the CBC, should 
e subject to appeal. Again, I think something of the same argument applied. 
‘Parliament has made this Board of Governors responsible for the coordination 
: ar id control of broadcasting. If an appeal board was put in, the Board of 
Governors in effect would have responsibility to it. They have been given a big 
“job to do by parliament. We would be responsible to it because it would 
make amending decisions on any broadcasting matters. You would have 
another body added to the CBC and the Department of Transport which deals 
"with technical matters. I do not think the corporation would know where it 
stood, and how it could carry out the very heavy responsibility put on it I do 
n ot know. I do not think parliament would know whom to hold responsible for 
things. I think there would be division of responsibility that would ‘be quite 
u nhealthy and I think a lot of ridiculous situations probably might and probably 
would arise. Very often the board does not agree with the management side of 
the CBC. The board is looking at things from what it considers to be the 
interests of the listeners and sometimes it does not agree with suggestions put 
forward by the management on other things that would obviously be in the 
operating interest of the CBC. You cannot have a position where you would 
ha ve private broadcasters and the management of the board all coming with 


different ews on a subject, on one matter. 
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\ By 1 Mr. Hansell: nf (7 
Q. Before we get away from that, I sigale like to hole a question. Se May 
I add a little more to that; first, Mr. Hansell? 4 
Q. Yes.—A. I think in all these things we sometimes tend to forget a little 
the most important people of all, the listeners of Canada. We have got a job” 
to try to serve their interests as best. we can; and parliament reviews the policies, 
the actions, the regulations and so on that. we do under our powers and under 
our trust. I think certainly there should be an appeal from the Board of 
Governors. We certainly are not all-wise and should not be absolute. I do 
think that since any part of radio matters probably is of general interest to the | 
public, the listening public, that the appeal should be to parliament and not to 
another body presumably less representative than the Board of Governors. is 
do not know whether they would be a wiser or less wise. In any case, they 
‘would be just another body, and another body not having our responsibility to 
the listeners. Another thing that J think is worth pointing out is this. I think | 
-anyway that the system in Canada has worked pretty well, the general radio” 
system we have. I think very careful consideration should be given to : 
changing it—and I certainly see great dangers in doing so—without very specific | 
complaints. In this committee, for instance, there were all the opportunities in| 
the world for specific complaints about the misuse of its powers by the board, 
and I did not hear very much. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Perhaps we are not through yet, Mr. Dunton. I take it that your objedl 
tions are stronger to the suggestion of an appeal board than to the other proposal | 
to vest the present regulatory powers of the CBC in a different organization, a | 
different. government body?—A. No. I think my opinion is equally as strong” 
that either would be extremely detrimental to the interests of the listeners and | 
the public in general in Canada. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. Mr. Dunton, I have listened to you make your declaration of responsi=" 
bility of the CBC to parliament. I am very-interested in hearing that expression 
of opinion. Only a matter of two weeks ago I launched a motion in the House | 
for the production of a list of the advertisers who had beerr refused the privileges 
of the CBC in the matter of advertising. The reply that I received was that ite 

was not in the public interest to publish that information. That is not unusual, 
either. That reply has been given on a number of occasions. I should be meted 
_ to agree with a lot of what you have said to-day if you would make a declara | 
tion to this parhamentary committee that, when information is asked for in. 
parliament, “it is not in the public interests” would not be resorted to as : 
means of defeating the request to parliament. I should like to get an expression. 
of your ideas on that. And I should like to follow it up immediately by an 
request, just to test out the degree to which you give adherence to your expression 
of opinion as te the responsibility of the CBC. to parhiament.—A. Mr: 
Chairman— 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Before you answer that question, may I just say this. 
From my own interpretation of the case you have been referring to, it seems to 
me that whatever answer Mr. Dunton may give this committee, it cannot change 
whatever decision may be taken in the House. E 

Mr, Drerenpaxer: Oh, no, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that very well. | 
The decision was not made by the House. The answer was given by the CBC 
to the House that it was not in the public interest. Surely, Mr. Chairman, 
when I put before Mr. Dunton an example of the operation of os principle 
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re not going to be the one to suggest that it is not a proper question to 
ns ‘The Vice-Cuarrman: Oh, no. I took it that the minister had answered 
1, on his own responsibility, that it was not in the interest of the public to 
answer the question the way you wanted it to be answered, and that on that a 
decision had been taken by the House. 
Mr. Dierenpaker: Oh, no. 
~The Vice-Cuatrman: As you explained it, it was advice given by the CBC 
to the minister. 
ae Mr. Dierenpaker: Mr. Chairman, I will make it more direct, so that there 
— will be no misunderstanding about the application of this. Yesterday I asked 
' for the file in regard to CBL and the use of the facilities for newscasts by the 
_ Toronto Star. I now ask Mr. Dunton: will you produce to the committee that 
file? That is alll ask. That is a very simple question. 

__ The Wirnzss: Could I deal with those two questions, Mr. Chairman? 
a The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


4 By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

' Q. Yes, the two questions.—A. I am very clad Mr. Diefenbaker brought up 
this matter, We are extremely glad to provide any information that parliament 
~ wants. I do not think or I had not that thought that parliament would want 
information to be made public that would interfere with the operation and 
~ effectiveness of a public corporation. In our judgment—l think I would be glad 
"to place our views on this before this committee—we were asked to make publie 
_ the instance in which advertising programmes had been refused. I should like to 
say just a word about policy in connection with that and why we refused the 
~ programmes. In the first place, any radio organization has to use its judgment in 
_ what programmes to put on the air. Any private station or any network, public or 
_ private, turns down some programmes. There are some programmes which are not 
_ up to its standards. You heard about the standards of private broadcasters. In 
the same way on the network in Canada we try to have certain standards. I 
think a good deal has been said at this committee about the amount of com- 
_mercial broadcasting and so on. We think, as I have tried to explain, that 
commercial broadcasting can serve a very useful purpose. We do not think that 
~ any and every commercial broadcast does serve or could serve a useful function 
by being broadcast to all Canadian listeners. In the first place, of course, a 
“number of programmes for which application may be made, may not find a period 
- or there may be some operating reason why they cannot go on. The time is taken 
up for something else, or a sustaining programme has to stay there or another 
- commercial programme is there ahead of it and that sort of thing. Then, there are 
other reasons which are questions of standards, programme standards. We believe 
in trying to carry out our trust to the listeners of Canada. Different things 
may come up; questions of actual good taste of the programmes; questions of not 
having too many or too intense crime programmes on the air; questions of not 
“earrying paid-religious or commercial-religious programmes ; questions of adver- 
tising, sometimes of drug products which we do not think make very suitable 
network advertising right across Canada, and general considerations: of main- 
taining sensible and useful programme plans for the different tastes of listeners of 
‘this whole national facility. We do that. Cases where they are turned down 
are discussed usually privately between the agency and the officials in Toronto. 

Decisions on the cases may go higher up, right to the top of the corporation. 

- If it is to be made public, whenever those things have been turned down, 
then the corporation will be placed in an extremely difficult position in dealing 
with any advertising agency. Any agency will feel that any discussions which 
it had about a suggested programme and the reasons for it being turned down 
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would be made public, and the advertising agency probably would not want / 
those reasons to be made known; and it is possible that the sponsor for whom 4 
the agency was acting would not know of the suggestion, and it might place the j 
agency in an extremely difficult position. I think the committee ‘can see that if 4 
people with whom these discussions are going on feel that those discussions can 
at any time be made public, they will be very leery of dealing with this public — 
organization; and therefore we feel that the operations of the corporation would 4 
be hurt by making such things public, and that it might be quite unfair to a ~ 
number of different private business people, if they were made public. I would © 
like to leave that question to the judgment of this committee. é 4 
@. What recourse has the advertiser who believes that he has been dis- 4 
eriminated against by your board by the decision that has been made? He # 
has not got any right of appeal at all. If he appeals, he appeals to his own — 
judge.—A. If he is turned down by a private station, there is no recourse; he 7 
is just turned down, 4 
a 


By Mr. Fleming: ' : 
‘Q. There is an appeal to the CBC?—A, Not on questions of advertising. © 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. This is a national matter and this is parliament trying to look into a — 
national institution. I ask what right has the individual who says: “I have been © 
discriminated against, some other corporation has’ been ypreferred to me; [I ~ 
am entitled to have my advertising taken. ’ There is available space, yet you 
have decided that another party shall have the right and you have denied me the 
opportunity to which I am entitled. I have not, offended against any regulation 
in connection with blasphemous material, or in connection with the sale of 
commodities that ought not to receive general advertising on the radio.” Has 
that person any recourse except. to parliament?—A. He has the right of appeal 
to the board in the first place; and otherwise, to public opinion; and the board, 
- if it wants to take that up— . | ‘ 
Q. Is he notified as to the reasons why he was turned down?—A. Certainly; = 
they are discussed with him. x 
‘Q. I thought you told us a few moments ago that many of those advertisers — 
who have been turned down are not even told that they have been turned down.-— © 
A. I did not say that. = 
~ Q. I thought you said that advertising agencies were not told——-A. No, I — 
meant the sponsors in question. as 
_  Q. Yes?—A. Because, quite often, I think it is the practice that an adver- a 
‘tising agency will have an idea for a programme on the CBC and will come to — 
the CBC to see if it can get it on before the advertising agency goes out to try ~ 
to sell the sponsor or a firm for whom he acts; and if his idea is turned down — 
by the CBC, it might be extremely embarrassing to that agency if the sponsor, 
of whom he was thinking, did not even know of the approach to the CBC. 
That is a question of dealing between the sponsor and the agency, not the ~ 
CBG: 
@. There is no method of appeal whereby such a person, regardless what 
the decision was that the board made, has the right to have his case decided.— 
A. There is no recourse to a private company, to a private network in the ._ 
States. . Et 
Q. We are not dealing with private networks. I have been following you 
very carefully to-day and the whole basis of your answer to Mr. Fleming was® 
that you were impartial?—A. Right. : ' 
Q. In any dispute between private stations?—A. Trying to serve the 
interests of the listener, ‘ee 
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Q. I know, but impartiality is still a consideration ; you would not admit 
you would become partial in any way?—A. To one firm? Certainly not. - 
would be partial—and it is definitely the policy on the part of the board— 
‘towards an advertiser who had a better programme. 
»  Q. You say you are impartial, that the CBC is impartial. I cannot see - 
your reasons for objecting to an appeal body. You make decisions against 
competitors whom you permit to exist—A. Whom we encourage to exist. 
'  Q. And encourage sometimes; but nevertheless permit; and disputes arise. 
Are you not in the position of being judge; litigant, policeman, and competitor?— 
. I think that is a different conception. My conception is that of responsi- - 
bility. For instance, you brought up the question of an advertising agency, 
whose programme had been turned down, not having an appeal. Would not the 
board, the CBC as a whole, be in an extremely silly—and I would say 
impossible—position, if some other board which did not have any responsibility 
could say: such and such a crime programme is a good programme and should 
go on at such and such a time. How could the CBC, which has the responsibility 
for trying to maintain a good network series of programmes—how could it carry 
"out its responsibility if some other body without responsibility is going to say: 
we. think that crime programme is a good programme, 
' _ Q. Is not parliament in a position of having responsibility ?—A. Certainly. 
~ —Q. And you do not deny parliament the right to determine?—A. I think if 
this committee wishes, actually, to go into cases, it is up to the committee. 
would advise very strongly against doing so because I think it is not in the 
rests of the corporation, and therefore not in the public interest. But if 
ere are any particular cases to be discussed, or if you wish to bring up 
rtain cases, we are ready to do it if it is your judgment. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: Is it Mr, Diefenbaker’s ‘thought that parliament should 
‘operate utilities like the CBC? 
_ Mr. Dierensaker: No, not at all. 
Mr. Coutpwetu: If parliament is going into the internal management of a 
rown company which it has established, then parliament is undertaking the 
sponsibility of operating that company and it seems to me that that defeats 
“the whole purpose of corporations such as this, as far as I am concerned. I want 
‘to make it abundantly clear. I do not believe that parliament is an institution 
which can run anything of this type. 
) Mr. Fuuron: Mr. Dunton has said if there is any matter of CBC policy 
which may be brought into the question, then parliament can decide this matter 
policy. Now, the question of discrimination between competitors or between 
ertisers, or with respect to the type of programme—it seems to me that this 
a matter of policy. 
The Vice-CuarrMan: Order, please. JI do not think we are at the stage of 
argumentation. I let this thing go, thinking it would not last very long. I would 
like to remind this committee that our objective is to conclude this questioning 
of the CBC officials by six o’clock. It is our objective, as I understood it. Now, 
Mr. Fulton, I understand you have one or two more questions to ask on this — 
ject. With respect to the one you have asked, in which I am myself very 
ch interested, I would like to ask Mr. Dunton if we could not explore very 
fly the reasons, for instance, why the CBC could possibly refuse advertising. 
‘The Witness: I did try to give that very briefly. Some of the reasons are 
-availability of time, or time may be available but we consider it should be 
ept for a good sustaining programme at a good listening hour. Then there is 
question of actual good taste of the programme. There are questions, for 
ance, of not having too many crime programmes. There is the sort of 
stion of policy of not having paid religious broadcasts. 
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Q. Is there anything also in programme balancing?—A. There ‘is a good 
deal. We try to work this out as best we can to maintain a balance of different: 
kinds of programmes to suit the different tastes of listeners so that you do not ~ 
have a complete overload of soap operas or of crime programmes or any parti- | 
cular kind. F 
Q. Would there by any specific cases which fall outside of the category— 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: : a 
Q. Take the Cantor programme. It was turned down. I mentioned that. ~ 
You get it from the American networks, and it was turned down in Canada. I. 
just wondered why. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Can we find out why?—A. Yes, I ae be glad to discuss that. It is 7 

the Time to Smile programme. I think that is the name of the programme. 14 
think this case was given publicity from the agency concerned. I think there ~ 
has been some misunderstanding arising from the. publicity about this. There is © 
no ban on the Time to Smile programme in Canada at-all. It was the considered 
judgment of the CBC—and the corporation as a whole takes responsibility for” 
that decision—that it was the kind of programme which a great many listeners 
in Canada would not like to have coming into their family circle. That is putting 
it briefly. That is an example, and we do not mind discussing it. It was the 
people concerned themselves who decided to make it public. I would be glad~ 
to leave it to the judgment of this committee if we did wrong in turning that 
programme down. 
Q. If a newspaper refuses an adv ertiser is there any other appeal board?— 

A. No,.and it is quite often on ; 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Mr. Dunton, in the cases you have given you have given the type of reason 
for which you turn down or refuse certain commercial advertising. Is there any” 
reason implicit in those reasons themselves why you should not disclose them™ 
to parliament?—A. We would be glad to give the reasons. What ‘was asked | 
for was the names of the programmes and the details of them. We are glad to” 
discuss all reasons and the policies behind them. I think this committee may 
wish to tell us whether we were right in the policies. I do not think it is in the’ 
interests of either the business people or the corporation as an operating body 
that the actual names should be made publie of the people concerned who vou 
turned down, 

Q. Does that not put parliament in the position of being asked to dem 
without being able to obtain the necessary information on which to pass ~ 
judgment?—A. As I say, we are reporting now to parliament through this 
committee. If this committee thinks that these names should be produced and 
the instances we will do it. It is against the judgment of the corporation that 
it should be done. We think it will hurt our working arrangements. ia 
Q. I am not pursuing the point of that particular question. I am interested 
in the principle involved. You have said several times you do not think your 
decisions should be subject to any independent board because if they were 
questioned they could be subject to the decision of parliament, and yet the 
CBC, quite rightly in your view, reserves to itself the decision as to whether 
it ‘will allow the information to be given to parhament on which parliament © 
might base a decision. That is the principle. 1 


Mr. Ropinson: Mr. Dunton is offering us the information now. 


Mr. Futon: He is offering it now to this committee but are you going to 
call a radio committee and go through all this procedure every time you want 
to make a decision? % 
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The Wirness: We are given a responsibility and we take it. That was our 
judgment. If we are wrong and it should be produced I would be glad to 
ao so. “ust a) 2 
: Mr. Fuuron: I am not questioning your judgment in that case. What 
‘I am asking for now is your comment, and I think it would be interesting to 
hear whether you would like to make a further explanation as to whether there 
‘should not be an independent board to which appeals from your decision can 
be taken because it seems this is the sort of procedure we have got to go through 
in order to have Parliament pass judgment. 
. The Vice-CHairMAN: And if that special board advises the minister who 
_ is responsible that it is not in the public interest then the minister will not give 
» the information tothe House any more than we have it now. 
Sy Mr. Fuiron: Quite so, but I think the advertiser would feel that he had 
had the benefit of an appeal to an independent board which was not concerned 
_ with the actual operation of the CBC. | 
- The Wirness: Surely that leaves a corporation such as ours in a stupid 
- position of being responsible and told to provide a good national broadcasting | 
+ service and then having some other body, whatever it is, telling it what 1s and 
~ what is not a good programme. If we are not capable of making pretty good 
~ judgments and defending them here and being told we are wrong then we should 
— not be given the job. 
— Mr. Corpwei: Is it not a fact that if someone has a grievance and wishes 
* to come before this parliamentary committee facilities will be given for them to 
_ appear and present their case? . 
4 Mr. Fuuron: I imagine that is so, and I quite agree if Mr. Dunton could 
ot justify his decisions all he has just said would be true, but I am putting 
rward the suggestion that this is a pretty cumbersome procedure through which 
to go, to have to call the committee and then decide whether or not you were 
ight in refusing the information. If we decide you were not right that puts 
you right on the spot; if we decide you are not right then the information 
-has to be produced and then the case is tried. I say it is practically denying 
’ the right of appeal although you say that the corporation itself is subject to 

5 the judgment of parliament. 
i ~The Vick-CHarrmMan: Are there any more questions? I mean questions. 
© -- Mr. Futon: A question, yes. 
Mr. Dierenzaxer: I did not get an answer yet to my other question and — 
that was whether they would produce that file now. 
- . The Vice-Cuatrman: What is the question? 
[. Mr. Dierensaker: Whether they would produce the correspondence as 
| between the Toronto Star and the CBC since 1937. 
= ~~ The Wirness: Frankly I am not in a position to give an answer on that 
‘now. I have not been through the material. There is a file of correspondence. 


= By the Vice-Chairman: ‘ 
~  Q. Is that file with your department or with the Department of Transport 
as was intimated yesterday?—A. Since the CBC was set up we have material. _ 
~~ Q. You are having someone working on searching the file now?—A. Yes, | 
"We are, , 

| Q. When do you expect it to be available? A. A lot of the material is 

| right here now. I would be glad to produce it if it is the wish of the 
committee, but I think the position has always been taken—and I think it is - 
only just to the corporation—that internal communications in the corporation 
should not be produced. We tell you what we do and wo do it. 
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Mr. Fiemine: I do not hold with that at all. We ; are a a parliamentary 
. committee, and the CBC is professing to be responsible. Surely it is respon-— 
sible to parliament. ee a 
The Wirness: Oh, yes. ; a 


Mr. Fiemine: Surely nothing should be withheld from a parliamentary 
committee, 


The Vice-Cuatrman: It has been decided before, not only ot the 
sittings of this committee but also in previous committees—and I know that 
from reading the proceedings of the committees—that even the minutes of the ~ 
corporation are not available to the members. They are not available to be 
filed or anything like that. You question the witnesses on whatever you may ~ 
' want to ask them. They bring the files here and the minutes in order to help 7 

themselves in answering your questions, but they have never been filed. There — 
were rulings on that. : 
; Mr. Cotpweuu: I should think that letters between the corporation and 7 
the newspaper or any department of government should be produced. I am not ~ 
saying that letters between two employees of the organization—chits that are 7 
passed, as we sometimes call them—should be produced, but I think that it 159 
a reasonable request that Mr. Diefenbaker is making. 


Mr. Drerenpaker: As a matter of fact, I do not want to have anything 
passing as between employees making observations on any decisions made or © 
the basis of decisions. So we will not be arguing it all out, I will move that the © 
file be produced to the committee of communications between the Toronto Star — 
and the CBC since the Ist January, 1937. ; i 

Mr. Corpweiu: That is fair. 


Mr. Fireminc: May I ask, Mr. Diefenbaker, what about communications ~ 
between the CBC and a department of eovernment in relation to that same © 
matter? 

Mr. Diprenpaker: Well, at the FAgiaaht I am just narrowing it down tom 
this one question so that there can be no dispute about the right Of this ee 
committee to have it. : 

The Vice-Cuairman: I think, Mr. Diefenbaker, that there is no objection | 
to the request that you are making. I take it from Mr. Dunton’s previous | 
answer that someone has already started to put this file together. It is 
spread between two departments, the Department of Transport and the CBC; 
and also we were told there might be some material on the files of the commission ~ | 
which they took over when the CBC was created. ‘a 

Mr. Dirrensaker: Mr. Chairman, I just want to be clear on that, so that: 
- we will know what we are going to get. I am not going to reveal any personal 
conversations at the moment. Ee Ay 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Oh, no 


Mr. Dierensaxker: I just want a declaration, I think, that this committee | 
is entitled to that, if we just have the communications that were passed between 
the Toronto Star and the CBC since 1937. 

Mr. CoLpweEtu: That is fair. 

Mr. Dierenspaxer: And the correspondence passing between them, with a 
view to ascertaining just what the situation is and how from year to year this 
plan is renewable, if it is. 4 

Mr. Cotpwei_: Would you not. go back right to the beginning, if it is” 
possible to get the correspondence? a 

Mr. Drerensaker: Yes, but they have only certain correspondence here ~ 
now; so I thought I would just 20 back as far as the correspondence is available, 
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% Mr. Fusane: The witness said he just had it from the commencement of 
BOs er ewe . 

© Mr. Cotpwet: Isee. I think it should go back right to the beginning. 
__ The Wiryess: I should like to say that I do not think that anything much 
ean be found on the commission’s files, from the search that has been made so far. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. You do not think so?—A. No. 
_. The Vice-Cuamrman: See what you can do in order to satisfy the com- 
_raittee. = | 
Mr. Dinrenpaxer: Is that understood, that this will be produced? 
The Vicr-CHairMan: It will be produced in committee, I understand. 
fs aks DierenBAker: No, produced for inspection by members of the com- 
mittee. [ 
_ Mr.-Coupwetu: Yes, brought here and produced. 
The Vice-CHairman: What was your comment? 
My. Fiemina: There is a motion. 
The Vice-CHairMan: Yes, but I did not hear the last remark. 
Mr. HansEuL: Will it be filed for the use of the committee? 
Mr. Fiemine: Produced. 
Mr. Rosinson: Not filed; produced here. 
The Vick-CuHairMAN: Oh, yes. 
_ Mr. Fiemine: Produced for the inspection of the committee. 
The Vice-CHaiRMAN: Oh, yes. We are on common ground there. 
_ Mr. Dirensaxer: Is that correct, Mr. Dunton? 
~The Wrrness? Yes. 
| Mr. DiprenBAKER: That is okay. 
"The Vice-CuHarrman: Go ahead, Mr. Hansell. 


By Mr. Hansell: 

| Q. Mr. Chairman, I got cut off on this matter of freedom of speech and 
[ should like to come back to it. I have no criticism, Mr. Dunton, of the exercise 
af your authority in putting a commercial programme off the air, which pro- 
yramme is musty, smutty or suggestive, even though you lose revenue. I think 
that is a commendable thing, personally. I cannot quite make up my mind 


| though how you could be so conscientious in that respect and yet seem to absolve 
yourself from responsibility for safeguarding the loyalties of our people. I want 
read a little piece here and then ask a question. I am reading from the 
/Teport of the Royal Commission on espionage, page 44:— 

| = ~It became manifest at an early stage of this Inquiry, and has 
| been overwhelmingly established by the evidence throughout, that the 
| Communist movement was the principal base within which the espionage 
loa network was recruited; and that it not only supplied personnel with 
ig adequately “developed” motivation, but provided the organizational - 
| 
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oe framework wherein recruiting could be and was carried out safely 
| _—_ and efficiently. 
-_ In every instance but one, Zabotin’s Canadian espionage agents were 
| shown to be members of or sympathizers with the Communist Party ... . 
|‘ Zabotin found already in existence in Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto 
| numerous study groups where Communist philosophy and techniques were 
hoo read and discussed. To outsiders these groups adopted various disguises, 
_ such as social gatherings, music-listening groups and groups for discussing 
international politics and economics. : 
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_I am not going to read any further. | ; 
My question is: in the light of those findings, do you now contemplate permitting 
the Communist party, known as the Labour Progressive Party, to continue to ~ 
broadcast over the national networks?—A. Mr. Chairman, under the White 
Paper policy on political and controversial broadcasting which was approved — 
at the last parliamentary committee, it gives a definition of national political - 
parties which shall be allowed time and allowed time in between election broad- | 
casts. The Labour Progressive Party qualifies under the provisions of the Paper. © 
With the agreement of the other political parties and on the specific suggestion — 
of all the opposition parties together, who allocated their share of time among 3 
themselves, the Labour Progressive Party has been given one period in the — 


current series of 15 weeks. . 4 
By Mr. Fleming: p 
Q. That is because of your definition, though?—A. Yes. ‘2 


Mr. Cotpwetu: Is not your trouble, Mr. Dunton, really that the Communist ‘ 
Party is illegal and therefore would not be permitted on the air; but the Labour — 
Progressive Party, which as we all know is the Communist Party, is perfectly 4 
legal, and is it not a matter for parliament to decide? I do not want it to be # 
inferred, while I have no use for the Communist Party or the Labour Progressive © 
Party, that I think it should be declared illegal, because I believe to drive some- 
thing underground and cause it to disguise itself is infinitely worse than bringing — 
something out into the open where you can fight it. My view is that the old Pe 
British principle of freedom of speech as set forth by Milton years ago in the — 
Areopagitica and subsequent writings is far better. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: But you will admit, Mr. Coldwell, that this is not a 
question for the witness to answer? J 

Mr. CotpweEtu: Oh, yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I made the . 
comment. . é 


By Mr. Hansell: - . + 

Q. Was the agreement about the coming schedule of political broadcasts = 
between the parties not agreed to before the royal commission presented their | 
report?—-A. Yes, it was. : # 

Q. I asked for a list of commentators, together with the amounts that were 
paid to them. Has that been filed?—-A. Mr. Bushnell has that here, a 
Chairman. ‘ . 

Mr. Hansexu: I have not, of course, at this late date had an opportunity of — 
studying it. : 

The Vick-CuHairMAN: I presume that Mr. Bushnell will answer your by 
question, Mr. Hansell, on that subject. & 

Mr. Hansetu: Are you going to read it or to file it, Mr. Bushnell? 

i Mr. BusHNELL: I think it can be filed, sir. I would mention, however, the | 

~ fact that we have not.included in specific terms the amount of money that has — 
been paid to each of these speakers. I think your question was that we should © 
file the list of speakers who were heard on the CBC talks and public affairs® 
programmes on the regional or the national network on six occasions or more ¥ 
during the period from April 1st 1945 to May 31st 1946. Is that correct? = 

Mr. Hansetu: I guess that is right. 

Mr. BusHNELL: I would like also to make it clear that this list which @ 
am about to file does not include reporters who were heard on the “News — 
Roundups” nor participants in “Citizens’ Forum”. A complete list has already — 
been tabled with the committee for this latter programme. The fees for these — 
speakers varied from $15 to $50 depending upon the time of day, the network, — 
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sngth of the programme and the experience or "ability of the individual 
erned. 
Mr. HANSELL: That fee is per broadcast?—A. The fee is per broadcast; 
yever, you will note that we have not put beside the name of each speaker 
ed here the fee which he was paid for each broadcast. 

Mr. HANSELL: Is there any particular reason for not giving that? 


_ Mr. BusHneu: No, there is not too much work involved, but our feeling 
is that these people are ‘professional people and we are not—I do not think it 
: Bee ticular desirable that we should go into that too deeply, when everyone 
vould know just how much each speaker is paid, because the simple fact of the 
patter is, that one speaker might be paid $15 on one occasion as a fee, let us. 
ay, for a four-minute broadcast, and be paid $35 as a fee for a fifteen-minute 
broadcast, or $25 for being broadcast on a regional network, and it would be 
extremely, difficult to give you the correct position of the amounts that had 
‘been paid to each of those speakers. It might also, if it becomes part of the 
record, be embarrassing to us because we might find that one speaker on one 
asion had been paid $25 and another speaker $35; and the chap who was 
yaid $25 would want to know why he was not given $35. 

om ‘The Wirness: I am afraid I did not think of something earlier. In these 
nT ratters we would be perfectly glad to produce for the committee itself a list of 
programmes turned down, not for publication. I am sorry I did not think of that 
before. The same thing applied with respect to Mr. Bushnell’s list of prices. We 
would be glad to do it in both cases; it is just a question of not being public 
nformation. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. I appreciate that. I would not argue with the course you have followed, 

long as there is an admission of responsibility on the part of the CBC to this 

ommittee, representing parliament, to discharge the responsibility that rests 

on the CBC.—A. I am sorry I did not think of that before. We are perfectly 

d to put that in for this committee to examine for itself. What we are worried 
out is for business matters to become general information. 


a By Mr. Fleming: 
: a Q. You do not want it to go on the air?—A. No. 

sl ‘Gal Hansetu: I am a reasonable man, Mr. Bushnell. 
Mr. BusHNELL: I realize that, because I have sat on committees with you 
efore. 
- Mr. Hansetu: And I think your reason for not wanting to produce the 
10unt is sound. But will you tell me how often Mr. Philpott spoke over the air? 
" Mr. Busunewy: Yes. In the period, referring to April 1st 1945 to May 31st 
1946, Mr. Philpott was broadcast. on the national network twenty-three times. 
| Mr. Hansevi: You distinguish between the national network and the 
a stern network, do you? 
Mr. Busune uz: In this particular reference here, we refer to the national 
ork and to Week-end Review. It may well be that on some occasions Mr. 
ilpott also spoke on the regional network in connection with a News Summary 
or a News Roundup. That I have not looked into, but it could be done. I shall 
ad the list of speakers heard on the CBC netw ore on six or more occasions 
from ae Ist, 1945 to May 31st, 1946. The list reads as follows:— 
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Speaker—Network—No, of Oceasions 


Allen, R. G.—National—Nine. 
Anderson, Allan—National—six. 


' Aitken, Margaret—National—Daily, 


Bloom, Chester—National—T wenty-one. 
Booker, Susan—Local—Daily. 

Bowman, Bob—National—Eleven. 
Beamish, Royd—National—Eleven. 
Brockington, L. W.—-National—Kight. _ 
Bene, Dr. Eva—Regional—Six. 

Clarke, Andy—Regional—Weekly. _ 
Colquette, R. D.—Regional—Weekly. 
Clark, Grevory—National—Thirty- one. 
Carey, John—National—Six (Scriptwriter and Chairman). 
Edwards, Capt. R. G.—National—Ten. 
Eggleston, Wilfred—National-—Twenty. 
Fisher, John—National—Sixty. 

Ferguson, G. V-—National—Fourteen. 
Fraser, Blair—National—Twenty-five. 


Frances, Anne—Regional—Twenty-five. 


National—Six. 
Good, Bill—Regional—Weekly. 
Gregory, John—Regional—Weekly. 
Golden, Lou—National—six. 
Hambleton, Ron—National—Eleven. 


~ Hobbes, Ethelwyn—Local—Daily. 


National—Weekly. 
Hunter, Laura—Regional—Fourteen. 
Hill, Harriet—National—Thirteen, 
Herbert, Bill—National—Seven. 

(Overseas) 
Hinds, Jen—Regional—Tuesday and Thursday. 
Harris, Ellen—Regional—Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Halton, Matthew—National—Thirty- five. 
Kritzweiser, Kay—Regional—six 
Kemp, Hache -Nenoni Wlevea: 
Kimble, George—National—Ssix. 
Langdon, Pic clls-= Niche ent ince 
Laycock, S. R—National—Sixteen. 
Leslie, Christine—Regional—Ten. 
Marven, Ralph—-National—Forty-one. — 
Michie, Charles—National—Thirty. 
Miller, Orlo—National—Eleven. 
Marshall, Joan—Regional—Daily. 
Miller, Hal—National—Six. 
McGeachy, J. B—National—Six. 
(Overseas) 
McLennan, eRe usta a 
“(Anne Terry) 

McKinnon, Pires Snatienad “Rae 
Northway, Mary—National—Ten. 
Ness, Idabelle Melville—Regional—Six. 
Nixon, Doug—Regional—Twenty-eight. 
Percival, Lloyd—National—Weekly. 
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~ Philpott, Elmore—National—Twenty-three. 
Pattison, Mary—Regional—Six. 
Richardson, B. T.—National—Hight. 
— Rotenberg, Mattie—National—Twelve. 
Rawson, Mildred—Regional—six. 
-Russenholt, Kay—Regional—Ten. 
Redmond, Gerald—Regional—Weekly. 
_ ‘Stewart, H. L_—National—Twenty. 
_ . Sedgewick, G. G.—National—Thirteen. 
Smith, Edgar, D—National—Six. 
i Stevenson, Hazel—National—Eighteen. 
> Terry, Pat—Regional—Nine. 
_ Tweed, Jean—National—Seven. 
ri Thomas, Isabel—National—Fourteen. 
ab Wood, Kerry—National—Eleven. 
Weston, Jane—Local-—Daily. 
i Wilson, Violet—Regional—Seven. 

~ Wright, H. R—Naticonal—Eight. 
ic _ Woodside, Willson—National—Six (Talks), 119 (News Roundup). 
» Way, Less—Regional—Weekly. 


ma Mr. HaAnseui: Elmore Philpott is on the western regional network every. 
night. 
3 Mr. Busunetyu: Mr. Morrison is here and he is more familiar with those 
peters. 
a. Mr. Morrison: That programme was concluded a year ago last May, at the 
end of May. Mr. Philpott has not been broadcast regularly on the western 
network following the news, as was previously the case. Mr. Philpott now 
_ broadcasts over a private station in Vancouver, on a commercial programme. 
Mr. Hansexu: If that is the case, then I oil have to get after that private 
station. It does not make any difference to me whether it is a private broad- 
casting station or the CBC when it comes to talks that I believe are disloyal 
to Canada. I am just as vehement in my denunciation of private broadcasters 
as anyone else because it is the principle IT am after. I see Mr. Philpott has got 
_his picture in this paper which is known as Canadian Tribune, That is not my 
eure there; that is Mr. Philpott’s picture, and it says:— 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan—‘“If there is one country in the world 
that does not want war, that country is the Soviet Union,’ Elmore 
Philpott, well-known radio commentator, declared at an overflow meeting 
in the Tivoli theatre here last week. 


Now here is a communist party disloyal to Canada, from which they have 
| recruited their spies; and here is an official organ of the same party advertising 
“—not in display advertising, I did not mean that—but advertising — or 
7 ropagandizing this man as a radio commentator. 

Mr. CotpweLtt: What paper are you reading from? 
_ Mr. Hansetu: The Canadian Tribune. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I never see it or read it. 

Mr. Hansety: You should read it, you will get some ideas. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: Evidently Mr. Hansell has got some ideas. 


Mr. Hansety: I cannot imagine this paper boosting a radio commentator 
4 vho i is not loyal to. the same communist organization that is condemned in the 


Sommission’s report. 
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By Mr. Fulton: Stig ah ate oom Ss 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Dunton a couple of questions. Supposing I, as 

a private citizen, object to a programme or a series of programmes being broad- — 
cast over the CBC or a national network, what would be my course of action? — 
—A. I would suggest that you would do as a great many people do, both — 
condemning and approving—probably more when they have criticisms—they — 
write to the CBC. Actual expressions of opinion are taken into account. 4 
Q. To whose attention would they go?—A. Some go to the director-general ~ 

of programmes, Mr. Bushnell, and I think the general manager gets some, and ~ 
I get a good deal here in Ottawa, and they are all followed up. sa 
Q. Supposing the programme continues and I am not satisfied; I would lodge ~ 

an appeal and I would be heard; and suppose some other programme is more- — 
suitable?—A. I suppose you could write to the Board of Governors and ask — 
for it to be brought before the Board of Governors. I do not know what more — 
you can do except to protest before a parliamentary committee. £ 


By the Vice-Chairman: a 
_- Q. Is it not a fact that if you listened to all the people who protest against ~ 
programmes, you would be in continuous session?—A. As they come in now, © 
the letters vary between letters praising and letters condemning. = 


- By Mr. Fulton: 7 

Q. I am sure of that. I am just trying to follow up the appeal system, 
and I gave you that instance to assess the opportunity which exists to protest — 
a policy or practice of the CBC. I understand in the last analysis it would go ~ 
to the Board of Governors?—A. That is right. | =n 
Q. Just to get the position clear, the Board of Governors is also the body 
ultimately responsible for having approved of a programme, is it not?—A. Yes, 
ultimately responsible. "a 
Q. So that you have an appeal to the same body which is executively ~ 
responsible for carrying on?—A. Surely it is a question of responsibility. We 
are given the job of being responsible for what goes on the network. ae 
Q. I am not arguing that. I am trying to make it quite clear it is your 
responsibility and that is the way it works?—A. Yes, and presumably somebody 
can come to this committee— 4 
Q. If Parliament is in session or if the committee has been called I agree ~ 
they can, but from the process that you have outlined and the policy which you 
have followed in exercising responsibility—and I am not questioning that — 
at all; I am trying to establish whether or not it is a fact—you feel free to 
deny certain information to parliament on the ground that you do not consider 
it in the interests of the CBC to disclose it?—-A. I do not know whether I have — 
made myself quite clear enough. It was the publicity we were worried about ~ 
on the question of advertising programmes. We would be glad to give the 
information to this committee for its own consideration. i 
Q. Please, Mr. Dunton, I would ask you to understand I am not criticizing ~ 
your decision, and I am not criticizing you for the way the policy works. I 
am just trying to establish to my satisfaction how the policy works. It seems 
to me it does result in your making decisions, saying then that the only appeal — 
is to parliament and then saying that because we do not consider it in the ™ 
public interest we will not disclose certain information to parliament, and ~ 
then I put it to you is it not a fact that parliament is not in a position to 
judge the merits of the case which perhaps a broadcaster has asked it to” 
investigate? : . 
Mr. Rozrinson: I do not think that is the case. Mr. Dunton has not at any ; 
time refused to give the information to parliament or this committee. What 
he has said is, “Let the committee take the responsibility whether it wants that 
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ation.” He says, “I consider certain things are not in the public interest 
veal but if you want it we will give it to you, but it is your responsibility if 
ure reviewing it.” 
Mr. Fuuron: There is no denying that is the case now that the committee 
3 sitting and that parliament is sitting. Perhaps I should qualify my remarks 
aying that if parliament is not sitting or if the committee has not been 
d I think the position is as I have outlined it. I think that is the way the 
icy works. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: Does Mr. Fulton think if there were another body that they 
uld consider it in the public interest to reveal these details which Mr. Dunton 
onsiders it not to be in the public interest to reveal? 

_ Mr. Furron: If I am called on to answer that question I would say I could 
not look into the minds of the people of that body. I am just trying to establish 
how the policy works. I intend to ask one or two more questions. I will go 
back to the suggestion that a board of appeal be established. You said that radio 
isa form of monopoly. You said that in Canada, therefore, you felt that it was 
perhaps inevitable, or certainly most desirable, that there should be one body 
charged with the formulation of regulations, the administration of those regu- 
lations and the enforcement of them. You thought that was the proper process. 
I put to you the other situation. That is the one that prevails in the United 
ates where you have four fairly large networks and the Federal Communi- 
gations Commission. Is not the situation there that you have four competing 
works and an impartial referee who imposes the general standard and then 
ply supervises to see that it is carried out? 
~The Wrrness: I think there isa very basic difference in radio in Canada and 
the United States. In the United States you have very big distances as also 
Canada, but you also have a very big population. Therefore you can, as 
1 say, support four, or in some areas even more than four, competing net- 
ks. In Canada it was found necessary years ago to set up a public body with 
unds from licensees to get even one national network going. To get a national 
tem public steps had to be taken. I think that is a very basic difference. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


-Q. I think that is quite true, but the point I am trying to make is that 
although the parallel which exists is not perfect in Canada where we have 
vate stations on the one hand and the national network on the other and 
hus we do not have two competing networks yet you do have competition 
een private stations and the government network whereas in the United 
s you have competition between four national networks. I am saying this: 
ay it is inevitable for the Canadian commission to impose regulations and 
t as referee, and it should do that, and that is an appropriate trend. I put 
u the other case in the United States where the person who acts as referee 
dependent of the actual administration of the networks, and therefore can 
partial. I ask you why that system cannot be achieved in Canada by 
g up an independent commission which will not be in any way charged 
vith the administration of the government network?—A. Because it was found 
lecessary in Canada to set up a public body to carry on Canadian national 
easting without which it was thought you would have none. As I have 
to say, it seems only logical in a medium such as radio reaching ‘all homes 
u have a body charged with the responsibility of doing that all across 
nada that body is the logical one to make any regulations governing any 
ementary service to that national service. I think you have two completely 
ent sets of conditions there. 
Q. I am dealing now with where disputes arise between the national service 
> one hand and the other service on the other hand. I do not see why it 
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should not be possible to set up an appeal board, whatever you want to call it, 
to carry out the same function as the F.C.C. does in the United States. In other 
- ‘words, I do not see why your arbitrator should also be responsible for adminis- 
tering government policy?—A. I do not want to criticize anything in the great 
country of the United States, but I would think that our radio system in relation: 
to the difficulties and conditions of our country is a good deal better than in the 
United States. 
Q. I am not criticizing the technical administration or operation of the CBC. 
I hope this is the last time I will make my suggestion. I suggest that it might 
be fairer if you would set up an impartial body to arbitrate disputes between the 
two systems that you have in Canada, and I merely draw on the parallel in the’ 
United States—A. My answer to that is it seems to me—and perhaps we are 
wrong—that the paramount interest is that of the listeners, and in my view the 
listeners’ interests should be best served by having one over-all responsible body, 
a body responsible to parliament. To me that is the best way in which the 
interest of the whole listening public and all of Canada is likely to be best served. 
Q. I think this is my last question. A dispute arises, and unless it is 
submitted to parliament the body which decides between the disputants is also 
the body which has an interest in one of the networks? Is that correct ?— 
A. You have to remember that the Board of Governors is composed of nin 
people who come from all across Canada and who serve in an honorary capacity 
whose only interest is In— 2 
Q. They will try to be fair. I do not think there is any question about that, 
They will try to be fair and certainly in 99 cases out of 100 they will be fair, 
but the hundredth case is going to arise, and it is the hundredth case with whick 
I am concerned where one of the disputants thinks they have not been fair, and 
then he has not any recourse except to go to parliament. Then you have to go 
through all this procedure. le 
The Vicr-CuHarrMAN: The same condition may present itself with any sort 
of board that you may establish. 3 
Dr. Fricon: May I offer a further remark? The F.C.C. is the Federal 
Communications Commission. It regulates the issuance of frequencies * 
broadcasting stations, to all communications organizations. It has no contro 
of programme content. It does not regulate rates on stations. It is trying to 
get action on the part of the stations and networks to get better programme 
in the United States, and there is a discussion as to whether it should have 
lot of these powers you have been talking about this afternoon, but it has not, 
got them yet. They are trying to impress on the minds of the broadcasters that 
they should produce better programmes because in the United States the 
programmes are not controlled at all and they find it is getting to a rather 
disturbing position over there. They have not got the system you are talking 
about in the United States at all. a 
Mr. CotpwELu: Was every member supplied with a copy of the Federal 
Communications Committee report? 4 
Mr. Fueminc: We have the summary. 
The Wirness: I do not think we were able to get enough copies. 


Mr. Coxtpweiu: It contains a devastating criticism of the radio in the 
United States. 2 


By. Mr. Fleming: 

Q. May I take up some questions now? Mr. Dunton was referring to the 
White Paper in reply to some question of Mr. Hansell. May I ask if the boa 
of the CBC is satisfied with the policy on political and controversial broadea 
laid down in the so-called White Paper?—A. Yes, we find it works pretty well. 


s 
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Q. In the light of what you know, are you well satisfied with the terms of 
Thite Paper?—A. We have been so far. It has not been considered by the 
oard recently. 

_ Q. When did the board last meet?—A. Late in June. 

- Q. Nothing has risen as to modification of any of the terms of the White 

aper?—A. No. ‘You mean to do with this question of national political parties? 

here is one thing we amended. I will be glad to read it to you. That is in 

nother part of the White Paper. 

 Q. It has nothing to do with the political broadcasting?—A. No. 

 Q. Are you still satisfied with the definition of national political parties?— 
\. As I say, the board has not considered it. 
 Q. Are you yourself satisfied with the definition of national political parties? 

—A. It has worked pretty well so far. It was approved by the last committee. 

~ Q. Do you suppose that the board will wait for some recommendation from 
this committee before undertaking a revision of that definition?—A. I think that 
‘in a matter like that, we would be very glad to have a recommendation from the 
committee. 

oe). think the committee, probably, owes some duty to help you, and I think 
he committee will make some suggestions to trim down this definition so that 
arties like that one who got 61 candidates in the field will not be mentioned 
here?—A. We will be glad to have any recommendations. 

Q. You are not going to say that the board will amend this without such a 


, ommendation ?2—A. No. 


ee By Mr. Hansell: 

~ Q. You would be agreeable to letting the political parties decide that? I 
believe that has been the practice in the past?-—-A. Yes, we shall wait until the 
‘White Paper provisions have been rejected or approved by the parliament 


~~ By Mr. Coldwell: 

 Q. The thing I am in favour is this. I do not think anyone will accuse me of 

vanting the Communist party to be more influential, but we might as a committee 

‘try to formulate a definition to suit the situation but we might find out that that 
yould rule out some other minority opinion. I do not think we should try to cut 

ir cloth to meet the present necessity for a certain garment. 

The Vice-CuHarrMan: I suggest that we keep this matter out of our 

cussions. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Yes, leave it to the parties themselves. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
 Q. Whatever has been done by political parties it has been as it is in this 
White Paper. I think the definition needs some revision. According to No. 4 
aply by putting 61 candidates in the field, regardless of whether you get one 
eted, I think that that is something this committee should consider very 
refully. I am ‘going on to another subject in regard to political broadcasting. 
You said in your earlier appearance before this committee that it was the purpose 
of the CBC board to give the people of Canada a fair expression of the ideas of 
“representative groups on subjects of current political interest?—A. That is right. 
~ Q. You will remember, I think, that the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
was a subject of leading current political interest?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Of very great importance to the people of Canada?—A. Right. 

-Q. I will be frank about this. I am coming to the matter of the desire 
the premier of Ontario to obtain certain time on the air for the purpose of 
ndering an account to the people as to what occurred in that conference as he 
ed it and as to the position taken there by the government of Ontario in 
the course of its responsibility to the people of Ontario. Now, if I recall the 
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ud by 


events correctly, he was denied access to any Se oe ‘Sorry, that is not t 


correct, Mr. Fleming. 
Q. Then the matter came up and the CBC said they would. give a shocked 
time to him. And now, perhaps I will let you go ahead and make your statement 


before I go any further —A. Just to summarize very briefly: an agency applied — 


on behalf of Mr. Drew to buy time, three half hours, on the national network of — 


the CBC, to buy that time. That is against CBC’s policy which prohibits the — 
sponsorship of opinion broadcasts on a network. That is the policy which was — 


actually first recommended—certainly approved by several parliamentary — 


~ committees. 


Mr. CotpweEuu: 1938 was the first. 


The Wirngss: I think it goes back to 1938, that networks of the CBC hook- i 
ups would not be sold for money for any opinion broadcasting. The request made — 
on behalf of Colonel Drew was turned down for that reason. The Board of ~ 


Governors was meeting at that time and authorized the offering to Colonel Drew, 


and also of course to any other similar request, of a half hour free on the ~ 


national network to discuss the matter. Of course, naturally that might have 
been a beginning, if he had taken it up, and other premiers had taken it up. 


It might have gone across; it might have caused various other premiers to request ~ 


a free half hour on the national network. 


By Mr. Flemng: 


Q. And you say the request came from some agency?=—_A. Yes, from an 


oe. 


advertising agency in Toronto. 


Q. If he had made the request himself would your decision have been in any 3 


way different?—A. Not if it was for paid time. 


Q. Your decision would not have been any different?—A. Not if it was 7 


for paid time, to buy time. 


Q. In other words, you would not have sold him time even if he had made ~ 
a personal application?R—A. Any application for the purchase of time for © 


such a purpose would have been turned dewn. 


Q. So there is no significance to the request having been made through 4 


an advertising agency—A. Except just showing what is very definitely com- a 


aa 


mercial business, for the sale of time. 


Q. Oh well, yes. It would have-had the same result if he had maned % 


personal application—A. For buying time? 


Yes.—A. He made no personal application saying would you give me Ei 


time, might I have time. The first request came in the form of a request from ~ 


an agency to buy time. i 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Was this request for time on a national network or provincial?—A. On a 
‘ % 


a national network. 


Q. Is it not a fact that provincial premiers~ may have time free on a Fi 


provincial network?—A. That was offered to Premier Drew, the same as to — 
other premiers when they have something about which they want to pa 
pertaining to their own province. We have a general practice of putting on at — 


times when it is necessary leaders of government to report to their people ; 
about something which has actually been done. That was offered to Premier s 


Drew and all the other provincial premiers to do that in their own provinces. 


Q. And that would apply to leaders of the opposition in the pound Z 


House?—A. No, that would be political. 
Q. I mean, touching general questions?—A. We try to keep a difference — 
between political and opinion broadeasts; for instance, there are times when 


a governing authority should report to the people about something that has 4 


been going on which is of general interest. 


a 
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By Mr. Fleming: ne : 

—  Q. Might I ask why you did not deal with the request for the three half 
hours when it was made?—A. Well, Mr. Fleming, you get another factor in 
-_ there. You have to consider that when you authorize three half hours that 
you have sewn up twenty seven half hours of broadcasting related to the 
_ dominion-provincial conference, and that is an awful lot of time. a 
—_ Q. Is there any objection to that about an issue which is probably as 
important as any except possibly the war since Confederation?—A. If we — 
authorized it for one and other people called for it, we would naturally be 
_under obligation to give them an equal amount of time. There certainly had 
to be some limit. . 

' .  Q. Could you not have given him what he asked for and then if you found 
sufficient listener interest you would be justified in continuing it?—A. Well, we 
offered him a half hour. 
‘ Q. Did you put it in such a way as to leave him with the impression that — 
that was your final offer?—A. No. The letter just said in effect, we offer 

you half an hour. \ : rig 

Q. Was the letter written to him or to the agency?—A. The communica- 
tion was addressed to the agency and then to him later—this corporation is 
offering to make available to you one thirty minute period on the national 
network. 

Ba.: Q. That is all you said to him?—A. Yes. There was no indication of the 
necessity for a further period. But as I say, you think of the limitations. You 
see, 27 half hours allocated to the discussion of dominion-provincial relations 
every night for four weeks. That is a heavy broadeasting commitment. 

a Q. You have contacted all the other premiers who wanted to go on the air?— 
A. Yes. You have to know that first before you can ascertain the number 
of periods involved. If you find there is sufficient interest, that there is a 
demand for further time on the subject, you can of course go on again. 
~The Vice Cuarrman: That would apply to all the premiers? 


The WItNEss: Certainly. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
~. — Q. Well now, when the Board of Governors of the CBC are dealing with 
~ questions of this kind, important questions of policy that affect the public, 
- such as the one I have just mentioned, has the board of CBC ever considered 
- sitting in public, so the people of Canada can know exactly what is going 
on within the confines of the board of the CBC on these important public 
questions.—A. I do not know if the board has as*a whole. I know I have 
personally been turning the idea over in my own mind of some kind of session, 
and I personally think the board as a whole, favours the greatest possible 
' publicity of what we are doing, when it can be done; except where it might be 
.,we are dealing with internal matters of co-operation and checking up which 
would not be very suitable, and it would hamper the work of the whole corpora- 
tion too rhuch if they were public. I think it is a subject that might be 
considered. ; 
— ~~ -Q. I do not know whether I understood you to say it had been discussed 
or had not been discussed in the board?—A. No. It has not been discussed 
in the board that I know of. . f 
Q. It’has not been discussed?—A. Not that I know of, no. As I say, I have 
beer personally turning over in my own mind, and mentioned it to some others, 
the possibility of doing something in that direction, of having perhaps some 
open sessions on some matters. — 
Q. I can appreciate that there may be matters that affect certain people 
where you might not want to have public sessions on.—A. Yes. 
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Q. But I am suggesting that an important public question like the one we 
are dealing with, where you have turned down the request made by a provincial ~ 
premier to discuss on these three periods a matter of very great importance— — 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: He was not turned down. 

The Witness: There was no discussion. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Let us not quibble about it. His request was turned down. It is true 
there was an alternative given by the CBC, but his request was turned down.—A. 
There was no discussion about it. It is clearly stated. We could not grant that. 

Q. Allright. He is turned down. I am suggesting it would be a good thing 
in cases of that kind for the CBC board to hold its sittings in public so the 
- public could be fully advised on the way the mind of the CBC Board of 
Governors is working in dealing with that subject—A. That is the rule or 
principle laid down in the White Paper by a parliamentary committee. There 
was not any discussion and could not be any discussion. They could not give 
that. JI think Premier Drew knew it pretty well, that you cannot have paid 
news broadcasts on the network in Canada. 


By Mr. Coldwell: q 
Q. That is a regulation?—A. That is a regulation. | 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. All right. We may have to consider the whole policy involved in your ~ 
White Paper. But I am still suggesting to you that in this matter and similar 
matters where you receive an application of that kind and you do not accede 
to it for reasons that appear to you to be sufficient, and then you go on for 
other reasons which appear to you to be sufficient to offer some alternative 
time, that it would be a very good thing for the board to hold its meetings in 
public. It would avoid a lot of misunderstanding.—A. I agree that probably 
some effort should be made to get the ways of thinking and acting of the board 
better known. I do not know whether the committee would like to make any 
suggestions about that. One complication, of course, is that since the board 
is representative of the people all across Canada, they give up a good deal of 
time for it and they come from all parts of the country. The meetings are 
usually three-day meetings and they are pretty strenuous sessions; and partly 
it is just a matter of pressure of time. A public session would probably take a 
good deal more time on a lot of matters. 

The Vicr-CuHarrMan: Personally I do not see how it would help to hold 
public meetings in the cases which have been mentioned by Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Fiemine: That is a matter for discussion. 

The Wirness: As I say there was no discussion. The only matter was 
the question of offering time. The board happened to be meeting. It might 
involve a fairly heavy demand by a number of other provincial premiers. 

Mr. Knicur: I do not want to deprive Mr. Fleming of a fair share of his 
time, but I should like to know if the questioning of this committee is to come 
to an end at 6 o’clock tonight; because if it is, it is time I asked a question at 
least, because I have not said a word to-day. 

The Vick-CHatrMAN: Go ahead. 

Mr. Knicut: For good reason. 

Mr. Fiemine: May I interrupt— 

Mr. Knicaut: Surely I may ask a question? 

Mr. Fiemine: We are not going to finish at 6 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. Knicur: Surely I can go on with my question? 

Mr. Fiemine: Dr. McCann is here. 
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Mr. Knicut: All day long I have listened to Mr. Fleming. Surely I may 


ask one question without interruption. 


The Vicr-CHairMAN: Mr. Knight, go ahead with your question. 


By Mr. Kmght: 


Q. Lam sorry. I just want to sum up this thing, if this is the last appearance. 
I want to sum it up for my own satisfaction because I may go away a little 
confused. I wish to ask Mr. Dunton a question. The CBC is the present 
custodian of the power to put over all sorts of views before the public and 
to act as a judge as between private stations. I think that has been established. 
Am I right in assuming that power is given to them by statute?—A. I do not 
think it is quite as wide as you say. Our powers are pretty definite. One is 
to control network broadcasting. The other is to make regulations regarding 
the content of broadcasting. Our regulations are published and are known. 
We do not interefere with the usual operations of private stations. 

Q. But such power as the board has is given to it by statute?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they cannot evade it?—A. No. ; 

Q. Even if they so desired?—A. No. 

Q. I presume it is your opinion that you are as capable of making this 
judgment as perhaps another body would be?—A. Well, that is a hard question. 
I think the board as a whole is pretty representative of all across Canada and, 
I might say, includes a lot of individual minds who do their own thinking about 
radio matters. 

Q. Looking back on the discussions of the committee I saw one or two 
things of importance. First, is the CBC to have that dominant position on the 
air that it has enjoyed up to the present? The second one is, are these three 
private stations—they have been called that—to be deprived of their wavelengths 
and did the three private companies have knowledge that they were to vacate 
these channels? Now I come to a point upon which I am confused. The 
evidence that was given this morning confused me because I find that in the 
committee report of 1942 this whole subject was the matter of open discussion. 
Now it would appear that Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, whom I do not know, was 
present and gave evidence at that committee in 1942. 


By Mr. Knight: 

Q. Might I ask, is that the same Mr. Sedgwick who gave evidence before 
this committee?—A. I think that was Mr. Joseph Sedgwick who was counsel for 
station CFRB and for the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 

Q.. Then Mr. Joseph Sedgwick has an interest, himself, in this station?— 
A. I am not sure. He is counsel for the station, I have always understood that. 

Q. He is counsel for the station so he would be well informed on matters 
connected with the corporation—A. He has always seemed to be very well 
informed. 

Q. That is the point about which I am confused. I mean, I cannot under- 
stand that. I simply want to point that out because it has to me a distinct 
bearing on the whole situation whether or not these stations should be deprived 
of their channels. Because, if it is a matter of acknowledgment that they were 
to lose the stations, I do not think they could complain about losing them. Now, 
to come to my last point, I would ask one or two questions in regard to the 
contribution which has been made by the CBC to educational broadcasting in 
certain provinces as compared to the contribution made to other provinces. Is 
there an answer prepared on that? If so, I would like to have it before the 


period ends.—A. I think, Mr. Knight, the official gave about as good an answer 


as could be given before. I do not know if Dr. Frigon could get any more on it. 
Q. I take it it was because of the difficulty of the breakdown?—A. Yes, our 


costs could not be broken down any more than they were. I think it was 


indicated what we paid for, and what the others paid for. 
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Q. Perhaps, seeing that the questions were put in a rather definite form of 7 
(a), (6) and (c), it would be better to have such answer as you have on the | 
record i in answer to it, 3 


Dr, Fricon: I have a memorandum which was preparer in answer to you 
question, Mr. Knight. Should I file it or read it? 


The Actinc CHAIRMAN: File it as read. 
Mr. Hansexu: Put it on the record. 
Dr. Fricon: The answer reads as follows:— 


Answer for Mr. Knight 
School Broadcasts 


The division of expenses for school broadcasts as between the CBC 
and the provinces can best be explained by a statement on the way in 
which the system works. i 
English : 

There are three types of school programmes. q 
(a) The national broadcasts which are produced and paid for entirely 

by the CBC and broadcast over the trans-Canada network. . 
(b) C.B.8. American School of the Air is either produced by the Columbia 

Broadcasting System and fed free of charge to the CBC or produced 

by us and sent to C.B.S. These programmes are broadcast. in those 

provinces in which the Department of Education expresses a desire 
to have them. ; 
On these two types the provinces made no financial contribution. : 


(c) With regard to provincial broadcasts the system is different. The > 
CBC places its facilities—studios, equipment, producers and 
announcers—at the disposal of the Department of Education. Each- 
department, whether in Ontario or Saskatchewan, arranges a series 
of programmes in close co-operation with the CBC. Working — 
presumably to their own budgets, the provincial departments finally 
decide upon their own programmes and pay all programme costs— 
writing, acting and music, ete. The CBC is responsible for the 
production of the programmes and for broadcasting them; these — 
services it performs free of charge. 4 
In short the provinces, in conjunction with the CBC, niaeent and — 

pay for the programmes. The CBC and the affiliated stations broadcast 

them free of charge to the provinces. 
Two apparent exceptions may be noted.. In the spring of this year ; 

the CBC produced and paid for an experimental series consisting of a 

full length performance of Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar’ which was _ 

broadcast in Ontario, Quebec, and the maritime provinces. The 
performances were rebroadcast later on the national network at a time | 
suitable for high school listeners in the: west. 

This season, too, the Ontario. Department of Education paid for a — 
series of concerts by the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, which was broad- 

cast on the Dominion network from coast to coast. This was not . 

strictly speaking a school broadcast, though intended for high school — 

students. 4 


Rrench 


Radio College is presented and paid for entirely by the CBC. It is 

not a school broadcast, and is not necessarily broadcast in school hours. © 
It is a CBC feature, educational programmes of College Arts standard, 
designed for the public at large, not restricted to a school audience, out 4 , 
particularly useful to arts and normal school students, 
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Financial _ : . 
fi ‘The CBC is organized in five regions, and our figures are not 
broken down and shown against the various provinces. The five regions 
are British Columbia, the prairie region: Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, the maritime region: New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

It is believed that the Canada and Newfoundland Education 
_ Association have submitted a brief to the parliamentary committee, and 
that they have authority from the provincial departments to release 
departmental figures. Dr. Phillips of the CNEA has these figures up 
to date for the current year, and includes them in his brief. 


The Witness: Before leaving the White Paper, I would just like to 
mention to the committee a change, in drafting which the board is considering . 
but which it has not passed. I thought the committee might wish to know 
about it, and that the committee might have some views about it. It would 
be on page 16, part 2, of the White Paper and it would replace all those nine 
sections. I might say that the chief purpose of it is to make it a little easier, 


a little clearer, and also to clear up what seems to us to be a bit of anomaly 
-. in these various sections. You will see that non-commercial organizations or 


societies may purchase subsidiary hook-ups for opinion broadcasting, That is a 
privilege that an individual cannot have and which a political party cannot 
have between elections; I think it was originally put in as I said so that 
educational or philanthropic associations could occasionally buy a subsidiary 


hook-up for purposes of their own. So it seemed to us that this anomaly might 


develop in connection with organizations which are really of a more quasi 
political or quasi propaganda nature, taking advantage of that provision. The 
change would, in effect, put any such organizations on the same basis as 
individuals or as political parties; that is, they could buy time at any time 
on private stations, and go on at appropriate times free on national networks. 
We are told they might avoid misunderstanding. Let me read them:— 


1. No time will be sold on any CBC-owned or operated station 
whether individually or as part of a subsidiary hook-up for the broad- 
casting of opinions with the exceptions of the corporation’s station at 
Chicoutimi and the station now under lease at Prince Rupert in which 
districts there are no privately-owned stations which can provide for 
local broadcasting. , 

2. With the exception of subsidiary hook-ups during Dominion or 
Provincial election campaigns there shall be no sale of network facilities 
for the broadcasting of opinions. 

3. Broadcasts of opinions on single, privately-owned stations must 
be preceded and concluded by appropriate announcements making clear 
the nature and substance of the broadcasts and the sponsorship under 
which the broadcasts are presented: Equal facilities must be available 
for the expression of opposing views. 


Those are the three clauses. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. I think we should think those over —A. Perhaps the committee will wish 
to look at them. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. I am sorry; I did not intend to give the impression that I was trying to 
putt in on his question. I was just going to ask a question about Dr. McCann’s 
plans. Can you tell us the answer to that question, Dr. McCann, the question I 
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asked you yesterday, about when it became government policy to allow the 
CBC to proceed to acquire the three wave lengths we have discussed here, namely, 
that of CFCN, CFRB, and CKCY? 

Hon. Dr. McCann: That has been a matter of government policy for years. 
My recollection of it is that it was announced in March of 1941. I remember 
very distinctly hearing it announced by Mr. Howe when he had charge of 
Canadian broadcasting. 

Mr. Hansetu: Is that the announcement at Moncton that was referred to? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Pardon? 

Mr. Hansetu: Is that the announcement that Mr. Howe made at Moncton 
that was referred to? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: He made it in the House. I think it was on either the 
15th or 17th of March, 1941. 

Mr. CotpwE.u: It was the 19th. 

Mr. Fueminc: Is that the first government decision to give approval to this 
policy? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: You say is that the first announcement or first decision? 

Mr. Fueminea: Either one. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: It has been my understanding that it was always the 
policy of the government, and of former governments. 

Mr. Fueminc: We are speaking of these three particular wave lengths. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes, exactly. \ 

Mr. Fitemine: When do you date that as a matter of policy? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: The 19th of March, 1941. 

Mr. Fiemine: That is the date you give as to the government decision to 
give approval? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: That is the first positive recollection that I have per- 
sonally of this being announced, but my information is that it has been a matter 
of government policy for years and that when the time arrived that the Broad- 
casting Corporation felt that it was in a position to take over these channels that 
they would go ahead and develop them for the national use. ey 

Mr. Hanseuu: Might I just make this observation, that when Mr. Dunton 
read Mr. Howe’s statement at Moncton— 

- Hon. Mr. McCann: What date was that? 

Mr. CoLpwEtu: 1937. 

Mr. HanseEuu: I distinctly noted he said it was the policy of the corporation. 
That is the thing we have got to get, whether it is the policy of the corporation 
or whether it is the policy of the government. Seat 

Hon. Mr. McCann: The way that works is that the corporation enunciates 
and determines their policies and then they ask for the approval of the govern- 
ment. The function of the minister is to convey to the government what is the 
policy of the broadcasting corporation and get the endorsation or refusal of the 
government as to their policies. The government does not make the policy of 
the broadcasting corporation. The broadcasting corporation makes its policy 
and asks for the endorsation of the government. 

Mr. Fiemrnc: The minister receives copies of the minutes of all meetings of 
the board of the CBC? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: That is right. 


Mr. Fuemine: Does this reference that Mr. Hansell gave you now to a a 


statement in 1937 assist you to date the government approval of any CBC board 
decision to take these three. particular wave lengths? 
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Hon. Mr. McCann: I was never interested in the minutes of the corporation 


i ~ and the administration of it until I became Minister of National War Services on 
_ the 18th of April, 1945. I never saw the minutes of the corporation previous to 
- that except in instances when they were brought here before the radio committee 


of which I was chairman in 1942, 1943 and 1944. 

Mr. CotpwELu: May I follow with a supplementary question? Would there 
be any reference to the three particular stations when under the Canadian Radio 
Commission in 1933 it was stated that it was the policy to take over the stations 
that were needed to cover the country, and subsequently on numerous occasions 
that it was the policy to take over all stations that would be needed by the 
CBC for its purposes? Would there be any reference to the three particular 
stations? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: There would not be, no. 

Mr. Cotpweiu: The policy was comprehensive? 


Hon. Mr. McCann: The policy was comprehensive enough to include what 
they wanted. 

Mr. Fiemine: The government did give approval within the past year 
to the specific proposal of the board of the CBC to take these three’ wave lengths. 
That is correct. Now, did the government consider matters of cost on the part 
of the CBC in acquiring these wave lengths and putting up of three stations 
of 50,000 watts? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes, they did. 

Mr. Fiemine: Has the financing been considered? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Yes, it has. 

Mr. Fieminc: Is it going to be possible to finance this project, the assump- 
tion by the CBC of these wave lengths, without coming to parliament for an 
appropriation for the purpose? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: It will be necessary to come to parliament and to 
change the Broadcasting Act so that the borrowing powers of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation can be augmented to such an extent that they may 
proceed with the developments they have in view, and that they ultimately 
will pay back that loan to the government as they have done on all occasions. 

Mr. Fuemine: That amendment of the Act will be necessary before this 
project can be carried through to completion? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Exactly; at least, that will be one method of doing it. 

Mr. Fiueminc: What do you mean by that? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: If you change the statute and empower the broad- 
casting corporation to borrow from the government it can be done that way. 
If it cannot be financed that way other methods would have to be canvassed. 

Mr. Fiemine: Such as what? : 

Hon. Mr. McCann: I cannot give them to you at the present time. 

Mr. Fremina: I should like to be clear on that. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: I have not canvassed them myself. 

Mr. Fiemtinc: I would like to be clear if we as a parliamentary committee 
can be assured—because it will make a difference in our report—that before the 
project is carried through parliament will be asked to give approval to an 
appropriation or an amendment to the Act in such a form that this will go before 
parliament. ; 

Hon. Mr. McCann: I will tell you very frankly that that is the intention. 

Mr. Fiemine: At this session? 


Hon. Mr. McCann: Although I have not been at the meetings of this 
committee, I think it is the intention of Mr. Dunton and Dr. Frigon to outline 
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what the CBC will do i eoceridnn expansion a policy. I. Bien: say in have 

regard it would facilitate the matter if this committee will make a recommenda- 
tion to parliament in its report that the amendment should -be carried through. 


The Vick-CHairMAN: It was the objective of the steering committee should a 
conclude at 6.00 o’clock to-day. It seems that everybody is pupuee ara SS 
‘questions excepting, perhaps, one member of the committee. 


Mr. Hanseuu: I had a few questions, but I could forego them. 


Mr. Furemine: I think, Mr. Chairman, that it was the recommendation 
of the steering committee that if we did not finish at 6.00 o’clock that we would 


_ hold a meeting to-night. 


& 


Mr. Knicut: No, it was decided by the steering committee that we should 
not put in any more than two sessions to-day. 

The Vicb-CHAmRMAN: IJ think we can bring in those other matters later. 

Mr. Furmine: I would like it finished to-day. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Do you not consider yourself satisfied that it is 
finished? ; 

Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Hansell has some questions to ask. 

The Vicm-CuarirMAN: He has already said he would forego those questions. 

Mr. Hanseutu: I would write the questions and the coe can answer 
them, and they would be on record. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Would you be satisfied, Mr. Towne to follow the 
same procedure? I am not doing this on behalf of anybody. We have taken 
the time of the officials of the CBC and during all this time they are not attending ~ 
to some business they should attend to. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: When the amendment to the Broadcast Act comes 
before the house there will be ample time to ask questions at that time. So 
that if it is done here and duplicated there then at the time the Act is amended 
you will only be doubling it. 

- Mr. Hanseuu: You assume that the committee will put in a certain type of 
report? 

Hon. Mr. McCann: I am not making any such assumption on that. 

The Vice-CuarrmMan: The only member that seems concerned about whether 
there is going to be another meeting seems to be Mr. Fleming. ; 

Mr. Fiemine: I say that I thought we could finish in half an hour as far as 
the questions I have to ask are concerned. I am disappointed that _we are not 
finished. 

The Vicze-CHairMAN: We cannot sit Gene We will adjourn until 10.00 
o’clock on Tuesday morning. 


The committee adjourned at 6.10 o’clock p.m. to sit again at 10.00 o’clock 


a.m. on Tuesday, August 6, 1946. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, August 6, 1946. 


: a 

; The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met at 11.15 o’clock, Mr. 
Maybank, the Chairman, presided. 

___-Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Diefenbaker, 
Fleming, Fulton, Hackett, Hansell, Knight, Maloney, Maybank, McCann, 
McCulloch, Pinard, Ross (Hamilton East), Ross (St. Paul’s). 

The Chairman tabled a copy of the correspondence between CBC and The 
Toronto Star requested by Mr. Diefenbaker. 

Dr. A. Frigon and Mr. A. D. Dunton were recalled and further examined 
on political broadcasting and on the correspondence referred to above. 

| Messrs. Neil Morrison and E. L. Bushnell supplied some answers. 

Mr. Beaudoin, vice-chairman, took the Chair at 11.55 and the Chairman 
resumed same at 12.10. 

] A discussion on procedure followed. 

On motion of Mr. Beaudoin, the Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock to 
meet again at 3.00 o’clock this day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


{ The Committee resumed at 3.00 o’clock, Mr. Beaudoin, Vice-Chairman, 
- presiding. 

E Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, Diefenbaker, 
Fleming, Fulton, Hackett, Hansell, Knight, Maloney, Maybank, McCann, Pinard, 
- Ross (Hamilton East) and Ross (St-Paul’s). 

_- The Chairman tabled answers to questions previously asked by Messrs. 
~ Coldwell and Fleming. 


' Dr. A. Frigon was recalled and his examination of the correspondence tabled 
_ concluded. 

; Mr. A. D. Dunton was recalled and questioned. 

. At 8.45 Mr. Maybank took the Chair. 

: In response to Mr. Fleming, Mr. Dunton undertook to supply, at a later 


- date, the Committee with a breakdown of a typical weekly time log of Station 
a CIBC. 
: Dr. A. Frigon filed a tentative financial statement for the year ending 
March, 1946. This is incorporated in the evidence. Dr. Frigon was interrogated 
thereon. 

Messrs. Frigon and Dunton were retired and witnesses discharged. 

The Chairman placed before the Committee a memorandum of the Clerk 
summarizing all correspondence received. (See appendix A to these minutes of 
proceedings.) / 

After a discussion on future procedure and on motion of Mr. Beaudoin, the 
Committee adjourned at 5.20 o’clock to the call of the chair. 

“ ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Nore: For the purpose of their tabling, Exhibits filed in the course of the 
3 proceedings are renumbered consecutively 1 to 20 inclusively. 

“ ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 

‘" Clerk of the Committee. 
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APPENDIX “AS 


‘MEMORANDUM TO CHAIRMAN RE CORRESPONDENCE 
(Radio Broadcasting Committee—Session 1946) 


telegrams were addressed to the Chairman and the Clerk. Some of these a 
forwarded to the Chairman by Cabinet Ministers and Members of Parliament 
and each was acknowledged. They may be grouped as follows:— 


A. Opposing any change of wavelengths for stations CFRB or CFCN, 
B. Commending present set-up of the CBC and favouring the Conoration 
programmes relating particularly to farm radio programmes. 
(a) From Radio Farm and Citizens’ Forums. 
(b) From Agricultural Associations. 
(c) From Associations other than Agricultural. 


(d) From individuals—Some of these were critical of CBC policy or its 
method of administration, or of some of its programmes. Sl 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


August 6, 1946. 


; MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houser oF COMMONS, 
August 6, 1946. 


_ The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting met this day at 11.15 a.m. 
‘The Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 

5 The CuarrMan: Order, gentlemen; I see a quorum. As I understand it, 
“questions were being asked of Dr. Frigon and Mr. Dunton at the close of the 
last meeting, and I believe you had the floor, Mr. Fleming. 

‘Mr. Fieminc: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have arranged the questions I wish 
to ask so as to conserve the time of the committee and without sacrificing the 
effect of my questions. 


Mr. A. Davidson Dunton, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Canadian 
‘Broadcasting Corporation, recalled: 


2 By Mr. Fleming: 

~  Q. Last Friday, Mr. Dunton, we were discussing this matter of political 
“broadcasts, and you referred to the fact that time is assigned to the government 
from time to time to make announcements of public interest?—A. Yes, both to 
“the federal government and the provincial governments. 

Is there a statement anywhere on the minutes of the CBC as to the 
policy it followed in that respect?—A. I do not know of any. I wish to mention 
this matter came up at the last meeting we had with the representatives of the 
arious parties and they all said they understand that any responsible govern- 
“ment should have time, not to speak on anything of a political nature, but to 
report on important matters in connection with the administration that should 
be told to the people. I do not know of any actual written policy as to that. 
~  Q. You say that applies also to the provincial governments? You say you 
do not make any distinction between provincial governments and the federal 
-government?—A. No, at times we have put a provincial network at the 
disposal of a provincial government. We take it that the broadcasts are not 
“supposed to be of a political nature, and we take it that. the people who go 
on understand that perfectly. They are reporting some development that 
the people should be informed on. There were a number of cases during the 
war, particularly in cases of emergency, when the Prime Minister or federal 
‘ministers were put on the air to make reports to the people. 

Q. Is there a policy laid down by the CBC in regard to the amount 
‘of time to be assigned to broadcasts of that nature?—A. No, there is not; it 
is a matter of the importance of the subjects. Pe 

* Q. Who is the judge of that?—-A. I suppose we are. I might say that I 
“think both federal and provincial authorities have not been at all excessive 
“in their demands and we have judged that the subjects presented have been 
very well merited. ea 

= Q. In each case it has begun with a request from the dominion or pro- 
vincial governments for time from the CBC; and has the. request been granted 
in each case?—A. I cannot remember hearing of any case that has been turned 
‘down. Possibly, in some cases, the CBC may have asked someone to report. 
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For instance, Mr. Claxton reported from Paris on the Aayalonmeete of thed 
Peace Conference. I imagine that our representative there would ask him — 
to do that. Last year during the meetings of the United Nations in London — 
we definitely asked different members of the Canadian delegation, including _ 
Mr. Graydon and Mr. Knowles, to go on the air, but not to give political 
opinions. 

Q. Have you ever had an occasion to refuse such a request?—A. I cannot 
remember of any case. I think the requests have not been at all excessive and 
always very reasonable. 

Q. Unless you can turn up something else, we can take it that there have! 
been no refusals?—A. No. | 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. I want to ask you a question, and so that we may be quite clear abou 
it, I may tell you what I fear so that you can supplement, if necessary, ag 
words: of my question. I fear that the broadcasting of CBC may become a 4 
monopoly which will deny political parties the right to use CBC Rae 
for the presentation of views and opinions of the party making the request. 

I have understood that in 1942, I think it was, when the plebiscite was in 
progress, the parties which wanted a negative answer given were denied the — 
use of CBC for that purpose. I am going to ask you if that is a fact?—A. La ? 
am not sure. Dr. Frigon says that is so. 

Q. I am not going to criticize, but I would like to know what the basis 
of refusal of that type is. The people of Canada were asked a question to 
which the answer was yes or no, and why should the political group that — 
favoured the “no” answer have been denied an opportunity of putting ire s 
their point of ok. Perhaps Dr. Frigon can tell you. 

Dr. Fricon: That was in 1942, four years ago. We have changed our 
policy somewhat since then and I can say that, perhaps, we made a mistake — 
in 1942. That is all I can tell you. 4 

Mr. Brauporn: Mr. Chairman, my understanding was that time had been — 
given to political parties to express their views on the plebiscite at the time, and ~ 
political groups who wanted to speak in favour of the negative had no status — 4 
then. They had not been formed at the time this question was being discussed ‘ 
and, therefore, they could not be accepted on the same level with the other — 


political parties with which CBC had come to an agreement. ae 
Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): This is the party that was denied the oppostunity 
of speaking— ge 
Mr. Braupotn: You are referring to the Bloc Populaire. Bs 


Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): —which might have interested people who voted — 
in the negative, andi this party was represented in the House by Mr. Raymond — 
and by some others who supported him from time to time; but I do not wish & 
to go into the details. I was merely trying to get a statement of policy, and — 
Dr. Frigon has said that he now thinks it was an error of policy to have — 
denied to the group full expression of those views. I am satisfied with ee x 
answer. 

Dr. Fricon: Mr. Chairman, I might add this. I am referring now to hat 
happened on the French netw ork, There was no interference on the part oe 
the CBC to the fact that the “no” side, as we called it then, ug Pa 
in Quebec. In fact, there were many more broadcasts on the ‘ ” side in 
Quebec than broadcasts on the ‘ ‘yes” side. The people who ca to advise oe 
the voters to vote against the plebiscite had all the opportunity to express i 
their views on private stations, and they did; so if there was any mistake — 
it was for us not to accept certain groups belonging to political parties to go. ’ 
on CBC stations. At that time I must admit I was not a party in the negovlaa ; 
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s and there might have been very good reasons that I do not know of. 

b the present time it looks as if it would have been better for us not to_ 
have set a ruling against one group. I would insist, however, that people 

in Quebec heard all they wanted to against the plebiscite. 

ee, the Wirness: You said you were trying to get at the policy. The policy is 

as it is laid down in the White Paper. We still stick to that: that in important 

matters of public affairs in Canada, every important viewpoint should have the 
~ opportunity of expression on national networks. 


By Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s) : 

s Q. You will remember that much earlier in the meeting of the committee I 
devoted some time to the same questions. Then Communism was under 
discussion. I was not entirely satisfied with your answers because I did not 
_ think they were comprehensive or complete; it seemed to me that your answers 
_ were astute but they were not definite. If you can do anything at this time to 
_ make clear the policy of the board as regards broadcasts by persons who are 
putting forth views that the majority of the board does not share I will be very 
glad to hear that expression,—A. I thought I had made that pretty clear. I tried 
~ to, and certainly I think I made myself extremely clear. You said first of all 
~ something as to the question of someone putting forward points of view which the 
- majority of the board do not share. I should like to emphasize at no point do 
the views of the board come into the question. Regardless of whether the 
~ individual members of the board think a view is good or bad we feel it is our 
- duty to try to see that all differing important points of view, represented by a 
~ reasonable body of opinion in the country, have a fair and equitable chance to 
- express that point of view on the air. It seems to me that is extremely clear. 
_ We understand that as being freedom of the air. 
Ki Q. I asked the question in an indirect way. I asked if the owner of a private 
~ station had the right to refuse a communist, for instance, the right to broadcast 
‘over his station provided he paid the charges and met the requirements, and in 
' so far as I was able to appreciate your answer I did not get a definite reply 
' to that question.—A. I tried to give you as definite and as clear a reply as I 
~ could. It is that the station operator is responsible for everything that goes on 
the station and he can at any time schedule what will or will not go on the 
station at a certain period; but at the same time we believe that he has an over- 
riding responsibility, a share of the responsibility that all radio has, to give a fair 
~ chance to all different important points of view represented, in the case of a local 
- station, in his community. We believe that is freedom of the air. Certainly 
~ the man controlling the station has the right at any particular time to say “yes” 
. or “no” as to whether a programme will go on. Naturally he is responsible, but 
at the same time there is an overriding responsibility on him to give all differing 
points of view a fair chance. We believe that is freedom of the air. 
»  Q. 1 am not going to pursue that question any further because I do not 
think the answer is definite. It may be that you cannot give a more definite 
answer. I want to ask you another question, Dr. Frigon has said that even 
- when a refusal— 
D> © The Cuatrman: W ould the gentlemen a 
so much? It is hard to hear. 
Zz Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): W 
_ what is going on up there. 
x The Cuairman: If you had indicated that we would have tried to cure it, but 
the way to cure it is not to start another conversation. 
Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): We might as well do that. 
-s-‘Mr. Hacxerr: Do you not hear what 1am saying? Is that it? I will speak 


_ louder if that is the difficulty. 


t the end of the table try not to talk 


e have as much trouble down here hearing 
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Mr. Ross: (Hamilton East): I do not know whether it is the Bloc Populaire : - 
or Communism which you are hitting at. : 5 
Mr. Hacxerr: I am not hitting at either. I am trying to get at the policy 
of the board. ¥ 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Dr. Frigon said that even if the agency to which I was referring a few 
minutes ago was denied the opportunity of expressing its views over the CBC it 
still had access to the private stations. Taking that as a fact is it not the 
policy of the CBC to gradually take over the private stations?—A. It is not the 
policy of the CBC. : 

Q. Well, in effect, the policy of the CBC is curtailing the usefulness of the 
private stations in that they have not privileges of hitching up with other stations 
which are at all comparable to those of the CBC. Is that not a fact?—A. I would 
not agree with that. We work very specifically under the Act, and particularly 
under the recommendations of the 1936 committee on whose recommendations the 
1936 Act was largely written. We have been given the control of all networks, 
We have allowed increasing privileges, privileges which were never envisaged at 
that time, to private stations to have subsidiary hookups. I do not think there 
was ever the shadow of an intention that one particular group of private people, 
or one particular interest, would be allowed to have the terrific power of 
controlling a whole national network in Canada. I would not think we have 
moved to constrict private stations. I think the whole development over the 
years has been to give them a good deal more freedom, more latitude, more 
privileges than was originally envisaged. 

Q. Well, the Toronto incident would seem to indicate— ; 

Mr. Bertranp: What is the Toronto incident? 

Mr. Hacxert: I am talking of the station operated by Mr. Sedgwick. 4 

Mr. Hanseti: CFRB. E 


By Mr. Hackett: f 

Q. —would seem to indicate that the CBC is expropriating or taking over 
stations that have been developed—A. Mr. Hackett, I should like to make it 
very clear—lI tried to the other day, and I think it is very clear—under the law 
and the regulations on the subject we are not expropriating station CFRB; 
we are not taking it over. What is being done is the suggestion of changing its 
wave length so that a wave length got originally for the national system is assigned _ 
to that national system. We have the right, with approval, to take over CFRB. 
We are not doing that because it is the policy of the board that CFRB continue 
to operate. We have expressed our wish that they lose as little coverage as 
possible. As I say, it is the policy of this board although it would be well 
justified under the recommendations of parliamentary committees in taking 
over that station or asking that its licence be cancelled. We have on the con- 
trary done nothing of the sort. Our policy is to encourage CFRB to operate so ~ 
it will be able to do a good business. It will still be, as I pointed out on Friday— 
and I think you were absent—the most privileged radio station certainly th 
eastern Canada. It will have double the power of any other station in eastern 
Canada. It will have the widest coverage of any private station in eastern 
Canada, and that in an area of the greatest concentration of English language 
population in Canada. 

Q. But in the result it is curtailed in its coverage?—A. It may lose a little 
coverage or some coverage which it now has, but since 1941 it has been enjoying y 
very special privileges having the highest and best class of wave length made 
available to it, 3 
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aS Q. I was endeavouring to point out that if the private stations be curtailed 
in their coverage the refuge of the party or the group which cannot find an 
outlet for its views through the CBC is likely going to be curtailed likewise? 
A. I cannot accept the suggestion, Mr. Hackett, that any important body of 
opinion in this country will not find a reasonable outlet for its views on the CBC. 
If not, we are not doing our duty, and parliament should tell us so. I cannot 


accept that statement. 


a By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Along that line, Mr. Dunton, we have been confining our questioning 
% to points of view which, of course, involve subject matter. I should like to ask 
a few questions on persons rather than points of view. It is very seldom, I take 
4 it, that an individual broadcasts over a national network more than one view; 
ean individual holds a certain view or a certain philosophy and naturally what 
_ he broadcasts must be coloured by his own convictions. And now, it is all very 
4 well to talk in terms of political broadcasting because of divergences of views 
of political parties. I am not so interested in that I am interested rather in 
another type of broadcasting of which I think you are aware. And now, in 
3 respect to people who broadcast news—for instance, commentators—I will not 
- gay news announcers but I will say news commentators, such as News Roundup 
and talks of that kind. How are the people chosen to do that work?—-A. They are 
chosen with a good deal of what you have just said in mind. First, we agree 
with you that if anyone is going to comment on, say, current affairs, it is likely 
his personal view will colour what he says to some extent; it will, perfectly 
naturally. That is the reason, as I have said, that we feel it our duty to see that 
different points of view are represented on the air; therefore, more care 1s 
taken to try to have commentators, whom we are discussing now, who would not 
necessarily be tied in with political parties, because most commentators deny 
that they have any connection with political parties, but are observers or from 
eroups of observers holding generally different points of view. And I think if 
you look at our various commentators whom we have on our different programmes 
over a period of time you will see that that policy, which is a very basic one, 
is pretty well carried out. There will be a man on one day who perhaps broad- 
casts from the viewpoint that is generally accepted as being progressive- 
conservative; another will be a man who is thought to be not too critical of the 
government; then there will be another person who would ‘be more progressive in 
his views, one whom we might classify definitely as being more to the left. That 
is the policy of trying to maintain a balance of opinion and judgment amongst 
commentators. 

Q. Would you carry that a little further and say that the policy is to 
divide the time more or less equally among the same individuals?—A. It is not 
quite as rigid as that because there are different programmes, different talks, 
‘different forums. We try to maintain a reasonably impartial balance between 
the different points of view. One example is ‘“Week-end Review”. The regular 
pattern on that throughout the winter would be Elmer Philpott one week, 
George Ferguson of the Winnipeg Free Press another week, and Dr. Stewart 
of Halifax another week. From these three commentators you get three different 
approaches to public affairs and international affairs, and I take it, a pretty 
good balance. The same apples to other programmes on other subjects that 
are discussed. I think it is the kind of thing that cannot be worked out com- 
pletely arithmetically because there are different factors to be taken into 
account. That is our policy. That is what our people try very hard to do. 
% Q. I mentioned Mr. Philpott the other day and I did not say so at the time 
put I do not know this (and I think your records will prove it), that Mr. Philpott 
follows the news broadcast form Vancouver, which I think covers the western 
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“regional network—you will correct me on that if I am not Caphies —A. Poalians 
I should say a little more. I think that the way it worked, and perhaps someone 
here could explain it—is that for some time, ending about a year or two ago at — 
least, Mr. Philpott would follow on one day and the next day Mr. Wilson — 
Woodside would follow. 

Q. Is that on the western network, do you mean?—A. Perhaps I should ask 
Mr. Morrison or Mr. Bushnell to give you the details on that. Es 


Mr. Nem Morrison (CBC Supervisor of Talks on Public Affairs) : 

Philpott was on the western network following the western news bulletin. Me “i 
Wilson Woodside was on daily following the national news summary on the 
whole network, so that both Mr. Philpott and Mr. Woodside were heard at any 
“rate in the west. For a time Mr. Philpott was a day to day commentator while 

Mr. Woodside was heard three days a week and Mr. Grattan O’Leary, for a 
number of months, two days a week. Each of the latter was heard on the national 
network. 


Mr. Hanseuu: I think generally from the statement of policy we have 
heard that we may take it that Mr. Philpott might be the extreme on the one 
side and Mr. Wilson Woodside would be the extreme on the other. And now, 
Ido not want to split hairs on this matter, but I do not think that is the way 
it works out in practice. I used to listen to the Vancouver news nearly every | 
night, and it is a good broadeast—it is well written—but Mr. Philpott would f 
follow regularly; and it was on the choicest time because the Pacific coast news f 
comes over at ten o’clock, with Mr. Philpott following—where I was it was 
eleven o’clock. There was an audience already established for him; and either 
my wife or I nearly went crazy—I think maybe it was my wife—not because 
she heard Mr. Philpott but because she saw me listening to him. And now, I 
think this, if I might suggest: I am conscientious about this; it was not a matter 
of political view with me at all, it was a matter of a very vital thing; that 
~ Canadians must be Canadians. And I resent anything that would mould public 
opinion in such a way as to make them anything else. And I would suggest 
the CBC should be a little more careful in the guarding of views and the right 
of free speech; in guarding—I will use the word here “patriotic” even if that 
word has fallen into disrepute over the years—the patriotic rights of the people. 


Mr. Dunton: Mr. Hansell perhaps I, and the CBC as a whole, have more 
faith than you have in the opinion and common sense of Canadian demoecracy— 


~~ 
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By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. I do not think so.—A. We believe very much in what is commonly known 


re ee 


Mr. DierensBaker: No. 


in the world as British democracy—that is, that. people having a chance to hear 
the different points of view will make up their minds and make pretty good q 
decisions on them. We believe it is our duty to try to see that, as far as radio ; 
goes, they have a fair chance to hear the different points of view and make up. oa 
their minds. 
Mr. Hanseuu: I do not think you have any more faith in British democracy ~~ 
than Hansell has. I do not think so. 
The Vick Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I believe Mr. Diefenbaker has some 
questions to ask now. 3 

Mr. DinrenspAker: Mr. Chairman, if my hon. friend is through, I wonder if I 
could ask a few questions now? : 
The Vick CuHarrmMan: Yes. But speak louder, please. a 
Mr. Dirrenpaker: It is in regard to the production of the file that was 
asked for the other day. a 
Mr. Brerrranp: Is that following along the same subject? 4 
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agri Berrranp: I should like to ask a few questions before we leave the 
present subject, if you do not mind, Mr. Diefenbaker. 
Mr. DisrensBakER: No, I do not mind. Go ahead. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
~ Q. Mr. Chairman, may I just say that I was very much interested in the 

questions asked by Mr. Hackett, one of the exponents, shall I say, of the old type 
aristocratic politics, and I compliment him for it. I think what was referred 
to in his questioning this morning was the free period of time on the C.B.C. 
with regard to the controversy on the plebiscite of 1942. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hackett: Yes. ; 

Mr. Brerrranp: Was that controversy considered by the C.B.C. as a political 
controversy? | 

Dr. Fricon: You mean party politics? 

Mr. Berrranp: I mean the plebiscite in 1942. Was it considered as a 
political controversy? 

Dr. Fricon: Well, that is very difficult to answer at this time, especially 
by myself. 

Mr. Bertranp: All right. 

The Vice Cuarrman: I do not think it is a fair question. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. That is all right. I will not press that question, then. But apparently 
there is a White Paper controlling the free time to be given on the CBC on 
political controversies. Is that correct? —A. That is right. It lays down the 


principles. 
Q. Was there a standard by which the C.BC. could justify itself in giving 


- free time to other parties than to the parties that were given time during that 


controversy ?—A. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Bertrand, that I am rather 


ata loss, not being familiar with that, not knowing this was coming up and not 


having looked into the background of the whole thing. The White Paper does 
lay down—I think it was in a different form at the time—the principles govern- 
ing broadcasting by political parties. Perhaps Dr. Frigon could answer that. 
Dr. Fricon: I think the answer there might be this, that there were different 
parties who pleaded in favour of an answer “yes”, and certain groups in Quebec 
who wanted the voters to vote ‘‘no”. Whether you call it political or otherwise, 


- Ido not know. It was not a party political issue. It was an issue as to a measure 


to be taken by the country. Whether it was voted down or sustained, it did not 
affect any particular political party, to my understanding. 

Mr. Hacxerr: I should like to say this, Dr. Frigon, if you would permit the 
interjection, and I do not object to your not wishing to define what is a political 
issue. 1 think we must realize that it was put forward by the government of the 
day and admit that fact. It probably is not necessary to go any further. It did 
constitute an issue. 

Mr. Bertranp: Then I want to put one further question. Was the C.B.C. 
justified, according to the standard of the White Paper, in giving free time to 


any other organization than the one it gave free time to during that controversial 
period on the plebiscite? 
Dr. Fricon: Would you repeat that question, please? I did not quite catch it. 
Mr. Berrranp: Yes. According to the White Paper and the standard 
established there, was the C.B.C. able to give free time to any other organization 
than the one it gave it to during that controversial period of the plebiscite 
of 1942? ; 
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Dr. Fricon: I think so; and I think it did. 


The Vick Cuatrman: Dr. Frigon, is it not a fact that since 1942 there were 7 


two radio committees; there were two committees that sat on radio broadcasting? 
Dr, Frigon: That is right. 
The Vic— Cuatrman: Were those questions brought up in 1943 and 1944? 
Dr. Fricon: Not to my recollection. 
The Vicre CuatrMAN: There was one in 1942. 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, after the plebiscite. 
The Vicr Cuarrman: After the plebiscite in 1942. 


Dr. Fricgon: Yes. There were two committees sitting since the plebiscite 
was taken. 


The Vick 'Cuarrman: And this matter was not brought up. There was 
one in 1943? 


Dr. Frigon: I am sorry. There were three committees which sat. 


Mr. Bertrranp: Was there any request made by those who were in favour 
of the “no” vote, asking for free time on the C.B.C. at that time? 


Dr. Fricon: There was. 

Mr. Bertranp: Was it granted? 

Dr. Fricgon: Not in Quebec. 

Mr. Brrtranp: Not where? 

Dr. Fricon: Not in Quebec. 

Mr. Bertranp: Was it granted elsewhere? 


Dr. Fricon: I do not know whether there was a request anywhere else 
to use the CBC for the “no” side. 


Mr. Berrranp: Would you tell us why it was refused in Quebec? 


Dr. Fricon: I just told you, I do not know why. If you asked me my 
opinion now, I think it might have been a mistake. That is all I can say. 


Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): Who would ask you in the province of Quebec 
for that right, Dr. Frigon? 


Mr. Bertranp: I do not think we should ask that. 

‘Dr. Fricon: The right of broadcasting on a given station? 
Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): In 1942. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Order. 


Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): When the plebiscite bill came in in 1942, it 
was a federal matter. Am I right? 


Dr. Fricon: Yes. \ 
Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): It had to do with this parliament? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): And at that time there were only four parties 
represented in this House? 


Dr. Fricon: Yes. 

Mr. Ross (Hamilton East): Liberal, Conservative, C.C.F. and Social 
Credit. They were the only ones that had a right to ask for time on the CBC. 
Would I be right on that question? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes.» If the broadcast was assumed to be political, then it 
would come under*the division of time as provided for in the White Paper, 
yes. 
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Mr. Ross (Hamilton Hast): It could not be political when each of these 
parties voted in the House for that bill and they were all in favour of it. Why 
would there be anybody from this parliament who would want to speak against 
that bill in any province? 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Oh well, Mr. Ross. You do not need to answer 
that, Dr. Frigon. . ; 

Dr. Fricgon: Any individual had a right to speak, I suppose, if he had a 
good case to submit. 

: Mr. Brertranp: According to the White Paper you claim that you were 
able to give some time to those who had that view? 


Dr. Fricgon: I think we could have, yes. 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I wish to tell the committee that the file 
which was requested by Mr. Diefenbaker the other day about the time of the 
Toronto Daily Star on a CBC station in Toronto has been tabled by the CBC 
as requested. 

Mr. DrImreNBAKER: Boa big I might ask some questions on that now. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. DrerenBaker: I do not know whom to direct my questions to—possibly 
to Dr. Frigon. Possibly if that was cleared up, it would help the situation. 

Dr. Fricon: I will try to answer them, if I know the answers. 

Mr. Dierenzaker: I will try to follow the file of which you were so kind 
| as to give me a copy. On August 18, 1937, the Toronto Star asked for the 
: privilege to ‘broadcast over CBL in Toronto, did it not? I refer you to the 
. letter of August 18, 1937, from Mr. Hindmarsh to Mr. Murray, in which he 
said:— 


You were good enough to remark that in your opinion we seemed to 
have a moral right to this privilege and I greatly appreciate the fair view 
. you took of the matter. 
4 Immediately following the closing of our veteran station CFCA, 
} we were given newscasting privileges over the commission station CRCT 
q and have maintained the newscast regularly since that time. Our 
; present hours are from 8.00 to 8.15 a.m. and from 6.15 to 6.30 p.m. 


Dr. Fricon: Yes. 


, 

‘ Q. Yes. 

‘ ~ Mr. Bertranp: What was the date? 

- Dr. Frigon: As a matter of fact, it was a renewal of the privilege that 


E. they had before. 

Mr. Drerenpaxer: As a matter of fact, at one time the Toronto Star 
owned a station CFCA and it closed it down; then CBC established station 
ORG Px 5 

Dr. Fricon: That was established by the CRBC. 

Mr. Dimrensaker: Yes, and following that, the Star did broadcast over 
CRCT. 

Dr. Fricon: Yes. 

Mr. Drerenpaxer: Then, in 1937, upon the establishment of CBL the 
Star asked for the privilege of broadcasting on free time for two periods of 15 
minutes each day. Is that correct? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes. 
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Mr. Drerenspaxer: Now then, there was some considerable discussion 
regarding the subject and finally I refer you to the letter of May 17, 1938, ve em 
a letter from the general manager to the Toronto Star:— a » 

As you know, I have had to bend over backwards to keep the Star 
identified with the new 50,000 watt Ontario regional transmitter. I have 
felt that your zealous support and your pioneering have deserved special 
treatment. 

Do I quote the letter correctly? 

Dr. Fricgon: Yes sir. 

Mr, DInrENBAKER: 

Nevertheless, it has to be kept in mind that sooner or later the 
situation will have to be regularized in terms of the press as a whole. 
By this, I do not mean the exclusion of the personality of the Star from . 
the air, but rather its transfer to a 1,000 watt transmitter which we © 
contemplate installing for the provision of a service alternative to that 
of the 50,000 watt regional transmitter. 


Do I summarize this properly, that the arrangement between the Star and 
the CBC was never regularized by any resolution of the CBC board of governors, 
or by any agreement between the Star and the CBC. It has continued ever 
since on a verbal basis. 

Dr. Fricon: I do not know of any resolution. I think it has been carrying 
on ever since. é 

Mr. Dierenpaker: And from time to time there have been objections 
raised by the Canadian Press and others to the continuation of this privilege. _ 

Dr. Fricon: I do not think so, not that I know of. 

Mr. DizFENBAKER: I will come to the letter in a moment. 


Dr. Fricon: All right. 

Mr. DikreNBAKER: One of the reasons given for the granting of this right, 
and I refer you to the letter of April 19, 1938, to the Daily Star from the general 
manager, page 2: one of the reasons given is that the broad general support — 
which the Star had given to the corporation and to the principles for which it 
stands, is a consideration that the CBC had before it in agreeing to the free 
time. Do I read correctly, from the top of page 2? 

We are not unmindful of the many courtesies and the broad general 
support which the Star has given to the corporation and the principles 
for which it stands, That has meant much to us and the whole plan of 
nationalization. 
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Do I read correctly? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, but I am trying to get the meaning of the whole letter 


from that one paragraph. 
Mr. DierENBAKER: Yes. 
Dr. Fricon: I would like to comment on the fact that this is from the 
commercial manager of the CBC, not the general manager. 
Mr. Dierenspaxker: I beg your pardon; it is from the commercial manager, 
Mr. Weir, to the Star. 
Dr. Fricon: That is right. 
Mr. Drerenpaxer: Well, Mr. Weir would not write without the consent and - 3 
approval of the general manager, would he, in a matter such as that? ; 
The Vice-CHAmRMAN: That is not appropriate for this witness to answer. 
You may draw that inference, if you like, and argue it, of course. 
Mr. Drerenpaxer: Possibly I had better put it this way: is it customary for 
the commercial manager to be authorized to write a letter such as that? 
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Dr. Fricon: I am trying to read the letter now and find out what it means. 
Mr. DierenBaker: I see. 
f Dr. Frigon: One paragraph may have a different meaning from the letter 
_ taken as a whole. 
: The Vicn-CHairMaN: Is that the letter dated April 19, 1938? 
5 Mr. DierenBakeEnr: It is the letter dated April 19, 1938. 
“Dr. Fricon: You will notice, in the first paragraph, that the commercial 
- manager there raised the commercial question as to whether there should be 
compensation from the Toronto Star for the time they use on CBL. 
Mr. Dizrensaker: That is right. 
_ Dr. Fricon: So this paragraph is just kind of a courtesy paragraph which 
has not the importance that it might have if read alone. 

_ Mr. Dierenpaxer: So that we may understand each other perfectly, when 
Mr. Weir wrote that letter, one of the matters that the corporation considered 
worth while mentioning was the granting of free time to the Toronto Daily Star. 
He said that its support had meant much to the whole plan of nationalization. 
That was just a courtesy. Now then, going on down—if there are any letters in 
between that you care to refer to in order to clarify the matter, I would be glad 
to have you do so. The next important letter is dated October 20, 1938, a letter 
to the managing editor of the Toronto Star from Mr. Gladstone Murray. It says, 
“With the establishment of the two new 50,000-watt transmitters next year, 
that is CBA and CBK, there is likely to be a comprehensive new arrangement 
with the Canadian Press which might affect the Toronto Star newscasts on CBL”. 
With the establishment of these stations did you have correspondence with the 
Toronto Star with reference to the continuation of the broadcasts on free time? 
Did you finally decide that you would just let the relationship continue without 
having that formalized or approved? 

Dr. Fricon: I am sorry I did not quite get the meaning of your question. 
a Mr. DrerenBAKer: The Star insisted on a continuation of the free time. 
: Dr. Fricon: Yes. 
Mr. DimrenBAKER: The reason the Star gave was in its letter of October 24, 
1938, that Mr. Atkinson felt that the Star should not be placed in any position 
q - inferior to that, of the other Toronto papers; that was the attitude of the Star. 
4 Dr. Fricon: Yes. 
: Mr. DierenBaker: The other Toronto papers, one or the other of them, had 
: space on private stations? 
: Dr. Fricon: Yes. 
Mr. DrerenBakeEr: The reason that CBC continued giving the Star this free 
; time was because of the fact that the other newspapers had outlets on other 
private stations? 
: Dr. Fricon: That could be one of the reasons. 
: Mr. DimrenBAkeER: That was the reason that was given? On July 3, 1939, 
5 the CBC asked the Star to give up one fifteen-minute period a day to be taken 
- over by the Canadian Press, did it not? 
J 
4 
- 
: 


Mr. Hacxerr: Who wrote that letter? 
Mr. DierenBAker: Mr. Gladstone Murray. 


Dr. Fricon: Yes. 

Mr. Dierenpaxer: And an appeal was made to the Toronto Star, it being 
a member of the Canadian Press, to permit this compromise being arrived at? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes. 


Mr. Dierensaker: Then taking the letter of October 5, 1939, Dr. Frigon, 
with the outbreak of war the CBC asked the Star to allow the Broadcasting 
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Corporation to regain control of ten minutes on one of the broadcasting hours— 


6.15 to 6.25—and pointed out that this would mean much additional revenue 


in view of the heavy emergency commitments which the CBC would be bound 


to carry during the period of the war? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes. - ’ 

Mr. Dierenpaker: And at that time, apparently, the CBC felt that it was 
losing considerable revenue, and having regard to the demands of war, that 
everything should be done to assure that all available revenue should come 
- into the CBC coffers? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes, that is what the letter says. 

Mr. DirreNBAKER: What attitude did the Star take with regard to that; 
they refused it, did they not? 

Dr. Fricon: On October 11 there is a letter from Mr. Wheeler to Mr. 
“Murray saying, “We are in receipt of your letter of October 5, and are quite 
agreeable to confining our evening broadcast to ten minutes, that is, from 6.15 
£06.20: p.m.” 


Mr. DizreNnBAKER: They accepted a reduction of five minutes? 

Dr. Fricon: Apparently they did. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: And is it not a fact that again on December 10, 1940, 
in a letter dealing with the whole question, the CBC pointed out to Mr. Atkinson 
of the Toronto Daily Star that, “The co-operation of the Star has been invaluable 
to us at all times and I hope that the future will offer us many opportunities 
to work together for common purposes.” 

Dr. Fricon: Yes. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: That spirit of co-operation has continued right up to 
the present, has it not? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes, it is written there. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: It has continued all the way along up to the present. 

Dr. Fricon: Correct. 


Mr. DiprenBakER: I notice, too, that there is a memo attached to the 
telegram of March 26, 1941, pointing out the advantages of the 5.45 p.m. period: 
“T spoke to Mr. Hindmarsh on the telephone and put to him the suggestion 
that the Star be restored to CBL .. .” The Star must have been removed 
for a period from this free time? 

Dr. Fricon: Perhaps Mr. Bushnell will help me. 


Mr. BusHNELL: I believe that is correct. I would think it was for a few 
months. 


Mr. Drisrenpaker: The reason for its continuance was that the CBC felt | 


they ought to have their period for their own use? 

Mr. Busunevy: That particular period in which the Star had been broad- 
casting. ; 

The CuarrMAn: I wonder if you would permit this observation with refer- 
ence to your question relating to the letter of December 10, 1940? That letter 
was the one you were referring to when you referred to the co-operation of the 
Star having been invaluable to CBC Mr. Murray dictated it. I suggest to you 
that to extract that paragraph relating to the co-operation generally it is prob- 
ably not conveying adequately the whole intent of Gladstone Murray at the 
time he wrote that letter. I draw to your attention that he has been asking Mr. 
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Atkinson for some concession and Mr. Atkinson has agreed and he says in 
answer to him, ‘“‘your co-operation is invaluable and thank you very much for 
the consideration given.” I will read this letter:— 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION, 


December 10th, 1940. 
Dear Mr. ATKINSON, 
¥ I hope very much indeed that you will see your way clear to allowing 
= Gregory Clarke to co-operate with us on the series discussed with you 
’ yesterday on the telephone. I recognize, however, that it is only right 
that you should convince yourself first of all of the value and substantial 
nature of the series. If we could get Gregory Clarke occasionally on the 
air on worthwhile subjects, it would do something to offset the loss which 
—* you will sustain from the introduction of the new contract with the 
Canadian Press on January Ist. Under this contract we are bound to 
refrain from the acknowledgment of any news agency or newspaper in 
. connection with any news broadcast on CBC stations and networks. 
—~ The co-operation of the Star has been invaluable to us at all times 
4 and I hope that the future will offer us many opportunities to work 
together for common purposes. 
With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sed.) GLADSTONE MURRAY, 
General Manager. 
y J. E. Atkinson, Esq., 
4 President, 
; - The Toronto Daily Star, 
F 80 King Street West, 
| Toronto, Ontario. 


Mr. Dierensaker: I was pointing out a moment ago that in the memo- 
randum attached to the telegram dated March 24, 1941, Mr. Murray says:— 
j I would have to have a letter from the Canadian Press confirming 
f the verbal assurance that this was not contrary to their understanding 
of the new arrangement with us. 
» Then a little later on it says:— 

Mr. Hindmarsh seemed delighted, his only misgiving being about — 
the 5.45 p.m. period. He thought it was too early in the evening. I 
assured him, however, that it was the best we could do and that he should 
keep in mind that the Star newscast would be the first of the Toronto 
group of newscasts, morning and evening. 

Is that correct? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. 

Mr. DrerenBAKER: So that the 15-minute periods in question both morning 
and afternoon were particularly good periods as far as the distribution of news ~ 
is concerned? 

Dr. Fricon: I would not say that. 
Mr. DreFENBAKER: You would not say that? 
Dr. Fricon: No. 


“Mr. DiprenpAker: The fact they were the first of the newscasts morning 
and afternoon would not convince you of their value? 
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any station. 
Mr. Dmrenpaker: What nipauth the question as KA reece or ane ee were 
the best. available periods for newscasts? 


% 
Dr. Fricon: No; I would peneat that 5.45 p.m. is mor the oe time for a 
newscast on-any station. “ 
Mr. DinrenBAkeR: But was it the Dest available one having regard to the 
times that were open to be taken up? 


Dr. Fricon: I could not tell you. 


.Mr. Dimrenpaker: Now then, Mr. Bushnell mentioned that for a period of 
time the Star was off the air. There i is not anything in the record at all, is there, 
to show what took place or what arrangement was made between the ‘Star and 
the CBC which resulted in the Star once more securing these periods? 4 

Dr. Fricon: I do not find anything, and I cannot recall from memory ” 
because I did not handle these deals personally. As you know, Mr. Murray is™ 
not with us any more, and he transacted all these matters.’ 

Mr. tea ees All you are doing, as a matter of fact, is giving the 
record as you find it? 

Dr. Fricon: I am trying to follow you as best I can. 

Mr. DierenBaker: There is, however, a reference that the Canadian Press 
finally approved of the return of the Star to the air, is there not, on the AOU om 
March, 1941? % 

Dr. Fricon: That appears in the telegram from Mr. Hindmarsh to Mr. ’ 
Murray. : 

Mr. DirrenpaKer: Yes. Again you are depending entirely upon your” 
examination. There is nothing anywhere in this file to show any epee or 
any other arrangement? 3 

Dr. Fricon: May I point out that in the same telegram thére’s is a sentence 
which seems to indicate that the Toronto Star was not very pleased with the ; 
arrangements. It says:— 


a 
After considering very carefully the change of hours we find that our 

audience is still looking for us at our old times of 8 a.m. and 6.15 p.m., 

and we do not believe that we and they could be satisfied if we came ong 


the air at. other times.  - 


Mr. Hackett: What i is the date of that telegram? ' 
Dr. Fricon: March 26, 1941. 
Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Now then, finally on the 26th of March, 1941, the terms 
of the arrangement were set forth, were they not, in a letter from the general 
manager to Mr. Hindmarsh? of 


Your telegram to Ottawa has been repeated to me here to-day and 
now we have a letter from Mr. McNeil giving concurrence of the Canadian : 
Press subject to the condition that our own news service is not interfered 
with. 


Then after dealing with the hours it says this: — A 


Keeping in mind that it is important as much from our point of view 
as yours that the arrangements now entered into should be reasonably 
secure and should be able to stand up to attack from various quarters, not 
excluding the Globe and Mail, I would like you to consider a kind of quid” 
pro quo in terms of the publicity in the Star. A rough basis might be- 
equivalent value at card rates. This, of course, would not. affect the 
customary free time which you get for your fresh air and Christmas funds 
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ic or any Silke patriotic or charity effort you might undertake. Would you 


ee ~ consider for example giving ihe CBC. a special spread at the toy of your fe 


radio page? ioe ia 
Is there any reply to that eee on ae ie of the Star? 
Dr. Fricon: I do not see any. 


Mr. Dierenpaxer: -On April 1, 1941, the general manager in the’ Tae 
paragraph of his letter used these words, did he not, not having received any 
reply to the previous letter:— ~" 


We are ready to proceed with the arrangements as soon as you 
accept the proposal. 
Is that correct? 
a Dr. Fricon: I should like to read the rest of the letter and see what it means. 
The letter starts this way :— 
4 | Further to my letter offering to restore the Star to CBL at 7.30. a.m. 


standardized formula should be used. This is exactly parallel to the 

Pc. formula which the Toronto Hvening Telegram in future will use over 

es CFRB. It is presumed, of course, that your news will be sustaining and 
‘ carried by us at no cost. 


ry 


"Then it gave the announcements to be read. 
4 Mr. Drierensaker: They. also suggest a theme song in that letter:— 
; Incidentally, it has crossed my mind that you might care to develop 
some characteristic theme song which the public would learn to associate 
a with your newscast. 
- He did not give any suggestion as to what the theme song should be? 
- _. Dr. Fricon: No, sir. 
| he CuatrMan: ‘A bas the Globe and M ae 
PE Mr. DierenBakER: What is that? 
’ The Cuarrman: A bas the Globe and Mail. 
Mr. DierensaKer: Now, before you leave that, there is no other letter in 
¥ the file that in any way sets forth any other arrangement, or any arrangement 
3 _ other than those to which you have referred? 
Dr. Fricon: No, sir. 
_ Mr. Dierenpaxer: And this service therefore has continued since the 23rd 
© of August, 1937, to date? ; 
P Dr. Fricon: Yes. Of course, you will note that these newscasts were on the 
_ station operated by the CRBC. 
Mr. DrerENBAKER: They were put on over the CRCB station? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Dierenpaker: Wasn’t that up until 1937? 
-. Dr. Frrcon: It is the same continued service as we have now, but the 
Re _ station has moved to a new location and has higher power. It is the same 
3 service continuing. 
Mr. DierenBAker: What was the power of CRCB? 
Dr. Fricon: Five kilowatts. 
Mr. Dierenpaxer: And CBL is 50? 6 
Dr. Fricon: That is right. 
Mr. DierenBaker: Were your advertising rates the same on CRCB as they 
were on CBL? 
Dr. Fricon: No. 
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and 5.45 p.m. If this offer is accepted, as I hope it will be, the following ~ 
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Mr. Diprenpaker: How much did you increase ce rates when. yon estab 


lished CBL? 


Dr. Fricon: I could not tell you the proportion, but it was in IeSpOrtibe. to 
the rate of increase in coverage I suppose. 4 


Mr. DimrenBAKER: It would be about six to one, would it? 
Dr. Fricon: Oh, no, nothing like that. 


Mr. DIrFENBAKER: Hive. you got the ae with you at all? You have not 
got those figures? 


Dr. Fricon: No. 

Mr. Dierenpaxker: It was tremendously increased anyway? 

Dr. Fricon: It all depends on what you call a tremendous increase. It was 
such an increase as you might expect for a station increasing in power from 5. 
kilowatts to 50 kilowatts. It was not anything like six, or even five, or even 
four times. It was not a considerable increase. 

Mr. Dierenpaxer: Would you mind looking that up for us? 

Mr. Hacxerr: It was more than doubled was it not, Dr. Frigon? 

The CHairman: While Dr. Frigon is looking up the material with which to 
answer that question I should like to say for what it is worth, in my judgment we 
cannot finish this morning. Do you agree that it would be appropriate to fix a 
time for a meeting this afternoon? 

Mr. Braupotn: We should be able to finish this morning. 

The CuHatrMaNn: I would be happy if that were so. 


- 


Mr. Hanseiu: I have a few questions which will not take long to get 


answered, almost yes or no. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, there are twenty minutes yes. What is your judgment 
there, have you finished, Mr. Diefenbaker? 


Mr. Dimrenpaxker: I am just about through. 
' The Cuarrman: Mr. Hackett? 
Mr. Hacxerr: Mr. Fleming who has been called away has some questions 


that he is very anxious to put and I am sure the committee will be glad of any — 


assistance that might come through his questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: I didn’t make any answer. 


Mr. Hacxerr: No. I did not want to be put in the unenviable position of 
asking questions for someone else. 


Mr. Brauporn: Would it not be possible for Mr. Fleming to put his questions 
on the record and have the CBC answer them later to him directly? 


Mr. Hacxert: No, it would not. 


The CHairman: Well, gentlemen, we might, as well consider this now. There 
are twenty minutes left this morning. Mr. Fleming wants to ask some questions. 


Let us assume for purpose of argument—and it is a pure assumption, a gratuitous ~ 
assumption—that this committee would not decide to accord that time to Mr. — 


Fleming; and that being the case that some person for him would ask questions 
until one o’clock and Mr. Fleming would thus have an opportunity of coming in. 
We might just as well face that—and I am not looking at any particular person 
when I make that statement. 


Mr. Hacxerr: Of course not®but I have been looking at you most earnestly. 


The CHairMAN: Yes. Well, now, if you do not agree that we can finish by 


one o’clock then I think we may as well decide right now what time we will sit : 


this afternoon. 
Mr. Hacxerr: What is a convenient time to you, Mr. Chairman? 


a 
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The CuarrmMan: I am tied up here and elsewhere anyway. Any time. die 
really does not matter. I shall have to arrange to be here rather’than elsewhere 
so time does not matter. ; 
Bee) Mr. Brauporn: Is it your contention, Mr. Chairman, that if we cannot be 
“present at a meeting we can keep the committee from closing its sessions and 
letting the witnesses go? 
eo. Mr. Cramman: What was that, again? 
Mr. Beauporn: I say, is it your contention that if members have questions 
to ask and are not present they can keep the committee in session until they have 
an opportunity of appearing and completing their questioning? I happen to 
~ know two members who are not here to-day but who have questions they would 
- like to ask; is it your contention that if they are not able to be here to-morrow 
| the committee’s sessions could be held open until they are here? 
q The CHairMAN: I was not suggesting that I would make any ruling on the 
subject. I was just discussing the thing in a realistic way. Every person in the 
~ country will agree that it is possible to keep a committee in session past adjourn- 
ment time, and such being the case I do not think that you could close off the 
committee, That isthe point. Just realism, | am afraid. 
4 Mr. Brauvorn: I know for a fact members who could not be present to-day 
- told me they would have questions to ask. I reminded them that we were trying 
to finish up to-day. We almost finished last Friday, as a matter of fact. So they 
_ said all right, let it go. But if this committee goes on this afternoon because 
_ Mr. Fleming is not here to ask questions, 1 am going to put forward my request 
that the committee sit to-morrow for these two other members who could not be 

here to-day and who have questions they want to ask. 

The CuHamMAN: Again, such a request would be in the hands of the 
committee and would be dealt with. 
Mr. Hanseuu: Let’s not take up so much time discussing procedure. 

4 The CuairMan: I will ask somebody to move one way or the other, that 
the committee conclude its sessions at 1 o'clock or that it shall sit this afternoon, 
- or, make some sort of motion. Or if you like, I will propound a question to you 
and ask you to vote on it, whichever you think is the shortest way of proceeding. 
| Mr. Hacxerr: J am willing to accept your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, as 
» far as I am concerned, 
; The CyairMAN: Take this as a motion and decide upon it: that the 
committee will sit this afternoon at 2.30. 
Mr. Hansexu: That is too soon. It gives us only an hour and‘a half. 
The CuarrmMaNn: That is too soon, it is said. Then at 3 o’clock. 


F Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): That is all right. 

-. The Cuarrman: | do not desire it, but that is not the point. At 3 o’clock 
this afternoon. That is like a motion. It is open for discussion. Those in 
® favour of the suggestion of meeting at 3 o'clock this afternoon, hands up. 
Opposed, if any? 

3 Motion negatived. 

That motion is lost. That means that we do not sit at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Hansevu: Then I will ask my questions now. 

The CuairMan: I will put the suggestion the other way, that this committee 
will conclude its meetings, except in camera meetings, at 1 o’clock to-day. 
- Mr. Beavuporn: Oh well, if there are a few more questions and we have a 
few moments now, I do not object. We could go on to 1.15 if necessary. 

The CHamman: We will conclude at 1.15, it is suggested. 
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Mr. Hacxerr: Well, Mr. Chairman— ; 
The CHairMan: This is just like a motion, you know. 


Mr. Hacxerr: I know, but we have fixed hours for sitting and it is hardly 


fair to upset that practice. I do not see any reason to depart from the 1 o’clock 
adjournment hour. ? 


The CuatrmMan: The suggestion I am making that you should vote upon is — 


that this committee’s open hearings will conclude at 1 o’clock to-day. Is there 
any discussion? 

Some Hon. Mrempers: Carried 

Mr. Hacxerr: No. . 

The CuairMan: All right. No discussion. Those in favour? Opposed, 
‘if any? . 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Hacxerr: I wish to say, Mr, Chairman— 


The CHairMan: I think some person ought to regularize that by making 
it a motion. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out at this time— 

The Cuamman: Order, please, gentlemen. Mr. Hackett has the floor. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out at this time that the 
committee has been advised that a particular member who has been. most 
consistent in his attendance here has been called out of the committee for a 
few moments. He has questions to ask and it is going to be rather unfortunate, 
I think, if he is not, permitted to ask them. He has prepared these questions. 
We have reached the adjournment time, the time we have always adjourned 
throughout the sittings; and to deny him the privilege of putting his questions 
is not in the best spirit or in accordance with the spirit which has dominated 
these sittings for the last few weeks. I think if that were done we should be 
closing upon a note that would be discordant. 

Mr. Brauporn: Mr. Chairman, I think the remarks of Mr. Hackett should 
have been made before the first motion was put. 1 oe 

The Cuamman: I think you are right about that. I think I may have been 
remiss in not calling him to order. 


Mr. Hacxerr: I was given no opportunity. 

The Cuarrman: I will not permit two mistakes on my part by allowing 
response to it. Dr. Frigon was looking up some information and is prepared to 
answer the question put by Mr. Diefenbaker. ~ 

Mr. Hacxerr: There is no chance of going on. You are going to conclude 
at 1 o’clock. 

The Cuarrman: Yes. But it is not 1 o'clock yet. Mr. Diefenbaker has an 
unanswered question and has a right to receive an. answer to it. 

Dr. Fricon: You asked what might have been the increase in rate between 
CRCT and CBL. 

Mr. Dirrenpaxer: Yes. g 

Dr. Fricon: I have not the figures here, but I might answer that by saying 
that, generally speaking, a 5 kilowatt station operating, say, in Toronto, may 


have a rate of something like $150 per hour as a basic rate and a 50 kilowatt 


station in the same market may have a basic rate of $300 per hour or more. 
Mr. Dirrenzaker: In other words, it is more than two to one? 
Dr. Fricgon: It is about that. 


Mr. Dirrenpaker: It is an increase of more than two to one when the 
station was raised from 5,000 to 50,000 watts. 
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ptr. FRIGON: It is about two to one. TAeoe 
Mr. DirrenBaker: When the station was raised from 5,000 to 50,000 watts. 
Now, have you had a search made of the records with a view to ascertaining 
whether there was any correspondence with the Canadian Press relative to this 
“matter? ‘ ? 

Dr. Frigon: We have not found any correspondence on this matter respect- 
ing the press. - 

q Mr. DrerensBaker: Take an ordinary advertising programme regardless of 
what the rate may be, do you have any regular agreement executed by both 
| parties? 
E Dr. Fricon: All commercial agreements, of course, are signed on the 
regular form. 

2 Mr. DiprenBaker: How would you show this on your books, how would 
you show those two 15-minute periods, when you were giving free time? 

q Dr. Fricon: It would be classified as a sustaining programme and there- 
fore would not go in the books, not any more than our own broadcasts are 
~ accounted for in the books. - ; 

| -Mr. DimrenBAKER: I see; it would appear on your books in the same posi- 
- tion as if it were a CBC programme. 

Dr. Fricon: It would not appear at all in our accounting books because 
- sustaining programmes are not charged anything, of course; in the case of news, 
the personnel does the work and there is no special entry in the books. 

| Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Over the last few years, is it not a fact that a very 
- strong objection has been taken by your own Officials to this matter? 

. Dr. Fricon: Well, the matter has been discussed at different times, as 
_ shown by one of the letters here, as to whether the Star should not give us some 
space by way of payment. Now, as to how frequently this came up, I could 
- not tell you. 

y Mr. Direrensaker: But during your period as general manager it came up 
on several occasions, did it not? 

Dr. Fricon: No, I would not say so. We discuss all sorts of matters per- 
taining to programmes; that must have been one of the matters discussed, but 
_ Ido not recall anything specific. 

. Mr. DInrENBAKER: You do not recall any specific instance? 


Dr. Fricon: No.. 
Mr. DiereNBAKER: Would a matter such as this be brought before the 
board of governors? 

Dr. Fricon: Not officially. I do not think there is any reference to this 
» particular broadcast in the minutes of the board meetings, not that I remember. 
a Mr. DierENBAKER: You would remember whether, since 1987, any reference 
' was made to, the question of the maintenance or continuance of this scheme? _ 
4 Dr. Fricon: I cannot recall any minutes pertaining to this particular 
- broadcast. 
i Mr. Drerenpaker: Then, my difficulty is this, Dr. Frigon; there being no 
~ minutes, who in your body, who in the corporation made the decision in 1941 
that the Star should be reinstated? You have not any official documents; you 
have not any official minutes. 

a Dr. Fricon: Whether the decision originated with 
~ or not, I do not know; but ultimately the general manager mus 


move. 


the programme division 
t approve of the 
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Mr. DikrenpaKker: So, as I understand it, then, under your business 
practice, the general manager, without any resolution on the part of the board — 


of governors, or any other body, may dispose of the time and dispense a period 


of 30 minutes to any person in this country without payment? 
Dr. Fricon: Well, of course, he is responsible to the board. 
Mr. Dirrenpaxer: I beg your pardon. 


Dr. Fricon: Well, of course, he is responsible to the board; and if the 
board notes any decision on his part which it does not like, then it is up to the 
board to call his attention to it. 


Mr. Dierenpaker: But if the board does not get the opportunity! Other- 
wise there would be a notice or a resolution covering the matter. You do not, 
seriously suggest that the board of governors did not know of this decision? 

Dr. Fricon: I have told you that the minutes of the meeting do not carry 
anything about the decision with respect to the Toronto newscast. As to whether 
the members of the board knew about it, 1 am sure that those members of the 
board who lived in Toronto knew about it, for one thing. 


Mr. Dierenpaker: So it was 4 matter of common knowledge? 


Dr. Fricon: No, I would not say it was “common knowledge”; to our 
. . . ) . . y . . . ¥ ? 
governors living in Vancouver or living in Halifax; but it would be common 
knowledge for those who, for any particular reason, would be aware of these 
as: ) 
broadcasts. 


Mr. Dinrenpaker: Who, in the board of governors in Toronto, would have 
a particular reason for knowing about it? 


Dr. Fricon: The governors who lived in Toronto since 1942. 


Mr. Dimrensaxer: And there has never been any complaint raised by the 
board of governors regarding this matter? 


Dr. Fricon: That is a diffcult question to answer because all sorts of matters 
are discussed between individual governors and the general manager. As to 
whether they made an issue of this or not, I do not know. 


Mr. Dierensaker: Take Mr, Dunton’s position; would this matter be 
brought to Mr. Dunton’s attention? 


The Witness: It did come to my attention; I heard about the thing just 
several months ago and I made some inquiries when I was told there was an~ 
old arrangement made which had just gone along; the old arrangement. went 
back to the days of the old commission; and I would have investigated the whole 
basis of the thing if it had not been for the pressure of the work of this 
parliamentary committee. a5, 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. How long ago was it that you just found out about it?—A. As I remem- 
ber, I heard about it during the winter at some period when I was in Toronto. 
It was just a local thing in Toronto; and then, sometime during the spring, when 
I was looking over notes about things I wanted to check up, I noticed this thing 
and I began to make some inquiries. Then I found out that there was an old 
arrangement going back to the days of the commission and I made a further 
note to go back after the parliamentary committee to try to get the whole story. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Could you tell us how many years the arrangement went back?-— 
A. Apparently it dated back to the commission in 1932 to 1934, some time. 


ee 
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Be Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. It started in 1933 or 1934-—-A. I think there is a reference in this, 
correspondence to its starting in 1933. 


as By Mr. Bertrand: 


; Q. Why were the arrangements made?—A. So far we have not been able 
_ __ to find anything apart from this file. The files of the old commission are pretty — 
: well dispersed. , 

. 

F, 
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By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. Right from 1937, immediately following the closing of station CFCA we 
were given newscasting privileges over station CRCT. It would date back to 
1932 to 1933. You are referring to newscasting privileges given over station 
q CRCT following the closing of the Toronto Star station—A. That is right. 

g Q. And that tk date back to 1932-1933——A. Yes; I am not sure of the 
q exact year. 
Q. Should the committee feel that the moral right of which Mr. Hindmarsh 
speaks in his letter of August 18, 1937 to Mr. Gladstone Murray does not exist 
} to the same extent now as it did before, why would you be prepared to continue 
the broadcast?—-A. A thing like that is something I would like to take up with 
| the board. 
Q. It has been considered before as a sustaining broadcast.—A. Yes. 


_Q. Which came within the jurisdiction of the director of programmes.-— 
* A. Yes, and the general manager. 


Mr. Hacxerr: Inasmuch as, under the resolution or motion which was 
passed, the hearings of this committee come to an end at one o’clock and inasmuch 
as it 1s now one minute to one, and inasmuch as this present matter cannot be 
concluded, and inasmuch as Mr. Hansell who has been here faithfully, has 
asked questions and has intimated that he wanted to ask some more questions, 
I am going to move, seconded by Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s), that the committee 
revise these decisions which it reached some time ago, and consent to reconvene 
at.an hour to be fixed, this afternoon. 


The Cuairman: I am sorry for the ruling I feel I have to make. I do not | 
think that the motion is in order. I think A a motion would be in order if it 
were moved and seconded by persons who voted in the affirmative for that 
“motion, but I do not think that one who voted on the losing side can, in the 
same session, make a motion such as you have made reversing the decision. I 
rule your motion to be out of order. 


Mr. Braupoin: Under the circumstances, in view of the remarks that 
we made previously to the second motion of Mr. Hackett, I wish to revise 
the stand which I took before and move now that we consider holding @ session 
this afternoon. 


~The Cuamman: I will accept that motion. 


Mr. Bertranp: It is now close to the hour of 1.05 and we can see that 
there is still some work to be done and I revise my attitude in regard to the 
-motion. 


The CHarrMan: Those in favour of the motion please signify? 
Carried. 


The committee adjourned to meet again at 3 o’clock p.m. 
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: The committee resumed at 3 o’clock p.m. | i 

The Vicn-CHairRMAN: I want to file with the clerk an answer to a question 
put by Mr. Coldwell and another answer to a question put by Mr. Fleming. 
You may proceed, Mr. Diefenbaker. 

Mr. Disrenpaker: Dr. Frigon, I had just finished asking you whether 
there were any records whatever in the minutes of the corporation in relation 
to this matter, and your answer was that you had not been able to locate any? 

Dr. Fricon: That is right. 

Mr. DierenpAker: And that is correct? 

Dr. Fricon: That is right. 


Mr. Dierenpaker: Now then, I have done a little bit of computing. 
According to your evidence the other day these two 15-minute periods are 
worth, on the basis of the number of periods in a year, $67.50 each, and there 
being two a day that would bring the value of those two periods to $42,250 a 


year. What is the deduction by the advertising agencies, 15 per cent? 
Dr. Fricon: Two 15 per cents, one after the other, 15 after 15. 


Mr. DierENBAKER: Two 15s one on top of the other. Now, there being | 


no record in regard to this question and the awarding of this advantage, was 
there at any time any direction from any of the ministers in charge of the 
department with reference to this matter? 


Dr. Fricon: There were no directions given to the corporation to my 
knowledge. There may have been some suggestions. I do not think the cor- 
- poration has ever received any directive relating to it. 


Mr. Dierenpaker: Did the corporation or any representative receive from 
1937 to date any letter from any minister in regard to this matter? 


Dr. Fricon: I think there were one or two letters. 

Mr. DierenBaker: What dates would those letters be? 

Dr. Fricon: I know there is one from a minister. I do not remember 
the date now. 

Mr. DierenBAaker: Would you find the date of that? 

_ Dr. Fricon: Apparently we have not got the complete file here, only the 
file we compiled for you. 

Mr, Dierenpaker: You have the regular file with you here? 

Dr. Fricon: It is in the office. 

Mr. DrerENBAKER: Where do you mean in the office? 

Dr. Fricon: In the CBC office in Ottawa here. The last time I understood 
it was agreed we would file copies of letters exchanged between the Toronto 
Star and the CBC and that has been, done. . 

Mr. DierENBAKER: That is true, but I am not asking about filing. I am 
just asking if there have been letters from a minister to the CBC. You say 
. there are only two of them? . 

Dr. Fricon: I can recall when looking through the files I found two letters. 


Both of them were to the CBC suggesting that we might: review the possibility _ 


of having a newscast by the Toronto Star. One of them suggested we might 
also give the same offer to the Globe and Maul. 

Mr. DimrenBAkeR: Was there any letter from any minister directing the 
CBC, or suggesting to the CBC, that this free time be allotted to the Toronto 
Star? 
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4 Re ‘Dr. Fricon: No, not directing or suggesting; as I said before one of the 
letters made the suggestion that the request of the Toronto Star deserved to be 


Mr. Drerenpaker: And favourably considered? Is that not correct? It 

says “favourably considered”? ae 

Dr. Fricon: I cannot recall the exact words, but what I remember of the 

 Jetter is it sifmply calls the attention of the general manager to the advisability 

| - of reviewing the question. I do not recall that there was any suggestion of what 

should be done. 

; Mr. DikFenBAker: That letter was dated in what year? 

| Dr. Fricon: I think it was 1941. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: And that minister then would be Mr. Thorson? 

; Dr. Frigon: In 1941 Mr. C. D. Howe. 

q Mr. Drerenpaker: Now then, who wrote the other one? When was the 

_ other letter written? 

Dr. Fricon: By Mr. Thorson. 

| Mr. Dierenpaker: And what was the nature of that letter? 

Dr. Fricon: Of. the same nature if I recall properly. I do not remember 
the exact wording, but glancing through the letter I took it that Mr. Thorson, 

the same as Mr. Howe, was calling the attention of the general manager to 

this request and asking what could be done about it. I do not think in any of 

: these letters there was any direct suggestion as to what we should do with it. 

F Mr. Dierenpaker: Possibly I will put it this way. Getting back to 1937 

was there a letter in August of 1937 from the minister? 

Dr. Fricon: I cannot recall the dates. I only recall these two letters I 
have just referred to now, but I must admit I do not recall the dates and 
- would have to consult the general file which is not in this room to-day. 
= Mr. Dierensaxrr: I am just asking these questions without going into 

the direct wording. Is there a letter in August, 1937, from Mr. Howe to the 
CBC directing the CBC to honour the moral arrangement under which the 
Star had these two periods? 

Dr. Fricon: That would be the letter I have just referred to, and instead 
of 1942 it would be 1937. 

Mr. Dierensaker: Pardon? ; 
; Dr. Fricon: That would be the letter I have just referred to. I made a 
- mistake in the date; that would be 1937 instead of 1942. I can recall only 
* one letter from Mr. Howe and one from Mr. Thorson. 

Mr. Drerenpaker: When you said 1941 or 1942 I could not quite follow it. 

Dr. Fricon: That was my mistake. 

Mr. Drerenpaxer: And in consequence of that letter of 1937, was there 
any correspondence thereafter between the CBC and the Canadian Press in 
regard to the question of renewing this arrangement? 

Dr. Fricon: I cannot recall that, but I am told there might have been 
correspondence between the Canadian Press and the CBC on the matter. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: You have two press services, the Canadian Press and 
the British United Press? 

Dr. Fricon: That is right. 

Mr. Diprenpaker: And you pay Canadian Press how much a year? 

Dr. Fricon: $70,000. a 

Mr. Dierenpaker: And how much to the British United Press 


Dr. Fricon: $25,000. 


? 
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Mr. Drerenpaker: And in addition to that, with regard to the supply of 
news for the shortwave station at Sackville, is there some further payment? | 
Dr. Fricgon: Yes, there is; to the Canadian Press. 
Mr. Dierensaker: How much is that? : 
Dr. Fricgon: $40,000. 


Mr. Dierenpaker: And have you, through the Canadian Press and the 
British United Press, sufficient facilities for securing all the news you need in 
order to satisfy your listeners? 


Dr. Frigon: Well, we have through the Canadian Press and the British 
United Press all the news that the newspapers receive from those two agencies. 
We do not subscribe to the Radio News Service, the radio service. We 
subscribe to the Daily Press Service. In other words, we get everything from 
those two agencies that the newspapers get. According to our present mode 
of operation, this is sufficient to give us all the material we need to write our 
newscasts. 

Mr. Dirrenpaxer: As far as the demands of the listening public or the 
needs of the CBC for dissemination of news are concerned, there would be no 
demand for any additional news service such as that provided mpue the 
Daily Star over CBL.? 

Dr. Frigon: There would be a demand and there is a demand in certain 
cases for more strictly local news, and that could be best covered by a local 
station unless we ourselves go into that field. — 

Mr. Dierenpaker: And you say it would be economical and proper to 
give up time, the total cost of which would be some $42,000 a year in the city 
of Toronto, so that the people of Toronto may secure local news? 

Dr. Fricon: I should like to refer that to the board. 

Mr. DirrenpAker: What would your opinion be as Bee manager? Or 
would you sooner not answer that question? 

~The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: What was the question, please? 

Mr. Drerenpaxrr: Having regard to the news services that now exist, 
there would be justification to lose $42,000 a year in revenue, in order to supply 
the city of Toronto with local news services. 

Dr. Fricon: I should like to have local news on‘all our stations; but if 
we start in that field it would mean quite an outlay of money, and I do not 
think we can afford it now. 

Mr. Dierenpaxker: I see. You made reference this morning to one letter 
in which it was stated that the Daily Star should not be in any inferior position 
to the other two papers in Toronto. 

Dr. Fricon: Did I? I do not recall that. 

Mr. Dirrenpaker: No. I say there was a quotation from one of the 
letters. 

Dr. Frigon: Oh, yes. 

Mr. DierenBAkerR: Which you made reference to. As far as other papers 
are concerned, any news services that they have are through arrangements with 
local private stations? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes. j 

Mr. DirerenBaker: I was very much struck with one letter here in zegard 
to the Toronto listening audience, in reference to one man. 


The Vich-CHAatRMAN: What is the date, please? 


Mr. Dinrenpaker: It is the letter of September 30, 1938. The portion I 
refer to reads as follows:— 
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My own feeling is that he is a little too unusual, perhaps too 
eccentric, for the more sophisticated audience of Ontario. His remark- 
able success in British Columbia and the prairies certainly earns him 
consideration. 


Having regard to the sophistication of the Ontario audience, do you think the 
present services are sufficient without the facilities of CBL being used by a 
private station under these circumstances? 

_ Dr. Fricon: I am sorry. I was not able to read the letter and listen to 
your question at the same time. 

Mr. Dierenpaker: I only picked out the sophisticated portion of the 
letter because it appealed to me. 

Dr. Fricon: What is your question? I have just read the letter. 

Mr. DierenBaker: I said, having regard to the sophisticated nature of the 
audience in eastern Canada as compared with those in the prairies— 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: In Ontario, sir. 

Mr. Dimrenpaker: Yes, in Ontario. Having that in mind, would you 
consider that the additional facilities provided in those two broadcasts by the 
Star you mentioned were needed? 

Dr. Fricon: I must admit I am no judge in the matter. 

Mr. DimrenpakeR: You cannot qualify as did your predecessor in office. I 
think I am through, with one exception. Possibly this question might be 
directed not to you but to Mr. Dunton. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. Mr. Dunton you said that you had this matter under consideration 
since the winter and made a notation on one of the files in the spring im 
reference to this matter——A. I should like to correct that. It was not on a file; 


just on my own scribbles of things to do and look into. 
Q?; IT see, 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Personal agenda?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
Q. I think as a matter of fact, you did put it on file. 
I did not remember having done that. 
Q. And having regard to the notation and the apparent doubt that you 
had, the mental doubt, as to the continuance of this matter, have you brought 
the question to the attention of the board as well?—A. I have not yet, because 


A. Perhaps I did. 


~as I explained this morning, I wanted first to get myself a good deal more 


familiar with the background of this arrangement that goes back into almost 
pre-historic times; try to get the background of it and then bring it forward 
to have avgood look at it. 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. You have not been in your position for a very long time, have you?—A. 
Since last November. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 

Q. And you have not had a chance since last November to check that up? 
—A. As I say, it really came on—I really made enquiry about it just in the 
spring before this committee began. That is one of the things I noted to get 
before the board when the committee had finished. 
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By the Vice- She toe anc ts Nhe oe 

Q. Will it be on your agenda at the next meeting of the board of Loses, a 
—A. I should imagine so, particularly after the discussion in this ee 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fleming. 

Mr. Fupmine: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hanseuu: I think I can be through in about five minutes. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Very well, then, Mr. Hansell. | 


By°Mr. Hansell: 

Q. This is going back, Mr. Dunton, over some of the loose ends I have 
— been sort of anxious to clean up in my own mind. You compared the work of 
the CBC in respect to community service which CFRB gave at the time of the 
big snowstorm in Toronto. Do I gather that your argument is that the CBC 
can give community service equal to that of private stations?—A. Mr. Hansell, 
I think that is mentioned by Dr. Frigon in just reviewing some of the things 
put before the committee. I think he made it pretty plain. 

Q@. I am not concerned now about the snowstorm—A. Yes, that was an 
emergency; and in a case like that, the CBC station was trying to help out in 
the area, covered. It is not the function of the CBC to try to give community 
service. Our job is to run a national broadcasting system; but in doing that, 
we-feel we should try to give a certain amount of regional service. We do not 
claim that it is our function to do a regular community service. We feel, very 
strongly that is the job of the private stations which can do it much better: 

Q. Yes; now, during the course of your brief and during the questioning, 
you have used the term “‘national radio system.” What do you mean by that? 
_ Is that term inter-changeable with the CBC?—A. I would say, in my conception, 
it is the whole system of broadcasting used by the CBC which means, actually, 
publicly-owned facilities of the CBC plus the system of co-operating with other _ 
privately-owned facilities. For instance, various private stations at times forma 
part of our network. Therefore, to that extent, they are a part of. the system, 
and the system reaches out through those stations at those times. 4 

Q. It seems to me that when you use that term, “national radio system, 2 Or. 
“Canadian radio system”, your remarks seem to me particularly to apply to 


- 


~ the CBC; and my question is: Are not the private stations, even at the present 


time, so co-ordinated as to form a part of the national system?—A. Yes, I had ; 
hoped that I had brought that out more clearly. We regard private stations, 
particularly those affiliated to the network, very much as part of the national 
system for these purposes; and we are glad ‘of their co-operation. ‘ 
Q. Now, referring to the notes I made as you were going along; you said: 4 
“This is the picture of what we required ; and it is important, in that picture, to — ‘ 
reach as many listeners as possible in Canada.” What do you mean by “we? 
Maybe I should have interrupted you at the time. Do you mean the CBC now, ~ 
when you say “we’?—A. I would say the national broadcasting, the CBC 
broadcasting, put on largely through the revenue provided by the listeners; 
through the licence fees. 
Q. There was another statement you made: “to bring good service to the 
whole populated areas of Alberta.”—A. I think I was trying to differentiate — 
there and explain that now a certain amount of broadcasting on the trans-Canada _ 
network reaches a good part of the population through the facilities of the private 4 
stations in Alberta, but that means on the whole commercial programmes plus 
reserved time programmes and certain others which they may carry; but we — 
are trying to provide the area with full service which is available on the network 
and which would be carried by the CBC operated stations. 
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eas I was wondering if the inference was that the people of Alberta were 
not getting good service now?—A. Yes, the inference is that they are not getting 
as nearly as full service as they will get under our plan; then they will have a | 
much greater choice of programmes on a good signal. : 

Q. I do not know that they are aware of that or not, but we will leave it. 
- _ Have you any letters on file at all from listeners, or any requests from listeners” 
that they are not getting good service now?—A. We have had some. One. 
happened to come to my desk the other day. Somebody living in the eastern 
part of Alberta who could hear a certain trans-Canada programme from Watrous . 
-_- but could not hear it well; and she said: “Couldn’t you get this, programme on 
_. another station, a local station which I could hear much better?” I think it is 

also fair to point out that I think the people of Alberta have not had much 

chance to know about our plans until now. I hope they will have a better 
realization of them after our plans have been put before the committee, such as 
they were the other day. 

Q. Personally, I have not heard many complaints in respect to the service 
they are getting unless it is something along the line of some little technical 
interference or something of that sort——A. We have had, I think, a number of 
requests, on suggestions, or notices that people are not getting certain pro- 
grammes which they like and which they know are available on the network. I 
think the people in the province have not been in a position to hear many 
~ things and do not know just what to ask for. 

The CuairMAN: The local stations are not constantly telling them it would 
be better if the CBC came in. 

Mr. Hansewu: I can quite understand that, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


~ Q. What I am trying to get at is whether or not the listeners of Alberta 
are reasonably satisfied. I live in Alberta and I travel over quite a bit of it. 
IT have heard no complaints myself that they are not getting good radio service. 
There is one other question here. Have you had any: requests at all from 
Alberta that the corporation take over the wave length now occupied by station 
CFCN?—A. I do not think we have had any very direct requests; on the other 
hand, I do not think, from anything I know— 
-_. Q. Then the pressure is not coming from the people? —A. That the public 
have had no great chance to understand the plans or what is involved. 

Q. There has been no particular pressure come from the people. Now, 
there is another line I would like to pursue just for a moment. 

The Vice-CuarrMAan: Would you let me give you a statement here, Mr. 
Hansell. A little later I shall draw the attention of the committee to a consider- 
able number of letters received. I am just glancing at them as I speak. There 
have been a large number of letters come in. I think the majority of them are ~ 
commending the CBC, coming from all parts of Canada; and there are some 
others which are critical. They will all be before the committee. I think it is 
only fair to say that the numbers here from out that way, on the other side 
of the case, seem to be very much smaller than from any other section of the 
country, either condemnatory or laudatory. ‘ 

Mr. Hanseuu: Perhaps we will hear more of the correspondence later. 


: 


By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Now, there is this angle I would like to pursue, and I think it is some- 
thing with which the committee should be perhaps a little more aware. When 
~ the networks compete with private stations, they do so for an audience and the 
impression I think that some may have is that the local stations can very well 
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serve the community needs even though the networks of the corporation are 
on the air. Now, I want to make this clear that that is not so, my reason of 
the fact that the people who are the audience cannot listen to two stations at 
the same time. I have a note here, and I think I took it down accurately from 
either you, Mr. Dunton, or from Dr. Frigon. “We do not think the community 
can best be served by private stations breaking into the national system.’’—-A. I 
think what I said was, “Breaking into the field of the national system”. My 
thought there was to encourage more community service; it was to establish part 
of the background of it. As I have said earlier this afternoon, they have a big 
job of community service to do. But, for one thing, if they are going to be 
breaking into“the high-powered field and covering whole regions, I think that 
- would be bad for the whole system. 

; Q. That is a little more enlightening, but we have been talking in terms of 
dollars; we have been talking in terms of business; we have been talking in terms 
of stations, and we have rather forgotten that the public cannot tune in to two 
stations at the same time. Therefore I repeat when there is a national network 
on the air the community station cannot serve the community if it does not have 
the audience listening to it—A. From our point of view the audience is better 
served. Let us say there is a station now which is affihated with a network. 
If a network programme comes in and the station carries that particular pro- 
eramme it cannot carry the community service one. We feel there is some advan- 
tage in the listener being able to choose whether he will have the network pro- 
gramme from the CBC station or the community programme put on by the 
local station. 

Q. That is all right in theory but it does not work out in practice. I would 
disagree there for this reason. How can they serve the community if the com- 
munity is listening in to another station? They might serve a few who do 
not want to listen to the network but that certainly is not the community. What 
I am afraid of in this whole thing is that the time may come when community 
service is looked upon as advertising the local ‘grocer down at the corner who 
tomorrow morning is going to put on a special can of peas at a cent cheaper, 
and he is putting on a programme where Mary Mulligan, the local piano 
teacher, is giving a recital. I do not think that can be called serving the 
community at all. The poor little station is in competition with the big network 
programme, and the community itself is interested in the network programme. 
I wish I could get an assurance—and I think the committee would like to, too— 
more or less in the form of a guarantee that private stations in Canada 
co-ordinated with the corporation will always remain as a part of the national. 
system giving service to the nation and not depreciating the value of the priv ate 
station at all. I rather visualize, and perhaps I am— 


Mr. Brauporn: On a point of order, is Mr. Hansell putting a question or 


is he arguing? 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Hansell was really putting a question. He was 
posing a situation that he feared might develop, and I apprehended he was going 
to ask whether it might be possible for Mr. Dunton to assure him as to that 
condition. At any rate, that was what I was thinking as he went along. 
Go ahead. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. I will put my question. Is it possible that the CBC may come to a 
‘place where they operate two networks and private stations are not affiliated with 
them at all?—A. I would see no likelihood of that in any foreseeable time. 

Q. Would you want that to happen?—A. From anything I can see now I 
personally would not. It is not a matter that has been considered by the board 
at all. It just is not in the realm of possibilities that can be envisaged now. 
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@ Q. I think there is a feeling that the corporation is working towards that 
~ end?—A. No, I would put it more the other way, that what we are working for 
in the greatest degree we can is the policy that has always been laid down for 
us and approved by parliamentary: committees; that there should be coverage 
‘of the greatest. number of Canadians possible through publicly-owned stations. 
That is what we are trying to do now, but beyond that, and beyond what we 


= 


have explained to this committee, we see no possibility or need for going. 


. By Mr. Hackett: . 

; Q. Is that not almost a necessary result of the policies as you have defined © 

- them that the privately-owned station dies down, drones and ceases?—A. IJ do not 

think so at all. I think the reverse, if anything. We are extremely anxious, 

as I emphasized on Friday, to see the private stations not only continue to exist. 

- We feel there is not only a place for them but also a need for them; we want 

them to exist and to flourish and to do business, and to do an even better 

~ community service than they are doing now. 

Se Q. It seems to me the position you are assigning to them must inevitably 

~ become one of inferiority. People need retainers in their homes to do a certain 

type of drudgery. I do not want to be offensive but it seems to me that the 

_ privately-owned station is, under the policy enunciated, inevitably reduced to 

that status?—-A. I should like to say first that there is nothing new about our 

policies. It has been explained, laid down and approved over the years that you 

é should have a national system plus low power privately-owned stations perform- 

- ing community service. That is still our policy. There is no change in it at all. 

Q. The only change is you are making it effective—A. Is that a great sin 

that we are carrying out the policy that has always been laid down and approved 

over the years? We are not putting anybody out of business. We are leaving 
two or three stations still in very privileged positions above other private stations. 

a Mr. Knicut: Are we not implementing the policy as laid down by the 

F Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett when the broadcasting system was first brought into 

effect that there should be a dominant system with which the private stations 

- should work. We know what the word ‘‘dominus” means. 

{ Mr. Hacxerr: Even if that were true I do not think it would alter my 

opinion. 

Mr. Knicut: Pardon me; I rather resent that, “even if it were true”. -If 
the gentleman would like me to I can read him long extracts from speeches of the 
Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett. 

Mr. Hacxerr: There are many extracts that could be read. 
Mr. Knicut: But I shall not inflict that upon him. 

| The Cuamman: I think perhaps the truth is that the magic of a name does 

tend to diminish as the years go by. None of us to-day justify a policy on the 

ground that Pitt the younger or Pitt the older was favourable to it. 


By Hon. Mr. McCann: 

Q. May I ask you this question, Mr. Dunton, following Mr, Hackett’s? 
In the light of experience has it not been exactly the opposite to that? There 
has been a continuous growth and expansion of private stations, each and every 
one of them?—A. I was going to add that to my answer. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: That is the experience, and I think it is an entire 
~ reversal of your view, Mr. Hackett. I do not think what you are suggesting is 
coming into effect. 

Mr. Hacker: I sincerely hope it is not, but as I see the picture while the 
amount of work done by the private station, and possibly the revenue derived, 
has grown, its efficiency and its capacity as a broadcasting medium is restricted 
to a lowly level. 

70135—3 - 
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Hon. Mr. McCann: That is not their contention. _ ee 

The Cuarrman: What about this thought, Mr. Hackett and Mr. Hansell? — 
Are you not in danger of tying yourselves up to a proposition that the taste of — 
people is always just of two kinds, that the taste of the listener is either one 
network or the other network? 

Mr. Hackett: I am not criticizing the excellent service of the CBC. You 
understand that. . 

~The CHatrman: I am thinking that the taste of people is such that even if 
you have this expansion which will bring on a situation where everybody is 
covered by the two networks all the time there will still be a large outlet for the 
others because tastes are so varied. 

Mr. Hacxert: What I am fearful of is the monopoly which is going to 
crush out the private stations. 

The CuairmMan: I understand that. 

The Wirness: Mr. Hackett, I should like to point out ae You talked 
about monopoly. But over the years since it was formed, the corporation has 
recommended the establishment of dozens of new private stations. We have 
actually recommended that, said it is a good thing. That is not stamping them 
out or trying to degrade their situation. 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Q. I agree with that, but the rules which obtain with et to their opera- 
tion keep them in a lowly state. They have not the possibility of a hook-up. 
They have not the possibility of doing the grand things that the CBC does. 
It seems to me that they are relegated to a minor role and a weak role.—A. I do 
not think, after listening to the private stations presentation here, you would 
think that was a very weak role or a very unimportant one. They are reaching 
huge audiences. 

Q. They came here and were resisting something you were doing to them, 
and said that when it is done they will not be as powerful as they are now.— 
A. I do not remember much about that in the brief of the association of private 
broadcasters. Two or three independent stations came and made strong resist- 
ance about the particular frequencies. But there was not anything much in the 
general presentation of the private broadcasters. If you will just look at the 
picture of the privileges of these stations operating on these frequencies, you 
will see that it is a very valuable franchise to have. They reach great numbers 
of Canadians. It gives them a chance to do an immense commercial business. 
We feel it also gives them a chance to do a real community service, to become 
a real and vital part of the life in the community. We feel strongly, and I do 
not think it could be disagreed with, that they have a superb chance to do 
business and to be of service. 

Q. It does not seem to me that any privately-owned station could, under 
the administration of the C.B.C., develop the programmes that come to us from 
Columbia or some of the other great stations.—A. But Mr. Hackett, we would 
be delighted if they would. We have a standing offer. 

Q. I know.—A. May I point this out? 

Q. Yes—A. We have a standing offer to all the stations on the dominion 
network. We say, “You produce a sustaining programme, and if it is good 
enough we will put it on the whole network, and we will pay all the talent costs 
of that programme.” That is a standing offer. We are delighted to encourage 
them and to help them to produce more and better good programmes. And 
remember, they have huge resources, as I pointed out the other day. In point 
of fact, CFRB has about a little over two-thirds of the total commercial revenue 
of all the CBC stations in the country. That is a big amount of money to- 
build with, and that is just one station. There are many others that could do 
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- that. Quite frankly, we feel that a number of the stations could and should . 
use a little more of their pretty large resources to produce more good programmes. 
-Q. They are not perfect. ery 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might now ask a question on another matter, 
and that is on the matter of line charges. No, it is not on charges, but rather 
- what I want to ask is this. When two or three stations in a certain area in a 

province, we will say, desire a hook-up for a small chain, for some particular 
programme that is applicable say to a province or to a region, are they allowed 
to negotiate with the line companies for their lines in that case?—A. Mr. 
Hansell, I think Dr. Frigon went into that pretty fully the other day. We'have 
‘been given the job of controlling any network connections and that is partly 
done through any such hook-ups being arranged through the CBC. 

Q. Isee. The private stations cannot do that themselves, then?—A. No. 

Q. They are not allowed to do that themselves, then?—A. No. It goes back 
to the basic thing, that the CBC which is a public organization has been given 
this immense job of running the national radio service across the country and 
involving, as you pointed out, not only the publicly owned stations but privately 
owned stations; and if there is not control of the network connections, then it 
becomes impossible to keep that service on an orderly basis. 

Mr. Brauporn: May I ask a question? 
Mr. Hansetu: Along the same line? 
Mr. Bravporn: Yes, along the same line. 
8 Mr. HanseEuu: Very well. 
: The CuairmMaAn: Yes, Mr. Beaudoin. 


is 


. By Mr. Beaudoin: 
| ~ Q. Did the CBC consider entering into an agreement with the telephone 
~ companies, for instance? I understand that now you have an agreement with 
4 the C.P.R. and C.N.R. May be Dr. Frigon could answer that.—A. I think 
. Dr. Frigon knows those negotiations very well. 
Dr. Fricon: Yes. We have tried to interest at least one important telephone 
company and they said, “We are not interested.” I should tell you that our 
3 agreement with the line companies is due for renewal in September, 1947. Next 
year we will have to discuss with them on what terms the contract will be 
} renewed. Thatis all I can say now. But it is an important factor in our picture. 
B. Mr. Bravporn: You see, Dr. Frigon, the point I want to arrive at is this. 
I do not dispute your contention that the CBC should control all the lines, all 

4 the network connections; but some of the privately owned stations which buy 
lines from you claim that, should you buy Bell Telephone lines, for instance, 
7 they could get them from you at a cheaper price. When these contracts which 
~ you have now expire, would you consider negotiating with the Bell Telephone, 
together with the C.P.R. and the C.N.R.? 
y Dr. Fricon: We claim, as I said the other day, first that private stations, 
_ or I should say sponsors, cannot get any better rates from the communication 

~ companies than we are giving them. Second, we would not have the same terms 
from the wire line companies, with which we deal now, if we were to split the 
business between three or four different firms. It is because we buy the whole 
service from them from coast to coast, amounting to the use of some 14,000 miles 
of wire line connections, that we get a very cheap rate. People seem to forget 
about that, in speaking about the control of networks. 

Mr. Hacxerr: Before you go into that, would you consider the other aspect. 

of Mr. Beaudoin’s question? 
i ~ 70135—33 
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Dr, Fricon: What is that? 


Mr. Hacxerr: Suppose the’ whole line rented were taken not exclusively 
by the CBC but by the CBC and some of the private stations, In that way the 
total line rentals would be cheaper to the owner and I should think you would 
get as good a figure as you would otherwise, and probably a better figure because 
there would be greater use of them. 

Dr. Fricon: If you can indicate the break-down of that contract in the 
way indicated there, I should like to consider it; but I claim it is not possible. 
You cannot expect stations to buy 1,000 miles between two points, and 500 
miles somewhere else, and so on. You have to buy the national network. And 
the reason for controlling the network set-up is because we want to make sure 
that stations are available for the national service. For instance, they could 
be very well asked to connect two or three stations together and maybe the 
third one is on our own network, We want to make sure that when we have a 
programme to send to that station, it is not connected to another network, which 
would make our position impossible. If we have out of 30 stations, possibly 20 
committed to other programmes through their local networks, we could not operate 
the national network. It would be impossible. That is what we must control. 
Now, if it can be shown that sponsors can actually get better terms than we 
charge them, then the matter is worth consideration; but we claim that if they 
go to.the communication companies and ask for the same service they get from 
us, they will get the same quotation or maybe a higher one. Our rates are set 
in order not to undercut the normal price set by the communication companies 
and in order not to make our broadcasting corporation an unjust competitor 
to other mediums of publicity. Suppose we sold the lines very cheaply for 
broadcasts, we would have no end of ‘protests from magazines and from news- 
papers to the effect that we were taking business away from them by charging 
less than we should. Then again, immediately the Bell Telephone Company 
would accuse us of breaking the rules by not charging enough; that all comes 
into the picture. : 


By Mr. Hamsell: 


Q. Now, here is an illustration. If Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
Grand Prairie wanted to put on a programme simultaneously, the same 
programme on that little network of four stations, then, as I understand it, they 
would have to apply to the CBC for the lines—A. That is right. 

Q. And in the charges made, you would act as a wholesaler, charging them 
a retail price-—A. That is right. 

Dr. Fricon: We would charge them at the rate which would be compar- 
able to the other communication companies doing the same service; and you 
have to take into account the quality of the service. You may buy a line be- 
tween two points at a cheap rate, if you are satisfied with the quality. You can 
buy a line between New York and Montreal at half the price we would charge, 
but it would be no good for music and for the singing voice. Our companies 
have to guarantee to us a minimum standard of transmission, which is not 
necessarily the case with communication companies. 


By Mr. Hansell: 


Q. But you would sell lines to those four stations at a profit?—A. Tf you 


call the fact that once we pay for the lines we sell them to another party, and 
call it a profit or velvet or whatever you want, that is the fact. We sell lines for 
which we have already paid whether we sell them or not. If we have a line to 
Fredericton, the line is paid for, for the whole year, whether we use it or not; 
and when we sell the line, that means money that we recuperate towards costs 
of line operation. It is not a profit in the sense that because we sell those lines 
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we make a profit which is distributed to somebody and used in somebody’s 
_ particular interests. The lines we sell are just so much more revenue which we 
use for broadcasting. 
By Mr. Hansell: 
Q. Just one more question, Mr. Fleming. Mr. Porter and Mr. Love made a 
recommendation that the CBC occupy 1060 and move north.—A. No, move the 
station right to the south of Alberta. 


The Vice-Cuarrman: Move the station to Taber, I think it was, because it 
had to protect against Mexico, and go north. 


hes 
E 
s 
bT 
r. 
By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. If you are going to do that, it would necessitate some negotiations with 
_ Mexico. Have you negotiated with Mexico at all to find out the possibilities? 
—A. No, there have been no negotiations. 

Dr. Fricon: No, not yet. ; 


By Mr. Hansell: 

Q. You just dropped it. Is it the intention to explore that field?—A. Not 
at the present time, Mr. Hansell. 

Dr. Fricon: The matter is very much in the hands of Mr. Love when he 
decides what we can use. When he has made the necessary computations and 
submitted a brief, we will know what is required; but we cannot start negotations 
before we know what he wants to do. 

Mr. Hanseuu: His suggestion was that you take 1060 and that he remain on 
1010. 

- Dr. Fricon: Yes. We were told by the licensing authority that we would 
have 1010. 

Mr. Hanspuu: Yes, but his alternative suggestion was that you take 1060 
and leave 1010-with him, the one that he now has; and that you could do the 
same job by taking 1060 if you negotiated for it with Mexico. 

~The Witness: We do not think we could do the same Job even if an agree- 
ment could be reached with the other countries. 

Dr. Fruicon: 1010 is a class 1-A channel on which he might operate a station 
at any power. In other words, if later on, we wish to augment the power of the 
Alberta station to 500 kilowatts or 1,000 kilowatts, we may do so on 1010, but 
we could not do so on 1060. 


ae es oe 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Dunton, I understand it is the policy of the CBC not to permit a 
station to be owned or operated by a provincial government.—A. No, Mr. 
Fleming; I think there was an announcement about that by the feredal govern- 
ment. “ 

Q. There is no policy in that respect by the CBC. Then it is entirely a 
matter of the federal government and has no relation to the CBC at all—aA. No. 

Q. Has the CBC ever expressed any opinion on that subject to the federal 
government?—A. No. 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. To what extent has the decision of the Privy Council in regard to the 
control come into play?—A. I imagine it would, a good deal, but that becomes 
_ a matter of federal jurisdiction. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Your board has never taken steps?—A. No. ; 

Q. And that matter has nothing to do with the CBC decision to take away 
the wavelength of CBY?—A. No. 

Q. Coming to the matter of fees, you expressed last Friday the hope that 
the government would assume the cost of collecting and administering the $2.50 
licence fee and in that way increase the CBC revenue by over $500,000 per annum. 

Mr. Hackett: The difference between the net and the gross. 


The Witnuss: We thought that the CBC should get— 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q@. Should get the full amount of the licence fee?—A. Yes, the gross fee 
and not the net fee. 

Q. Do you understand that is a fee to compensate for services rendered 
by the CBC, or is it a fee to be paid by all who hold receiving sets to enjoy 
the programmes that come to them from any source?—A. I am not quite sure 
what the legal definition of it is. I have always understood it was decided— 

Q. I am not worried about the legal definition—A. My conception is that 
it is a means by which the radio listeners in the country may contribute to 
the very expensive business of running a national radio system in the country. 

Q. That means the CBC?—A. Yes, and the whole system we are discussing 
‘and it means at times and places programmes through private stations. 

Q. That means to clear the expenses of the CBC in either conducting its own 
broadcasts or conducting network broadcasts which use private stations?—A. Yes, 
running the whole national system with all that it involves. 


Q. At the present time 70 per cent of CBC revenue comes from the licence 


fee?—A. Just about. 

Q. And I suppose that 30 per cent comes from commercial sources?— 
A. Just about. 

Q. Are you anticipating any increase in commercial revenue?—A. It may 
be said that the new facilities are counted on for an increase in commercial 
revenue; but in our own thinking, if you like, it will “pay the way” of the new 
facilities; therefore we do not contemplate any difference in the balance between 
CBC revenue and expenditure; but it is estimated that they will pay the way 
of the new facilities. 


By Mr. Beaudoin: 


Q. The additional expenses you will have to meet?—A. Yes, related directly 


to those facilities. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Does that take into consideration the question put to Dr. Frigon by 
Mr. Smith concerning the revenue from leased lines? You will remember there 
was a discussion about that?—A. What was that? 

Q. The question was as to where the revenue from leased lines should go, 
and whether it had a bearing?—A. Yes, I think it has, as Dr. Frigon explained 
very clearly; we regard revenue from the sale of lines as contributing to the 
running of the whole system. ’ 

Q. Would that not have a bearing on this percentage of 70—30 that you 
have given?—A. Yes, in the 30 is included the revenue we get from the sale 
of lines. 


By Mr, Fleming: 
Q. Do I take it from the answer you gave to Mr. Beaudoin that you are 
contemplating an increase in your total budget? Should you think, while 
‘here may be some variation in the present balance of 70 per cent from fees 
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and 30 per cent from commercial revenue, that the balance will eventually be 


~ restored?—A. No, because there will be new facilities coming into the picture. 


What I was saying was that we did not think the new facilities, or any business 
arising from these facilities, would affect the balance between our revenues 


~ and expenditures in operating the system. I think the percentage between com- 


mercial revenue and the licence fees might change because of the extra commercial 
revenue coming through these new facilities. 

Q: In any event, you are anticipating as a result of these facilities an 
increase in your gross commercial revenue?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Would you just make it a little clearer what the policy of the CBC 
is in regard to taking spot announcements for commercial revenue?—A. We do 
not take any spot announcements. 

Q. Is there going to be any change?—A. In regard to spot announcements 
there is a little difference in terms. In the trade there are spot announcements, 
and the things which are often referred to as spot programmes. These are simply 
programmes which are not network programmes. As we have explained to you 
before, we are in need of revenue for our own ordinary running expenses, 
chiefly for putting programmes on the air, and it was decided a short time ago to 
make available one or two periods, probably two 15-minute periods a day, on 
some of our stations, for sale of what are known as spot programmes; in other 
words, for local programmes—and frankly to get a little extra money. They 
will be probably early in the morning and at one other time when there is 
nothing particularly of importance on the network and when it will not disrupt 
our network operations at all to have these particular recorded programmes, 
as they probably will be, on these particular stations. 

Q. You are aware, Mr. Dunton, that it has been said—I do not know whether 


“it was in this committee—publicly that the CBC has decided to take these 


three wave lengths with a view to accommodating some advertisers or obtaining 
some commercial revenue for which there is not now sufficient accommodation 
on the Trans-Canada network?—A. As you can see it does not make any differ- 
ence to the Trans-Canada network at all because the network is running 
sixteen hours a day now, and the fact that there are one or two more stations 
on it does not make any difference to the amount of programmes that can go 
on the Trans-Canada. On the Dominion we have said we hope to be able to meet 


what is partly the wish of private stations on that network to bring better 


service to listeners and to help to pay some of the costs of bringing that. better 
service. We would be glad to have some extra commercial programmes on the 


Dominion network which the private stations on the network are very anxious 


we have. 2 
Q. Have you any estimates of the revenue you anticipate receiving from the 


Dominion network when you have completed this expansion?—A. No, it 
will depend on what comes along because, as I pointed out, it would be a 
very happy situation if any imcrease in revenue on the Dominion network covers 
the cost of keeping the wire lines open for more hours per day, and again 
our net position as between revenue and expenditure would not be any better. 


~ We would be delighted if it would not be any worse. 


Q. Your answer is you have not made any estimate yet?—A. No. 

Q. Speaking of the Dominion network how many potential listeners do you 
estimate will be reached by the Dominion network, after you have expanded 
it as you propose, who are not now reached by the Trans-Canada network?— 
A. I do not think we have an estimate of that. As I explained before Trans- 
Canada has larger coverage than the Dominion and any expansion in the 
Dominion network is more to fill out a part of the gap of people who can hear 
Trans-Canada and cannot hear Dominion. I cannot think of any area where 


| ~ the Dominion can be heard and the Trans-Canada cannot. 
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Dr. Fricon: I explained last week that when a sotien moves from 1 ikilowat3 | 


to 5 kilowatts the number of radio homes added may be very small, on a percen- 
tage basis, which means that the station may not expect a much higher rate 


for the station. The same applies for our stations moving from 5 to 50 kilowatts. a 


It would not add a great number of homes on a percentage basis. From the ~ 


commercial point of view, it may not be the best thing, but it means that a 
whole lot more individual homes will get a service which they do not get now. 


Mr. Fuemine: In this case the listeners will get the service because you 
have raised the power of the station? 


Dr. Fricon: That is right. 
The Wirness: It goes farther out. It is mostly in outlying areas. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. It comes down to this, that unless you increase the power of the station 
nobody is going to come within the range of the Dominion network who is not 


already within the range of Trans-Canada?—A. I do not think in any place, no. - 


Q. So you do not need any one of these three stations for the purpose of 


extending the number of listeners to whom service can be given?—A. But the two ~ 


stations in the west are for the Trans-Canada network, and they will extend 
better Trans-Canada service to listeners in outlying areas. 


Q. You have made that clearer than you had previously. What you are : 


saying is that CKY and CFCN are going on Trans-Canada?—A. No. Let us 
get this clear. CFCN is now on Dominion and will stay on Dominion. 
Q. That is what I understood before—A. But our new station in Alberta 
will be on the Trans-Canada network therefore bringing much better Trans- 
Canada service to Alberta than is now available, and in Manitoba the same thing. 


@. Coming to the station in Toronto, CJBC, you said it is to become your ~ 


originating station for the Dominion network?—A. T hat is right, 

Q. I think you have made it clear you have found that the CBC must on 
its networks operate from the large centres because of the problem of talent, 
and so on?—A. In the first place you must have key stations, stations owned and 
- operated by the network organization; and you must have at least one or some 
in important centres where. talent is ‘available from where you can originate 
programmes, and so on. 

Q. I just wonder if that conclusion, based on actual experience, may not. be 
somewhat at variance with the criticism in the Aird report of conditions existing 
at that time, the crowding of stations into urban centres. That was the language 


of the report _—A. As I endeavoured to explain we have for years had a second — 


station in the Toronto area which apparently has been well received, and from 
now on what we want to do is bring that same service to more outlying areas, 
and at the same time strengthen the whole Dominion network so that the 
service right across Canada on the Dominion network will be improved. 


Q. I think we are in agreement on that, but it still comes back to this, that | 


you have got to do your broadcasting there and have your big stations located 
in the urban centres?—A. Well, the one at Watrous is out on the prairie. The 
one in Alberta will be out. in the country. The one in Manitoba will not be so 
far from Winnipeg. As to the one in Toronto on the Dominion network we 


certainly have to have a station in Toronto because so much originates from _ 
there, and we want to make the programmes which we have available on that — 


station more available to more listeners in more outlying parts of Ontario. 
Q. Have you got a typical log there for a week of CJBC? I am interested 


in getting a breakdown as between four classes; first, Canadian commercial — 


programmes; second, Canadian sustaining; third, United States commercial and 
fourth, United States sustaining—A. I think I have one or two. 
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<a ole you have one handy perhaps you can put it on the record—A. This 


is the one for the current week, summer schedule of CJ BC. 


-Q. The present week?—A. Yes, starting August 4th. 
Q. Probably you could put it on the record afterwards. I do not want to 


ig spend the time. You will give a breakdown under those four headings?— 


A. Could I get a note of the headings again? 


ce 


Q. Canadian commercial, Canadian sustaining, United States commercial 
and United States sustaining in a typical week.—A. We will have that done and 
sent to the committee. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Fuemine: And printed in the record. 

Dr. Fricon: I should like to go back to the remark of Mr. Fleming that 


the Aird report suggested that we should avoid the concentration of broadcast- 


ing in large centres. The report is very clear on that point. It said that if we 
did not have a national system sponsors would buy the cream of the market 
which is located in Montreal and Toronto and neglect the rest of the country. 
That has nothing to do with the originating of programmes. The report is very 


clear on that point. 


Mr. Fuemine: Then there is this other point—the fact that, cutting across 
that, I take it you are always going to have to send your programmes from a big 


~~ centre? 


Dr. Fricon: They will not have to be sent from there if you have got a 
national network to carry them across the country. 

Mr. Fiemine: You will not have programmes unless you get the talent; 
and you get the talent in the larger centres. 

The Witness: Another reason we want stations in the west is to get some 
programmes from there for listeners in the region and also for listeners to the 


~ network across the country. 


Mr. Fieminc: I think we understand each other on that. I take it from 
Dr. Frigon’s statement a moment ago that CJBC will have not much more 


z coverage, or will it have much more coverage if it gets 860 and goes off 1010 


kilocycles? 

Dr. Fricon: It will have more coverage in area, but no matter how far you 
stretch the area, if it is in a rural district the coverage in homes does not 
increase very much on a percentage basis. If you cover a square mile in Toronto 
you have many more listeners than if you cover a square mile in the Muskoka 
region. 

— By Mr. Fleming: . 
Q. What is going to become of the wave length 1010?—A. We do not know 
et. 
: Q. Assuming it does not go to CFRB, have you any plans for that?—A. Not 
directly for ourselves, but you will have to look at the pattern, and admittedly 
in Ontario there is no plan to run a station ourselves with that wave length. 

Q. You have not made any plan with reference to the assignment of the 
wave length 1010 if CFRB does not take it?—A. No, not definitely. 

Dr. Fricon: That is a case where a private station may be very pleased to 
change its frequency and take 1010. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. What provision do you propose for the St. Catharines station CKTB at 
1550?—A. I think there are various possibilities. I think 1010 might be one. 


~~ Tam not sure. I think 1010 might be a possibility if it is not taken by CFRB. 
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_ Q. I should like to go back for a moment to a subject that has been covered 
pretty fully perhaps; I want. to get your reaction, briefly. It has to do with the 
notice given to these stations. You have heard what has been said about that. I 
am asking you if, knowing what you do now, you would have given any more 
warning to these three stations than has been given?—A. The first thing I 
want to make clear is that there is no place for the CBC to give warnings 
about frequencies, because we are not the authority on frequencies. We always 
make recommendations to the Department of Transport; and I think the CBC 
general policy was very clear on the record, as I have outlined there. 

@. Are you satisfied, looking back, that you would follow the same policy, 
that you would have made the same recommendations as apparently were made 
by the CBC on this matter? 

The Cuarrman: Just a minute. I do not think that is an apprporiate ques- 
tion for this witness. You are asking him to pass judgment upon whether a 
certain departmentalist acted according to a judgment that would have been his 
had he been in his place. That is rather too hypothetical for this factual inquiry. 

Mr. Fremine: I submit with respect, Mr. Chairman, there is going to be 
the same problem before us on this committee, I take it, as to whether there has 
been complete fairness observed by the CBC with reference to these three 
stations, in this matter of taking their wave lengths. We have had a good deal 
of evidence on it. I do not want to go into the details now with the witness 
because he was not there then, but I am asking for his statement as to whether 
looking back now and knowing all that we do know now, he feels that there 
was complete fairness shown to these three stations in the matter of warning 
them on the policy of the CBC and the government. 

The CHARMAN: I think that matter is a question for the judgment of this 
committee. But this witness is not to usurp the function of this committee by 
passing Judgment in advance. I do not think that is an appropriate question, 
Mr. Fleming; and I am so firm in that view for once, that if it is pressed, I 
should really be forced to rule it out of order. 

Mr. Fiemine: I do that, then, Mr. Chairman. You will have to rule 
it out of order. I think it is a fair question. 

The Cuarrman: All right. I do rule it out of order. 

Mr. Fiemine: All right. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. You are familiar, Mr. Dunton, with the records of the CBC in this 


matter now. I have no doubt you have read them up in the meantime. You 


recall that among the letters placed before us by Mr. Browne there was, first 
of all, a letter by Mr. Walter A. Rush, controller of radio, dated April 30, 1941, 
addressed to Mr. W. Gladstone Murray, general manager of the CBC, in which 
he proposes that a certain endorsement be put on the licences of the stations 
CFRB, CKY, CFCN and CKTB. Is that the letter of April 30, 1941?—A. I 
remember the letter. 

Q. It is down at the bottom of those letters, about half way down.—A. It is 
April 30, 1941. Yes, I have that letter. 

Q. The following letter that was filed is a letter of May 7, 1941, from Mr. 
Donald Manson, chief executive assistant, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
to Mr. Rush in which he says, “The endorsement you propose placing on the 
licences for the fiscal year 1941-42 is entirely satisfactory to us.” Was. that 
letter or the statement in the letter approved by the board of governors of the 
CBC?—A. I understand not. 

Q. Not?—A. No. 
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Q. Was the CBC board consulted in any way with reference to this 
correspondence?—A. I could not say. I have seen no record of any when going 


~ over the records. I cannot see any indication of its being referred to the board. 


i Q. On whose authority did Mr. Manson write this letter?—A. I do not 
now. 
Q. Can Dr. Frigon assist us on that? 

Mr. Fuuton: He has just gone out of the room. 

Mr. Fueminc: When he comes back, we could ask him. 

The CuairMAN: Here is Dr. Frigon now. 

Mr. Fieminc: Could you show Dr. Frigon that letter, please. 

The CuairMAN: Dr. Frigon, the question is with reference to this letter 
which is dated May 7, 1941. It is understood that decision was not referred 
to the board before Mr. Manson wrote that letter. It is now asked on whose 
authority Mr. Manson wrote that letter. Do you know? ; and 

Dr. Fricon: I should not like to answer for Mr. Manson, but I suppose 
he consulted the general manager. 

Mr. Furmina: Your assumption is that the letter was written by Mr. Manson 
on consultation with the general manager? 

Dr. Fricon: That is my assumption. 

Mr. Fiemine: There is no record on that subject. 

Dr. Fricon: That is the correspondence. 

Mr. Fieminc: I mean, there is nothing on the file to bear that out. 


Dr. Fricon: No. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. In pursuit of this policy that you have enunciated of taking these class 
1-A stations, are there any others not within the class 1-A category that you 
plan taking over—any of the more powerful stations?—A. As I mentioned the 
other day, in the list of increases of power which we have envisaged as being 
useful to bring better broadcasts to people in more outlying areas, there is none 
that involves taking the frequency of any private station; it is just a matter of 
increasing some CBC stations on their existing wavelengths. I also pointed 
out that in the Windsor area where we need a station, we just do not know 
about the matter of frequencies. 

Q. Does that come down to this, that once you have these three class 1-A 
frequencies, you think under the present policy you are through taking wave- 
lengths from private stations?—A. These were class 1-A clear channels which 
were obtained for the national system. 

Q. I should like to ask a question now— 

Mr. Hacxerr: May I ask there if that completes his entire quota under 
the Havana Agreement? 

The Wirness: Yes, that would be all the class 1A’s. 


The Vice-CuarrMaNn: These three are the last. 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. That completes his quota—aA. Of the class 1A’s, yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I would like to ask you, Mr. Dunton, what harm could accrue if the 
CBC did permit the private stations to inerease the strength or power of their 
frequencies?—A. That question would have to be looked at very carefully; it 
has been basic policy and has been approved year after year that private stations — 
should be kept at a ceiling. 
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Q. Dealing with the last point I take it that one factor in the consideration : 
of the CBC board is that if they permit private stations to increase their power, 
that might be some challenge to the monopoly enjoyed by the CBC over the 
national field. Is that involved?—A. Yes. I would not put it in those words. 
Going back to the policy of the former radio committees, and the one implicit 
in the Broadcast Act, there is a division of functions, the CBC, on behalf of 
the public, doing as wide a job as possible, and the local stations concentrating 
on community services. 

Q. Will you forgive me if I say this: I am not asking you for an exposition 
of the policy of the CBC; you keep going back to that so frequently. You 
answer, “This has been the policy that has been laid down”. I am less con- 
cerned with the policy as with the reasonableness of what has been done or 
not done. I am still troubled with this: I speak quite frankly and I expect 
you to answer the same way. I am still asking myself what harm could accrue 
to the CBC, if those private stations were permitted to increase their strength? 
We have been told by Dr. Frigon that this was going to extend the area of 
coverage, but only slightly —A. He was saying that the percentage of listeners 
might not be increased greatly. — 

Q. It means better response for the listeners?—A. Yes, but ouf in the 
country you do not have as many listeners per square mile as you do in the 
more populated metropolitan areas. 

Q. All right, this station we are speaking of, and the other more powerful 
privately-owned stations are, generally speaking, in the larger centres. I take 
it that an increase in frequency, generally, is not going to mean a tremendous 
increase in the number of listeners and to bring these stations into keener 
competition with the CBC?—A. It would mean, particularly in the case of a 
station going to a higher power, that it would cover a whole area of the country. 
I do not want to put as much emphasis on the smaller percentage as Dr. Frigon 
does; however, you cover a much wider area of southern Ontario with an increase 
in the number of people you are covering. It has never been thought that a 
community station would try to serve a whole region of the country. 

Q. You go back to policy again there—A. My thinking is naturally very 
closely related to policy. 

Q. We have talked about censorship during wartime. When did the 
government cease, if it did, to exercise any degree of censorship over broad- 
casting?—A. I think it was just after V-J day. Dr. McCann would probably 
know. 

Hon. Dr. McCann: It would be about the 11th or 12th of August, I think. 


Mr. Fiemine: Has the CBC, since that time, received any request? 


Hon. Dr. McCann: It seems to me, Mr. Fleming, that all censorship went 
off; it went off by order in council at a certain date; I think it was within about 
48 hours after V-J day. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Thank you. Since that date has the CBC received any requests from 
the government not to broadcast anything particularly?—A. The only one I 
can recall was one about broadcasting the news of disturbances in peniten- 
tiaries. 

Q. That was last fall—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that after you came into your present position?—A. I think the 
request was received before, but it came up at a board meeting late in November, 
and the board decided there should be no restriction at all. 

Q. Would you indicate what was the directive you received from the 
government andi the action taken by the CBC—A. I am not fully familiar 
with it; but I understand there was a request received that the CBC, in its 
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b: news summaries, should not broadcast the news of disturbances in penitentiaries 
- because the prisoners were allowed to listen only to the CBC, which is, I think, 
a little flattering to the CBC. That was the request, and it came before the 
- poard-at the end of November and the board thought it was not proper to 
‘put any kind of restriction of that type on the news carried by the CBC. 
Q. Was any restriction applied by the CBC in connection with that request? 


-—A. I am not certain. I think that no restraint was applied to any matter. 


t. . > at 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. It was delayed until it ceased to be news.—A. I think, actually, nothing 
had come up. I do not think there was any disturbance in the penitentiaries at 
the time. 


By Mr. Fleming: : 


Q. I do not think you are right about that. The government Just did not 
anticipate disturbances and then write you that request. Disturbances did occur 
and they were made known to the public through the press; and then this 
question arose about the government requesting to the CBC not to disseminate 
some information that was going out through the press. I would like to know 
whether there was any restraint applied by the CBC before its board eventually 
decided to disregard any such request——A. My understanding was, and I was 
informed that actually there was no restraint which was actually exercised, 

That is my understanding. 

Q. Could anyone help you to clarify that point? 

Dr. Fricon: I ean say this::that this came to us a year and a half ago. 
I think Mr. Duntion has already told you that we were told that in the peni- 
tentiaries only the CBC. news was allowed to be heard by the prisoners; and 
because of that we were asked not to broadcast disturbances in the penitentiaries; 
but nevertheless private stations could carry the news as any other news. I 
agreed to that request because I thought it was quite reasonable. That is one 
of the times when the board overruled me. Maybe they were right. 

Mr. Fiemine: How long did that restriction apply? 


Dr. Fricon: Oh about a year, I suppose; a year or nine months, I think, 
including the time when I gave instructions not to carry that news and the time 
the board overruled me and said: “We should carry the news.” There must 

have been some nine of ten months, I think. 
; Mr. Fiemine: Were other things included in the restriction, other than 
news of penitentiary disturbances? 

Dr. Fricon: No; that was all. The only request was for us not to give that 
newscast because it would be heard by prisoners all across the country and might 
encourage them to start trouble in some of the other penitentiaries. 

- Mr. Fremine: That ruling occurred in November, did it not? Certainly, 
I was under the impression that the disturbances that were the subject of these 
broadcasts, or intended broadcasts, occurred in the early fall. It goes back over 
a long period. 

Dr. Frrcon: I do. not recall anything happening while the bann was on. 
I cannot recall any incident which we did not broadcast because of my decision. 

Mr. Fiemine: This was a request that came to you on behalf of the govern- 
ment through the Department of Justice. 

Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiemine: And it came about nine months before November last. 


Hon. Dr. McCann: It came from the Department of Justice and I think 
that indicates that the government has not interfered with the policy of the 
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CBC because there is a difference between a department of government making _ 


a request and the government. 


Mr. Fiemine: That may be a matter of inference. I am still confused. 


about the length of time that this restriction was in effect and what the restrictions 
covered. ; 

Dr. Fricon: If you leave the date out, for the time being, the restriction 
was: for the CBC not to include in its own news, on its own stations and 
network, any news of disturbance in the penitentiaries for the reason that that 
might encourage prisoners in other penitentiaries to cause trouble; and with the 
understanding that all other broadcasting stations could carry the news because 
their broadcasts were not heard in the penitentiaries. 

Mr. Fiemine: Are we quite clear that the request was confined to news of. 
penitentiary disturbances? 3 
Dr. Fricon: Exactly. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Dunton, coming to this question of municipal taxes what is the 
situation at the present time as regards municipal taxation of Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation property?—A. Dr. Frigon knows that rather better than I. 

Dr. Fricon: What is that? 

Mr. Fiemine: I am asking about the present situation with reference to 
municipal taxation of CBC property? : 

'Dr. Fricon: We pay service taxes, such as water taxes. We do not pay 
taxes on real estate, on property. ; : 


Mr. Fiumine: You are going to extend your ownership of property, as you 


said, by these stations and acquiring property for the purpose? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. ; 5 
Mr. Fiemine: And coming back to Mr. Dunton if it is necessary, has the 
board of the CBC considered the fairness of taking exemption from municipal 
taxation as it expands its holdings of property? . 
The Wrrness: I do not think the board has particularly. I think it is a 
legal ruling. sh . 
_ Dr. Fricon: It is a legal ruling by the Department of Justice that they are 
not subject to taxation. 
Mr: Fiemine: It has been overcome in other cases by the necessary statutes. 


Ba Me Plenana: 


Q. Has the board considered that? I take it your answer it that the board 


has never considered that question?—A. Not that I know of. 
Q. It is a fact, is it not, there are great developments anticipated in the 


field of radio broadcasting in the years ahead of us with frequency modulation 


and other developments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the decision that you are taking now—and I come back to the 
three wave lengths—is a decision with a good deal of finality to it?—A. With 
regard to these particular wave lengths the decision is made carrying out the 
policy, which I get back to— 

Q. I am speaking now of the execution of your policy in your decision to 
take over. There is a good deal of finality about that?—A. Yes. They are 
important steps. 

Mr. Furemine: Dr. Frigon, I have a couple of points to clear up with you 
if I may. You indicated some time ago, and you referred to it once or twice 
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since, that you could put before the committee a financial statement, not yet 


completely audited, for the fiscal year, 1945-46? 
- Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Can you give us that? 
Dr. Fricon: I will do it right now. 
Mr. Fieminec: Have you an extra copy? 
Dr. Fricon: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: Without going into this at any great length your revenue, 
according to this statement, includes your revenue from the international short 
wave service of $606,000 odd? 


Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fiemine: Which is a receipt from the government for the operation of 
your Sackville station? 


Dr. Fricon: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fuiemine: That is a new item in your statement of income and expendi- 
tures that has not appeared in previous statements? 


Dr. Fricon: That is right. 


Mr. Fiemine: Your income is approximately the same as for the previous 
fiscal year; is*that right? 


Dr. Fricon: Yes. 


Mr. Fieminc: You show a decrease in licence fees of about $10,000, an 
increase in commercial revenue of about $45,000, and a decrease in miscellaneous 


revenue of about $7,000. Is that right? 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Fleming, may I interrupt for a moment? I have been 


_discussing this statement with the Hon. Mr. McCann, and it occurs to me in 


going on the record it ought to have some caption at the top indicating that it 
is not final. I should like to ask the reporter to put on some such heading as 
“tentative’’. 


Dr. Fricon: I have written ‘tentative’ on the copy. 


Hon. Dr. McCann: The reason for that is that the annual report includes 
the statement, and the Act says when the annual report shall be tabled in the 
House. It is usual to give the annual report to parliament before it comes to the 
committee. 


Mr. Fiemine: We are on common ground on this. 
The Cuairman: I only wanted to interrupt to make sure that in being placed 
on the record it will have the word “tentative” or some other word. 


4 
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Tentative financial statement 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 4 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE : cS 
Ist April, 1945 to 31st March, 1946 > 
: : INCOME * 
Bat Ear SEG Mayol: Nec eae RH ee CR NE AALS ti ous iPro RET IRE ALES hy sth gM OPN ae EM ics ase $3,773,284 76 
@ommercral Broa deastinie oa ci. cases sie cu pierene(e mses 1am Orsi p deca) olga # avis wlerer tiles welviiarals ypnepiole oie 1,683,838 38 
AVESEe MA NEOUS eels eee ose eS Ge eae) bal hioieimtee semis SAR ae Meat a Beak 68,440: 77- 
International Short Wave ST gic ERG PRE aE et HN pe pon aacoY gel Pe aniar Lene \) ka er 606,699 52 
$6,132,263 43 
EXPENDITURES 
PHOEBUS Le piaenaee Rin sie ap aeen swig lehilaens wunihed Naveqarente ainiake @ihba nists $2,939,375 52 
Engineering. . Se EES antl ee Y ea Ae Aan Sr eane be a te agen, none 1,160,674 80: 
Station Networks (Wire nay OEE cio Guehe SL RE nee RU meena ene eee Renae 971,441 00 
SANGLI CASTOR eNO TIEN tees os Sani Sere ANP oz cacuns Geo sviala vet alate peat otal <8 iptenieteite/ssliele 285,301 57 
Press and Information........... PROS CR aN ape Ma IER st en AG. ame ts _ 145,183 73 
Commercial Dep awmments caver. to5 6 e Sei ke ais ome Ba bie pale oatalatainls auens 130,903 47 
inbernationial Short. Wave Services soe ids vv cae aceiiete sels olaieies 577,809 07 
———_——— _ 6,210,689 16 
Operating Deficit before providing allowance for Depreciation and 
WIBSOLERC ETC CHEE Aso OR Es oo oS Ge, a pene oan, eRe EAL TAA al net Cares Reece eager Nea $ 78,425 73 
H. BRAMAH, 
Treasurer. 
Orrawa, Ontario, 
_ duly 18, 1946. 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
31st March, 1946 
ASSETS 
Current 
Cash in Bank, Petty Cash and ‘Treasurer's 
hapens RMBs: 15 siabeteushige lets seve mic alate tele raucve sa $ 155,375 01 
INGeOUIPS? UOGEDV aA DICs s:c ale ss oc wie eheione eos otetes arviern oe $ 513,549 09 
ess Reserve for Bad Debts...........0...-.005 5,000 00: 
+ 508,549 09 
Due from Dominion Government re Short Wave 
OG SEG shou opr caeiheasa ae eb tae ee Uh AA IY he aR DL MUA oN RD aA 259,901 41 
Accrued Bank Interest Er esciee Leeann’ SA) ule caver em nedenene 630 33 
Department of Finance (Balance owing on 
Tacence Fee Oollections) 0... 6.0.0. J. ene 12,284 76 
- Investments 
Dominion of Canada Bonds—Par Value $500,000 
ESATA OOS Eee eae ig Te oN seh ode sae te fe keine eh 500,000 00 
(Market Value—$521,875). 
Accrued Interest Receivable ee SNA ues oat le UN SY 2,424 66 
a 502,424 66 
——————— _ $1,439,165 26 
Fired : 
Real Estate, Buildings, Technical Equipment, Studio and : 
Office Furnishings, Library of Records, etc. ............ $3,183,768 72 
Less Deduction for Depreciation and Obsolescence November 2, 
LOSGEtOs March Sh, LOE Gis < mpsiw nee ole avo ele oleishares er eiulelole te 2,195,661 93 
$ 988,106 79 
Add International Short Wave Station, Sackville, N.B. 
(Per Contra Account—Dominion Government).......... 1,216,169 97 
————— _ 2,204,276 76 
Deferred 
Inventories 
HIXPEU CADE POLES cc a leveysiaieteis m tiays ehalele @ paces $ 87,901 86 
Stationery and: pe BRA ISH SA tite tha Re ener 59,538 81 
Prblicationise i caw oe ete ta rele aces etude sees ls 3,279 33 
oo 150,720 00 | 
PRED ANG SO HALO ER (shore iocsuikls © aisim bee esdnn sermwie lent s niote enegipecore wisuaiens 28,326 23 ; 
, se pein ea ee 179,046 23 
y $3,822,488 25 
H. BRAMAH, 
Treasurer. @ 
OTTAWA, Ontario, : : 


duly 18, 1946. 
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- CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
BaLANce SHEET 
31st March, 1946 


LIABILITIES 
Current 
Accounts Payable Jo. i sec cc cant ce eter nes tee c ees ceneee anes $ 684,251 23 
Securities Deposited by Contractors.........-.++eee eee ee eee 12,150 00) 


$ 696,401 23 


Dominion Government - 


-Tnternational Short Wave Station, Sackville, N.B. (Per ‘ 
Gigi ACCOMM ic neiete wielartie. «| sjeielevafele) elo eft.e) e+ -mini=ic HAD Aea ee - 1,216,169. 97 


Proprietary Accounts 


Capital Surplus aii b sce ee See eee eee d et ween ee 494,377 16 
Reserve for Renewals and Replacements..............+.+++: 4100,000 00 
Operating Surplus 
Balance lst April) 1045. <2. 2 cain sec oe oles $1,043,965 62: 
Add Transferred from Special Account....... 50,000 00: 
i $1,093,965 62 
Deduct Operating Deficit 1945-1946........... 78,425 73 


$1,015,539 89 
a 1 OO ONT Bo 


$3,822,488 25 


H. BRAMAH, 


Treasurer. 


OTTAWA, Srtssse: 
July 18, 1946. 


_ Mr. Ross (St. Paul’s): Have we got any more copies? 
Dr. Fricon: There are a few more. 


Mr. Fiemine: Dr. Frigon, can you give me your answer to that question? 
What I said was this statement in comparison with your statement for the 


fiscal year ended March 31, 1945, shows in round figures a decrease in your 


revenue from licence fees of $10,000, an increase in your commercial revenue 
of $45,000, and a decrease’ in miscellaneous revenue of $7,000? 

Dr. Fricon: Yes. 

Mr. Fummine: By the way, you show an operating deficit of $78,000 for 
this fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, as compared with a net operating deficit 
of $72,000 odd for the previous year? 

‘Dr. Fricon: That is right. 

Mr. Fueminea: Have you your estimate of what you require of the govern- 
ment to cariry on the service of the short: wave station at Sackville for this 
present fiscal year commencing April 1, 1946, as to your maintenance and capital 


expenditure, whatever you put into your program? 


Dr. Fricon: The money is noti voted yet. I do not know what we will have. 
It is in the estimates but I do not know what we will get yet. I do not know 
what we will spend yet. ; 

Mr. Fueminc: Perhaps the minister can tell us if the figure in the estimates 
is the figure that is asked for by the CBC? : 

Hon. Mn. McCann: Yes, but that is a special vote. None of the operating 
or capital expenditure for that has been taken out of the ordinary revenue of 
the CBC. That is a special vote that is made both for capitial and operating 
expenses. and will be voted each year for that. Offhand I cannot tell you what 
the amount is. 
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Mr. Fiemina: I was not necessarily asking for the specific amount. If the 


“77,4 


minister can tell us that what the government is asking parliament to provide — 


is exactly what the CBC asks the government to provide them we know whether 
the figure in the estimates is the same figure. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Sure 

Mr. Hacxerr: Is the figure mentioned herel? 

Mr. Fuemine: No, it is for the fiscal year commencing April 1, 1946. 

Mr. Hacxert: In the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation balance sheet 
for the 31st of March, 1946, it shows an item of $1,216,169.97. 

Mr. Fiemine: Has that figure Mr. Hackett has just referred to any 
relation to the requirements of the CBC for the short wave station on either 
capital account: or maintenance? 

Dr. Fricon: That has been spent on capital account to date. - 

Mr. Fimmine: Up to March 31, 1946? 

Dr. Fricon: That is right. 

Mr. Fuemine: What relationship has that to what the government will 
be asking parliament, to provide in the estimates for the fiscal year com- 
~ mencing 1946? 

Dr. Fricon: It has no relationship at all. 

Mr. Fiemine: I do not think this has been put on the record yet, but I 
think it should be on the record. While it may not be convenient, to do. so 
at the moment, probably you could have it made a mattier of record. I refer 
to the grants received from the government by way of working capital or other- 
wise and the repayment to the government. of all moneys so advanced. I under- 
stand you are in the position now of having repaid to the government from 
time to time in the aggregate everything you have received from the govern- 


~ ment? 


Dr. Fricon: We have borrowed from time to time a total of $1,250,000 
and we repaid it all, away in advance of the time when it was due. 

Mr. Fiemine: What about working capital? 

Dr. Fricon: From the government? 

Mr, Fummine: Yes. 

Dr. Fricon: None whatever. Ais 

Mr. FLemine: What working capital you have has been set aside out of 
operations in earlier years? 

Dr. Fricon: That is right. 

Mr. Fiemine: It was not given by the government. Thank you. L am 
through. 

_ Mr. Hacxerr: But there is, Dr. Frigon, is there not, a liability to the goy- 

ernment for the amount of advances to erect this shortwave station at Sackville? 

Dr. Fricon: No. That is a grant paid outright by the government. It is 
not CBC money, so to speak. : s 

Mr. Hacxerr: So the government owns the station and the CBC does not. 
Is that the idea? ie 

Dr. Fricon: The CBC operates the station for the government. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: All the capital expenditure, Mr, Hackett, was under- 
taken by the government and it was not chargeable to the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation does operate it 
for the government and expenses in the operation of it, are met by a yearly 
amount which is voted by parliament. 


Mr. Hackxerr: Are there any other stations that are owned by the. govern- 
‘ment in the same way? 


Saw 
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Hon. Mr. McCann: No. — ian | 
Dr. Fricon: All that is not domestic. Therefore all that is international is 
aid out of a special subsidy or grant of the government. » "as 
- ‘The CuarrMan: It is a little bit like the Canadian National Railways and 
the Hudson Bay Railway, Mr. Hackett. The Hudson Bay Railway is not owned 
_by the Canadian National at all but it operates it on a fee basis, I guess. 
- - Hon. Mr. McCann: Your international shortwave station is not revenue 

producing. 


By Mr. Hackett: | 

4 Q. I wanted to ask Mr. Dunton a few questions, if I could, about the some- 
- what thorny question of political broadcasting —A. I should not think it so,. 
» Mr. Hackett. 
‘a Q. And the allocation of time to different parties. Are you operating under 
_ some definite agreement at the present time?—A. Yes. Our general policies are 
_ as laid down in the White Paper. We had two meetings with representatives of 
the parties, I think about the end of May or the beginning of June; and there 
was actual agreement then on a series of 15 weeks of broadcasting, on the actual 
_ detail as to allocation of time then. That is what we are operating on at the 
present time. 
Ss Q. When does that come to an end?—A. In September sometime, I think, 
It started towards the end of June and I imagine it would end about the end of 
~ September. 
~  Q. Has the CBC any policy in regard to that matter?—A. No. Our general 
policy is laid down. I imagine we will consult with the parties again probably 

Sai the end of this period and see what the parties want to do; ask them 
ieee out +5, 


By Mr. Hansell: 
-——_- Q. -Was it not the impression gained at those recent meetings that the revision 
~ of the White Paper might be made by this committee?—A. I think, Mr. Hansell, 
it is not revealing anything to say that there was a difference of opinion about 
_ the basic ratio laid down in the White Paper between the government and opposi- 
tion parties when there is more than one opposition party. There were different 
views expressed. I think some people suggested it would be brought up in this 
' committee. : 

By Mr. Hackett: 
--'Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I think some people or some representatives _ 

suggested that this basic ratio might come up for discussion in this committee. 

; Q. And it has not?—A. No, not so far. 
Mr. Fiemine: Oh yes, I think it has. 
: “The Cuarrman: I think the Liberal position has been so far to be liberal 
Ss and perhaps to give the opposition parties a little more. 
Mr. Fuemtne: -If I am correctly informed, that is not the case. 
Mr. Hacxert: If that be the policy of the Liberals— 
The Cuarman: You will be a Liberal. 
Mr. Hackett: —it will be supported by at least one member of the opposi- 
tion. 
The CuarrMan: Quite. 

By Mr. Hackett: 
a Q. The matter is under revision or under discussion?—A. I should like to 
~ make it clear that the CBC’s policy is clearly stated in writing In the White Paper. 
. é Naturally, if this committee made any recommendations about changing it, they 
, - would be considered. 
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By Mr. Hansell: ae Labs 
Q. You would not change it on your own authority, would you?—A. I think © 
- we have been pretty well satisfied from our own point of view. It seems to be 
pretty satisfactory. I do not see any reason for discussing it or for bringing it up 
again, | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Before you make a change it would be brought before the board?— 
AY Yes. | 

Q. But you think it will not be changed?—A. No, unless there is some 
pretty good reason to do so. - 

Mr. Hanseuu: I think it should be changed, all right; but I was just wonder- 
ing whether it was for this committee to do it. 

Hon. Mr. McCann: Did you not bring it up in 1944, Mr. Hansell, at the 
end of the meetings, and there. was some recommendation with reference to it? 
I remember it particularly. I think it was at the last meeting of the committee 
you brought it up. 

Mr. Hanseuu: Yes. 

Mr. Fimmine: Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is correct to say’ this thing 
has not been raised in the proceedings. I think we went into that the other day, 
on Friday. 

The Witness: What I was referreing to was the basic ratio between the 
government and opposition parties in the allocation of broadcasts. I do not think 
that has been raised in the committee. 


By. Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I think, from your answers the other day, that is a matter of policy 
on which you would be glad to receive any views the committee cared to express, 
but the CBC does not contemplate any change on its own initiative—A. Yes. 
I was referring more to the qualification of national parties. I think we were 
discussing that at the time. 

Mr. Ffuemine: I think probably the committee will have to give considera- 
tion to that when making its report, Mr, Chairman. At least, I hope so. - 
| Mr. Knicgur: Mr. Chairman, on a matter of procedure, may I ask if it is 
the intention of the committee to deal with this correspondence or make some 
tabulation of it before 6 o’clock to-night? 

The CuatrMan: That will take only about a minute, Mr. Knight. 

Mr. Knicur: Oh, I see. 


The CHatrMAN: Are you now ready to adjourn until meetings for considera- 
tion of the report and so forth? 


Mr. Braupoin: I move that we adjourn. 


The Cuarrman: Before I put that motion, I should like to just draw a 
couple of things to your attention and perhaps to file with the committee in the 
way of exhibits various correspondence, some of it received by me, some of it 
received by Dr. McCann or another minister of the government, and some of it 
received by the clerk direct. There is a considerable number of communications 
such as letters, resolutions and telegrams. These have all been acknowledged. 
They have been grouped. 

Those letters are all here. They have never been, of course, placed on the 
record before on any occasion; I mean, a list of similar letters have never been 
placed on the record before. 

They are available for any member of the committee at any time. That, 
I think, is all the duty I have in respect to that. There was another letter that 
I have here which, by reason of the answer that was given, must. be indicated 
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to you. A writer requests an investigation into all correspondence under Mr 
Gladstone Murray, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Brockington, with reference to this 
writer’s application for employment with the corporation, and desiring to know _ 
why her work was suppressed and destroyed. The writer is one, Caroline Baxfield, 
of 231 Gilmour Street, Ottawa. | | 
It is agreed by the committee that that matter may very well be left in 
the hands of the CBC. 
’ Mr. Hansevt: Mr. Chairman, you will recall that it was rather expected we 
- would spend a session or two in summation of the evidence and so forth, and I 
suggested that it be on the record. I notice that when you were adjourning at 
noon, you mentioned something to the effect that our next meeting would be in 
~ eamera. I do not care whether or not it is in camera, but I want a record kept, 
at least, of what I have to.say. I would like to have what I have to say on the 
record. 
The CHarrman: May I recall the situation to you in that respect, Mr. 
Hansell. Some such reference as you have indicated there was made and I 
remember responding to you to the effect that that is a matter of which is in the 
hands of the committee, naturally. You made your position quite clear and I 
made that answer to you. Now, while I declared before lunch that the next 
meeting would be in camera, that, of course, does not alter the fact that all 
things are still in the hands of the committee; in other words, we open in 
camera; then the committee will decide whether we continue to operate that 
- way or whether we will have a certain amount of material placed upon the 
record. 
! Mr. Fueminc: I wonder if the members of the committee might care to 
express an opinion as to the methods to be followed in writing this report. There 
has been one method suggested. In your notice with regard to one of the 
meetings last week, you asked for recommendations. Have you had any response? 
; The CuarrMAN: Well, I have had a couple of communcations suggesting 
things that ought to go into the report. 
Mr. Fuemine: Would you care to make a statement to the committee as to 
the suggestions that have already been discussed in the steering committee as to 
the method, You may remember the suggestion was made about having a sort ° 
of round table discussion to clarify the points in which the committee may be 
at one, or which may be dividing it. 
Mr. Brauporn: Could we not have that at the beginning of the next meeting. 


. Mr. Fuemtne: I think it would be very much better to try to draft a report 
first and then discuss the draft. I think it would be better to try to get a draft 
report together and then to discuss the draft report. 

The CHairMAN: One suggestion was made, that we should get together in a 
meeting and have a discussion, agreeing in advance that it would be on one item, 
two items, or three items, certainly on the outstanding items; then a decision 
would be arrived at for or against; thus we would have a general idea which 
would then be expressed by way of a motion or otherwise. On the other hand, a 
further meeting might enable the subcommittee to go right at the business of 
that report. Now, the subcommittee did not decide on anything at that time; 
we just:'talked about it. It is my own view that before the next meeting 1s called, 
I should call the subcommittee together and the subcommittee should draw up 
some reconimendation as to how to proceed and come into the next meeting 
with it. 

Mr. Hackett: Is the subcommittee the steering committee? 
pe The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is the same thing. Has anybody any suggestion that 
_ he would like to offer? . 
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Mr. Brrrranp: The steering committee could submit that report to the a 


committee as a whole and we would have an opportunity to discuss it again. 
The Cuamrman: You mean report to parliament or to this committee? 


Mr. Brerrranp: No, the report provided by the subcommittee is generally 


submitted to the committee as a whole, is it not? 
The CHairMAN: Oh yes, of course. 
Mr. Brertranp: Then we could review it. 


The Cuatrman: All I can comment on that is that you are handing some- 
thing to the subcommittee without very much consideration here and I think 
you ought to have a meeting so as to give that subcommittee a little bit of 
guidance before you turn it loose at making a report on some of the outstanding 


questions. Why not leave it this way; that the next meeting will be at the call 


of the chair and you know that the chairman will consult with the steering 
committee before such a meeting is called. You know that anyway. 


Mr. Hacxerr: What would happen if you carried out that suggestion and, 


in the meantime, got your subcommittee together and prepared a draft report; 


then, when you called your committee together, the whole thing, its members 
would deliberate whether something had been omitted; they would criticize 
the draft and if you could not get final approval of it, it does seem to me you 
would be a step along. Somebody has got to take the initiative in getting the 
views of the committee. I think it would be more advantageous if you and your 
steering committee would do that preliminary work and then come here with a 
skeleton draft from which deviations or additions could be made. 

The Cuatrman: I am agreeable personally; I did think that probably a little 
bit of consideration at that first meeting might be desirable; but it will come 
anyway. 

Mr. Knicur: I think the chairman’s idea is the better one, that we should 
hear something and have a discussion on it and on the main points; then the 
steering committee would likely have a lot less altering to do. 

Mr. Hacxerr: I would debate that. But I think any way is a good way. 

The CHatrMAN: Let me ask you to do this then: let the steering committee 
simply meet and again discuss this and decide upon a plan and then come back 
to you perhaps with a report. Is that agreed? The committee is adjourned 
at the call of the chair. 


The committee adjourned at 5.18 p.m. to meet again at the call of the chair. 
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-_MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
r . : Tuourspay, August 15, 1946. 


The Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting held an executive meeting 
at 9 o’clock p.m. to consider its report to the House. Mr. Maybank, the 
Chairman, presided. 


Present: Messrs. Beaudoin, vice-chairman, Bertrand (Prescott), Bowerman, 
Coldwell, Diefenbaker, Fleming, Fulton, Gauthier (Portneuf), Hackett, Hansell, 
Knight, Laurendeau, Maloney, Maybank, Mullins, Nixon, Robinson (Simcoe 


East), Ross (Hamilton Hast), Ross (St. Paul’s), Smith (Calgary West). 


~The Chairman tabled copies of the draft report. 


A discussion arose as to procedure and Mr. Fleming moved that. this 
meeting be an open one and that the proceedings be fully recorded. This 
motion was resolved in the negative. 


The Committee then agreed to proceed by reading the whole report and 
then study it by paragraph. 


Mr. Coldwell moved the insertion of the following and this motion was 
resolved in the negative, namely :— 

Your Committee received evidence that the ownership of a number 
of stations is in the hands of the proprietors of newspapers and that in 
some instances several stations are owned or controlled by one company or 
individual. We desire to record the opinion that this tendency, if con- 
tinued, will destroy the effectiveness of the community station as such. 
We urge the Board of Governors to review the ownership and control of 
private community stations and to prevent the further acquisition or 
establishment of stations by the publishers of newspapers. 


On motion of Mr. Beaudoin, the following paragraph was adopted and 


inserted, namely :— 


Your Committee recommends that serious consideration be given 
by the CBC to the establishment of a second French Network programmes 
to French speaking audiences in Canada, as are provided by the two 
English language networks: Trans-Canada and Dominion. 


On motion of Mr. Hansell, the following paragraph was also adopted and, 
inserted, namely :— 

The Committee noted with satisfaction the desire of both the private 
stations and the CBC to present all sides and points of view on sub- 
jects ‘of public interest and of controversial nature. We are of the 
opinion that care in this respect should continue. It must be recognized 
that the national network now under control of the CBC is a powerful 
medium for the dissemination of information and the moulding _ of 
public opinion. We are therefore of the opinion that if the policy of 
CBC. is to continue to have commentators over the facilities of the pub- 
licly-owned networks, care should be taken in their utterances to protect 


) 


at all times the heritage of our free democratic way of life. 
ill 
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A motion of Mr. Fleming embodying a recommendation stated ee wter 
was negatived, viz:— 
We recommend further that the special privileges enjoyed by the 
Toronto Darly Star on Station CBL for its newscasts be eliminated. 


Mr. Hansell tabled and moved: alternatively the following:— . 


(a) The Committee in submitting this report wish to say that there 
was diversion of opinion in respect to its adoption and would point out that. 
the report was not adopted unanimously. 

(b) The Committee wishes to point out that rather than having a. 
minority report submitted it would state that this Pee was not adopted 
unanimously.. 


The Chairman ruled either of these motions out of order and quoted Bourinot, 
4th ed. page 472 and Beauchesne, 8rd ed. page 203. 


The Committee having concluded its study of the draft report, it. was 


x 
—— 


resolved, on division, on motion of Mr. Beaudoin, that the report be adopted as 


amended and presented in the House. 


A unanimous vote of thanks was passed on motion of Mr. Ross (St-Paul’s), 
seconded by Mr. Coldwell, to the Chairman for. the efficient and business like 
manner with which he conducted the deliberations of the Committee. \ 


For his assistance and readiness, the Committee had a word of commendation 


for the Clerk. 
At 1.05 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjournedesine dive. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE,  . 
Clerk of the Committee. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
Fripay, August 16, 1946. 


The Special Committee appointed by resolution of the House on April 16, 
1946, to consider the annual report of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
‘and to review its policies, aims, regulations, revenues, expeditures and develop- 
ment, begs leave to present the following as its ; 


THirD AND FINAL REPORT 


Your committee has held 28 meetings, including a visit to CBC studios in 
Montreal, during which it heard ‘the Minister in charge of Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Corporation, 
its General Manager, its Director General of Programmes and its Director 
General of Music and French Network Programmes. Your committee also heard 

representatives of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, of Stations CFRB, 
Toronto, and CFCN, Calgary. It also had representations from the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, the Association of Canadian Radio Artists, 
The Co-operative Union of Canada, Canada and Newfoundland Education 
Association. Mr. G. C. W. Browne, Acting Controller of Radio, Department of 
Transport and Mr. Roland Beaudry, M.P., also gave evidence. Your committee 
was the recipient of a large number of communications from Agricultural 
Associations and from many other interested organizations and individuals 
expressing views upon various activities of the Corporation, its policies, its 
administration, its programmes and its plans. 

From time to time, ever since radio broadcasting began to receive parlia- 
mentary attention, pronouncements have been made by successive governments 
and members of governments, by commissions appointed to inquire into radio 
matters and by committees of this House upon the principles which ought to 
govern ‘radio broadcasting in Canada. Almost without exception such pro- 
nouncements have been in favour of -a nationally owned and operated radio 

system and in favour of full and complete national control over all broadcasting 
besides that done by the national system itself. In 1936, parliament enacted 
the Canadian Broadcasting Act giving legislative sanction to these principles. 
Without any general review of the numerous declarations approving from time 
to time the said principles your committee desires to reaffirm its belief in them 
and to express complete confidence in the frame-work provided by the said 
Canadian Broadcasting Act. 
: As was the case in other years, your committee heard from the officers of 
the Corporation a very full story of their work and activities, including a review 
of the Corporation’s programming, and including the story of the operation of 
the Sackville short-wave station; and your committee believes that the 
- Corporation has been performing its functions well. 
The Canadian Association of Broadcasters also gave to your committee 
- a comprehensive review of the work of their member stations. Their own 
summation of their representations in this respect was as follows:— 


1. The community stations of Canada are discovering, developing and 
4 \ rewarding local talent and creative personnel. 
2. The community stations of Canada’ are sensitive to the voice of the 
listener. 


‘ 
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3. The community stations of Canada are ‘developing, producing and 
featuring worthwhile sustaining and public service programmes, | 
4. The community stations afford programme diversification, and give : 

special attention to the needs of minority groups. 5 Piste’ 

5. The community stations provide adequate local creative programming. 

6. The community stations provide full information on public issues and 
give full opportunity for presentation of all sides of controversial issues. 

7. The community stations are actively and constructively engaged in 
public service. 


Your committee’ s opinion might not coincide precisely with the opinions of 
the Association’s repersentatives as just set forth, but your committee feels that 
it would be less than fair if it did not record its view that private stations are 
giving good community service. 

Moreover, your committee feels, that while in Canada there is a necessity 
for a publicly owned and supported national system carrying on network 
broadcasting, and that, while the pattern of broadcasting which has developed 
under the Canadian Broadcasting Act is well suited to Canadian needs and . 
conditions, there, is nevertheless, in the Canadian radio world, a place for, and — 
a definite need for privatescommunity stations supplementary tothe national 
system. Private radio stations can serve particular needs of their community 
areas. ‘They have and we believe they should have good opportunity for 
service and for business. 

The areas of service of the two types of broadcasting agents are distinct. 

A national broadcasting system is for one purpose and community stations are 
for ‘another purpose. Your committee believes that it is in the public interest 
that the distinction of purpose between the two should be stated, and should ~ 
be understood by all who are concerned with the question. It is your com- 
mittee’s opinion that network broadcasting and nation wide coverage even to — 
the remotest parts of Canada are the functions of the national system. Service — 
to community areas is the function of the private station. Network operation 4 
or coverage of whole regions of the country, are not, your committee believes, ~ 
the normal functions of the private radio station. Your committee feels 1b 
would be good for all concerned if a clear understanding were to obtain upon | 
this point. 4 
Many examples of good community service performed by private stations _ 
were given by representatives of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 
These examples were probably typical of the largest number of private radio 
stations but, naturally, the private stations are not all of the same degree of - 
excellence in this respect. Some are better than others. Your committee desires 
to record its opinion that the occupancy of radio frequencies confers no per- 
manent right but that a licence to broadcast is in the nature of a trust which 
ought to be discharged, in part, by making sure that a reasonable segment 
of every day’s broadcast time will be used for the general benefit of listeners 
in the community. If too many hours are given over to money making broad- 
casts, such stations are not discharging their trust. : 

In this connection your committee desires to suggest that it is the duty of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the licensing authority to make 
sure that the trust just stated is properly discharged. In furtherance of the 
view now stated we quote Section 24 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act,— 


The corporation shall, each year, prior to the renewal or issue of the _ 
licences for private stations by the Minister review the activities of such _ 
private stations, and shall make such recommendations to the Minister — 
in regard to their working, broadcasting or any other matter concerning 
such matters as it may deem desirable. ° a 


f 
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and also regulation 31A (d) made under the Radio Act, 1938: 


a 


The Minister may require periodic or other returns to be made by 

the licensee of the revenues, profits and expenditures of the station and 

any other information required by the Minister for the purposes of this 

Regulation and to ensure that such station is operated in the national 
interest and for the benefit of the community in which it is located. 


~ We recommend to CBC and to the Minister that they discharge the duties 
indicated in these quoted sections and we suggest that as a condition of the 
issuance or renewal of any licence a station should be required to submit to 
the Board of Governors of CBC an undertaking that it would faithfully per- 
form its duties as a trustee of a radio frequency, and would indicate the 
amount of time and what proportion of its revenue it is prepared to devote to 
local community events, the discussion of matters of local interest and the 


development of local talent and other public service broadcasts. By this means 
- it would be emphasized to all that the right to occupy a frequency is a privilege 


eranted to one who thus acquires a temporary monopoly in the use of an air 
channel which belongs to the people and it would be a constant reminder also — 
to the Corporation and the licensing authority of their duty to see that all such 
persons carry out their obligations to their respective communities. 


As will be noted from following pages of this report there were certain 
controversial issues which arose in the hearings of the committee and in view of 
this fact we should not wish to leave the subject of private broadcasting stations 
and their relations with CBC without recording ‘with pleasure the fact that 
good relations on the whole exist between the Corporation and the ‘privately 
owned stations. In spite of divergent interests to a limited degree at times and 


at places between the CBC and the private stations there was little criticism 


of the Corporation by the latter. Nor was there criticism of the private stations 
by the Corporation. We are of the opinion that private stations should be at all 


times strongly encouraged and aided to improve their service to their respective 


communities. 

The main controversial subjects before the committee were two. One of 
these arose from the brief presented by the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters. As is well known, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is not merely 
the owner and operator of the chief radio broadcasting business of Canada, 
but it is also the controller and regulator of all broadcasting. 

CAB represented to your committee that a change should be. made in the 


~ methods of broadcasting control. The Association averred that it believed the 
‘fundamental principles governing Canadian’ broadcasting were sound and the 


Association wholeheartedly supported regulation of broadcasting by a public 
body. They urged, however, that complete and final regulatory control of 
broadeasting should not continue to rest in the Corporation itself. CAB did 
not present, their arguments in a manner critical of CBC nor, in facet, did their 
representations disclose cases of hardship or injustice resulting from CBC 
decisions. The weight of the argument for a change in the regulating authority 
rested upon theory or upon principle. The Association felt that, there being 
competition to some extent at least, between the CBC and the private station 
that CBC ought not to be the sole and final arbiter of matters relating to itself and 
the private station. The following sentence taken from the brief of the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters expresses, shortly, the idea underlying the brief of 
the CAB. The sentence is, “We submit that no government with any claim to 


being democratic combines in one body the legislative, executive, judicial and 


police powers.” 
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In pursuance of its arguments CAB did not recommend displacement. of 
CBC from the field of radio regulation and control but did ask that it should not 
any longer be the final authority. In short, it recommended that there should be 
some appeal from decisions of CBC. ‘ 


The Corporation recognized that any decision upon such a matter lay not. 


within its own jurisdiction but rather that it, being in the nature of a policy 
question, was one for the government or for parliament. However, CBC did 
declare opposition to the proposal for an appeal body. ‘ 


Despite the quite strong and sincere arguments presented in favour of the 
change in control method your committee is not prepared to give its approval 
to the change. On the other hand, your committee is not yet prepared to say that 
the idea ought to be dismissed at once. Your committee feels that there was not 


sufficient time to thoroughly study the problem and it recommends that further 


study of it should be made by both the officers of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and by the Department of Transport and further that the whole 
matter might be specially referred again to a parliamentary committee on Radio 
Broadcasting when such may be constituted in another session of parliament. 
But your committee in making these suggestions desires very emphatically to 
declare that it is not even tentatively giving its blessing to the proposal. 


The second main controversy to which we have referred relates to the 
stations CFCN at Calgary and CFRB at Toronto. Under the plans of the 
Corporation the- frequencies which were allocated during the war to: these 
stations, 1010 in the case of the former, and 860 in the case of the latter, are to 
be taken over and used by the Corporation for high powered broadcasting 
stations. The owners and operators of both these stations appeared before your 
committee and protested against the intended action of CBC. 

The two wavelengths referred to are what is known as Class 1-A clear 
channels. Under international agreement seven such channels were assigned to 
Canada, two of these being the ones mentioned. Under the Havana Agreement 
it is necessary that these frequencies must be used with a minimum power of 
50,000 watts. No private stations are allowed to be high powered; only CBC 
stations may be such. The CBC has now four high power stations. It wishes 
to carry out its original plans to establish high power stations on the class 1-A 
clear channels of 1010 ke., 990 ke. and 860 ke. allotted for use in. Alberta, 


Manitoba and Ontario respectively. z 


In deciding to use henceforth for the national system of broadcasting the 
three wavelengths, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is only carrying out 
a policy long since laid down, a policy which has been declared from time to 
time to be the approved policy of CBC, and a policy which in all probability 


: 


would have been carried out sooner had it not been that the Corporation was ~ 


prevented from doing so by the advent of the war. That the policy has been . 


well understood over a number of years, or should have been well understood, 
we believe is shown from a number of reports and public declarations of policy 
from one of which we desire to quote at this time. The report of the Radio 
Broadcasting Committee which was tabled in the House on July 25, 1942, 
stated :— 


The principle laid down by previous parliamentary committees that 
the Corporation should extend its services so as to give a complete 
national coverage, if necessary by taking over privately-owned stations, 
should be followed and the Corporation should take over any privately- 
owned broadcasting stations considered essential for national coverage. 
The private broadcasting stations have no vested interest in the sound- 
waves they are allowed to use. The Government and the Corporation 
should not hesitate to terminate any licence when it is in the public interest 


to do so. Any increase in power considered necessary and desirable to 
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‘occupy the channels allowed under the Havana Agreement should be 
_ made in stations owned or taken over by the Corporation. (Page 630, 
1942 Report.) _ 


Your Committee believes there is not, and could not be, any argument as 
to the legal rights of the occupiers of the frequencies mentioned. The law is clear 


that they could acquire no such right. But it was urged that they had some 


moral right or that they were entitled to consideration as a matter of equity. 
Tt was said that when they were assigned the said frequencies no intimation was 
given to them that they would be, or might be, at some later time, displaced, and 
that no adequate notice of such an act was ever thereafter given them. It was 
admitted that the Department of Transport placed an endorsement upon their 


licences from 1941, and that that Department intended this as notice of a 


possible change, but the owners argued that such was not,satisfactory notice, 
and that, in fact, they were taken by surprise only a short time back when they 
learned that CBC was going to operate stations on these frequencies itself. They 
were always aware, it is true, that their licences were annual and not subject 
automatically to renewal. 

Aside, however, from any notification that may have gone to these station 
owners your committee feels that they either were aware, or had reasons to be 
aware, of the policy of CBC and hence, must have known, or should have known, 
that these wavelengths would have to be developed in order that Canada might 
not lose them and that no agency except CBC would be permitted to do so, and 
that therefore they should have realized at all times that the wavelengths would 
at some time be taken over by the Corporation. 

We consequently approve the application of the Board of Governors for 
permission to occupy all Class 1-A wavelengths which were allotted to Canada 
under the Havana Agreement. We believe the government in giving approval to 
the application is carrying out the intention of the Broadcasting Act of 1936 and 
recommendations of previous parliamentary committees. 

Of course it should be remembered that the station owners are not being 
refused a licence to broadcast, nor are their stations being expropriated. They 
will still have the opportunity to broadcast and it is the policy of CBC to assist 
them in discovering the best wavelength possible for their use and to assign it 
to their use. 

Your committee considered the plans for the development of the national 
system which has been held up by the war. It approves the decision of the 
Corporation to use clear channels in Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario for high 
power publicly, owned stations, and to build a 10 kw. station on an additional 
clear channel in Quebec. . 

Your committee was pleased to note that the Corporation is looking further 
ahead in considering the needs for improved facilities. It agrees in general with 
the need for increasing the power in different CBC stations to bring improved 
service.to more outlying areas. It also agrees with the policy of establishing 
frequency modulation stations in important centres: It also noted that the 
Corporation will need its own buildings in Montreal and Toronto to provide 
proper studio and office facilities. 

As did the Parliamentary Committee of 1944, your committee is of the 
opinion that moneys for needed capital expenditures should be provided by loans 


and that revenues needed for the regular operation of the broadcasting system 


should not be used for these capital expenditures. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Act at present sets a limit of $500,000 on the total amount which may be loaned 
to the Corporation by the: Government for capital works. In view of the present 


‘and coming needs, following a long gap in construction cost by the war, your 


Committee recommends that the Broadcasting Act be amended to admit the 
necessary loans being made to cover necessary capital expenditures during the 


coming years. 
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Tlie parliamentary committee of 1944 dealt at some length with the question 
of the titular head of the Corporation and after reviewing the duties of the 


General Manager as distinguished from the duties of the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors recorded its opinion as follows:— ; 


Your committee would therefore recommend that there would be a 


salaried chairman giving all his time to the Corporation and that the 
Board of Governors submit a recommendation~so that the position of 
General Manager be filled as soon as possible. Such a set up would 
necessitate an amendment to the Canadian Broadcasting Act and we 
recommend that an amendment be made to meet the situation. : 


Your committee is pleased to note that the recommendation of the said 
committee of 1944 with reference to the appointment of a full time chairman 

of the Board of Governors has been carried into effect. 
Your committee also desires to make some comment and recommendation 
respecting the position of General Manager of the Corporation. 
At its meeting of November 29, 1945, the Board of Governors recommended 


that the General Manager of the Corporation be given permanent tenure of office _ 


until the age of sixty-five. Your committee feels that the recommendation of the 
Board of Governors is sound and reasonable and recommends that the General 
Manager should have such security of tenure. . ; 

The Department of Transport collects the annual fee payable by owners of 
radio receiving sets and hands them over to the Corporation. The Department 
of Transport does not turn over the gross amount collected but deducts collection 
costs and certain other charges. We believe that CBC should receive the full 
amount of the fees paid and so recommends. 

Your committee recommends that serious consideration be given by the CBC 
to the establishment of a second French network which would provide alternative 
network programmes to French-speaking audiences in Canada, as are provided 
by the English language networks: Trans-Canada and Dominion. 

The committee noted with satisfaction the desire of both the private stations 
and the CBC to present all sides and points of view on subjects of public interest 
and of controversial nature. We are of the opinion that care im this respect 
should continue. It must be recognized that the national network now under 
control of the CBC is a powerful medium for the dissemination ‘of information 
and the moulding of public opinion. We are therefore of the opinion that if the 
policy of CBC is to continue to have commentators over the facilities of the 
publicly-owned networks, care should be taken in their utterances to protect 
at all times the heritage of our free democratic way of life. 


We recommend that the Radio Committee be appointed every year and that 


it meet early in the session. 

A copy of the printed minutes of proceedings and evidence adduced before 
the Committee, together with exhibits and papers filed by witnesses, is appended 
hereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


RALPH MAYBANK, 
Chairman. 
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Harry Sedgwick, 
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Charles E. Phillips, 
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EXHIBITS 


By Mr. F. C. Colborne of Calgary — 


1. Radio Station CKAC—Montreal—Contribution to Talent. 

2. Retirement plan for employees—All-Canada Radio Facilities, Ltd. 

3. A list of Talent developed by CKAC—Montreal. 

4. Sectional and Service Programmes—Radio Station CFCN and others. 

5A. Programmes—British Columbia Member Stations—Programme. 

5B. Programmes—CKRC—Winnipeg, March 24-30, 1946. 

6. Programme Schedule—Radio Station CJCA—Edmonton, March 24-30, 1946. 

7. Original letters from certain private stations (to be returned as per motion). 

8A. Annual Report (1946) Commercial Radio Research Committee. (Copies distributed). 


8B. Release of the National Opinion Research Centre, University of Denver, Col. 
US.A.. (Copies distributed). 

9. Programme Promotion Report—CKCK—Regina, Sask., CJCA, Edmonton, Allta.., 
and CKRC, Winnipeg, Man. 


10. Public Service accomplishments: 7 stations starting with CJVI and ending with 
CKOC—Hamilton. 


11. Report of Public Service Activities, etc., CKGB, Timmins, Ont., CHEX, Peter- 
borough, Ont., CKRN, CKVD and CHAD of Northern Quebec, and CKEY, 
Toronto. 


12. Public Service of Station CKLW, Windsor and district. 

13. Letters of appreciation, ete., of private stations. 

14. Edition of Radio Vision of July 6, 1946. 

15. Photostats—Letters of appreciation. 

(The above list was checked by the Secretary of The Canadian Association of 


Broadcasters.) 
: By Mr. Herbert G. Love of Calgary :— 
1. School Broadcast—1944-45 (Special reference to CFCN). 
2. The Innisfail Prevince—Vol 41, July 4, 1946. 


By Mr. Roland Beaudry, M.P.:— 

“1. City of Montreal plan of proposed site of CBC. 

2. City of Montreal plan showing means of transportation to Berri Street. 

By Clerk of Committee :— 

1. Correspondence exchanged with the Committee since its institution (Session 1946). 
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(b) Letter of notification of the Department of Transport dated 
April 18, 1946, to station CFRB. 


. Appendix I to VII annexed to Mr. Browne’s statement of June 27, 


1946, relative to prosecutions, etC. .....-. see eee teen tere eee 


. Havana Agreement—December 13, 19387. ..-.-.-.++2eeeeser teens 
_ Sessional Paper No. 130B—Channel assigned to Canada under 


Havana agreement and licensees. .....-..--eee eee reer eeees 


~ Notes on Montreal CBC studios .......... see ee eee e cree ee eeces 
_ CBC Verchéres short wave transmitter .../.......0seee eee ee eeee 
- International Service policy interpretations, etc. .....--.+++++- 
. Interim- agreement between Canada and other powers to regulate 


use of standard broadcasts band in North America. Regina, 
(erary ile 194B) foods ce enne wun cs acts ence rs hina ans 


_ Code of Ethics of Canadian Association of Broadcasters ....-.-.- 


. Comparison of rates for station time—CFNB, Fredericton. ....... 
. Mortality among early Radio Stations. .....---.+++eseeeeete ees 


PON eG MOR CHELS ©) a eae lalily sore Siw sale ge sh vuslajeg Ae eee wine ay flee Bie te 
_ Canadian Federation of Home and School. eae, abeolRtarao 
. Canada-United States Education Committee. ..-..--++++essseces 


(The above are part of brief of Canada and Newfoundland 
Educational Association). 
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PAPERS DISTRIBUTED IN THE COURSE OF PROCEEDINGS 


1. CBC Annual Report for year ending March 31, 1946 - 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Act (1986) 

3. CBC Regulations and By-laws = 

4, Policies and rulings on political and controversial broadcasting 

5. Canada’s New Voice—by J. A. Ouimet — 

6. Digest of Report of March 7, 1946, by Federal Communications Com- 
mission of Washington, D.C. 

7. Editorial in “Variety”—Let’s Face It—March 13, 1946 

8. RCA Broadcast News—A.M. and F.M. Television 

9. CBC National Programme Order No. 25, June 12-16, 1946 

10. CBC Monthly Short Wave Schedule, International Service 

11. CBC National Farm Radio Forum 

12. CBC Chart of Family Needs 

13. Young Canada Listens (School Broadcasts, 1945-46) 

14. Report of Citizen’s Forum Broadcasts—1945-46 


15. Publication of the Kitchener Chamber of Commerce—an Address by 
John Fisher over Trans-Canada network 


16. Canadian Panorama—Tuesdays 10.30-11.00 p.m. (EST) 

17. Programmes Statistics—Quarterly Report 

18. Report of the Royal Commission, 1946 on Radio Broadcasting—1929 

19. List of Broadcasting Stations in Canada as of June 6, 1946 5 

20. The Radio Act (1938) and Regulations as in effect on March 31, 1942. 

21. Policy, interpretations, rulings, ete. (Printed as Appendix C to minutes 
of July 35) 

22. Reports from overseas listeners 

23. Canada’s Voice to the World 

24. Topics for week ending July 6 

25. Canada’s Loudest Voice 

26. A First Album of Canada’s Music 

27. CBC Staff Magazine (Vol. 1, No. 5, March 1945) 

28. Canada’s New Voice (by-Gerald Noxon) 

29. Broadcasts from Canada 

30. ‘Canada Calling—(by Earle Birney) 

31. Voice to the World 

32. CBC Report Card 

33. Comparison of rates for station time (CFNB)—Fredericton, N.B. 

34. Mortality among Early Radio Stations 

35. Extracts from statements of Messrs. Brockington, etc., before Com- j 
mittees of 1938, 1939, 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1946 

36. Summary of Station Loe fot CFRB, Toronto (Week of May~12, 1946) 

37. CBC Charts of certain Radio Station activities 

38. Table of rates relating to CFNB and CBC 

39. Network Revenues—1944-45—Private Stations. 
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PAPERS FILED FOR REFERENCE 
_ (Tabled in House with Report) 


: CBC—Job and Wage analysis—No. 6—April, 1945. 

_ CBC—Salary Groups and classifications—May 1, 1946. 

_ CBC Staff Magazines—“Radio” sample copies from Noy. 1944. 

_ Report by Federal Communications Commissions, Washington, D.C., 


March 7, 1946, relative to Public Service Responsibility of Broadcast 


~ Licencees. 


_ Network Programme Statistics Report (Sustaining and Commercial), 


year ending March 31, 1946. 


_ List of Broadcasting Stations by provinces to March 31, 1946. 
List of Member Stations of Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 
_ List of Newspapers affiliated stations of Canadian Association of 


Broadcasters. 


_ List of non-members of CAB. 

_ Radio-College for 1945-46. 

. School Broadcasts for 1945-46. 

- School. Radio Broadcasts (Department of Education of Ontario in 


cooperation with CBD—October-April, 1945-46.) 


- Manitoba School Broadcasts—January to May, 1946. 
Maritime School Broadcasts (Teachers’ Manual—October-December 


1946. ) 


_ British Columbia School Broadcasts (Teachers’ Bulletin, January- 


April, 1946.) 


_ Saskatchewan School Broadcasts for October, November and December 


of 1945. 


. CBC network coverage. 
_ Correspondence exchanged between CBC and The Toronto Star since 


1937. 


_ Answer to Mr. Hansell respecting CBC commentators. 

_ Answer to Mr. Knight respecting School Broadcasts. 

Answer to Mr. Coldwell respecting National Farm Forums and news. 

_ Answer to Mr. Fleming concerning private stations leased and Orders 


in Councils. 
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“MAP No. 1 represents the service area "OF stations taken over i ‘Nie CBC from. 
the CRBC. These include:— 3 


British Columbia:—One. 500 watts station in the process of being rebuilt to a 
5000 watts station, located on Lulu Island, and on the air 16 hours per day. 


Alberta:—No Station. 

Saskatchewan:—No station. ae 

Mamntoba:—Part-time use of CKY, a 15 kw station located near Winnipeg, 
owned and operated by the Manitoba Telephone System. 


Ontario :—One 5000 watts station, located at Bowmanville, owned by Gooderham 
& Worts and operated by CRBC staff and on the air 16 hours per day. 
One 100 watts transmitter as standby on top of the National Carbon 
Company plant, Davenport Road, Toronto. 
One 1000 watts station located near Ottawa and on the air 16 hours per day. 


i el | ie 


Quebec:—One 5000 watts station located at Laprairie, near Montreal, owned and 
' operated by Canadian Marconi for the CRBC, and on the air six hours per 
day. One 1000 watts station, located at Charlesbourg, P.Q., owned and — 
operated by Canadian Marconi for the CRBC, and on the air six hours | 
per day. 
One 100 watts station, located at Chicoutimi, P; Q., owned and operated by 
Canadian Marconi for the @RBC, and on the air six ak per day. : 


New Brunswick :—No station. 

Prince Edward Island:—No station. 

Nova Scotia:—No station. 

A number of private stations were under lease part bine and linked into a 
network to broadcast CRBC programmes. 
Other facilities taken over by CBC from CRBC include:— 

British Columbia:—Small studios in the CNR Vancouver Railroad Station. : 
Small offices in the Georgia Hotel, Vancouver. Plans already under way ~ q 
for the construction of studios in the new Vancouver Hotel. 

Alberta:—No facilities. 

Saskatchewan:—No facilities. 

Mamtoba:—Part use, under lease, of studios maintained by the Manitoba 
Telephone System in Winnipeg. 

Ontario :—Studios in the plant of the National Carbon Co., Davenport Road, 
Toronto. 

Studios in the Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 
Headquarters in the National Research Council Building, Sussex Street, 
Ottawa. 

One. shortwave receiving station near Ottawa. 

Quebec:—Studids and offices in the King’s Hall Building, St. Catherine Street 
West, Montreal. 
One studio and two offices in the Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Quebec. 
One studio in the Chicoutimi Station building. 

New Brunswick :—No facilities. 

Prince Edward Island :—No facilities. 


Nova Scotia:—Studios and offices in the Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax. 
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- MAP No. 2 represents the plan af expansion Pak Descente We +1986, 0 the 
service areas of stations owned or to be owned by the CBC: seeitg 


British Columbia. -One 5,000 watt station at Vancouver ‘then under « Stetcactieiee 
Relay transmitters’ at some repeater points on the wirelines. 


Alberta:—One high power station near Calgary. 
Saskatchewan:—One high power station at an appropriate location. 
Manitoba:—One high power station near Winnipeg. 


Ontario:—Two high power stations in the Toronto area. 
One station near Kingston. 
One station at Windsor. 
One station at Ottawa. 
One shortwave transmitting station near Ottawa. Relay transmitters at 
some repeater points on the wirelines. ; . 


Quebec:—Two high. power stations at Montreal. 
One station at Quebec City. 
One station in Northern Quebec, 
One station at Chicoutimi. 


~ 


New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia:—One high power 
station to serve the Maritimes. 
Other facilities in the expansion plan included:— 


British Columbia:—New studios in Vancouver then under construction. 
Alberta:—Studio facilities. 
Saskatchewan :—Studio facilities. 
Manitoba:—Improved studio facilities. 


Ontario:—Improved studio facilities in Toronto. 
Improved shortwave reception facilities near Ottawa. 


‘ 


Quebec:—Improved studio facilities in Montreal. 
Improved studio facilities in Quebec. 


Maritimes:—Improved studio facilities in Halifax. 
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| MAP N o. 3 represents the three CBC networks and stations affiliated to them. 

Since 1936 and as part of the expansion plan, the following improvements to 
_ the facilities taken over from the CRBC have been achieved :— 


S59 = 


British Columbia:—The power of the station at Vancouver has been increased 
from 500 watts to 5,000 watts. 
Better studios have been constructed in the Vancouver Hotel. 
-A number of small transmitters have been installed at repeater points on 
the wirelines. 


A 100 watts station has been taken under lease at Prince Rupert. 
_ Alberta:—No additional facilities. 
| Saskatchewan:—A 50,000 watts station has been built at Watrous. 
Manitoba:—No additional facilities. 


_ Ontario:—One 50,000 watts station has been built to replace that originally 
located at. Bowmanville, and operates as the key station of the Trans- 
Canada network. 

New studios and offices for the Programme Division and the Commercial 

Division have been provided for on Jarvis Street, Toronto. 

The 100 watts standby transmitter at Toronto has been transformed into a 

5,000 watts transmitter and operates as the key station of the Dominion 

Network. 

The Windsor station and studio facilities have been closed down. 

The Shortwave receiving station in Ottawa has been materially improved. 
CBC Headquarters have been moved to the Victoria Building, Wellington 
; Street, Ottawa. - 


_’ Studio facilities at the Chateau Laurier Hotel have been greatly improved. 


Quebec:—A 50,000 watts station was built at Montreal to operate as the key 

station of the French Network, in Montreal. The Canadian Marconi station _ 

was taken over and replaced by a better located 5,000 watts station to 

serve the Montreal area. 

Studios and programmes offices in Montreal have been greatly improved. 
CBC Engineering Division Headquarters have been organized in Keefer 

Building, Montreal. 

International Shortwave Service Headquarters have been temporarily 

installed on Crescent Street, Montreal, with studio facilities. 

Two FM transmitters have been erected in Montreal. Studios in Quebec 

City were moved from the Chateau Frontenac to a better location at Palais 

Montcalm. 

Small studio facilities were provided for at Chicoutimi and the station’s 

power was increased from 100 watts to 1,000 watts. 


ew Brunswick:—A 50,000 watts station was built at Sackville to serve New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. 
_An-important shortwave transmitting station was built at Sackville with 
antenna facilities to cover the whole world. 


-rince Edward Island:—This province is served by the Sackville station. 


Vova Scotia:—This province is served partly by the Sackville station. 
_ A 100 watts station was built to serve the City of Halifax. 


Offices and studio facilities were provided in the United Services Building 
in Halifax. 
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Under the 1936 expansion plan adopted by the Board of Governors, it is — 
now proposed to provide the following facilities within the next seven years. 
These are listed in the approximate order of their construction except that the 
first four items are of equal importance and must be put into operation as 
quickly as possible:— 

One 50,000 watts station in Alberta. 

One 50,000 watts station in Manitoba. 

Increase the 5,000 watts station in Toronto to 50,000: watts. 

Increase the 1,000 watts station in Chicoutimi to 10,000 watts. 

Increase the power of the Halifax station from 100 watts to 5,000 watts. 

Provide permanent studios and offices in Montreal. 

Install 3,000 watts FM transmitters at Montreal (2), and Toronto; 250 watts 

transmitters at Winnipeg and Vancouver; several FM transmitters at 

various points across Canada (Ottawa, Halifax, etc.). 

A station and corresponding studios at Windsor. 

Increase the power of the 5,000 watts station in Montreal to 50,000 watts. 

Increase the power of the 5,000 watts station in Vancouver to 50,000 watts. 

Increase the power of the 1,000 watts station in Quebec to 5,000 watts. 

Increase the power of the 1,000 watts station in Ottawa City to 5,000 watts. 

Install shortwave receiving stations on the Atlantic and on the Pacific coasts. 

Provide permanent studios and offices in Toronto. : 

Provide studios and offices in Winnipeg. 

Provide studios and offices in Vancouver. 

Provide sundries, equipment and facilities to keep pace with the progress of 
the broadeasting art especially in connection with FM. 

The introduction and development of television is to be discussed and taken 
care of separately in due time. 
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